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Introduction    to    the    English     Edition. 

I  CONSIDER  without  false  modesty  or  the  fear  that  national 
amour  propre  prejudices  me  too  favourably,  as  Pascal  said,  that  a 
study  of  French  Literature  and  the  History  of  French  Literature 
must  be  extremely  beneficial  to  every  man  who  has  had  an 
English  training,  whether  he  be  an  Englishman  or  simply  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin.  In  a  word,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
nourished  upon  English  Literature  would  lose  nothing  and  gain 
much  from  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  of  French  Literature. 
Indeed,  these  two  literatures  have  developed  themselves  on  the 
same  lines,  and  for  many  centuries  have  derived  immense  benefit 
from  each  other ;  so  that  to  study  the  one  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  other  would  often,  upon  this  or  that  point,  be  like 
following  the  course  of  a  river  without  knowing  the  source,  or 
studying  a  tree  without  having  any  knowledge  of  its  roots. 
I  should  distrust  the  teacher  of  French  Literature  who  ignored 
England,  no  less  than  the  teacher  of  English  Literature  to 
whom  France  and  her  literary  history  were  unknown. 

Without  going  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  considering 
alone  those  modern  literatures  that  have  entered  in  whatever 
way  into  our  blood,  our  brain,  and  our  hearts,  what  do  we 
find? 

A  Chaucer  who  translated  our  ^'  Roman  de  la  Rose  "  and 
with  a  highly  original  talent  drew  as  freely  from  our 
Trouvhres  as  from  Petrarch  ;  a  Gower  who,  not  satisfied  with  a 
single  tongue,  wrote  his  Speculum  medttantU  in  French,  his 
Fox  clamantis  in  Latin,  and  his  Confessio  amantis  in  English, 
a  philological  trinity  that  one  would  perhaps  scarcely  wish  to 
see  imitated,  but  that  is  not  the  less  fiill  of  significance ;  a 
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Fortescue  who  does  not  spare  our  faults,  but  who  knows  us 
thoroughly,  and  who  has  drawn  of  us  a  portrait  which,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  we  may  still  study  with  profit ;  a  Skelton,  a  great 
savant  with  much  coarse  humour,  who  for  his  own  conveni- 
ence rather  than  that  of  his  reader,  intermingled  English, 
Latin,  and  French  in  his  bold  satires.  When  we  come  to 
Shakespeare  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
who  owes  nothing  to  the  French,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  he 
is  the  first  English  writer  from  whom  the  French  were  to 
derive  much  and  to  whom  they  were  to  owe  much  at  a  later 
period.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Shake- 
speare probably  read  Montaigne,  though  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  drawn  anything  thence  for  his  plays,  and  probably  had 
not  read  Montaigne  till  after  his  plays  were  written.  But  this 
at  least  is  a  bond  between  the  English  and  ourselves,  and  one 
more  example  of  the  noble  exchange  of  thought  between  the 
greatest  of  your  country  and  ours,  which  has  continued  for 
so  long.  After  Shakespeare  the  two  literatures  continually 
mingled  in  one  fashion  or  another,  and  incessantly  expended 
their  energy,  as  one  might  say,  in  an  interchange  of  good 
offices. 

There  is  Waller,  the  most  Gallic  of  the  English  writers  of 
former  times  (which  we  are  not  to  regard  as  unqualifiedly 
complimentary  from  every  point  of  view),  who  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  Malherbe  to  give  charmingly  graceful 
translations  of  him  at  times,  the  friend  of  our  Saint  Evre- 
mond,  corresponds  with  La  Fontaine,  and  is  the  type  of  a 
genre  to  be  constantly  re-born,  the  alliance  and  intermixture 
of  French  wit  with  English  character. 

There  is  also  Cowley,  who  actually  imported  from  France 
into  England  what  may  be  called  ^^  eloquent  reasoning," 
which  he  expressed  in  verse  that  is  swelling,  sonorous,  and 
harmonious. 

We  have  the  majestic  Denham,  developing  quite  in  the 
French  manner  throughout  the  whole  length  of  a  discourse  a 
noble  philosophical  thought,  though  this  is  for  the  most  part 
exclusively  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  his  beloved  country, 
which  proves  en  pa$$ant   that   one  may  be   a  disciple   of  u 
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foreign  school  in  everything  relating  to  form^  without  ceasing 
to  be  the  strongest,  most  ardent,  and  proud  of  patriots. 
France  had  no  influence  upon  the  English  literature  of  the 
Revolution  of  1648.  But  immediately  afterwards  we  have  to 
do  homage  to  the  transcendent  Milton,  who,  it  is  proved, 
was  fisimiliar  with  our  literature,  though  he  made  no  use  of  it, 
this  being  exhibited  in  the  classic  restraint  of  his  style,  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  composition,  and  finally  in  the  symmetrical 
proportions  found  in  his  productions,  and  of  which  it  must  be 
said,  as  it  was  said  of  Shakespeare,  that  long  after  his  death 
France  was  to  draw  inspiration  from  his  poetic  being  and  the 
sentiment  of  grandeur  and  beauty. 

This  brings  us  to  Congreve,  a  more  exquisite  pupil  of 
Moliere  than  either  our  own  Destouches  or  La  Chauss6e ; 
to  the  fierce  Dryden,  French  by  his  failings,  English  by  his 
excellences;  who  it  is  certain  would  never  have  become 
what  he  did  become,  especially  in  his  best  and  most  beautiful 
passages,  had  he  not  been  incessantly  preoccupied  with  the 
desi«e  to  excel  the  poets  of  Provence.  In  another  department 
of  thought  there  are  the  great  philosophers,  Hobbes  and  Locke, 
who  were  destined  for  a  lengthy  period  to  have  so  profound  an 
influence  upon  French  thought,  and  who  in  the  beginning 
were  respectively,  the  one  like  Descartes,  a  philosopher  basing 
himself  upon  the  science  of  the  mathematician,  the  other  also 
like  Descartes,  a  thinker  who,  after  drawing  up  a  blank  table 
of  all  knowledge,  transmitted  or  acquired,  constructed  his 
philosophical  edifice  upon  his  own  original  thinking.  William 
Temple,  English  in  sentiment,  Dutch  in  taste,  and  French  in 
style,  did  not  forget  in  literature  the  qualities  of  the  diplo- 
matist; and  he  transferred  from  France  to  England  the  quarrel 
of  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. 

Here  we  arrive  at  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which  the 
rdles  change,  or  to  speak  more  correctly  are  reversed. 
Before  the  seventeenth  century,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
England  and  France  stood  almost  entirely  apart ;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  the  &te  of  England  to  exercise 
upon  PVancc  an  influence,  which  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the   importance  of,  though  not    to  deny,  and  that  has  been 
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uninterruptedly  prolonged,  penetrating,  and  profound. 
Owing  to  an  incident  which  he  in  no  way  sought,  but 
that  was  singularly  fortimate,  and  indeed  must  be  called 
"  felix  culpa,"  Voltaire  spent  several  years  in  England,  and 
brought  thence  some  great  possessions,  a  love  of  Newton, 
a  love  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  love  of  Locke.  Without 
fiiUing  into  exaggeration  we  may  justly  say  that  if  these 
names  do  not  absolutely  represent  our  eighteenth  century, 
they  do  represent  a  considerable  part  of  it :  that  is,  the  science 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  an  influential  portion  of  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  most  Gallic  of  Frenchmen  has  thus  been  affected  by 
English  thought,  which  proves  again  that  one  can  gain  much 
and  lose  nothing  by  studying  con  amore  the  works  of  those 
peoples  who  dwell  beyond  the  boundaries  of  one's  own 
country. 

From  the  moment  that  Voltaire  set  sail  for  England,  France 
began  to  draw  a  part  of  her  intellectual  equipment  from 
English  soil.  Indeed,  the  English  tempted  her  by  remaining 
French  in  several  respects.  Recall  Addison,  with  his  delicate 
wit,  and  light,  vivacious,  playful,  seductive  style.  Then,  too, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  a  great 
influence  over  Voltaire  and  the  Voltaireans  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, he  himself  had  the  eminently  French  distinctions  of 
clearness,  logic,  and  lucid  reasoning  powers.  The  two  elements 
mingle  and  intermingle,  are  reciprocal,  and  are  finally  blended 
— as  it  were  return  the  borrowed  services  at  the  very  moment 
that  they  are  borrowed. 

Who  is  there  that  does  not  retain  an  accurate  memory  or 
Lord  Chesterfield  ? — not  only  "  the  most  French  of  all  English- 
men," as  he  has  been  called,  but  who  would  have  been  also  the 
most  French  of  all  Frenchmen  after  Voltaire  had  fate  decreed 
that  he  should  be  born  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
English  Channel.  Has  he  not  been  the  more  popular  with  us 
in  that  he  has  never  succeeded  in  being  so  in  his  own  country  ? 
All  these  men  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  our  teachers  and 
our  pupils,  our  sources  of  inspiration  and  by  us  inspired,  our 
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modelsandour  imitators,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  they  owe 
more  to  us  than  we  owe  them,  or  the  reverse.  We  can,  how- 
ever, say  with  perfect  justness  that  at  this  period  the  commu- 
nity of  mind  between  the  two  different  races  was  as  intimate  as 
it  could  possibly  be. 

To  Swift  we  owe  little,  as  it  is  equally  certain,  though  some 
have  called  him  the  English  Rabelais,  that  he  owes  us  no  debt. 
He  was  too  vehement  and  fierce  to  have  gained  anything  from 
a  study  of  French  Letters  ;  and  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France,  though  it  borrowed  nothing  from  him,  was  perfectly 
conversant  with  his  works.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
from  that  time,  as  well  as  much  later  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
he  was  immensely  read,  immensely  admired,  and  constantly 
imitated,  particularly  by  the  journalists  and  essayists ;  and  in 
addition  has  returned  to  us  in  the  pages  of  Walter  Scott,  so 
that  those  of  us  who  followed  the  Scotch  Puritans  did  so  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  "  Admirable  Crichton."  As  for 
Pope,  what  can  we  say  of  him  but  that  more  than  any  other 
English  writer  he  represents  the  confluence,  the  mingling  and 
combination  of  two  influences? — for  he  is  the  pupil  of  the 
French  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  their  teacher  in  the 
eighteenth.  Pope  was  a  disciple  of  Boileau,  and  the  inspiration 
of  Voluire;  a  greater  poet  indeed  than  Boileau,  Pope  has 
taken  from  French  satire  his  literary  theories  and  ideals  ;  and 
in  his  turn  he  has  so  impressed  himself  upon  the  mind  of 
Voltaire  that  the  best  philosophical  and  didactic  poems  of  the 
latter  are  Pope's  invested  with  new  thought  and  expressed  in 
an  original  form.  This  by  no  means  justifies  our  holding  such  a 
man  in  less  esteem.  If  it  be  true  that  the  English  to-day  hold 
Pope  in  very  moderate  estimation — which  estimation  appears  to 
me,  to  begin  with,  wrong — we  have  to  observe  that  it  is  no 
fruitless  thing  to  have  been  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
foreigner,  whilst  drawing  inspiration  from  him.  Because,  as 
in  this  instance,  if  our  own  country  fails  us  we  have  created 
another  that  is  at  once  flattered  by  our  having  honoured  it 
by  our  imitations,  and  grateful  for  the  new  ideas  that  we  have 
brought  into  it.  If  Pope  is  not  in  Westminster  Abbey — a  point 
upon  which   I  am   ignorant — he   has  a  right  to  be   in   the 
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Pantheon ;  just  as  Voltaire  would  have  some  claim  to  be  at 
Westminster  if  he  were  not  in  the  Pantheon.  What,  however, 
shows  prominently  and  distinctively  upon  the  horizon  of  great 
events  is  the  influence  of  England  upon  France  after  Voltaire. 
The  genius  of  Montesquieu,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  owes 
everything  from  first  to  last  to  England.  It  was  England  that 
gave  him  the  idea  of  political  liberty  and  the  idea  of  a  balanced 
and  equalised  constitution,  that  is,  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws." 

It  was  from  England  that  the  "Spirit  of  the  Laws"  came  into 
France.  According  to  a  story  that  seems  sufficiently  authentic, 
it  is  said  that  when  Montesquieu  was  asked  the  meaning  of 
the  epigram  in  the  "Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  "Prolem  sine  matre 
creatum,"  he  replied  :  "  Genius  was  the  rather  :  Liberty,  the 
mother."  He  may  possibly  have  said  this.  But  the  truth  is 
that  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Laws  "  had  Montesquieu  for  its  father 
and  the  English  Constitution  for  its  mother.  Consequently, 
the  epigram  is  false  ;  but  it  is  very  eflFective. 

Rousseau  and  Diderot,  no  less  than  Montesquieu,  drank 
at  the  English  fountain-head.  A  fiict  to  be  carefully 
noted,  and  that  in  any  case  a  Frenchman  cannot  &il 
to  remark  or  assume,  is  that  whilst  Smollett,  and  probably 
Fielding,  imitated  Le  Sage,  Diderot  and  Rousseau  eagerly 
imitated  Richardson.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
popularity  of  Richardson  in  France.  It  has  been  enormous. 
A  dozen  French  authors  have  been  in&tuated  with  him  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth.  He  has  been  the  privileged  sovereign  novelist 
in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  Diderot  could  not  speak  of 
Richardson  in  ordinary  tones  ;  he  became  lyrical  and  emotional 
directly  he  began  to  speak  of  him.  He  imitated  him  in  his  plays 
and  novels  (and  also  Sterne),  in  his  correspondence  and  conversa- 
tion. He  would  have  liked  even  to  have  copied  Richardson's 
mode  of  life.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Rousseau.  "  La  Nouvelle 
H61oise"is  a  prolonged  echo  of"  Clarissa  Harlowe."  Rousseau 
is  a  saddened  sentimentalist  whom  Richardson  stirred  up  \  he 
is  also  a  master  of  paradox  who  owes  the  revelation  of  his 
true  bent  to  Diderot.     Rousseau,  a  born  cosmopolitan,  was  fated 
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to  submit  to  many  diverse  influences,  those  of  his  own  country, 
of  France,  of  Diderot  and  Grimm  ;  but  the  strongest  in- 
fluence was  exercised  by  Richardson,  because  Richardson 
is  something  more  than  a  novelist :  he  is  a  sentimentalist,  and 
consequently  Rousseau  is  a  sentimentalist  to  the  depth  of  his 
heart.  And  this  is  the  source  of  all  the  sentimentaltsm  in 
which  every  mode  of  our  existence  is  steeped  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  sensibility  that  is  too  facile 
and  uncritical,  a  tendency  to  tearfulness  and  effusiveness  :  a  taste 
that  is  more  or  less  sincere  for  the  life  that  is  simple  and  rural — 
all  this  we  get  from  Rousseau,  and  it  came  to  him  to  a  great 
extent  from  Richardson.  Richardson  was  translated  by  the 
Abbe  Privost,  by  Letourneur,  Monod,  Barri,  and  by  Jules 
Janin.  He  was  dramatised  by  Nepomucene  Lemercier,  and 
imitated  more  or  less  exactly  by  a  crowd  of  French  writers. 
Richardson  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  English  Litera- 
ture ;  and  he  marks  one  that  is  even  more  important  in 
French  Literature. 

No  other  English  writer  down  to  Byron  and  Walter  Scott 
has  had  the  same  claim  upon  our  attention,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  intellect  and  ethics. 

Although  our  admiration  for  Goldsmith  has  never  attained 
the  same  degree  as  for  the  master  writer  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  he  has  been  remarkably  popular.  For  us  he 
exists  as  the  creator  of  but  one  type  and  figure,  that  of  his 
^  Vicar "  ;  but  it  is  a  type  that  has  become  popular  with 
us,  and  served  as  a  model  for  our  portraiture  of  the  ^^  good 
priest "  or  simply  of  a  "  good  old  man."  The  figures  of 
two  white-haired  old  men  are  impressed  somehow  as  com- 
panion pictures  upon  our  memory,  those  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  the  Savoyard  Vicar. 

Diderot,  as  we  have  already  said,  imitated  the  witty 
licentiousness  and  good-tempered  eccentricity  found  in 
Laurence  Sterne  ;  but  it  was  more  especially  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  this  humour  and  whimsical  sensibility 
particularly  delighted  dilettante  and  ultra-refined  people. 
There  is  a  whole  literature  in  France  after  the  ^^  manner 
of  Sterne,"  and  a  whole  group  of  novelists  to  whom  a  story 
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is  only  a  pretext  for  philosophical  digression  of  a  more  or 
less  didactic  and  witty  character.  In  our  own  day,  M.  Anatole 
France  and  M.  Barres  have  unconsciously,  or  even  perhaps 
consciously,  followed  the  school  of  Sterne,  which  it  is  worth 
noting  had  a  renewal  of  European,  and  particularly  French 
popularity  given  it  by  Nietzsche,  who  has  specifically  expressed 
his  admiration  of  it.  Horace  Walpole,  alike  from  the  point  of 
view  of  man  and  author,  is  of  no  great  significance  :  but  in  a 
survey,  however  rapid,  that  purports  to  show  the  relations 
between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom,  he  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten. 

Horace  Walpole  was  the  friend  of  Madame  du  DefFand, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this  great  lady*s  salon. 
He  corresponded  with  his  elderly  friend,  and  these  extremely 
^^  piquant "  letters  were  not,  as  is  well  known,  without  their 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  people  to  whom  anything  that 
came  from  England  had  a  most  attractive  flavour,  and  one 
may  almost  say,  an  incalculable  value. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  as  Ste.  Beuve  observed,  and  even 
in  our  own  days,  Horace  Walpole  is  a  melancholy  figure  in 
the  history  of  our  literature,  our  society,  and  our  morals* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more.  It  is  fitting  to 
send  a  remembrance  to  Miss  Burney,  whose  novels  of  manners 
are  interesting,  though  perhaps  somewhat  superficial.  She 
makes  one  more  link  between  the  two  peoples-^or  at  least 
in  the  literary  worlds  of  the  two  peoples — for  she  was  in 
London  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  friend  of 
Talleyrand  and  Madame  de  Stael,  and  she  finished  by  marrying 
D'Arblay,  the  French  general.  She  is  the  prelude  to  a  series 
of  illustrious  Anglo-French  marriages  :  as  is  well  known, 
Alfred  de  Vigny  married  a  young  English  girl,  and  Alphonse 
de  Lamartine  did  the  same.  So.  that  Miss  Burney  must  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  important  circumstances 
in  the  influence  of  English  Literature  upon  French  Literature. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  it  was  the  English  prose  writers  who 
had  exercised  influence  upon  French  Literature.    The  influ- 
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encc  of  the  prose  writers,  however  great  it  may  be,  is  never 
as  profound  as  that  of  the  poets.  Now  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  an  ascendancy  of  the 
poetic  kind  which  England  wields  over  France. 

Four  distinctive  characteristics  present  themselves — the 
passionate  admiration  of  the  French  for  Shakespeare,  for  Ossian, 
for  Young,  and  for  Byron. 

As  we  saw,  Shakespeare  had  been  admired  in  France  ever 
since  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  in  the  form  presented 
by  Voltaire  for  the  admiration  of  the  French  he  could  only 
be  accepted  with  reserve  ;  and  it  was  indeed  with  all  sorts 
of  reservations — in  fact,  at  one  particular  moment  with  anger — 
that  Voltaire  had  cried  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  working  secretly  in  the  same  direction,  that 
Shakespeare  was  nothing  but  the  ^^  rough  sketch  '*  of  a  great 
genius;  for  he  feared  that  the  admiration  had  gone  too  far, 
and  this  alarmed  his  French  taste  as  well  as  his  amour  propre. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  French  affec- 
tion for  Shakespeare  was  mingled  with  uneasiness,  and  admira- 
tion with  caution. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century — thanks  to 
Garrick,  whom  many  of  the  French  had  seen,  and  whose 
fame  had  passed  across  the  Straits ;  also  to  the  translation 
by  Letourneur  (the  first  translation  that  merits  the  name), 
and  thanks  also  to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  the  first,  at 
least  with  the  authority  attaching  to  a  great  writer,  to  speak 
of  Shakespeare  with  enthusiasm  ;  and,  above  all,  thanks  to 
the  natural  march  of  Time,  which  gradually  acclimatises 
genius  to  soils  the  least  suited  to  it  originally — the  deifi- 
cation of  Shakespeare  in  France  is  an  accomplished  fact. 
He  is  not  yet,  nor  has  ever  been,  of  the  number  of  those 
who  are  not  disputed  over  (which  I  regard  as  an  advantage) ; 
but  from  about  1800  men  have  disputed  about  him  only 
after  they  have  proclaimed  him  prince  of  the  universal 
theatre. 

The  passion  for  Ossian  was  to  be  less  enduring,  but 
from  1800  to  1 81 5  it  exceeded  that  felt  for  Shakespeare^ 
The   ingenious,   and  in  some  ways  pleasurable  mystification 
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by  Macpherson  had  in  truth  bewildered  and  excited  the 
French  intellects  during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  romanesque  imagination  reappeared  with  him 
in  France,  which  constituted  an  entirely  new  ^Eict,  and  one 
of  considerable  importance. 

Chateaubriand  was  not  a  pupil  of  Macpherson,  and  to 
represent  him  as  one  would  be  an  exaggeration  verging  on 
absurdity.  But  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  imagination  whose 
genius  had  discovered  itself  to  him  by  a  crowd  of  exciting 
causes,  amongst  which  must  be  reckoned  Ossian  ;  and  whose 
popularity  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  popularity  of  Ossian 
having  prepared  &vourabIe  ground  for  him  and  opened  out 
the  way  for  him.  French  Romanticism  was  not  born  with 
Ossian.  But  in  the  height  of  the  Empire  period  there  existed 
a  state  of  being  that  was  already  steeped  in  what  may  be  called 
Ossian  sentiment,  soon  to  become  romantic  sentiment,  and 
that  was  soon  ripe  for  the  birth  of  Romanticism  itself. 

The  histories  of  French  Literature  do  not  emphasise  this 
enough,  and  it  is  therefore  both  appropriate  and  profitable 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  here. 

The  same  observations  must  be  made  with  regard  to  the 
"  Poet  of  Night "  as  we  say  in  France  ;  or  it  would  be 
even  more  exact  to  say  the  "  Poet  of  the  Night  Thoughts." 
His  gloomy  and  impressive  book  had  been  translated  by 
Letourneur  in  1769,  and  went  through  fifty  editions.  It  was 
a  book  which  was  not  only  admired  and  valued  by  the  culti- 
vated in  France,  but  was  also  popular.  It  is  clear  that 
whatever  elements  of  melancholy,  grief,  and  desolation  and 
despair  are  to  be  found  in  French  Romantic  Literature  can 
be  traced  back  to  Young,  and  to  the  popularity  of  Young 
for  its  impetus :  just  as  the  legendary  and  mediaeval 
element  is  attributable  to  Ossian  and  the  popularity  of 
Ossian. 

The  devotion  of  the  French  to  Young  was  or  a  more 
lasting  nature  than  that  shown  to  Ossian.  The  "sway  of 
Ossian"  may  be  considered  as  lasting  from  1795  to  1820 
at  most,  whilst  the  supremacy  of  Young,  which  began  in 
1795,   continued    to    1830.      These   details   will    suffice   to 
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indicate    to    what    extent    French    Romanticism    has   been 
penetrated  by  this  double  influence. 

As  for  Byron  in  his  own  province  somewhat  later,  he 
exercised  a  magic  influence  upon  French  Literature.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his 
poetry  and  considerably  more  conversant  with  his  achieve- 
ments and  exploits  that  revealed  him  throughout  Europe  as  the 
hero  of  a  novel.  His  works  had  been  incompletely  though 
birly  adequately  translated  in  1822  byAmedee  Pichot  :  never- 
theless, almost  immediately  the  Byronic  hero,  portrayed  with 
suflicient  distinctiveness  and  drawn  with  a  certain  amount  or 
strength,  issued  forth  from  the  imagination  of  the  French 
poets.  Victor  Hugo  was  not  conversant  with  Byron,  and  in 
no  way  owes  anything  to  him  :  the  nature  of  the  two  kinds 
of  genius  was  as  dissimilar  as  perhaps  it  could  conceivably  be. 
But  Lamartine,  though  very  different  in  character,  rendered 
homage  to  Byron  with  a  sort  of  veneration  not  unmingled 
with  terror  ;  and  not  only  this,  he  is  often,  as  in  the  "  Despair," 
visibly  inspired  either  directly  by  Byron's  own  sentiments,  or 
by  the  general  ideas  that  Byron  had  diffused  through  the 
world  of  letters  of  that  period.  At  the  beginning  of  their 
career  both  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Th^ophile  Gautier  deliber- 
ately copied  him  ;  and  there  were  a  multitude  of  imitative  beings, 
of  whom  litei^ry  history  need  take  no  cognisance  beyond 
recording  their  names,  to  whom  the  works  of  Byron  between 
1825  ^^^  i^i^o  were  a  true  mine  of  wealth  and  most  profitable 
field  for  exploiting. 

To  these  four  grand  names  we  must  add  the  name  of 
Walter  Scott,  whose  influence  upon  our  writers  of  18 15  to 
1840  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate. 

Walter  Scott  has  not  been  the  most  admired  English  author. 
But  he  has  been  the  most  read,  the  most  imitated,  and  the 
most  drawn  upon,  being  the  most  popular.  No  French 
novelist  down  to  the  appearance  of  Alexandre  Dumas  has 
been  more  widely  read  in  France  than  Walter  Scott ;  and 
consequently  our  writers,  whether  intentionally  or  by  some  sort 
of  faulity,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  imitating  him. 
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It  was  the  influence  of  Walter  Scott,  even  ndore  than  that 
of  Ossian,  which  gave  French  Romanticism  so  marked  a 
mediaeval  character.  Again,  it  was  owing  to  Walter  Scott 
that  the  historical  novel,  for  so  long  neglected  by  us,  found 
again  a  field  for  itself — indeed,  one  might  almost  say  was  ^'set 
free"  upon  our  territory;  and  it  was  indirectly  owing  to 
Walter  Scott's  influence  that  our  stage,  following  upon  the 
track  of  the  novel,  as  has  ever  been  the  case,  produced  from 
about  1825  to  1850  so  many  more  or  less  historical  plays. 
All  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  whole  period  of  our  literature 
that  may  be  designated  ^^  Romantic  *'  has  been  deeply  aflfected 
by  English  influences.  We  shall  not  cease  to  maintain  that 
French  romantic  literature  au  fond  is  essentially  original,  essen- 
tially French  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  evolution 
towards  self-recognition,  self-detachment,  and  finally  self-con- 
sciousness, she  has  been  materially  aided  by  the  practice  existing 
at  that  time  amongst  the  French  of  consuntly  studying  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Ossian,  Byron,  Young,  and  Walter 
Scott,  is  surely  a  no  less  incontestable  fact. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  influence  of  English  Literature 
upon  French  Literature  has  been  less  marked,  so  it  appears  to 
me,  than  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  whether  in  the  eighteenth 
century  or  in  the  Romantic  period.     Nevertheless,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  following  three  important  circumstances. 
They  are  all  important,  though  not  of  equal  sigitificance.     The    ' 
French  philosophical  writers  have  ceaselessly  studied  the  English  "       y  ^ 
philosophers ;  French  poets  have  sometimes  drawn  their  inspi-         j 
ration  from  English  sources;  a  French  novelist  of  the  firsts-.  ^/ 
order  has  been  to  a   great  extent  the  disciple  of   Dickens, 
r  Ernest  Renan,  however,  our  brilliant  and  penetrating  philoso-^ 
pher,  owes  nothing,  so  far  as  I  can  discern,  to  England.     It  is 
true  he  went  to  London  to  attend  lectures,  but  he  did  not 
make  any  deep  acquaintanceship,  even  by  means  of  lectures, 
with  the  English  philosophers.     On  the  other  hand,  Hippolyte  ^  ^ 
Taine  was  so  steeped  in  English  thought  that  he  was  reproached 
in  France  with  being  '^English  from  head  to  foot."     This  is 
clearly  realised  in  his  '^  Notes  upon  England,"  and  it  is  even 
more  marked,  if  this  is  possible,  in   his  philosophical  works. 
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where  the  influence  of  Stuart  Mill  and  Spencer  is  perceptible 
at  every  turn. 

Moreover,  Taine  was  a  disciple  of  Auguste  Comte,  who  in   "^^ 
his  turn  borrowed  largely  from  Spencer  and  Stuart  Mill. 

After  Taine  we  get  a  number  of  French  philosophers  of 
highly  original  talent,  at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  placed 
M.  Th6ophile  Ribot,  who  continued  their  biological-psycho- 
logical researches  along  the  lines  opened  out  by  the  English 
philosophers. 

Since    1840   the   French   novel    has  abandoned   the   road  / 
marked  out  by  Walter  Scott.     It  is  very  rarely  historical,  and  *^^ 
still   more   rarely  archaeological.     Balzac   with   his  powerful 
hand  cast  the  novel  on  to  another  track;  and   after  Balzac 
all  the  French  novelists,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  followed 
his  methods.     Till  i860,  and  even  in  that  year.  Frenchmen, 
and  still  more  their  wives  and  daughters,  whilst  showing  a 
great,  perhaps  too  great  fondness  for  French  novels,  were  even  y 
more  infatuated  with    English   novels,  and   especially    with  ' 
Dickens,  in   which  they   by  no   means  exhibited   bad   taste. 
The    outcome   of   this,  as   might  have  been  expected,  was 
that  at  least  one  gifted  novelist  would  make  his  appearance 
captivated  by  Dickens  and  endowed  with  his  style  of  work- 
manship. 

This  took  place  in  the  person  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  Like 
Dickens,  he  had  intense  sensibility,  and  like  Dickens  had  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  the  sentiment  of  pity.  He  had  also  the 
sense  of  the  comic  and  the  grotesque,  as  again  Dickens  had, 
and  excelled  in  caricature,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  could 
imagine  and  depict  pathetic  and  affecting  figures.  He  delighted 
in  expressing  the  feelings  of  weak  humanity — z  deserted 
child,  an  afflicted  girl,  a  lonely  and  neglected  old  man. 
Daudet  is  a  French  Dickens  ;  there  is  less  power  in  him,  less 
of  the  thinker,  and  less  of  the  great  poet ;  but  he  is  more 
clever,  and  more  skilful  in  the  general  composition  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  small  details. 

So  far  as  Daudet  is  concerned,  Dickens  opened  the  way  for 
him,  prepared  the  ground,  and,  one  might  almost  say,  created 
a  public  for  him.     Finally,  several  of  our  living  poets,  and  not 
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the  youngest  amongst  them,  but  rather  those  who  have  out- 
lived fifty  years,  in  the  flush  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm, 
Nj  have  dedicated  themselves  back  to  the  English  Lake  School, 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  also,  and  more  than  all, 
to  Shelley.  This  sort  of  retrospective  pilgrimage  has  resulted, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  but  one  great  work  ;  but  it  has  had  its 
effect,  and  stamped  an  entire  poetic  school  with  a  contem- 
plative and  intensely  thoughtful  character,  which  is  at  least  an 
interesting  circumstance  to  observe. 

It  is  not  necessary  here,  as  it  would  be  in  a  newspaper, 
to  give  the  latest  information  ;  but  I  must  at  least  indicate 
that  the  latest  English  idol  of  the  French  is  Ruskin,  the  philo-  n 
sopher  of  ^Esthetics.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  read  in  France 
with  passionate  eagerness :  he  is  translated,  commented  on, 
paraphrased,  re-arranged.  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possi- 
bility that  the  influence  of  Ruskin  in  France  has  created  a  new 
religion  in  our  country,  which  may  be  called  "  Kalolatrie." 
Seriously,  there  would  be  nothing  astonishing  if  out  of  this  cult 
for  Ruskin  there  issued  an  entirely  new  school  of  philosophy. 

I  have  to  claim  indulgence  for  the  inadequacy  of  this  rapid 
sketch.  What  I  have  striven  above  all.  to  do,  because  I 
have  felt  myself  wholly  competent,  was  to  emphasise  the  in- 
fluence of  England  upon  France,  whereas  I  may  have  failed 
to  recognise  in  the  same  degree  the  reciprocal  influences  of 
France  upon  England.  One  ought,  however,  to  search  for 
them,  and  it  is  possible  to  arrest  them  in  the  course  of 
reading  this  book  ;  a  task  that  would  not  be  a  difficult  one  for 
English  people. 

I  have  aimed  especially  in  this  preface  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  great  Macaulay's  epigram — France  is  the  interpreter  of 
England  to  the  human  race.  France,  to  my  thinking,  is  more 
than  this  :  but  that  she  has  fulfilled  this  function  for  two 
centuries,  and  has  been  right  in  so  doing,  and  has  herself 
derived  profit  thence,  I  wholly  agree.  In  conclusion,  for  more 
than  three  centuries  the  literatures  of  England  and  France 
have  always  been  united,  and  at  times  closely  united.  They 
have  rendered  mutual  service  and  elevated  each  other  without 
always  having  a  perfect  mutual  comprehension,  which  would 
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have  been  asking  too  much,  and  indeed  an  impossibility. 
They  have  been,  too,  the  two  European  literatures  whose 
value  is  undisputed,  and  whose  splendours  have  passed  and 
re-passed  with  the  greatest  fiicility  and  the  smallest  loss  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  Consequently  the  saying  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  may  be  appropriately  quoted  :  "  O  pu/chras  vices.** 

E.  F. 


Literary  History  of  France 

PART    I 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   ORIGINS  OF    FRENCH    LITERATURE 

Fr£nch  Literature  dates  its  birth  from  the  hour  that  the 
French  race,  after  having  spoken  the  Celtic  tongue  for  a 
prolonged  period  and  the  Latin  for  a  somewhat  briefer  one, 
began  once  again  to  use  a  tongue,  or  rather  many  tongues, 
distinguishable  from  the  speech  in  common  use  in  Germany, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spain,  that  gradually  developed  into  the 
French  language.  This  moment  of  transformation  must  be 
assigned  to  the  ninth  century,  certainly  not  earlier.  At  the 
same  ti'me  we  must  go  still  further  back  and  note  how,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the  language  spoken  in 
Gaul  began  gradually  to  detach  itself  from  Latin,  therein 
taking  the  first  step  in  its  evolution  into  a  national  language  ; 
and  in  this  evolution  we  have  the  beginnings  of  French 
Literature.  In  400  a.d.  the  Gauls,  even  in  the  country 
districts,  spoke  only  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only  exceptions 
being  the  Armoricans  (Bretons)  and  some  of  the  cantons 
in  the  Pyrenees.  Gaul  had  been  completely  Romanised  in 
this  as  in  many  other  respects.     The  great  universities,  com- 
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pletely  Latinised,  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Autun,and  Rheims,  had 
spread  the  Latin  tongue  and  the  Latin  literature  throughout 
the  whole  nation. 

Some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Latin  writers  during  the 
first  four  centuries  after  Christ  were  Gauls.  Domitius  Afer, 
the  master  of  Quintilian,  came  from  Nimes  ;  Marcus  Aper, 
author  of  "  The  Dialogue  of  Orators,"  was  a  Gaul  j  Favorinus, 
the  master  of  Aulus  Gellius,  was  a  native  of  Aries  ;  Ausonius, 
of  Bordeaux  ;  Numantianus  was  a  Gaul ;  St.  Paulin  de  Nole 
came  from  Bordeaux ;  Sulpicius  Severus,  from  Aquitaine ; 
St.  Hilaire,  from  Poitiers  ;  St.  Prosper,  from  Aquitaine ; 
and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  who  preached  in  Latin  at  Bourges, 
was  a  native  of  Lyons.  St.  Avitus,  preaching  once  at  Lyons, 
apologised  for  having  made  a  &lse  quantity. 

In  this  way  was  developed  the  language  known  as  Low 
Latin,  which  was  not  a  corrupt  Latin,  but  a  Latin  that  was  a 
mingling  of  the  classical  Latin  with  which  we  are  fiimiliar  and 
the  speech,  also  Latin,  of  the  soldiery,  the  veterans,  and  the 
Roman  working  people,  with  the  addition  in  Gaul  of  several 
Celtic  words,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  national  idiom. 

This  language  was  not  destroyed,  and  was  scarcely  altered, 
by  the  German  invasion.  The  Franks,  as  a  rule,  showed 
themselves  quite  ready  to  assimilate  the  common  Latin  tongue. 
The  Teutonic  Franks  in  the  North  were  somewhat  inimical 
to  it ;  but  the  Neustrian  Franks,  who  were  far  more  numerous, 
quickly  yielded  to  its  influence.  The  Germanic  element  has 
given  to  our  language  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  words 
only,  to  which  number  must  be  added  about  five  hundred 
introduced  at  a  later  period  by  the  Normans. 

Low  Latin  was  not  destroyed.  It  died  out  gradually 
because  the  civilisation  of  which  it  was  the  expression  no 
longer  flourished  amongst  us,  or,  indeed,  anywhere.  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century,  and  Mamert 
Claudius  even  earlier,  in  the  fifth,  had  deplored  the  decay  of 
noble  Latin.  But  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  Gregory 
the  Great  almost  prides  himself  that  he  does  not  speak  pure 
Latin,  and  he  refuses  to  submit  to  the  rules  of  philology  laid 
down  by  the  grammarian  Donat.      By  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventh  century  the  last  rhetoricians  (professors  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature)  are  merely  schoolmasters  {praceptores)^ 
and  pure  Latin  has  been  given  an  asylum  in  the  monasteries. 

But,  unlike  the  universities,  the  monasteries  were  closed 
bodies  which  preserved  traditions  but  diffused  nothing. 
Moreover,  "  Romance "  soon  took  the  place  of  "  Low 
Latin."  "  Romance  '*  itself  was  corrupt  Latin,  and  de- 
veloped into  a  new  language,  having  its  own  rules,  idioms, 
and  syntax,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Teutonic  language  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  had.  It  was  said  in 
the  eighth  century  of  a  polyglot  of  that  time  that  he  spoke 
three  tongues  equally  well — "  Romana,"  or  the  Roman  tongue  ; 
"  Latina,"  or  Low  Latin  ;  "  Teutonica,"  or  old  German — 
which  shows  clearly  that  Romance  was  distinguished  equally 
from  Low  Latin  and  from  German.  The  oldest  records  of 
this  Romance  tongue  are  found  in  the  ^*  Glossary  of  the 
Abbey  of  Reichenau,"  the  **  Oath  of  Louis  the  German " 
at  Strasbourg  in  842  a.d.,  and  the  Cantiline  of  St.  Eulalia 
(about  880  A.D.).  Under  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  Romance 
developed  still  more,  and  rapidly  eliminated  the  Teutonic 
element.  The  scholars  were  compelled  to  go  to  Germany  to 
study  the  Teutonic  language.  Hugh  Capet,  a  little  later,  is 
obliged  to  have  an  interpreter  to  negotiate  with  Otho  IL,  and 
probably  he  owed  his  crown  largely  to  the  &ct  that  he  could 
only  speak  the  national  language,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
other. 

It  must  be  remembered — indeed,  it  is  a  familiar  fiict — if  we 
wish  to  distinguish  precisely  between  Latin  and  Teutonic,  that 
'*  Romance"  was  not  one  language  ;  it  was  composed  of  many 
dialects — Italian,  Spanish,  Provencal,  Languedoc,  French,  Bur- 
gundian,  &c.  And  among  all  the  dialects  spoken  in  the 
territory  of  France  itself,  two  large  main  groups  are  distin- 
guishable— those  dialects  spoken  north  of  the  Loire,  in  which 
^  oui  "  was  pronounced  as  ^^  oil,"  and  those  spoken  south  of  the 
Loire,  in  which  "  oui  "  was  pronounced  as  "  oc."  Dante,  in 
his  work  "  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,"  reviewing  these  two  great 
groups  and  also  Italian,  says  some  say  ^*  oil,"  some  '^  oc,"  and 
others  "si"  (for  the  word  "yes").     Henceforth  we  get  the 
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nomenclature  so  long  employed  for  the  territory  of  ancient 
Gaul — the  country  of  the  Langue  d'oc,  and  the  country  of  the 
Langue  d'oil.  OiJtside  this  territory  there  was  the  Armorican 
Peninsula  (in  which  the  Celtic  tongue  still  lived),  and  the 
cantons  of  the  Pyrenees  whose  inhabitants  spoke  that 
mysterious  Basque  tongue,  a  language  having  no  affinity  to 
any  other  known  language,  of  which,  even  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  is  reported  that  some  one  said  to  Scaliger  :  ^^  I  am 
told  these  people  can  understand  one  another,  but  I  do  not 
believe  it."  To  conclude  this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  lan- 
guages successively  spoken  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
Pyrenees,  we  must  note  the  epoch  in  which  ^^ Romance" 
developed  into  "  Old  French."  We  may  assign  the  period, 
roughly  speaking,  to  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Romance  speech  still  retained  two 
cases,  one  for  the  subject,  the  other  for  the  complement. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  two  forms 
disappeared  and  one  only  remained,  as  now  in  use,  and  this 
was  the  form  used  for  the  complement.  In  Romance  the 
article  was  scarcely  used  ;  in  Old  French  no  substantive  was 
employed  without  the  article.  Furthermore,  from  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus,  and  still  more  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis, 
"French"  (that  is,  the  dialect  of  the  He  de  France)  was 
beginning  to  predominate  over  all  the  other  dialects  of 
Langue  d*oil. 

To  sum  up  :  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  century  it  is  Low 
Latin  ;  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  twelfth,  Romance ;  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth.  Old  French ;  and  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  our  own  day.  Modern  French — such,  through  periodic 
transformations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  has  been  the  succession  of 
different  languages  spoken  by  our  nation  since  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Latin  remaining  always  the  foundation  of  our  language. 
We  must  proceed  to  examine  those  works  of  a  literary 
character  which  have  been  written  in  these  various  languages. 
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After  the  Cantilkne^  or  the  "  Sequence  of  St.  Eulalia " 
(ninth  century),  and  the  "Life  of  St.  Liger"  (tenth  century), 
which  are  rather  philological  monuments  than  literary  works, 
come  the  Chansons  de  Gestes,  marking  the  beginning  of  our 
History  of  Literature.  The  Chansons  ^e  n<»c»#>g  Qr#»  FpiV 
Poetry.  They  relate  historical  or  legendary  events^  eniiiaaced 
by  imaginative  treatment  and  the  char*^  ^^  rKy»Km  The 
oldest  are  ttie  shortest  in  length  ;  they  are  really  scarcely  more 
than  a  development  of  the  primitive  Canti/ene,  After  this 
we  get  more  elaborate  productions,  but  they  are  less  vigorous 
and  vivid.  Still  later  come  long-winded  and  monotonous 
poems,  loaded  with  genealogies,  incidents,  and  anecdotes,  oju| 
of  which  grew  later  the  Romance  of  Chivalry  in  the  fourteenth 

The  great  majority  oi  these  poems  are  written  in  the 
Langue  d'oil,  in  a  versification  that  is  peculiar  to  them,  which 
I  shall  briefly  explain  here.  Among  the  ancients  the  basis  ot 
the  metrical  s)rstem  was  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  :  a  fixed 
number  of  short  and  long  syllables  formed  a  "foot,"  and  a 
fixed  number  of  feet  made  up  the  line.  In  proportion  as  the 
"Barbarians"  (that  is,  the  Spanish,  Bretons,  Germans,  and 
ourselves)  lost  their  feeling  for  "  quantity,"  so  by  degrees  the 
metrical  basis  of  the  line  became  the  number  of  syllables  instead 
of  the  quantity  :  a  certain  number  of  syllables,  whether  long 
or  short  in  quantity,  formed  the  line  henceforward.  There 
had  previously  been  Latin  poetry  of  this  kind — popular  songs 
and  war  songs — and  in  Romance  there  were  no  other  kinds. 
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It  will  probably  be  asked,  What  is  it  that  marks  the  measure 
in  this  kind  of  verse,  and  what  is  it  that  indicates  the  end  of 
one  line  and  the  beginning  of  another  ?  It  is  marked  by  the 
very  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  by  the  special  manner 
of  emphasising  this  syllable  and  of  making  it  distinct  and  apart 
from  all  the  others.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  separate  this 
syllable  from  the  rest  ?  by  the  punctuation,  in  the  first  place  : 
every  syllable  followed  by  a  pause  is  strongly  accented.  In 
default  of  the  punctuation,  there  being  nothing  else  to  fulfil 
this  office,  each  line  would  have  its  pause  at  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  point,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  disagreeably 
monotonous.  But  even  failing  punctuation  there  would  be 
the  recurrence  of  similar  sounds  or  of  syllables  having  the  same 
sound.  In  any  sentence  in  which  the  syllables  repeat  the 
sound  it  will  be  found  that  they  get  naturally  accented  and 
have  a  definite  relative  value.  If  we  repeat  the  words,  ^^  Je 
suis  doux,  serviable,  modeste,  inofFensif,"  we  find  that  the 
sentence  is  perfectly  even,  no  one  syllable  standing  out  promi- 
nently ;  whereas  in  "Je  suis  clement,  obligeant,  condescen- 
dant,  innocent,"  the  final  syllable  in  each  of  these  four  words 
has  the  strongest  emphasis,  necessitating  a  pause  after  each, 
whilst  the  sentence  is  no  longer  even  and  flowing  ;  it  scans 
and  forms  four  lines,  primitive  and  simple  indeed,  yet  we  may 
legitimately  call  them  lines.  In  this  way  we  get  the  birth  of 
Rhyme,  or  rather  of  Assonance,  which  is  a  clumsy,  tentative 
kind  of  rhyme.  It  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  marking  the 
end  of  each  line  and  of  separating  one  line  from  the  next. 

Assonance  was  used,  even  in  Latin,  in  the  composition  of 
those  popular  and  warlike  songs  to  which  we  referred  above. 
In  Romance  there  was  no  poetry  without  assonance,  though 
the  lines  were  of  varying  lengths.  The  mediaeval  poets  used 
the  eight-syllable  line,  the  ten-syllable  line,  and  later  on  the 
twelve-syllable  line  or  "Alexandrine."  The  octosyllabic  line 
can  be  considered  as  a  degenerate  form  of  the  iambic  dimeter, 
a  measure  commonly  employed  in  the  Church  Chants  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

"  lUumina  cor  omnium 
Absterge  sordes  mentium." ' 

«  Ambroise, 
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Tlie  decasyllabic  line  may  be  regarded  (though  this  is  much 
more  doubtful)  as  a  departure  from  the  Sapphic  verse — 

"  Abstulit  clarum  |  cita  mors  Achillem." 

The  last  syllable  was  slurred,  to  render  the  line  absolutely 
symmetrical,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
decasyllabic  line  was  frequently  broken  up  into  two  equal 
parts,  just  as  is  done  sometimes  by  the  most  modern  writers. 
The  twelve-syllable  line,  or  "Alexandrine,"  only  showed 
itself  at  a  late  epoch  in  our  literature — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  hence  we  can  hardly  regard  it 
as  a  degenerate  form  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter,  which  runs  as 
follows — 

"  Phaselus  ille  quem  |  videtis,  hospites." 

Probably  it  arose  in  this  manner  :  it  was  the  custom  to  divide 
the  line  of  ten  syllables  into  two  parts,  the  first  portion  being 
completed  at  the  fourth  syllable,  as  follows — 

"Cest  le  grand  deuil  |  pour  la  mort  de  Roland." 

Thus  the  second  hemistich  became  almost  a  separate  part  of 
the  line  and  produced  a  measure  familiar  to  the  ear,  so  that  it 
was  quite  natural  to  attempt  to  write  a  line  in  this  same 
measure,  repeated  twice  over,  as  follows — 

"  C'est  le  deuil  eternel  |  pour  la  mort  de  Roland." 

This  novelty  having  quickly  pleased,  that  is  to  say,  it  took 
three  centuries  to  win  itself  a  sure  footing  (for  all  innovations 
in  rhyme  are  very  slow  in  making  progress,  and  three  cen- 
turies mean  a  rapid  initiation),  the  Alexandrine  ousted  the 
decasyllabic  line. 

In  addition,  many  other  verse-forms  were  employed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  Lyrical  Poetry, 
and  we  shall  consider  these  forms  of  versification  when  dealing 
with  this  branch  of  poetry.  ^To  sum  up,  the  Heroic  Poems 
are  written  in  octosyllabic  lines,  decasyllabic  lines,  or  in 
Alexandrines,  and,  whatever  the    form,   they  are  always   in 
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rhymed  lines.  A  striking  characteristic  is  that  the  lines  do 
not  rhyme  in  pairs ;  the  rhyme  is  indefinitely  repeated.  A 
score  of  lines,  or  thirty  perhaps,  will  have  the  same  rhyme  or 
assonance.  Then  a  different  assonance  is  employed  for  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  lines,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated. 
The  lines  which  are  thus  united  by  a  common  assonance  form 
a  couplet,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  ^'  leash.") 

This  slight  sketch,  which  was  necessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  versification  of  the  Heroic  Poetry  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  being  finished,  we  will  now  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  literature. 

The  "  Barbarians  "  brought  with  them  to  the  land  of  Gaul 
their  own  poets.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Fortunat,  Sidonius 
AppoUinaris,  all  tell  of  the  songs  of  the  Frankish  warriors, 
which  were  accompanied  by  the  harp.  At  the  board  ot 
Charlemagne  and  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  the  bards  chanted, 
either  in  Teutonic  or  in  Romance,  just  in  the  same  fashion 
as  did  the  aedei  at  the  banquets  of  the  Greek  faionarchs  in 
Homeric  times.  In  the  ninth  century,  Bernlef,  a  blind  poet, 
used  to  narrate  in  song  legendary  exploits  and  combats,  accom- 
panying himself  with  the  harp.  These  poets,  who  are  known 
as  the  Jongleurs,  Troubadours,  or  by  various  other  titles,  even 
went  to  the  battle-field  with  the  warriors.  In  1066  Taillefer, 
^^a  right  famous  singer,'*  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
and  another,  Bertolais  by  name,  was  the  appointed  troubadour 
of  Raoul  de  Cambrai.  It  was  from  these  primitive  songs  that 
the  Cantilena  originated,  followed  later  by  the  Chansons  de 
Gestes,  which  are  themselves  developments  of  the  Cantilena. 

The  Heroic  Poetry  dealt  with  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
in  order  to  simplify  matters  to  some  extent  in  dealing  with  the 
vast  mass  of  Epic  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  following 
classification  has  been  adopted.  Firsr  t^^re  is  the  Heroic 
Poetry  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  his  companions  in  arms — 
this  is  called  the  Carlovingian  or  French  Cycle  ;  second^  the 
Her^ic^Poetry  relating  to  Armorican  legends,  to  King  Arthur, 
his  contemporaries  or  successors — this  is  the  Armorican,  Breton, 
or  Arthurian  Cycle  ;  third,  the  Heroic  Poetry  dealing  wkh  the 
vague  traditions  of  antiquity  which    the    Middle  Ages   still 
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preserved — this  is  known  as  the  Roman  Cycle  or  Cycle  of 
Antiquity.  The  Carlovingian  Cycle  contains  the  finest  work, 
and  the  work  which  most  repays  our  study  ;  its  poems  possess 
a  common  characteristic  which  marks  them  out  From  the 
works  of  the  other  Cycles,  and  gives  them  value — they  have 
the  quality  of  sincerity.  It  is  clear  that  the  author  has  a 
profound  belief  in  his  own  story  :  he  looks  upon  himself,  not 
as  a  mere  story-teller,  but  as  an  historian.  Moreover,  the 
stories  have  all  a  certain  vehemence  not  always  far  removed 
frtJiSr  brutality,  an  eloquence  and  glow  as  well  as  a  true  feeling 
for  moral  grandeur^  ana,  mdeed,  almost  an  incapacity  for  any 
other  standpoint.  On  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  neither 
craftsmanship  nor  skilfulness  of  setting,  nor  plan.'  The 
brusque  opening  [ex  abrupto  as  the  old  rhetoricians  termed  it) 
foretells  the  denouement ;  the  end,  equally  abrupt,  dismisses  the 
reader  with  the  words,  "  Farewell,  the  story  is  ended.'*  These 
twelfth-century  Homers  did  not  get  the  skilful  handling  of  a 
Pisistratus. 

XK^rrtri*!!  Ainnon<^^  y|i#.  fjnest  without  2l  doubt^  and  the  oldest 
ot  ,tgc  Heroic  Poenis  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  original^ 
is  the  ^^^one  or  Roland**  (eleventh  century),  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Oxford  in  1836  by  FrancTsque  Michel.  It  is 
written  in  Norman  dialect,  and  the  copy  still  in  existence  is 
most  likely  a  second  version  of  the  original,  very  much 
altered  :  the  name  Turoldus  is  inscribed  on  it,  and  may 
possibly  designate  the  author,  but  more  probably  stands  for 
the  copyist.  The  poem  consists  of  4,002  lines,  divided  into 
five  sections.  The  first  section  relates  the  embassy  of  the 
Saracen  King  Marsilius  to  Charlemagne,  and  the  treason  of 
Ganelon,  Charlemagne's  vassal.  In  the  second  section,  re- 
assured by  the  promises  of  Marsilius  and  the  sworn  oath  of 
Ganelon,  Charlemagne  quits  Spain,  where  he  had  long  been 
waging  war,  leaving  the  command  of  his  rearguard  to  his 
nephew  Roland,  with  whom  are  Oliver  and  Bishop  Turpin. 
In  the  third  section,  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  Roland,  on  his 
way  through  the  Pass  of  Roncevaux,  is  attacked  by  the 
Saracens  in  spite  of  their  sworn  oaths,  and  defends  himselt 
heroically.     In  section  four,  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
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has  heard  too  late  the  despairing  blast  of  Roland's  horn, 
returns,  and  takes  vengeance  for  the  massacre  of  his  faithful 
followers,  and  recovers  their  bodies.  In  the  fifth  and  last 
section,  the  traitor  Ganelon  is  captured  and  put  to  death. 

Throughout  the  poem  are  many  fine  episodes :  the  fore- 
bodings of  Roland,  trapped  in  the  awesome  defiles ;  the 
sighting  of  the  enemy  by  Oliver,  and  his  vain  entreaties  that 
Roland  shall  sound  the  horn  ;  the  blessing  bestowed  on  the 
warriors  by  Bishop  Turpin  ;  Roland's  address  to  his  loyal 
knights ;  the  battle  itself,  and  the  succeeding  disaster  ;  the 
quarrel  between  Roland  and  Oliver  which  is  healed  by 
Turpin  ;  the  blowing  of  the  horn  the  first  time,  by  Roland ; 
the  return  of  Charlemagne,  who  hears  the  horn  and  is  over- 
whelmed with  dread  fears ;  the  sounding  by  Roland  of  the 
horn  for  the  second  time  ;  this  hero  alone  among  his  dead 
comrades,  vainly  striving  to  break  his  sword,  but  only  cracking 
the  Pyrenean  rock  ;  the  dying  of  Roland,  and  the  last  vision 
of  his  departed  glories  ;  his  body  carried  up  to  heaven  by  the 
angel  Gabriel,  while  darkness  gathers  thick  upon  the  earth  (a 
sign  of  the  lamentation  over  his  death)  ;  the  prayer  of  the 
beautiful  Aude  (the  sister  of  Oliver  and  the  destined  bride  of 
Roland)  that  Charlemagne  will  take  vengeance  on  Ganelon. 

Among  all  the  other  Heroic  Poems  the  "  Song  of  Roland  " 
stands  apart^  marked  nut  \^^f  jfg  ppir  grandeur^  its  pTcturesque 
force,^  its  .eloquence^  and  its  magnificent  exaltation  of 
patriotism.  As  is  well  known,  Victor  Hugo  drew  inspiration 
from  it  for  his  '^  Aymerillot "  (L6gende  des  Siecles),  as  did  also 
M.  de  Hornier  for  his  '*  Daughter  of  Roland  " — the  only  fine 
tragedy  which  we  have  had  since  the  days  of  Romantic  Drama. 

But  we  must  refer  and  give  due  praise  to  some  of  the  other 
Heroic  Poems,  such  as  "  Raoul  de  Cambrai,"  the  "  Song  of 
the  Lorrainers,"  and  "Aymeri  de  Narbonne."  "Raoul  de 
Cambrai  "  is  a  gloomy  and  powerful  epic  work,  revealing  in  a 
crude  fashion  all  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  feudal  times  ;  it 
is  at  once  a  genuine  historic  document  and  a  recital,  now 
powerful,  now  vivacious  and  vivid,  to  which  a  passionate  in- 
terest attaches.  It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  troubadour  Bertolais,  and  revised  many  times^ 
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the  version  of  the  thirteenth  century  being  the  one  we  now 
possess.  Battles,  single  combats,  wholesale  butcheries  and 
massacres,  conflagrations  of  monasteries,  mothers  perishing  in 
the  flames  before  the  eyes  of  their  children,  who  are  powerless 
to  help — impositi  juvenum  flammis  ante  ora  parentis — all  these 
horrors  of  a  fierce  age  make  up  a  picture  which,  though 
lacking  in  any  moral  grandeur,  appeals  strongly  to  our 
imagination  and  sympathies. 

Much  the  same  in  nature  is  the  "  Song  of  the  Lorrainers," 
a  mighty  **  poem,*'  really  made  up  of  three  separate  poems — 
"  Garin,"  "Girbert,"  and  "  Ansiis."  They  narrate  the  warfare 
between  two  great  feudal  families ;  the  pages  unroll  before  us 
plots,  ambuscades,  truces,  treachery,  broken  peace,  gigantic  cam- 
paigns, surprises  at  every  turn  :  we  are  carried  all  over  France 
and  even  to  a  part  of  Spain  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  thing  forms  a 
kind  of  Froissart's  Chronicles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  wherein  we 
can  find  most  valuable  information  concerning  places,  roads, 
towns,  inhabitants,  dress — all  mingled  with  scenes  of  love  and 
war.  Undoubtedly  the  "  Song  of  the  Lorrainers  "  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Heroic  Poems,  and  offers  inexhaustible 
material  for  inquiry  and  research. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  others  worthy  of  note. 
"Girast  de  Viane,"  from  which  Victor  Hugo  has  taken  the 
episode  of  the  duel  between  Roland  and  Oliver ;  "  The 
Journey  of  Charlemagne  to  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople," 
"  Bertha  of  the  large  feet,"  "  Huon  dc  Bordeaux,"  "  Renaud  de 
Montauban,"  "  Aliscans  "  (which  contains  a  very  noble  femi- 
nine figure),  "  Raoul  de  Cambrai,"  **  Aymeri  de  Narbonne," 
"Goiar  de  Roussillon,"  unique  in  a  certain  respect,  for  we 
possess  one  version  of  it  in  Langue  d'oil,  and  another  in 
Provencal ;  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  one  other — the 
'*  Chanson  des  Albigeois" — is  the  only  Heroic  Poem  in  the 
Langue  d'oc  which  we  now  possess. 

What  is  known  as  the  Breton  Cycle  is  made  up  of  the 
works  dealing  with  King  Arthur  and  his  comrades  or  his 
vassals ;  these  form  a  very  large  number,  far  more  numerous 
than  the  poems  of  the  French  Cycle,  though  these  are 
numerous,      Arthur,  the  hero  of   this  Breton  Cycle,   wa$  an 
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actual  person,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  ruled  over  the 
southern  part  of  England  and  warred  with  the  Saxons.  A 
legendary  history  was  built  up  around  his  personality,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Charlemagne.  These  legends  (dealing 
with  his  warlike  conquests,  his  love  adventures,  his  journeyings 
in  pursuit  of  the  Holy  Grail  (the  sacred  cup  from  which 
Christ  drank  while  he  hung  on  the  cross)  formed  the  themes 
of  the  lays  sung  by  the  Breton  harpers  for  a  prolonged  period. 
They  reached  France  by  way  of  Normandy,  aiid  were  the 
essence  (for  ever  being  revived,  yet  remaining  inexhaustible)  ot 
those  Chansons  de  Geste  which  had  a  special  character  of  their 
own.  They  are  more  romantic  than  the  poems  of  French 
origin  :  more  pleasing,  more  full  of  the  marvellous.  They 
deal  more  with  sorcery,  enchanters,  magicians,  fairies.  The 
authors  of  these  poems  of  the  Round  Table  (so-called  because 
the  knights  of  Arthur  gathered  together  at  a  round  table)  may 
be  fitly  named  the  Ariostos  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  truly 
Ariosto  is  only  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  them.  But  these 
men  are  Ariostos  touched  with  melancholy,  ceaselessly  pre- 
occupied with  the  mysterious,  haunted  by  dreams,  seeing 
nature  as  a  collection  and  succession  of  miracles.  They 
inspire  material  objects  with  life,  they  endow  the  brutes  with 
human  qualities,  they  spiritualise  man,  they  delight  in  a  per- 
petual mingling  of  the  real  and  the  unreal,  and  their  imagina- 
tions are  as  bold  and  far-ranging  as  those  of  the  authors  of  the 
ancient  Epic  Poetry  of  India. 

The  most  famous  authors  of  this  Cycle,  whose  names  we 
still  preserve,  are  Robert  Wace,  Robert  de  Boron,  and 
Chrestien  de  Troyes,and  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  each 
of  them. 

Robert  Wace  is  the  least  romantic  of  them  all,  and  in  style 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  writers  of  the  French  Cycle. 
He  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  he  was  born  in  Jersey, 
and  became  Canon  of  Bayeux.  In  his  romance  called  "  The 
Brut "  (a  legendary  story),  he  has  collected  a  mass  of  Celtic 
traditions  and  related  them  without  much  order  or  sequence, 
but  he  has  a  picturesque  and  vigorous  brevity  of  style.  In  his 
"  Roman  de  Rou " — the  story  of  Rollo  and  the  Dukes   of 
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Normandy — in  which  he  is  more  of  an  historian,  although  his 
narrative  is  largely  legendary,  he  claims  to  give  us  an  account 
of  Normandy  from  about  900  a.d.  to  iioo  a.d.  In  this 
poem  occurs  the  wcll-knovirn  stanza  which  has  been  named 
the  "  Marseillaise  "  of  the  eleventh  century,  namely,  the  song 
01  the  peasants  who  have  revolted  against  Duke  Richard  I. 
and  their  other  lords.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

"Nous  sommes  homines  comme  ils  sont, 
£t  tout  aussi  grands  corps  avons, 
Et  tout  autant  souffrir  pouvons." 

In  the  same  work  also  we  find  the  narrative  of  the  Battle  or 
Hastings,  in  which  "  Taillefer,  the  right  famous  singer,"  cele- 
brated the  valour — 

"Du  Dae  Roland  et  des  vaisseaux, 
Qui  moururent  a  Roncevaux." 

But  the  true  poets  of  the  Breton  Cycle,  the  poets  who 
celebrate  Arthur,  the  Holy  Grail,  the  fairies,  the  enchanters, 
magic  arts,  these  are  Robert  de  Boron,  Chrestien  de  Troyes, 
and  the  authors  of"  Merlin  '*  and  of  "  Tristan." 

Robert  de  Boron,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  wrote  a  long  poem  about  the 
Holy  Grail,  under  the  title  of  "  Joseph  of  Arimathea,"  of 
which  only  the  first  part  has  come  down  to  us.  His  brother, 
Helie  de  Boron,  was  the  author  of  the  romance  called  "  Giron 
le  Courtois." 

Chrestien  de  Troyes  was  a  ver.y  cultivated  scholar,  steeped 
in  classic  knowledge,  who  had  translated  Ovid  ;  at  the  com- 
mand of  Marie,  Countess  of  Champagne  (the  daughter  of 
Louis  VII.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine),  he  turned  into  verse  the 
beautiful  legends  of  "  Lancelot,"  the  "  Chevalier  au  Lion," 
*'  Perceval  le  Gallois,"  "Erec,"  and  "  Cliges."  These  stories 
are  pathetic  and  lofty  in  tone. 

"  Perceval "  is  the  type  of  the  pious  and  mystical  knight 
who  served  as  the  ideal  for  the  Knights  of  Malta  at  a  later 
period.      His   history   forms  a    kind   of  continuous   progress 
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towards  sublime  virtue  and  perfection.  First  of  all  he  has  to 
undergo  numerous  adventures  as  tests  of  the  initiation  into 
knighthood  ;  then,  when  he  has  obtained  the  honour  of  a  seat 
at  the  "Round  Table,"  he  starts  afresh  on  new  adventures. 
A  new  epoch  begins  with  his  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  ;  he  finds 
it  at  last,  and  is  given  the  guardianship  of  it ;  he  keeps  guard 
for  a  long  period  over  his  sacred  trust,  and  this  forms  the 
second  stage  in  his  progress  ;  then  he  shuts  himself  up  in  a 
hermitage  and  enters  the  priesthood.  This  is  the  end  and  the 
consummation  of  his  earthly  career. 

In  "  Le  Chevalier  au  Lion,"  so-called  on  account  of  the  tame 
lion,  acting  as  a  sort  of  beneficent  genius,  that  follows  the 
knight  everywhere  out  of  gratitude,  the  hero  imposes  upon 
himself  the  most  varied  and  sometimes  the  most  extraordinary 
tests  to  expiate  a  wrong  that  he  has  done  his  lady. 

"  Erec  "  is  a  noble  knight  who  has  sunk  into  idleness  and 
effeminacy,  and  to  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of  his  lady 
undertakes  most  marvellous  adventures,  from  which  he  issues 
with  honour. 

"  Cliges  "  is  a  hero  who  delivers  his  lady  from  imprisonment 
at  the  hands  of  infamous  ravishers,  and  imperils  his  life  a 
thousand  times  for  her  sake.  "  Lancelot  en  la  Charrette " 
has  much  the  same  setting  as  the  former  poem.  Genevieve 
has  been  carried  away  :  he  pursues  her  on  horseback,  then, 
when  his  horse  sinks  under  him,  continues  his  way  on 
foot.  Finally,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  meets  a  cart 
driven  by  a  dwarf,  who  proposes  to  take  him  with  him. 
In  those  days  it  was  held  ridiculous  and  ignoble  for  a 
knight  to  drive  in  a  cart.  *  But  what  will  not  love  dare  and 
fidelity  carry  through  ?  Lancelot  undergoes  this  trial,  which 
ends  satisfactorily  and  brings  him  honour.  He  overtakes  and 
recaptures  his  bride  :  then  the  wise  King  Arthur  turns  the 
instrument  of  his  shame  to  a  means  of  glory.  Lancelot  makes 
a  triumphant  progress  in  the  humble  cart,  and  is  publicly 
honoured. 

Such  are  these  narratives — very  naive  at  bottom,  refined  in 
treatment,  in  style,  and  in  idea,  even  if  not  always  in  form. 
They   represent  the  romance,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
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precocity,  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  have  furnished  a 
thousand  dreams  to  the  noble  dames  who  stand  at  their 
narrow  windows  watching  a  knight  on  horseback  as  he  passes 
afar  off",  or  some  rustic  cart  struggling  in  the  morass. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  is  "  Lancelot  du  Lac," 
or,  as  it  should  more  properly  be  named,  the  Child  of  the 
Lake.  Two  versions  of  this  story  exist :  one  is  of  Welsh 
origin,  and  attributed  to  the  Anglo-Norman  writer  Walter 
Map  ;  the  other  of  Provencal  origin,  compiled  by  Arnaud 
Daniel  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  this  we  have  only  a 
German  translation  made  by  Ulrich  de  Zazichoven  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Welsh  Lancelot  is  a  son  of  King  Ban,  who  is  pursued 
by  his  enemies  after  his  father's  overthrow.  The  fairy  Vivien 
carries  him  away  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  lake,  into  the  palace 
of  the  water  nymphs.  At  a  later  stage  his  love  adventures 
begin,  then  his  warlike  adventures  (which  are  very  intricate 
and  very  heroic),  followed  by  the  winning  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
his  feuds,  his  conquest  and  recapture,  reconquest  of  many 
dominions  ;  finally,  the  romance  conducts  Lancelot  to  old  age 
and  to  the  period  of  his  retirement,  spent  in  piety  and  austere 
meditation.  The  Provencal  Lancelot  is  a  more  wonderful 
figure,  and  the  miraculous  runs  through  the  whole  narrative. 
He  is  reared  by  Vivien,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  solitude,  far 
from  the  world's  temptations,  and  he  has  the  power  to  break  a 
spell  laid  upon  the  son  of  Vivien.  This  son  is  a  weak  craven, 
who  can  only  be  redeemed  if  he  meets  a  knight  who,  at  a 
certain  crisis,  will  appear  more  cowardly  than  himself — one 
who  at  other  times  is  the  most  valorous  and  the  most  chivalrous 
among  knights.  Lancelot  acts  this  sorry  part.  Sent  out  into 
the  world,  doughty  as  his  own  sword,  he  proves  his  valour  and 
his  prowess  in  a  thousand  fights,  but  suddenly,  at  the  gate  of 
the  enchanted  castle  of  Mabouz  (the  son  of  Vivien),  his  courage 
fails  him  and  he  becomes  the  prisoner,  humiliated  and  despised, 
of  the  wicked  lord  of  the  castle.  The  latter  is  himself  threatened 
by  a  fierce  neighbour  :  Vivien  warns  Mabouz  of  the  impending 
danger  and  he  seeks  help  from  Lancelot.  Still  cowardly,  and 
stupefied  at  being  so,  Lancelot  refuses,  and  he  is  only  placed  on 
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horseback  by  main  force.  But  once  in  the  saddle,  he  recovers 
his  old  self ;  he  fights  and  slays  his  enemy,  and  wins  both  the 
kingdom  and  the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  foe.  Henceforth 
he  is  to  be  happy  and  glorious.  But  he  is  to  know  the  strength 
of  enchantment  and  the  shameful  consequences  that  follow  a 
first  and  only  sin. 

Some  people  prefer  the  story  of  Merlin  or  Tristan  et 
Yseult  to  that  of  Lancelot.  Merlin,  whose  author  is  un« 
known,  is  the  history  of  the  great  enchanter.  He  is  the 
Proteus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  a  primitive  Christian  Faust, 
who  is  sold  to  the  Evil  One  ;  he  goes  through  every  kind  of 
transformation  :  he  takes  the  form  of  an  old  man,  a  youth,  a 
lord,  a  peasant,  a  dwarf  or  a  giant ;  he  is  supported  and  in- 
spired by  Satan  to  destroy  the  workings  of  Christ.  He  thwarts 
the  attempts  of  the  pious  knights  who  guard  the  Holy  Grail ;  at 
times  he  is  virtuous,  even  religious,  and  aids  noble  plans  ;  then, 
again,  he  throws  in  his  lot  with  the  wicked  and  turns  to  evil 
all  whom  he  enchains  with  his  spells,  and,  finally,  he  is  stupid 
or  weak  enough  to  be  seduced  by  the  enchantress  Vivien.  He 
instructs  her  in  his  magic  art,  and  fells  a  victim  to  his  own 
lore ;  he  is  kept  a  captive  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande  by  his 
mistress,  who  makes  use  of  the  sorcery  which  he  himself  has 
taught  her.  One  may  look  upon  him  as  a  type  of  Man  with 
his  mingling  of  good  and  evil,  with  his  strength  that  hinders 
him  and  his  love  for  the  woman  who  destroys  him. 

It  must  be  noted  that  Robert  de  Boron,  referred  to  above, 
has  left  a  charming  fragment,  in  which  Merlin,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  learned  and  wise  of  men,  has  become  the 
plaything  of  the  enchantress  Vivien,  who  holds  him  fast  in  the 
magic  circle  of  her  girdle.  The  tradition  is  that  Merlin 
existed,  that  he  ^as  a  Welsh  or  Cornish  bard  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  that  the  legends  handled  him  as  they  did  Orpheus, 
and  turned  the  wise  poet  into  a  magician  and  master  of  the 
occult  powers. 

"Tristan_ct  Yseult/*  the  theme  nf  lyhich  has  been  so 
magnificently  handled  .ioLmodern^art,  is  a  ]^onm  bcluaghig  -to 
rhr  rnd  nf  thn  tvirnlffh  crntiiry~Ti'»t^  h^is  been  preserved 
in    part    only,   one   section    of    which    is    by    B^roul,    and 
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another  by  Thomas  of  Brittany.  Tristan  (the^ 
signifies  "  the  ^if  ^"^  *' — at^H  y}^i>  K"».gK»  ^f  »k>  iVr^^fij 
Countenance  is  undoubtedl^y  a  f<<*fi^^||^<j|anf^  although  a  ludi- 
crous  figure)  Is  the  son  of  the  beautiful  and  hapless 
Blanchefiore,  an  orphan  from  the  days  of  childhood,  which 
is  a  stormy  and  dangerous  one.  He  has  to  avenge  his 
father's  death  and  undergo  a  thousand  other  trials  :  finally, 
to  bring  the  beautiful  Yseult  to  his  uncle  Mark,  whom  she 
is  to  espouse.  Now  the  mother  of  Yseult  has  given  her  a 
philter  which  has  the  power  to  inspire  herself  and  her  husband 
with  undying  love.  But  on  the  journey  Tristan  and  Yseult, 
almost  dying  of  thirst,  drink  of  the  magic  liquor,  and  straight- 
way they  are  bound  by  unconquerable  love.  In  vain  do  these 
two  honourable  and  brave  souls  struggle  against  this  passion  ; 
they  are  for  ever  being  driven  into  one  another's  arms.  King 
Mark  has  suspicions.  He  drives  them  from  his  palace,  but, 
stricken  with  remorse,  he  follows  them,  seeking  for  them  in 
the  desert ;  he  finds  them  at  last  in  the  forest,  sleeping  side  by 
side,  the  sword  of  Tristan,  a  symbol  of  their  courage  and 
purity,  extended  between  them.  Tristan  himself  seeks  to 
forget  his  passion.  He  goes  to  a  far-off  land  and  marries 
another  Yseult  in  Brittany.  But  nothing  can  efiace  the 
memory  of  the  first  Yseult,  who  has  stayed  behind  in  Cornwall : 
and  across  the  waves  "at  night-time  their  thoughts,  divine 
messengers  of  the  heart,  meet  each  other,"  as  a  modern  poet 
has  said.  At  last  Tristan  feels  himself  dying,  and  he  sends 
a  faithful  companion  to  seek  out  Yseult  and  bring  her  for  a 
last  supreme  meeting.  If  she  comes,  the  faithful  friend  is  to 
show  white  sails  on  his  ships :  if  not,  black  ones.  Tristan ' 
awaits  her  coming  upon  his  deathbed.  "What  seest  thou 
far  out  to  sea  ? "  he  asks.  And  his  wife,  overmastered  by 
a  passion  of  jealousy,  answers,  "A  boat  with  black  sails." 
Tristan  expires  at  the  very  moment  that  Yseult  arrives.  She 
throws  herself  upon  his  dead  body  and  dies. 

Thi<  iQ  an  pyqiiigj^p  po<*m  nf  rhacfp  ar|f]    prnfrilH"^  Imr^  wj^h 

its  gypression  half  amorous^  half  p^^'^Q?"*'  thir  mirlft  thr 
melancholy  and  passinnaff  si;^^]!  rS  tht^  MidHIr  ftg;'^  These 
Breton  poems  may  be  said  to  have  played  the  feminine  part  in 
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the  poetry  of  the  French  Middle  Ages.  The  romances  of 
war,  the  lyrical  poetry,  full  of  gallantry  and  voluptuousness, 
and  again  the  realistic  and  satirical  tales — all  these  represent 
men,  be  they  warriors,  pages,  scholars,  or  simple  citizens. 
The  Breton  romances  have  been  the  upholders  of  women, 
and  in  their  pages  fancies,  light,  roving,  adventurous  and  sad, 
that  dwell  with  delight  upon  the  incredible  and  fentastic,  and 
above  all  upon  faithful  love,  live  and  move  and  enchant. 

The  poems  that  belong  to  what  has  been  called  the 
Classic  Cycle  are  hr  less  interesting ;  but  still  they  have  a 
definite  significance.  They  represent  the  erudition  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  their  "  humanism "  and  their  tradition,  and 
they  prove  that  erudition,  humanism,  and  classic  traditions 
not  only  existed  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
but  were  even  largely  spread  among  the  nation,  since  these 
poems  were  read,  widely  circulated,  and  became  almost 
popular.  Moreover,  if  the  poems  had  not  been  intended 
for  reading  they  would  not  have  been  written,  for  at  this 
age,  when  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown,  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  that  people  would  write  simply  to  be  in  print. 
The  poems  which  deal  with  antiquity  are  fairly  numerous. 
Even  in  the  poems  ot  the  French  Cycle,  classic  themes 
are  not  altogether  ignored.  In  the  ^  Chanson  de  Roland  " 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  referred  to.  In  the  ecclesiastical 
seats  of  learning  there  was  expounded  an  abridged  Homer 
in  Latin  verse,  consisting  of  i,ioo  lines,  attributed  to 
Pindar,  a  native  of  Thebes.  Even  at  that  time  there  were 
probably  complete  translations  of  the  great  classical  poems  ;  at 
any  rate,  in  the  next  century  (by  1369),  we  find  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  *'  Iliad,"  made  by  Leon  de  St.  Victor.  Since 
it  was  a  popular  tradition  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, among  the  poets  and  even  among  those  writers  who 
claimed  to  be  historians,  that  the  French  people  owed  their 
origin  to  the  sons  of  Hector  or  of  ^neas,  it  is  probable  that  the 
legend  was  a  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  such  a  legend 
can  only  have  come  into  being  through  familiarity  with  the 
"  lliad"and  the  "-ffineid."  Indeed,  Virgil  was  not  only  known, 
but  honoured  in   the   Middle   Ages ;  men   did  not   exactly 
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know  whether  he  were  a  kind  of  saint,  like  Prudence,  or  a 
kind  of  magician,  like  Merlin,  but  they  deemed  him  a  great 
genius.  His  words  were  held  as  oracles  of  wisdom,  and  it 
was  considered  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  he  had  foretold  the 
coming  of  Christianity  in  the  well-known  line  : — 

"  Magnus  ab  integro  sasclorum  nascitur  ordo." 

In  the  Cantilena  which  preceded  the  Heroic  Poems  one 
can  find  many  traces  of  these  remembrances.  There  is 
a  Provencal  legend  of  the  eleventh  century  unmistakably 
imitated  from  the  "Odyssey."  In  another  one  we  meet 
with  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury poems  of  "Troy,"  "iEneas,"  "Casar,"  and  "Thebes," 
we  can  find  many  unmistakable  features  of  the  "  -ffineid,"  the 
"  Thebaid,"  and  the  "  Pharsalia."  T)ie  Breton  people  believed 
that  Brutus,  the  first  King  of  Brittany,  was  a  grandson  of 
iEneas. 

The  most  famous  of  all  these  singers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  Benoist  de  Sainte-More,  a  trouvire  from  Touraine 
of  the  eleventh  century,  who  must  be  distinguished  from 
another  Benoist  de  Sainte-More,  an  Anglo-Norman,  author  of 
the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy."  It  was  the 
famous  Benoist  de  Sainte-More  who  compiled  the  "  Roman 
de  Troie  "  and  doubtless  the  "  Roman  d'^neas  "  also. 

In  the  "  Roman  de  Troie "  we  have  all  the  traditions  of 
the  ancient  Greek  world,  from  the  period  of  the  Argonauts  to 
the  "  return  "  of  the  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy, 
collected  and  presented  by  a  writer  who  is  by  no  means  a 
master  of  his  subject.  Indeed,  the  poem  is  rather  in  the 
nature  of  an  unconscious  parody  of  the  Homeric  poems  than 
a  skilful  imitation.  Sainte-More  has  been  named  a  "serious 
Scarron."  The  "  Roman  de  Troie "  teems  with  ludicrous 
anachronisms  of  every  kind  and  style,  with  farcical  conversa- 
tions thrust  into  the  midst  of  tragic  situations,  with  humorous 
anecdotes — in  short,  the  whole  of  this  lengthy  production 
creates  the  impression  of  a  masquerade  which  has  been 
carried  too  &r. 

Much  the  same  criticism  can  be  applied  to  the  "Roman 
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d'^neaSy"  which  may  or  may  not  be  from  the  hand  of  the 
same  Benoist  de  Sainte-More.  In  this  work  we  find  the 
more  violent  episodes  of  the  "  -Sneid,"  such  as  the  story  of 
Laocoon,  of  Achemenides,  and  the  somewhat  childish  episodes, 
such  as  the  Sicilian  games  over  the  tomb  of  Anchises.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  author  gives  us  a  mass  of  absurd  and 
trivial  digression  which  renders  his  work  rather  more  wearisome 
than  it  ought  to  be  even  for  a  twelfth -century  romance. 

The  "Alexandre"  of  Robert  li  Court  and  Alexandre  de 
Bernay  is  much  superior.  The  original  sources  of  this  poem  are 
the  pseudo-historians  of  King  Alexander,  namely,  Clitarchus, 
Onesicritus,  and  Callisthenes,  who  were  imitated  in  succes- 
sion  by  Quintus  Curtius,  Justin,  the  pseudo  Callisthenes — a 
Byzantine  Greek  of  the  seventh  century,  and  by  his  Latin 
translator,  Julius  Valerius.  Hence  the  legendary  history  of 
Alexander  had  been  handed  down  to  the  days  of  Robert  li 
Court  and  Alexandre  de  Bernay  and  their  contemporaries.  In 
this  work  the  writers  claim  to  relate  Alexander's  whole 
life,  from  the  omens  which  heralded  his  birth  to  the  hour 
of  his  death.  Throughout  the  poem  Alexander  is  most 
obviously  endowed  with  the  characteristics  of  Charlemagne ; 
just  as  in  the  "Roman  de  Troie"  Ilium  is  a  town  with 
castle,  belfry,  and  embattled  towers,  the  Greek  army  is  merely 
a  feudal  army  harangued  by  a  bishop  in  the  shape  of  Calchas. 
Again,  Alexander  is  everywhere  accompanied  by  his  twelve 
paladins  ;  he  has  been  trained  in  the  "  seven  arts,"  and  his 
sword  has  been  buckled  on  to  him  by  his  mother.  Then  we 
hear  of  impossible  battles,  of  combats  between  a  single  man 
and  a  thousand  opponents,  of  African  deserts  inhabited  by 
weird  monsters,  by  sirens,  by  oracular  trees,  and  so  forth. 
The  death-scene  of  Alexander  is  certainly  fine  :  he  gives  his 
last  dying  commands  to  his  valiant  knights,  and  enjoins  them 
to  conquer  the  fertile  and  beautiful  land  of  France.  The 
poem  finishes  with  a  panegyric  upon  France.  The  Classic 
Cycle  is  extremely  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  us  realise 
how  the  tradition  of  humanism  flowed  on  uninterruptedly 
till  it  reached  north  of  the  Loire,  and  it  explains  what  use 
was  made   of  the   classic   legends   by  the  theatre  at  a  later 
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date.  (We  may  mention  such  works  as  "Entremets  du 
Siege  de  Troie,"  1389,  and  "Destruction  de  Troie  la 
Grande,"  by  Jacques  Millet,  fifteenth  century.) 

In  the  fourteenth  and  pff#»pnfh  rpnt^^^<^  |-}]p  p^>»^^^>^^  ^^ 
Gc^^  'Shtferecl  a  melancholy  decadence.  ThfiywcrfiimitetedjOr 
rather,  tliey  were  parodied,  spun  out^and  degraded^  The  trouveres 
or  a  later  date  devoted  themselves  to  lengthening  the  romances 
— to  a  quite  unconscionable  degree — doubtless  with  a  view 
to  whiling  away  long  winter  evenings.  They  added  episodes, 
digressions,  descriptions,  or  rather  (since  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  describe)  mere  enumerations,  of  weapons,  clothing, 
furniture,  and  accoutrements.  Consequently  they  give  us 
poems  of  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  thousand  lines.  Some- 
times they  produce  huge  compilations  by  mingling  (very 
clumsily)  many  of  the  old  poems  which  were  originally 
distinct  works,  quite  different  in  character.  In  this  fashion, 
for  instance,  Gerard  d'Amiens  has  compiled  one  single  poem — 
the  **  Roman  de  Charlemagne " — from  almost  the  whole 
French  Cycle.  Another  method  is  the  artless,  or  may 
be  audacious,  mingling  of  different  genres.  Even  in  the 
classic  period  of  the  Chansons  de  Geste  we  note  this 
feature  :  the  trouvhe  never  hesitated  to  thrust  some  comic 
episode  into  the  most  touching  narrative.  Nevertheless,  in 
such  works  as  the  "Chanson  de  Roland"  or  "Raoul  de 
Cambrai"  there  is  an  impression  of  unity  throughout,  and 
the  effect  is  impressive.  But  in  the  poems  of  the  later 
thirteenth  and  the  fourteenth  centuries  this  varied  medley 
of  styft!!^  ia  uuiitJ  10  tfte  pitcft  ot  utter  incoherence,  and 
showil  Llculjf  ihat  the  author  is  not  only  no  longer  master 
of  his  subject,  but  also  that  he  is  no  longer  conscious 
of  what  must  be  the  essence  and  fundamental  quality  of 
a  work  of  art  or  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  created. 
Furthermore,  there  are  cumbrous  genealogies  which  make 
the  poem  wearisome  and  confusing  and  serve  to  show  that 
these  decadent  works  were  only  written  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  nobility  whose  ancestors  were  glorified  in  their  pages,  and 
were  more  and  more  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  sycophancy  rather 
than  by  any  genuine  patriotism. 
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Finally,  we  may  say  that  frequently  these  poems  are  nothing 
but  the  earlier  works  shorn  of  their  individual  characteristics. 
The  later  trouvkre  will  alter  the  rhythm  of  one  of  the  old 
romances :  he  will  replace,  for  instance,  the  octosyllabic  line 
by  the  decasyllabic  (with  a  great  many  inevitable  additions),  or 
the  decasyllabic  line  by  the  Alexandrine,  and  then  believes, 
or  wishes  to  believe,  that  he  has  produced  an  original  work. 
However,  some  of  the  work  of  the  period  from  about  1280 
to  1400  is  not  to  be  despised.  Some  new  subjects  appear, 
which  at  least  proves  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  at 
originality.  There  is,  for  instance,  '*Hugues  Capet,*'  a 
chanson  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  unknown  author. 
This  work,  though  a  genuine  romance,  is  historic  in 
character:  in  a  thousand  fantastic  or  legendary  events,  we 
see  clearly  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  with  Hugh  Capet 
came  the  rise  of  the  plebeian  element  and  the  accession  of  a 
royal  house,  which  from  its  very  beginning  was  destined  to 
rule  rather  as  a  bourgeois  than  a  seigneurial  power.  It  is  the 
people  of  Paris  who  thrust  Hugh  on  to  the  throne,  with  shouts 
of  ^^ Paris  for  Hugh  the  Butcher!"  And  it  is  this  plebeian 
origin  of  Hugh  (he  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  butcher's 
son)  which  is  the  central  idea  of  the  whole  poem  and  to 
which  everything  converges. 

We  may  also  mention  "  Baudouin  de  Sebourc "  (or 
"  Sebourg "),  another  fourteenth-century  work,  which  depicts 
a  kind  of  Gil  Bias,  equally  odd,  audacious,  and  picturesque — 
the  adventurer  Gaufroy.  Neither  must  we  forget  that  extra- 
ordinary and  amusing  romance,  "Tristan  de  Nanteuil" 
(fifteenth  century,  probably),  in  which  the  author,  who  bears 
a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  gives  free 
rein  (perhaps  with  a  little  too  much  licence)  to  his  fancy. 
Lastly,  we  get  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
"  Combat  des  Trente,"  a  very  short  poem,  full  of  power  and 
noble  inspiration — an  imitation  of  the  antique,  but  spirited  in 
style  and  finely  planned. 

As  for  the  poems  of  the  Breton  Cycle,  they  developed 
into  simple  "  Lais,"  that  is  to  say,  romances,  very  long  and 
overloaded   with   fine-drawn    fantasy.     They  always   narrate 
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iatermtnable  journeys  all  over  the  world,  in  which  the  typical 
knight  errant  figures  as  hero  ;  they  are  full  of  marvellous 
adventures,  which,  in  spite  of  their  improbability,  are  very 
monotonous ;  or  they  tell  of  terrible  sinners  who  expiate 
the  most  monstrous  crimes  by  impossible  acts  of  penance. 
"  Robert  le  Diable  *'  is  the  most  familiar  type,  and  remained 
popular  in  this  class  of  poems,  which  were  extraordinarily 
in  vogue  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

We  must  not  ^1  to  notice,  further,  that  at  this  epoch  the 
taste  for  personified  abstractions  and  allegorical  beings  (a  taste 
which  was  to  develop  so  strongly  in  the  theatre)  begins  to 
show  itself  in  the  romance.  The  poem  named  "  The  Pear  *' 
is  entirely  symbolical.  Directly  the  lover  bites  the  pear  which 
his  lady  oilers  him  beneath  an  enchanted  pear-tree,  he  falls 
into  the  power  of  Love,  Sincerity,  Beauty,  Simplicity, 
Courtesy,  Reason,  Nobility,  Sweet  Countenance,  &c.,  &c. 
This  taste,  once  it  came  into  being,  remained  right  down  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  will  never  vanish  altogether 
from  our  literature.  For  some  years,  and  even  to  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the  fashion  to  render  into 
insipid  prose  these  romances,  which  were  sufliciently  insipid  even 
in  verse.  They  ended  by  being  nothing  more  than  romances 
of  adventure,  which,  after  having  been  imitated  innumerable 
times,  have  descended  almost  to  our  own  day,  in  the  shape  of 
the  humble  plebeian  volumes  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Bleue." 

In  this  class  of  work  we  see  a  very  clearly-marked  evolution 
of  literary  style.  The  CantiUna  develop  into  the  Epic  Poem  ; 
the  Epic  Poem  b^pomes  the  rorns^p»i>  fc>lp  ;  and  from  the 
romantic  tale  we  get  the  popular  ronBr^y  ^"»  in  consider- 
ing theTIetCiluiiLlUli  Uf  Lllli  pioiluct  we  must  never  forget  the 
great  destiny  it  fulfilled  for  a  very  long  period,  nor  the  vast 
influence  it  exercised.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century  France  was  the  source  of  all  Epic  Poetry,  and  even 
of  all  narrative  poetry  existing  in  Europe.  Germany,  Scandi- 
vania,  Spain,  and  ItsJy  read,  repeated,  imitated,  and  emukted 
our  story-tellers.  One  might  say  that  at  this  period  in  history 
France  was  the  story-teller  and  Europe  listened.  We  may  see, 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  last  centuries  of  the  classic  age  and 
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in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  epic  inspiration 
had  almost  vanished  from  the  world.  A  new  gift  revealed 
itself  with  marvellous  power,  intensity,  and  lasting  force,  and 
that  gift  we  see  first  developed,  with  striking  superiority  over 
all  other  nations,  among  the  French  people,  the  French  who 
in  later  times  were  accused  (and  with  some  show  of  reason) 
of  "  lacking  the  epic  spirit/* ' 

It  would  be  too  conjectural  to  assign  causes  for  this  revival 
of  the  epic  spirit,  and  for  its  re-birth  in  one  country  rather 
than  in  another.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  fact,  one 
of  the  most  strange  in  all  literary  history. 

*  We  do  not  forget  either  the  "  Nibelungen"  and  "  Gudmn  "  in  Germany, 
nor  Layamon's  "Brut"  in  England.  Dante  himself  belongs  to  the 
Renaissance  and  owes  much  to  Southern  poets. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    LYRIC  POETRY  OF   THE   LANGUE    d'oIL 

Our  peculiarly  "  French  "  poets,  that  is  to  say,  those  poets  y 
who  wrote  in  the  "Langue  d'oil,'*  have  been  mainly  lyric 
poets.  The  lyrical  output  of  the  North  was,  at  first,  quite 
independent  of  that  produced  in  the  South,  and  even  appeared 
at  an  earlier  date.  The  former  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
eleventh  century,  to  a  period,  that  is,  in  which  the  South  was 
entirely  distinct  from  the  North  and  hostile  to  it. 

There  are  then  two  periods,  in  the  first  of  which  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  the  North  was  wholly  indigenous ;  in  the  second, 
which  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
influence  of  the  South  was  making  itself  more  or  less  felt. 

.During  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  north  of  the 
Loire  the  lyrical  spirit  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  "  Romances."  " 
These  are  short  elegiac  narratives,  which  relate  some  brier 
and  pathetic  love-history.  Such,  for  instance,  is  "  Belle 
Isabiau."  She  weds  a  lord  who  is  hatefiil  to  her,  believing 
that  her  own  lover  has  died  in  the  Crusades.  One  day  her 
lover  returns,  vigorous,  and  still  deeply  in  love,  and  she  dies 
of  grief.  Such  is  a  typical  twelfth-century  romance.  Side  by 
side  with  these  romances,  and  possibly  before  their  date,  we  find 
the  **  Pastourelles,"  or  rustic  songs,  which  are  written  in  more 
sprightly  rhythm  and  in  more  graceful  versification.  They 
always  treat  of  love  or  passion,  sometimes  in  a  very  free  way, 
sometimes  in  a  jesting  and  gay  style,  revealing  the  mocking, 
epigrammatical  spirit  of  the  French  race.  Even  in  these  early 
productions,  too,  we  can  see  traces  of  that  sententious  turn 
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of  mind,  that  taste  for  general  ideas,  which  is  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  our  race  in  later  times.  Allied  with  this 
are  to  be  found  allegorical  beings  and  personified  abstractions, 
which  dominated  our  literature  completely  at  a  later  date  ; 
and  thus  early  revealed  our  tendency  towards  abstract  ideas, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  French  people. 
In  the  same,  or  almost  the  same,  category  as  the  Pastourelles, 
we  may  mention  the  ^^ Chansons  a  danser"  and  "Chansons 
de  toile,"  which,  as  the  name  indicates,  were  the  ballads 
sung  by  our  ancestors  in  the  dance  or  as  they  sat  at 
their  weaving.  The  only  fragments  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  have  a  "Refrain,"  written  in  a  very  bold 
and  lively  rhythm,  the  main  element  in  the  metrical  design 
dominated  by  the  octosyllabic  measure — which  has  been  the 
generating  influence  in  all  our  lyric  poetry.  Some  of  these 
ballads  are  melancholy,  others  gay  and  mocking.  They 
contain  a  mixture  of  good  sense,  which  very  easily  passes 
into  gaiety  and  graceful  tenderness,  which  equally  easily  passes 
into  a  deeper  melancholy  when  any  sorrowful  theme  is 
handled  ;  a  mingling  wherein  we  see  the  character  of  our 
race  and  that  of  the  primitive  songs,  which  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  popular  and  naive  productions  already  mentioned, 
most  of  which  have  disappeared. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  South  begins 
to  make  itself  felt  on  Northern  literature ;  the  Northern 
lyric  poetry  is  no  longer  popular  and  anonymous.  It  becomes 
an  *art  definitely  practised  by  a  crowd  of  poets  (two  hundred 
lyric  poets  can  be  named  in  the  thirteenth  century),  and 
sometimes   by   the   most   distinguished   of  the   nobility. 

The  *'  Romance  "  dies  out,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  the 
"Chanson  d'amour,"  a  shorter,  more  accomplished,  more 
artificial  production  ;  by  the  "  Jeu  parti,"  analogous  to  the 
Provencal  "  Tenson,"  in  which  two  disputants  argue  out  some 
question  dealing  with  love  or  something  connected  therewith  ; 
by  the  "  Salut  d'Amour,"  a  kind  of  love  epistle ;  also  by 
the  "  Complainte  d'Amour,"  an  elegiac  monologue ;  by  the 
"  Sirventois,"  very  frequently  a  satire,  and  sometimes  a  re- 
ligious essay  ;  by  the  "  Rondeau  "  or  "  Rondel,"  a  dance-«ong. 
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in  which  we  get  the  recurrence  of  a  line,  as  a  refrain,  at 
regular  intervals  ;  by  the  *'  Virelai,"  which  at  this  period 
was  only  a  shortened  form  of  the  roundel,  and  was  followed 
by  the  ^^  Ballade,"  but  this  was  rarely  seen  at  this  time,  and 
did  not  really  flourish  till  the  next  century. 

The  Pastourelle  did  not  die  out — in  fact,  it  was  very 
widespread — but  its  form  became  more  graceful,  its  tone 
more  elevated,  sometimes  even  pretentious.  It  became  a 
literary  fashion,  and  in  the  course  of  its  development  it 
acquired  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  form,  which  at  times  gave 
cause  for  regret  that  the  old  spirit  and  form  had  vanished ; 
but  this  is  somewhat  the  history  of  all  literary  styles.  The 
most  famous  lyric  poets  of  the  North  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury are  Thibaut  de  Champagne,  Gace  Bruld,  Colin  Muset, 
Philippe  de  Nanteuil,  Conon  de  B^thune,  Blondel  de  Nesle, 
Bodel,  Moniot^  and  Adam  de  la  Halle.  Most  of  these  belong 
to  the  nobility,  and  the  lyrical  poetry  deals  chiefly  with  suc- 
cessful love  or  the  gallantries  of  noblemen.  Some  of  these 
poets,  especially  the  later  ones,  are  plebeians  who  have  collected 
and  given  fresh  life  to  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  seigneurs. 
Thibaut  IV.,  Count  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  King  ot 
Navarre,  the  friend  of  Blanche  of  Castile — that  "reine 
Blanche  •  •  •  comme  un  lis  qui  chantait  comme  une  sireine  '* 
(to  quote  Villon) — was  a  very  distinguished  poet,  and  both 
Dante  and  Petrarch  have  spoken  in  praise  of  him.  He  is 
tender,  elegant,  musical,  perhaps  a  trifle  aiFected,  in  all  he 
writes,  whether  he  is  declaring  his  half-veiled  passion  for  some 
high-born  lady — 

''J'aime  celle  que  prier  n'oseraie 
Et  je  n'ai  ceil  si  hardi  qui  la  voie — 
Celle  que  j'aime  est  de  tel  seignorie 
Que  sa  beaute  me  fit  outrecuider " ; 

or  whether  he  is  philosophising  on  the  evils  which  spring  from 

love — 

"  Les  douces  doulors, 
Et  les  maux  plaisans, 
Qui  viennent  d'amors 
Sont  dols  et  cuisans "  ; 
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or  whether  he  is  introducing  those  allegorical  figures  which 
by  that  time  had  gained  an  indisputable  place  in  French 
literature,  even  in  lyrical  works  such  as  ^^  Dangier " 
(Authority),  "False  Semblance,"  "Prison  of  Love,"  and  so 
forth. 

Gace  (or  Gasse)  Bruli  has  very  similar  qualities,  but  at 
times  a  more  naive  sentiment.     Witness,  for  instance — 

"Les  oisillons  de  mon  pays 
Ai  oui  en  Bretagne.  .  .  ." ; 

and  the  young  birds  of  his  native  land  heard  in  a  foreign  land 
can  never  give  him  the  same  joy. 

Colin  Muset,  of  Champagne  (or  Lorraine),  was  a  genuine 
"minstrel,"  wandering  from  one  castle  to  the  next  through 
the  land,  often  welcomed  with  pleasure,  sometimes  received 
with  coldness,  according  to  his  own  account.  He  is  intense 
and  ardent,  and  has  given  us  some  very  interesting  details, 
charmingly  expressed,  concerning  the  life  of  the  wandering 
minstrel,  with  all  its  ups  and  downs. 

Blondel  de  Nesles  must  not  be  altogether  passed  over,  for  he 
is  that  Blondel  whom  the  opera  by  Sedaine  has  made  famous, 
the  inseparable  companion  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  There 
is  very  little  originality  in  him,  however,  and  the  fifty  poems 
or  so  by  him  which  have  been  preserved  are  in  no  way  superior 
to  the  general  ruck. 

Bodel  was  St.  Louis's  Blondel.  He  followed  the  holy  King 
on  his  crusade  in  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  he 
brought  back  with  him  the  leprosy  from  which  he  died, 
having  first  been  driven  into  that  complete  isolation,  reserved 
for  all  those  attacked  by  this  frightful  malady.  Bodel  was 
an  epic  poet,  and  wrote  a  "geste"  called  "Quiteclin  de 
Sassaigne,"  or  "Chansons  des  Saxons."  He  was  also  a 
dramatist,  but  we  shall  consider  him  in  this  aspect  at  a 
later  stage.  In  addition,  he  was  a  writer  of  satiric  poems, 
then  named  "  Sirventois,"  and  also  of  a  fair  number  of 
"  Pastourelles."  He  is  quite  certain  of  one  kind  of  "  immor- 
tality " :  two  lines  by  him  will  always  be  quoted  in  histories 
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of  literature  in  order  to  distinguish  the  three  "  epic  **  cycles 
— that  is,  the  French  Cycle,  the  Breton  Cycle,  and  the 
Classic  Cycle.     The  lines  are  as  follows : — 

"  Ne  sont  que  trois  matieres  a  nul  homme  entendant : 
De  France,  de  Bretagne,  et  de  Rome  la  grand." 

Moniot  de  Paris  also  was  a  very  graceful  writer  of  "  Pas- 
tourelles,"  having  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  his  handling  of 
rhythm  and  metrical  combinations.  His  "  Dit  de  Fortune,*' 
a  "  Complaint "  written  in  one-rhymed  stanzas  of  four  lines,  is 
graceful  as  well  as  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
history. 

Adam  de  la  Halle,  a  trouvere  ot  Picardy,  was  the  Court 
poet  of  Robert  II.,  Count  of  Artois.  He  followed  his  master 
to  Naples,  where  the  latter  supported  the  cause  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  and  he  rendered  homage  in  verse,  to  the  delights  of 
the  brilliant  Neapolitan  Court.  His  poems  are  very  pleasing, 
full  of  tender  feeling,  voluptuous,  and  at  the  same  time 
sentimental.  We  shall  consider  him  again  later  on,  among 
the  dramatic  authors. 

Philippe  de  Nanteuil  is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  a  "  Sirventois," 
sufficiently  animated,  dealing  with  his  captivity  in  Egypt  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Christians  during  the  sixth  Crusade. 

All  these  lyrical  poems,  though  unequal  in  value,  are 
important  as  the  expression  of  chivalrous  love,  patriotism, 
and  satiric  or  mocking  humour ;  as  attempts  and  essays  in 
rhythmical  designs  (for  numerous  varied  combinations  were 
coming  into  use),  and  finally,  through  the  frequent  introduc- 
tion of  dialogue,  as  the  germ  of  the  dramatic  literature  which 
was  to  flourish  so  grandly  in  the  succeeding  age,  a  germ  which 
had  already  begun  to  ripen. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE   LYRIC   POETRY   OF  THE    LANGUE    d'oC 

The  trmvh-es  dwelling  North  of  the  Loire  sjmg  as  we 
have  already  seen  ;  and  in  the  South,  in  divers  dialects,  under 
the  names  of  troubadours,  the  poets — Limousins,  Poitevins, 
Languedocians,  Provencals — chanted  their  loves,  their  hatreds, 
their  jealousies,  their  rivalries,  their  ambitions,  and  their 
aspirations.  In  the  South  the  line  was  termed  "  word  "  (they 
spoke  of  "  weaving  the  words,"  meaning  the  combination  of 
lines) ;  the  strophe  was  known  as  the  "cobla"  (the  couplet)  ; 
the  laisse  or  couplet  of  less  lyric  form  was  known  as  the  ^  verse  " ; 
the  whole  poem  was  termed  the  "  obra,"  "  chantar,"  or  "chan," 
and  the  rhyme  was  termed  ^^  rima."  In  the  South  rhyme  was 
of  more  importance  than  in  the  North  :  it  was  more  frequently 
used,  occurring  not  only  at  the  end  of  the  line,  but  often  in 
the  hemistich  ;  it  also  served  to  unite  one  strophe  to  another, 
a  fashion  which  spread  to  the  North  at  a  later  date  and  became 
customary  in  our  lyric  poetry  up  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Moreover,  in  the  South  the  single  rhyme  was  distinguished 
from  the  double  rhyme,  the  latter  being  known  as  ^^Rima 
cara.*'  The  poems  themselves  were  given  various  names, 
according  to  their  style  or  their  prevailing  spirit.  For 
example,  there  was  the  "  Canson,"  an  ordinary  love-poem  ; 
the  ^^ Cansonetta,"  a  poem  somewhat  lyrical  in  nature;  the 
"  Servente,"  a  song  of  war,  vengeance,  anger,  hate,  mocking 
jest,  or  satire ;  the  "  Chanson-Sirvente,'*  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  has  the  two  preceding  characteristics  \  the  ^'  Plan  '* 
or  "Planh,*'  an  elegy  or  kind  of  threnody  for  the  death 
of  some   hero  j    the   "  Tenson  '*  (perhaps  equivalent   to   the 
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Latin  "Contentio"),  an  argument  in  alternate  strophes, 
analogous  to  the  classic  dialogues.  In  these  poems  a  problem 
is  usually  propounded,  to  which  each  disputant  gives  a  solution 
according  to  his  opinion,  in  a  series  of  couplets  which  corre- 
spond in  pairs.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  familiar  problem  : 
Which  of  these  two  loves  most,  he  who  cannot  resist  his  desire 
to  speak  with  his  lady,  or  he  who  resists  and  thinks  of  her  in 
silence  ? 

Such  ^^love-problems"  created  the  famous  tradition  (it  is 
probably  no  more  than  tradition)  of  the  existence  of  the 
**  Courts  of  Love." 

Besides  all  the  above-mentioned  forms,  there  is  the 
^^ Romance"  (rare  at  that  period),  an  amorous  adventure 
related  by  the  hero  of  the  story  ;  the  "  Balada  "  or  "  Dansa  "  ; 
the  ^^  Canson  Redonda,"  a  song  for  a  round  dance ;  the 
"Alba"  (Aubade),  and  the  "Serena"  (or  Serenade),  both  of 
which  have  similar  themes ;  in  the  "  Alba  "  the  lover  weeps 
when  he  perceives  the  approach  of  dawn,  in  the  "  Serena " 
the  sighing  lover  beseeches  night  to  descend  upon  him. 
There  still  remain  to  mention  the  "Pastorella"  (or  Pas- 
tourelle),  a  kind  of  eclogue  relating  a  conversation  between  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess,  and  the  "Sixtine,"  six  strophes  of 
six  lines  each,  with  a  refrain,  &c.  The  refrain  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  all  these  poetic  forms ;  all  the  poems  above- 
mentioned  can  make  use  of  the  refrain,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  Sirvente,"  and  in  some  of  them  the  refrain  is  essential. 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  this  poetry  of 
the  troubadours,  of  which  unhappily  we  now  possess  the 
merest  fragments,  nine-tenths  having  perished,  lived  and 
flourished  gloriously.  It  would  be  possible  to  compile  a  list 
of  quite  four  hundred  troubadours,  all  of  whom  had  a  more 
or  less  widely-spread  reputation  in  their  day.  Some  of  them 
were  great  and  powerful  nobles ;  others  were  quite  humble 
plebeians,  but  they  all  alike  could  sing.  We  may  say  the 
entire  South  sang  at  that  period  ;  the  South  had  a  passion  for  > 
war,  love,  gallantry,  for  the  metaphysical  subleties  of  love- 
questions  ;  it  sang  them  and  put  them  into  poetry  which  was 
charming,  or  at  all  events  facile.     We  even  sec  fairly   frc- 
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quently  in  the  Southern  poets  an  appreciation  of  Nature,  a 
thing  very  rare  in  the  North,  and  not  common  in  the  South 
itself  at  that  time — rare,  indeed,  till  the  Renaissance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  having  created  it.  A  certain  number  of 
names  and  works  have  survived  the  general  wreckage  in  which 
most  of  the  literature  of  the  troubadours  has  been  swallowed 
up.  First  and  foremost,  among  the  Limousin  group,  we  must 
call  to  mind  the  two  greatest  Southern  poets  we  have  had, 
Bertrand  de  Born  and  Bernard  de  Ventadour. 

Bertrand  de  Born  (twelfth  century).  Viscount  de  Haute- 
forte,  was  a  great  noble,  fierce,  warlike,  and  passionate,  without 
any  scruples  of  conscience,  and  in  spite  of  his  final  repentance 
in  the  convent  of  Citeaux  he  richly  deserved  the  place 
allotted  to  him  by  Dante  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  Inferno. 
His  poetry  is  forceful,  fiery,  and  passionate ;  his  '^  Sirventes " 
are  satires,  or  menaces,  or  challenges  ;  the  din  of  battle  and 
the  passion  of  hatred  make  themselves  felt  all  through  his 
fierce  and  unbridled  verses.  He  is  like  some  Mauprat  who  has 
turned  into  a  poet,  and  a  very  great  one,  who  in  moments  of 
enforced  leisure  hurls  verses  at  his  enemies  as  though  they  were 
blows  from  his  sword.  The  "  Sirventes"  of  Bertrand  de  Born, 
one  may  say,  are  "  sonnets  in  coat  of  maik**  Nevertheless, 
he  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  verse-making,  very  dexterous  in  the 
handling  of  the  strophe,  a  subtle  craftsman,  and  a  musician 
with  a  true  ear.  If  his  poems  are  ^^  mail-clad,*'  Bertrand  de 
Born  always  takes  care  that  the  coats  of  mail  shall  be 
exquisitely  chased  and  brilliantly  sparkling. 

Bernard  de  Ventadour,  in  spite  of  his  noble  name,  did  not 
belong  to  the  nobility  ;  he  was  only  a  little  page,  the  son  of  a 
working  man.  But  he  sang  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  the 
Chatelaine  of  Ventadour,  and  as  reward  he  gained  the  enviable 
privilege  of  bearing  her  name.  He  also  addressed  poetry  to 
his  sovereign,  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  and  to  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  spent  his  old  age  and  died  in  a  monastery.  If 
Dante  has  justly  placed  De  Born  in  his  Inferno,  Petrarch  has 
equally  justly  given  Bernard  de  Ventadour  a  place  in  one  of 
his  "Triumphs.'* 

The  imagination   of  Bernard  de   Ventadour  is   charming, 
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fresh,  and  gay ;  he  has  the  soul  of  a  page  and  the  mind  of  an 
Alexandrian,  or  rather  Sicilian,  poet.  To  give  some  idea  of 
his  style,  I  translate  into  modern  French  a  few  of  his  lines  : — 

"Qtiand  Therbe  verdit  et  quand  point  la  feuille, 
Qaand  dans  les  vergers  boutonne  la  fleur ; 
Quand  le  rossignol  haut  et  clair  accueille 
De  son  chant  joyeux  le  printemps  vainqueur, 
Je  me  plais  a  tout  ce  qui  m'environne, 
Au  ruisseau  qui  chante,  a  Pair  qui  bourdonne, 
A  moi-meme  enfin,  et  surtout  a  vous. 
Tout  autour  de  moi  le  plaisir  rayonne  ... 
Mais  il  est  plaisir  qui  les  passe  tout." 

Among  the  Auvergne  poets,  Pierre  Rogier,  Pierre 
d'Auvergne,  and  Robert  d'Auvergne  are  the  most  important. 
Among  the  Gascon  poets,  the  most  famous  are  Jaufre  Rudel 
and  Marcabrun.  The  latter,  although  the  author  of  some 
*^  Pastourelles,"  is  mainly  a  satiric  writer  :  he  attacked  with  his 
wit  misers,  cowards,  religious  hypocrites,  and  women,  or,  at 
least,  the  faults  of  women  (or  perhaps  the  faults  commonly 
attributed  to  women ),  and  he  is  not  wanting  in  a  certain 
sarcastic  and  biting  humour. 

Among  the  poets  of  P^rigord  the  most  famous  are  Elias 
Cairels  and  Arnaud  Daniel ;  the  latter  enjoyed  the  greatest 
reputation  beyond  his  own  day.  In  his  ''  Purgatorio  "  Dante 
sajrs  of  him :  ^^  This  is  he  who  surpasses  all  other  poets  of 
his  land  by  his  songs  of  love  and  his  narratives  of  romance." 
Petrarch,  in  his  fourth  "Triumph,"  says:  "The  first 
among  all  " — that  is,  among  all  the  "  foreigners " — "  was 
Arnaud  Daniel,  the  great  master  of  love-poetry,  who  has 
brought  honour  to  his  native  land  by  his  original  and 
beautiful  style." 

Arnaud  Daniel  was  truly  an  ^^  Italian,"  and  a  Petrarchan 
before  Petrarch.  He  has  subtlety  of  expression,  studied  care 
in  rhythm,  obscurity  (perhaps  sometimes  deliberate,  perhaps 
sometimes  due  to  the  blunders  of  the  copyists  who  have 
handed  down  his  writings  to  posterity),  and,  above  all,  the 
common  defects  of  Petrarchism.  One  might  compare  him 
with,  or  consider  him  a  precursor  of,  our  own  sixteenth-century 
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poet  Maurice  Sevc,  and  of  our  contemporary  **  Decadents," 
for  though  ^^  decadence  "  is  a  feature  of  certain  special  periods, 
the  decadent  spirit  is  found  in  all  periods.  He  is  well  worth 
investigation  and  study. 

Among  the  Toulouse  group  we  must  note  specially  Aimeric 
de  P^guillin  and  Guillaume  de  Figueira,  graceful  poets,  but 
without  any  special  or  striking  characteristics. 

All  these  Southern  poets  were  first  and  foremost  lyric  poets, 
^  but  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  fourteenth  century  we  find 
a  certain  amount  of  poetry  other  than  lyrical,  called  by  the  men 
of  that  time  "  Proses."     These  are  epistles,  tales,  romances. 

The  love  epistles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ^^Donaires" 
{fTomdonCy  "dame")  and  *^ Salutations"  (which  alwajrs  start 
with  the  word  "salutation"),  are  often  very  charming.  The 
didactic  epistles  are  called  "  Ensenhamen "  (Instructions). 
The  tales  and  romances,  which  are  less  common,  are  written 
in  one-rhymed  verses. 

The  best  known  of  this  kind  of  work  are  "  Fierabras," 
"  GeofFroy  and  Brunissende,"  one  of  the  versions  of  "  Lance- 
lot du  Lac "  (of  which  we  spoke  previously  when  dealing 
with  the  Breton  poems  relating  to  this  subject) ;  the  "  Romap 
de  Flamen^a,"  written  in  the  Catalan  dialect,  most  valuable 
for  its  information,  since  it  records  about  a  hundred  titles  of 
the  contemporary  romances  and  even  of  earlier  ones  which 
were  already  celebrated  ;  ^^  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  a  romance 
of  adventure,  which  is  very  amusing  and  touching  in  parts,  and 
"Flore  et  Blanchefleur,"  by  Robert  d'Orbent  (probably), 
which  is  a  poem  of  the  same  class,  only  still  more  romantic. 
A  pagan  king,  named  Felix,  takes  prisoner  a  noble  lady  of 
Provence,  and  when  he  returns  to  his  home  gives  her  to  his 
wife  for  a  servant.  The  queen  has  a  son  called  Flore  and 
her  prisoner  has  a  daughter  named  Blanchefleur.  The  two 
children  love  one  another  from  their  earliest  years,  and  in 
order  to  separate  them  the  king  sells  Blanchefleur  to  the 
pirates.  Flore  flees  oiF  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  finds  her  in  the 
harem  in  Babylon,  and  tries  to  carry  her  ofF.  The  two  lovers 
are  discovered  and  are  about  to  be  led  to  death,  when  they 
are  saved  by  the  intervention  of  the  wise  men  of  the  country, 
which   shows  that  the   latter  are   to   be  found   everywhere. 
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Flore  hears  of   the  death    of  his   father,  and  returns  to   his 
kingdom  with  Blanchefleur. 

Such  are  the  imaginative  stories  of  the  Southern  poets  when 
they  take  to  narrative.  As  can  be  seen,  they  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Bretons,  but  less  mystical.  The  Southern 
writers  have  a  liking  for  the  romantic,  like  all  men,  but  not 
for  the  mysterious. 

Lastly,  we  must  notice  two  at  least  of  the  poems  of  our 
Southern  literature  which  still  survive  :  "  Gerard  de  Roussillon  *' 
and  the  ^  Chanson  des  Albigeois  "  are  true  Chansons  de  Geste. '' 
If  any  one  desires  a  list  of  the  southern  French  poets  of  this 
epoch,  compiled  by  a  very  great  authority,  here  is  the  passage 
from  Petrarch  to  which  we  have  alluded  twice  already  : — 

"  Then  came  a  host  of  writers  who  were  strangers  in  style  and 
manners.  The  first  among  them  all  was  Amaad  Daniel.  .  .  . 
There  were  some  who  had  been  easy  slaves  to  Love,  the  two  Pierres 
and  Arnaud — ^less  famous  than  the  other  Arnaud  [that  is,  Arnaud 
Daniel]  ;  there  were  others  whom  Love  found  harder  to  overcome, 
such  as  the  two  Raimbauds,  one  of  whom  sang  of  Beatrice  in  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  the  aged  Pierre  d'Auvergne,  with  Giraud.  There  was 
Foiiquet,  who  has  linked  his  name  with  Marseilles  after  having 
abandoned  Genoa,  and  at  the  end  of  his  life  adopted  a  country  of 
better  conditions  and  customs.  There  was  Geoffroi  Rudel,  who 
hoisted  the  sail  and  rowed  out  to  his  own  death,  and  that  singer 
Guillaume,  who,  having  sung  too  much,  was  in  consequence  cut  o£F 
in  the  flower  of  his  days.  And  there  was  Amerigo,  and  Bernard 
[de  Ventadoor],  and  Hugo,  and  Anselme,  and  a  thousand  others 
that  I  have  seen  to  whom  language  served  as  a  lance,  a  sword,  a 
buckler,  and  a  casque." 

By  this  single  extract  one  can  see  how  very  great  was  the 
influence  of  bur  Southern  poets  upon  Italy. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  the  bloody 
conquest  of  central  France  by  northern  France,  the  trouba- 
dours took  refuge  in  the  petty  Italian  Courts.  Ventadour, 
Cadenet,  Raimbaud  de  Vaqueiras,  Pierre  Vidal,  departed  to 
Savoy,  Montferrat,  Este,  Mantua,  Verona,  and  they  had  as 
pupils  such  men  as  Sordello  (that  cosmopolitan  poet  who  wrote 
Italian  poetry,  Provencal  poetry,  and  French  poetry),  Perceval 
Doria,  Lanfranc  Cigala,  Malaspina,  and  even  Dante  Alighieri 
and  Petrarch. 


CHAPTER  V 
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The  Fableau,  or  Fabliau  (^^Fabella**),  is  a  popular  tale  or 
follc^anecdote,  gcneratiy  satiric^  some5tner''pathetic>~short  in 
construction^  usually,  containing  some  moral  idea^  tSSugfarnot 
always  what  could  be  called  "moralising.  It  is  a  com- 
binattonof  popular  wisdom  and  jocularity  for  the  purpose  of 
entertaining  the  understapdingr  ^p^  j^i^ppinaH/m  Tjic  faSIe 
has  always  existea ;  every  literature  has  these  realistic  stories 
in  which  obg^"^^»'^[i  ^"^  fnr  ^'"'  ^*  'irnry-*'^! I '*"{!:  p'^y-"  "ir^r*> 
important  part  than  imagination.  Those  which  bear  most 
affinity  to  our  own  Fabliaux  are  the  "Milesian  Fables*' 
written  by  Aristides  of  Miletus  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
which  Apuleius  imitated  three  centuries  later ;  for  he  declares 
in  his  pre&ce  to  the  "  Golden  Ass  "  that  he  intended  to  write 
some  fiibles  in  the  Milesian  feshion. 

The  French  Fabliaux,  of  which  there  arc  a  very  large 
number,  found  for  the  most  part  in  two  collections,  the 
Mion  collection  (1808)  and  the  Montaiglon  collection 
(1872),  are  tales  in  octosyllabic  couplets  (as  a  rule),  and  of 
varying  lengths,  but  most  of  them  are  &irly  short.  They 
include  every  variety  of  genre.  There  is^  tfre  dev^ponal 
narrative^  which  usually  is  taken  from  the  sacred  apocryphal 
books,  such  as  the  "  Pasteur  "  of  Hermas,  "  Itineraire  de  Saint 
Pierre,"  the  "Narrations  d'Aristie,"  the  supposed  "Actes" 
of  St.  Paul,  and  so  on.  In  our  own  times,  with  very 
great  talent  and  far  less  naivete,  M.  Anatole  France  has 
attempted  to  revive  this  form  of  literature.  Very  often 
these  tales  are  the  histories  of  frightful  sinners,  who  pile  up 
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monstrous  crimes^  and  then  finish  by  becoming  penitent, 
being  converted  and  finally  pardoned.  The  ^^  Miracles  de 
Notre  Dame"  in  the  fourteenth  century  may  be  traced  to 
these  &bliaux. 

In  addition  there  is  the  tale  with  satiric  thrusts  at  the  clergy^ 
in  general  ain^^d  ar  the  \nwej  riergyj  not  against  the  bishops 
nor  the  monks,  the  object  of  so  much  ridicule  later. 

A  priest  (a  curi),  passing  through  a  wood  which  does  not 
belong  to  him,  is  tempted  by  the  beautiful  mulberries  hanging 
there,  and  jumping  on  to  the  back  of  his  ass  that  he  may 
pluck  them,  says  to  himself,  as  his  conscience  pricks  him  : 
"What  if  any  one  should  pass  by  and  cry  out  *  Gee-up.*" 
He  utters  the  words  out  loud  as  he  thinks  them,  and  is 
knocked  head  over  heek  by  his  ass,  who  sets  out  far  too 
obediently  as  soon  as  he  hears  his  master's  word  of  com- 
mand. Here,  then,  we  have  a  Fabliau ;  but  not  every  one  is 
quite  as  innocent  as  this.  There  is  also  "  Le  Conte  Libertin," 
and  it  is  this  variety  that  predominates.  To  this  class  belong 
the  **  Dit  de  Birenger  *'  (Moliere's  story  of  Georges  Dandin), 
the  "  Male  Dame "  (which  is  something  similar  to  Chrysale 
and  Philaminte),  the  "  Court  Mantel,"  the  story  of  a  cloak 
which  grows  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  virtue  of  the 
lady  who  wears  it.  There  are  innumerable  narratives  ot 
conjugal  mishaps.  Bartholo  represents  the  type  of  character 
most  frequently  found  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Then  again  there  is  the  purely  amusing  "  Conte/'  as,  for 
instance,  the  history  of  "Le  Vilain  Mire"  (the  origin  of 
Moliere's  "Mddecin  malgre  lui"),  or  the  history  of  the 
^'  Vilain  qui  conquit  le  paradis  par  plaid,"  that  is,  by  pleading 
and  proving,  in  answer  to  each  of  the  sins  with  which  a  saint 
reproaches  him,  that  had  the  saint  time  he  would  commit  as 
many  as  he  himself.  La  Fontaine's  story  of  the  "Jeune 
Veuve  "  is  taken  from  a  Fabliau  by  Gautier  le  Long,  and  the 
original  is  almost  as  beautiful  as  La  Fontaine's  version.  Another 
genre  is  the  pathetic  and  tragic  narrative,  such,  for  instance, 
as  "La  Housse  partie."  The  children  of  an  old  father 
deprive  him  of  all  his  goods,  and  leave  him  nothing  except 
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an  old  horse-cloth  with  which  to  cover  himself.  The  liule 
son  of  the  house — the  grandson  of  the  old  man — cuts  it  in 
two,  and  says  to  his  father,  ^^  I  will  keep  the  half  and  give  it 
you  when  I  am  grown  up.'* 

"  Le  Chevalier  au  Barizel "  is  still  more  elevated  in  senti- 
ment. A  knight  has  committed  hundreds  of  crimes,  and  is 
condemned  by  the  decision  of  Heaven  to  wander  over  the 
earth  until  he  has  filled  a  ^  barizel "  (a  little  barrel),  which 
is  pierced  with  holes.  There  is  a  series  of  temptations  and 
heroic  exploits  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fill  this  new  tun  of 
the  Danaides.  All  the  sufiering  is  without  avail,  but  one  day 
he  performs  an  act  of  devotion  and  charity,  and  he  whom  he 
has  succoured  weeps  with  gratitude.  One  of  his  tears  falls 
into  the  "  barizel,"  and  it  becomes  filled.  One  rather  curious 
feature  of  f  h^ge  Fabliaux  is  that  many  of  them  deal  vyjjtPlfgmes 
A  borrowed  from  classic  literature — "  Narcissus,"  "  Pyramus  et 
Tisbe,'^  "Le  Jit  of  Anstote,"  and  numerous  others,  arc 
instances.  Most  of  these  narratives  are  now  anonymous,  and 
probably  always  were.  However,  a  certain  number  of  the 
authors'  names  have  come  down  to  us.  We  have  Rutebeuf, 
Jean  le  Gallois  d'Aubepierre,  Gautier  Lelong,  Jacques  de 
Baisieux,  Douin  de  Lavesne,  &c.  The  Fabliaux  have  had  an 
influence  on  Europe,  just  like  the  Chansons  de  Geste  and  the 
lyric  poetry,  and  as  great  a  one.  In  Italy  they  were  imitated 
by  Boccaccio,  Sacchetti,  Masuccio,  Giovanni  Sabadino, 
Bandello,  Straparola,  Sansovino,  Poggio  -  Bracciolino  (Le 
Pogge),  Arlotto,  Ariosto.  From  Italy  they  found  their  way 
back  again  into  France,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  author 
of  "Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles,"  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  of 
Bonaventura  Desp6riers,  of  Rabelais,  Guillaume  Bouchet, 
Noel  Dufail,  B6roald  de  Verville,  Le  M^tel  d'Ouville^  and 
lastly  of  La  Fontaine. 


CHAPTER   VI 

POPULAR     POETRY  :     "  BIBLES,"    **  DITS,"    "  DEBATS,"    "  LEGS," 
ETC.  ;   RUTEBEUF 

Popular  poetry  was  not  always  merely  narrative ;  it  was 
frequently  didactic,  or  satiric,  or  without  any  very  definite 
character,  but  tending  towards  what  was  known — for  lack 
of  any  precise  definition — as  "  Poisie  lighre  "  or  "  Poim  de 
cir Constance  ^^ 

In  the  Middle  Ages  men  liked  both  to  learn  and  to  teach, 
and  then  to  put  all  that  they  knew  and  all  that  they  desired  to 
teach  others  into  one  volume.  The  poems  thus  written — 
they  were  hardly  **  composed  "  at  all,  but  were  mere  compila- 
tions— were  called  "  Bibles."  This  title  seems  to  have  been 
given  in  order  to  show  that  they  only  contained  facts.  The 
"  Bible  "  of  Guyot  de  Provins  begins  with  a  declaration  that 
it  contains  nothing  false,  but  only  what  is  fine,  true,  and 
honest.  However  honest  they  may  have  been,  they  were 
usually  very  satirical,  very  malicious,  and,  indeed,  their  only 
object  seemed  to  be  to  speak  evil  of  the  whole  world.  The 
"  Bible  "  of  Guyot  de  Provins  is  a  satire  of  universal  applica- 
tion, but  also  specially  directed  against  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals, 
the  higher  clergy  (the  author  was  himself  a  monk),  and  he  does 
not  spare  nuns,  or  monks,  or  princes,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors. 
He  is  the  Rabelais  of  the  thirteenth  century,  without  Rabelais's 
talent,  which  makes  all  the  difference, 

We  have  another  "Bible"  of  the  same  style,  though  less 
satirical,  by  Hugues  de  Berzy.  This  little  poem  of  838  lines 
is  a  criticism  of  manners  and  a  moral  dissertation,  penetrated 
with  melancholy  and  delicate  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  &lse 
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joys  and  the  passions  of  the  heart,  and  altogether  is  well 
worth  study. 

More  truly  didactic  is  the  "Image  du  Monde,"  by  the 
scholar  Gautier  de  Metz.  The  author  deals  with  geography 
and  cosmography  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  times. 
We  also  find  in  this  work  a  eulogy  on  Virgil  which  shows  a 
good  deal  of  sound  learning  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  proof  of  the  immense  popularity  enjoyed  by  Virgil 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  are  also  didactic  poems  which  in  intention,  at  least, 
are  moral,  such  as  the  "  Lais  "  (short  romances  in  verse)  and 
the  "Fables"  of  Marie  de  France.  Marie  of  France  was  thus 
named,  not  because  she  was  a  Princess  of  the  Royal  House — 
far  from  it — but  because  her  name  was  Marie  and  she  was  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  she  wrote  in  England  (in  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.)  as  follows  : — 

"Au  finement  de  cet  ecrit 
Qu'en  reman  ait  tourne  et  dit, 
Me  nommerai  pour  remembrance  : 
Marie  ai  nom ;  si  suis  de  France." 

We  have  fourteen  "Lais"  from  her  hand, and  an  "  Ysopet," 
that  is,  a  collection  of  &bles  imitated  from  Msop  (the  majority 
only),  consisting  of  113  fables.  These  "Lais"  have  a  great 
deal  of  freshness  and  charm  about  them ;  they  are  written  in 
lines  of  eight  syllables,  with  single  rhymes.  One  of  the 
sayings  of  Tristan  to  Yseult  has  become  almost  a  proverb  in 
our  language.  Tristan  is  comparing  the  love  of  himself  and 
Yseult  with  the  union  which  exists  between  the  tree  and  the 
honeysuckle,  and  he  says  : — 

"  Belle  amie,  si  est  de  nous  : 
Ni  vous  sans  moi,  ni  moi  sans  vous." 

The  fables  are  terse  and  restrained  in  style  ;  they  have 
served  as  the  model  for  a  whole  crowd  of  subsequent 
"Ysopets,"  for  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  such  a  strong 
liking,  and  which  no  one  nowadays  dreams  of  reading  since 
only  one  remains.     There  are  the  still  more  directly  didactic 
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works,  such  as  the  Solomon's  Proverbs  translated  into  French 
octosyllabics  by  Samson  of  Nanteuil  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  the  religious  poems  of  Hermann,  Canon  of  Valenciennes, 
namely,  "Vie  de  Tobie,"  "  Joies  de  Notre-Dame,"  "  Histoire 
de  la  Madeleine,"  "Mort  de  la  Sainte  Vierge." 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  there  are  to  be  found  what 
may  be  called  moral  manuals,  done  in  verse,  which  were 
known  as  "  Castoiements "  ;  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
foimded  on  the  "  Disciplina  Clericalis  "  of  Pierre  Alphonse,  a 
Portuguese  Jew,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  at  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  earliest  were  clearly  intended 
for  the  use  of  clerics  and  monks  ;  then,  at  a  later  date,  their 
scope  was  enlarged,  and  we  find  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
"  Castoiement  des  Dames  "  by  Robert  of  Blois,  the  pupil  and 
prot£g£  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne.  This  great  production, 
which  consists  of  over  ten  thousand  lines,  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, owing  to  the  detailed  accounts  it  gives  of  contemporary 
manners  and  customs.  This  same  Robert  of  Blois  has  written 
another  poem  which  is  a  kind  of  educational  romance  :  it  is 
called  "  Beaudous,"  and  might  be  considered  as  a  precursor  of 
"  Tilimaque,"  or  at  any  rate  of  the  "  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintre." 
We  must  not  forgot  to  note  that  the  thirteenth  century  saw 
the  beginning  of  the  compositions  known  as  ^'  Sermons  rim^s," 
which  were  at  first  quite  serious  works  and  so  take  a  place 
among  the  didactic  poems,  but  at  a  later  date,  growing  less  and 
less  serious,  less  and  less  "  edifying,"  they  were  transformed 
into  the  "  Sermons  joyeux  "  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

We  turn  to  the  light  poetry,  or  "  po&ies  de  circonstance," 
wtjjch  had  very  various  appellations  in  the  Middle  Ages,  such 
as  "  Dits,"  "  Disputes,"  «  Disputaisons,"  "  Batailles,"  «  Legs," 
"  Testaments,"  "  Reveries,"  "  Fatrasies,"  &c.  Thus  we  read 
in  Rutebeuf  poems  with  such  titles  as  :  "This  deals  with  the 
poverty  of  Rutebeuf,"  "  This  is  the  *  Complainte  *  of  the  King 
of  Navarre,"  "Here  begins  the  new  *  Complainte'  of  Outre- 
Mer,"  "  Here  begins  the  *  Disputations '  of  don  croisie  et  don 
d^croisie  "  (and  this  "  Disputation  "  is  very  fine).  Rutebeuf, 
indeed,  only  just  misses  being  a  great  poet,  at  least  of  his  own 
times.     His  real  name  is  unknown — Rutebeuf  is  evidently  only 
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a  pseudonym.  He  was  a  native  of  Champagne  and  lived  as  a 
rule  in  Paris,  where  he  existed  on  the  jobs  and  alms  dealt  out 
to  him  by  great  lords.  A  "  companion  of  Job,"  he  is  a  kind 
of  "  first  edition  "  of  Villon  :  in  the  days  of  his  fortune  he 
had  his  friends,  but,  as  he  says — 

"Ce  sont  amis  que  vente  emporte ; 
Et  il  ventait  devant  sa  porte." 

Everything  was  a  subject  for  rhyme  with  him,  but  he  delighted 
above  all  in  satiric  anecdotes.  Any  insignificant  event  ot 
Parisian  life  awakened  his  lively  wit,  and  he  expressed  his 
thoughts  in  a  bright,  vigorous,  and  trenchant  style.  He  has 
undoubtedly  a  style  which  is  all  his  own,  a  very  rare  thing  at 
this  period,  when  style  is,  in  a  way,  quite  an  impersonal 
thing.  He  was  genuinely  religious,  moreover,  and  was 
capable  of  rising,  at  times,  to  really  elevated  heights,  where 
he  approaches  eloquence.  Moreover,  he  was  a  true  patriot, 
and  there  is  a  note  of  unaccustomed  gravity  when  he  deals 
with  national  affiiirs. 

Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier  was  quite  right  when  he  said,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  1806  at  the  Athenaeum,  ^^  among  the 
authors  of  the  old  Fabliaux  [it  is  true  he  has  written  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  but  the  "  Dit  d'Aristote  "  is  one  of  the  Fabliaux 
and  is  indisputably  by  him]  Rutebeuf  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
eminent.*' If  one  wishes  to  have  a  glimpse  of  his  style,  here 
are  a  few  lines  from  his  "  Pharisian  "  (or  the  Hypocrite) :  they 
read  like  a  first  sketch  of  the  "  Faux  Semblant "  by  Jean  de 
Meung' : — 

"Seigneur,  qui  Dieu  devez  aimer,  * 

En  qui  amour  n'a  rien  d'amer, 
Qui  Jonas  garda  en  la  mer 

Par  grand  amour, 
Les  trois  jours  qu'il  y  fit  demeure  ; 
A  vous  tot  je  fais  ma  clameur 

DTpocrisie, 
Cousine  et  soeur  de  Heresie 
Qui  bien  a  la  terre  saisie. 


'  I  have  slightly  modernised  the  text. 
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Tant  est  grand'  dame 

Qu'elle  en  Enfer  mettra  maint  ame, 

Maint  homme  amis  et  mainte  femme 

En  sa  prison. 
Moult  on  I'aime  et  la  prise-t-on 
Nul  peut  avoir  gloire  ou  guerdon  (fortune) 
S'il  ne  I'honore " 

Most  frequently  these  rhyming  poems  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  are  mere  humorous  or  jesting  tales.  For 
example,  we  have  the  "  BataiUe  des  vins,"  "  Bataille  et  manage 
des  sept  arts,"  "  Bataille  du  vin  et  de  Teau,"  all  full  of  details 
of  contemporary  manners  and  customs  and  consequently  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  "  Testaments  "  or  "  Legs  "  are  first  found  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  we  see  a  suggestion  of  this  kind 
of  composition  in  the  "Conge  aux  habitants  d'Arras,"  by  Jean 
de  la  Halle.  They  are  personal  poems,  in  which  the  author, 
imagining  himself  dead,  makes  ironic  bequests  to  a  number  of 
persons  and  goes  on  to  foretell  the  fate  of  all  his  enemies  and 
sometimes  of  friends.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  this  form 
of  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  corresponds  to  what  we  now 
call  mimoires.  Villon,  by  his  brilliant  treatment,  has  made  this 
department  of  literature  almost  entirely  his  own. 


CHAPTER  VII 

POPULAR   POETRY  :    THE    ROMAN   DU   RENART 

^"°  liTfy*'^''*'  nr*"''^  effort  of  the  Middlc^Ages  was,  perhaps, 
during  the  period  which  gave  us  the  Anima^-Fpin-  T.itpramre^ 
the  cKie(  fagUie  ill  llhicn  is  Master 'Kenard,  about  whom,  with 
his  cqmradgS,  there  ar^  IflnumgFaEIe  poems.  Ir^l^eiE^oSRl^e 
meetj^h  "n'Tiih  hniTJ"f|;  <^he  characters  of  human  beings,  and 

their  own   gfprial    pampg^    Hjffiprenf    fmm^jfjTOg^T^^jvjiir      tfxe.y 

are  ordinarily  known.  Thus,  Renard  is  a  proper  name^and 
the  animal  whom  w  call  i^J^^aid''  (the"Tox)'  was  known  in 
the  Middle  Ages  as  "  Gorpil."  But  the  works  in  which  the 
fox  (the  "  Gorpil ")  figures  under  his  dramatic  name  have 
rendered  that  name  so  famous  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  old  and  correct  title,  and  these  narratives  of  the  Gorpil  and 
the  other  creatures  have  become  known  as  the  "Renard"  poems. 
In  all  of  them  certain  animals  appear  with  individual  names  ; 
there  is  the  Gorpil  under  the  name  of  "  Renart "  ;  the  Wolf 
under  the  name  of  *'  Ysengrin  "  ;  the  Lion  under  the  name  of 
"  Noble  "  ;  the  Bear  under  the  name  of  "  Brun  "  ;  the  Cock 
under  the  name  of  "  Chantecler ";  the  Leopard  under  the 
name  of  "  Firapel " ;  the  Stag  under  the  name  of  "  Briche- 
mer " ;  the  Ass  under  the  name  of  "  Bernart " ;  the  Snail 
under  the  name  of  "Tardif";  the  Cat  imder  the  name  of 
"  Tybert "  ;  the  Kite  under  the  name  of  "  Escoffle  *' ;  the 
Badger  under  the  name  of  "  Grimbert " ;  the  Monkey 
under  the  name  of  "  Coint^riaux  *' ;  the  Raven  under  the 
name  of  "  Tiercelin " ;  the  Sheep  under  the  name  of 
"Bclin,"  and  so  on.  The  sources  of  this  animal-epic 
— the   creation    of  the    popular    imagination — are  still   very 
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obscure :  the  word  Renart  would  appear  to  be  of  German 
origin  (from  "reinhard"),  but  the  ancient  "fables**  and  all 
ancient  literatures  have  made  use  of  animals  as  dramatic 
persons,  with  the  names  of  men,  and  the  ^^  Renart  "  Cycle  is 
only  a  series  of  '^  fabLtss  '*  which  were  developed  and  prolonged 
in  accordance  with  >die  taste  of  a  period  which  revelled  in  pro- 
lixity. The  very  ferst  appearance  of  a  story  of  the  celebrated 
"  Renart  '*  type  seems  to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century,  in 
a  Latin  poem  entitled  **  Isengrinus." 

The  oldest  text  in  a  modern  language  is  one  written  in 
French  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  oldest  German  texts 
give  to  the  animals  names  which  are  obviously  French,  such  as 
Chantecler,  Brun,  Bilin,  and  so  on.  The  "  Renart  **  classics 
are  to  be  found  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries^ 
more  especially  m  the  thirteenth. 

The  principal  r.hararten«;tic  nf  ^!h^pc^  ^''C*'"^  '^  *^'^  >-^»r»nnt 


mingling^— dellBfii-ately  carried  out  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 


in  La  Fontaine— of  the  beast  and  the  man.  In  the  "  Renart 
stories  the  creaturqTliiuii  liiL  LlUllliHj  Ofinen,  live  in  the  abodes 
of  men,  and  make  use  of  the  weapons,  the  tools,  the  household 
utensils  of  men,  and  almost,  indeed,  of  his  toilet  accessories.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  authors  of  these  stories  constantly 
forget  that  they  are  treating  of  animals  ;  only  now  and  again 
does  some  detail  of  animal-life  come  in,  as  though  quite  in- 
advertently, and  this  creates  a  contrast  which  gives  a  burlesque 
or  comic  effect  to  the  narrative.  It  is  just  the  reverse  in  the 
pages  of  La  Fontaine :  with  him,  whatever  may  be  said,  we 
are  dealing  all  the  time  with  the  beasts,  and  now  and  again 
some  vivid  detail  reminds  us  that  the  author  is  also  thinking 
about  men.  In^the  "Renart"  legends^  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  ^*^^''^^ith  >^""^qn  Hirg^j  anr}  nnly  af  rare  intervals 
does  somemcident  recall  to  us  that  thesej^yjng^  nrp  in  th* 


guise~dt  beasts,      lliis   only  serves  to  make  us  realise  more  "^cv: 

clearly  that  tne  Middle  Ages  had  no  feeling  for  Nature,  and  •^ 

were   forced    to    confine   themselves  to   the  delineation    of 
mankind. 

The  dominating  idea  in  these   narra 

tendency— to^depict  the  skill,  the  craft,  and  the  intrigucof^' 
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the^eak,  which   uldmatcly   render  him  fil^  ?HP^"ftr  t^   the 
stronp :   thus   it   i^   th^^    Master   Renan;   is   rf^pfffjcntf^    "" 
the  hero  of  the  whole  beast  epic.     The  lion,  the  bear,  and 
the^w)6U  Hl'c   Jill   siiuiig'   ii'^tures,  but  Renart  possesses  wit 
and  craft,  and  so  the  lion  is  fooled  by  him,  the  bear  is  duped 
by  him,  and  the  wolf,  especially,  is  made  game  of  by  him. 
This  is  the  conclusion  always  reached  in  the  Renart  poems, 
and  it  is  the  invariable  central  idea.     This   creation  of  the 
populgr  or  bourgeois  spirits   shnwinp^   ^^hp   tt^a|ire    and    anger 
of    the    man    who   was   partly  a    bourgeois^    oa^ly    a    serf^ 
apainsF  tiie  great  seigneur,  the  warrior,  or  the  country  souire, 
gives  ^roof  in  hundreds  of  versions  or  tne  critical  and  satiric  wit 
of  tllg  middle  classes.     Look,  for  example,  at  this  satire  levelled 
against  the  Crusading  spirit.     Renart,  Bernart  and  B61in  set 
out  for  the  Holy  Land   with    the   pious   intention  of  doing 
penitence  and  expiating  some  of  their  great  sins  ;  as  soon  as 
they  have  travelled  a  few  leagues  they  gobble  up  some  chickens, 
devastate  some  enclosed  lands  and  lay  bare  many  places,  and 
return  to  their  castle  to  celebrate  the  immorul   glory  they 
have  won  for  themselves.     Or  note  the  incident  when  Renart 
feigns  death  (it  is  one  of  his  favourite  tricks)  and  the  scandalous 
parody  of  the  ecclesiastical  customs  at  the  funerals  of  good 
Christians.     Nowhere  is  the  satiric  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  ^^  Renart "  poems,  and 
nowhere  has  it  more  strongly  attacked  ordinary  customs  with 
raillery  and  jest. 

The  "Renard"  literature  continued,  as  has  been  seen, 
throughout  the  fourteenth  century,  but  it  deteriorated  some- 
what, or  changed  its  nature,  in  this  latter  period. 

In  the  beginning  the  "  Renart "  poems  were  enormous  pro- 
ductions :  "  Renart  le  Novel  "  and  "  Renart  le  Contrefait  '*  and 
the  '^  Couronnement  de  Renart "  make  up  between  them 
62,000  lines.  "  Renart  le  Novel,"  by  Jacques  Gel^e,  is 
dreary  and  diffuse  ;  "  Renart  le  Contrefeit "  is  prolix,  erudite, 
pedantic,  and  still  more  wearisome  than  the  former  work. 
It  is  a  kind  of  universal  history  from  the  time  of  Adam  down 
to  the  year  1319  ;  it  is  full  of  digressions  and  moral  disserta- 
tions interspersed  with  scandalous  stories. 
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The  "  Couronncment  de  Renart/'  which  is  in  no  way 
superior  to  the  former  work,  is  peculiar  in  character,  for  it  is 
not  the  outcome  of  popular  inspiration ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
laudation  of  chivalry,  and  was  probably  written  by  some  great 
baron  who  wished  for  a  "  Renart "  narrative  according  to  his 
own  ideas — Vulpes  ad  usum  leonis. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  immense  influence 
exercised  by  the  "  Renart  *'  epic  on  later  French  literature  and 
language,  and  even  on  the  French  spirit,  for  it  can  be  seen  in 
every  direction. 

The  spirit  of  "  Renardie "  became  henceforward  a  conse- 
crated tradition  ;  sometimes  it  was  united  to  the  spirit  of 
hypocrisy — 

"Pour  afiFubler  sa  renardie 
Du  manteau  de  papelardie/' 

as  Jean  de  Meung  wrote,  and  produced  the  type  which 
we  know  so  well  under  the  guise  of  Tartufe,  Onuphre,  or 
M.  de  Climal  (in  ^'Marianne,"  by  Marivaux) ;  sometimes,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  sugared  hypocrisy,  there  is  the  type  of 
the  valet  or  adventurer,  shrewd  and  insolent,  from  the  days 
of  Scapin  and  Sbrigani   down  to  the  days  of  Figaro. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ALLEGORICAL   POETRY  I    THE   "  ROMAN    DE   LA   ROSE " 

"Ci  est  le  romant  de  la  Rose, 
Ou  I'art  d'amors  est  tote  enclose." 

It  was  of  the  Art  of  Love,  precisely  in  the  manner  of  Ovid, 
that  the  first  author  of  the  ^^  Roman  de  la  Rose "  wished  to 
write  :  this  author,  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  designed  to  write  of 
the  psychology  of  love,  and  the  pains  and  pleasures  attaching 
to  it,  and  he  planned  to  do  this  by  a  complete  system  of  allegory 
or  personified  abstractions.  This  plan  was  not  new,  for  there 
had  already  been  works  in  the  Middle  Ages  which  introduced 
such  personages  as  "Dangier"  or  "  Malebouche,"  but  what 
was  new  was  a  whole  poem  which  introduced  only  such 
abstract  figures.  This  task  Guillaume  de  Lorris  carried  out 
about  the  year  1225,  and  the  work  was  continued  by  his 
successor. 

The  centre  figure  of  the  whole  is  a  being  so  abstract  that 
he  has  no  individual  name ;  he  is  only  called  the  Lover,  and 
typifies  Love  itself.  Then,  most  difficult  to  win,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  thousand  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome, 
a  new  kind  of  Holy  Grail  there  is  the  Rose,  which  typifies 
Beauty. 

Leagued  against  the  Lover,  that  is,  against  love,  are  certain 
monsters,  such  as  Hatred,  Treason,  Avarice,  Envy,  Hypocrisy, 
Poverty,  Shame,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Dangier'  (also  known  as  power, 

'  Dangler  is  not  "  danger "  :  the  French  word  is  used  for  "  the 
guardian,"  whether  husband,  father,  or  brother,  of  the  maiden 
(Translator's  Note). 
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authority,  paternal  or  otherwise),  &c.  The  friends  and 
helpers  of  the  Lover  are  benevolent  beings  such  as  Youth, 
Beauty,  Nobility  of  Heart,  Generosity,  Courtesy,  Delight, 
Enjoyment,  who  is  the  bride  of  Delight,  as  is  natural,  &c. 
These,  then,  are  two  opposing  camps. 

Now  the  Lady  Idleness,  the  mother  of  all  vices  and  sins,  has 
led  the  Lover  into  the  Garden  of  the  Rose.  At  the  outset  he  is 
turned  from  his  path  after  approaching  her,  but  he  returns 
under  the  protection  of  Venus  and  dares  to  touch  the  Rose 
with  his  lips.  And  straightway  Dangier,  Jealousy,  Shame,  and 
Slander  shut  up  the  Rose  in  a  lofty  fortress,  and  then  .  •  . 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  died  ;  at  least,  so  his  successor  who 
continued  the  legend  relates  : — 

"Cy  endroit  trepassa  Guillaume 
De  LfOrris,  et  n'en  fit  plus  psaume, 
Mais  apres  plus  de  quarante  ans 
Maistre  Jean  de  Meung  ce  romans 
Parfit,  ainsi  comme  je  treuve; 
Et  ici  commence  son  oeuvre." 

Consequently,  Jean  de  Meung,  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Guillaume  de  Lorris — that  is,  about  1270,  according  to 
the  most  reasonable  calculations— continued  the  ^^ Roman" 
which  Guillaume  had  written  to  the  length  of  4,670 
lines,  and  gave  it  a  quite  new  character.  Lorris  had 
grace,  elegance,  seriousness,  and  concentrates  himself  on 
his  subject ;  Jean  de  Meung  has  little  charm,  is  very  long- 
winded,  and  drags  in,  often  unsuitably,  a  great  deal  which 
is  alien  to  his  theme.  He  was  a  scholar,  and,  from'  a  passage 
in  his  testament,  apparently  attached  to  the  household  of 
some  great  noble.  He  was  a  Doctor  of  Theology  ;  he  had 
translated  the  ^'  Consolations  "  of  Boethius  and  the  treatise  by 
V^etius  on  the  art  of  military  warfare.  An  immense  amount 
of  learning  is  scattered  throughout  his  portion  of  the  ^^  Roman 
de  la  Rose,"  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  regards  the  poem 
merely  as  an  opportunity  for  displaying  all  his  knowledge,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  the  loves  of  the  Lover  and 
the  Rose. 
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The  portion  written  by  him  (18,148  lines,  from  line  4,670 
to  line  22,818)  begins  with  a  lengthy  discourse  spoken  by 
Reason  to  Love,  and  is  nothing  but  a  pretext  for  moral  and 
satiric  dissertations. 

Then  there  is  a  discourse,  also  very  long,  by  the  Friend 
to  the  Lover.  The  Friend  is  a  figure  somewhat  resembling 
the  Don  Juan  or  Desgenais  of  the  period,  a  sceptic  and  a 
libertine,  who  opposes  the  state  of  Nature  to  the  state  of 
civilisation,  natural  virtue  to  social  laws,  and  rails  at  marriage 
and  other  sacred  things.  At  last  the  castle  of  the  monster 
Dangier  is  besieged  by  the  Lover  and  his  friends.  Leisure, 
Nobility  of  Heart,  Sincerity,  Riches,  and  others,  and  among 
the  two  armies  prowls  False  Seeming,  the  hypocrite,  or  rather 
hypocrisy  itself,  who  is  delineated  with  somewhat  powerful 
drawing  and  colouring,  and  an  old  woman  (this  touch  is  a 
recollection  of  Ovid  and  might  be  called  also  a  forerunner  of 
the  "  Macette  *'  of  Rignier),  who  for  a  sum  of  money  pleads 
the  cause  of  the  Lover  with  the  Rose  and  then  tells  her 
almost  the  whole  "Art  d'aimer"  of  the  Latin  poet. 

Next  we  have  a  very  abrupt  change  of  scene.  We  are 
brought  to  Nature  herself,  and  the  scene  is  grand  and  truly 
strong.  Nature  is  occupied,  as  she  for  ever  is,  in  creating 
beings  whom  Death  cuts  down  as  they  are  produced.  Dream- 
ing of  the  Universe,  Nature  enters  her  forge  and  turns  to 
fisishioning  some  special  instruments  in  order  to  continue  the 
race,  and  she  endows  them  with  life  in  such  a  way  that  Death 
cannot  touch  them  ;  for  as  soon  as  Death  has  seized  upon  one 
another  is  already  in  being,  beyond  Death's  grasp.  And  when 
the  father  is  killed  there  remains  the  mother  or  son  or  daughter, 
who  flees  before  the  presence  of  Death  and  escapes  him  for  a 
while.  And  it  is  sufficient  if,  among  all  the  beings  beneath 
the  sky,  two  of  each  kind  remain,  so  that  the  species  may 
survive  and  cheat  Death.  And  so  Nature,  ever  gentle  and 
pitiful,  as  soon  as  she  perceives  that  envious  Death  is  working 
destruction,  hammers  and  forges  all  the  materials  of  her  forge  ; 
every  day  she  forges  and  hammers,  every  day  by  fresh  creation 
she  renev^  the  exhausted  species. 

Ronsard  quite  clearly  imitated  this  part  of  the   "  Roman 
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de  la   Rose"  (or  a  text  of  his  work  imitated  it)  when   he 
wrote : — 

"  La  sont  d'age  pareil  cent  jeunes  jouvenceaux 
Beaux,  vermeils,  crepelus,  aux  mcntons  damoiseaux, 
Aux  coudes  retrousses,  et  cent  nymphes  vermeilles, 
Toutes  d'age,  de  face  et  de  beaute  pareilles, 
Qui  ont  Tun  apres  Tautre  et  en  toute  saison 
La  charge  et  le  souci  d'une  telle  maison. 
lis  portent  en  la  main  de  grands  cniches  profondes  : 
L*une  verse  a  longs  flots  la  semence  des  ondes, 
L*autre  coule  le  plomb,  I'autre  epuise  du  sein, 
Des  antres  de  Pluton  les  rivieres  d'etain, 
L'autre  les  ruisseaux  d'or ;  I'autre  af&ne  le  cuivre, 
L'autre  le  vif -argent  qui  veut  tou jours  se  suivre  ; 
L'autre  cherche  le  soufre  et  l'autre  est  diligent 
De  fouiller  les  conduits  du  fer  et  de  I'argent. 
La  sont  dedans  des  pots,  sur  des  tables,  encloses 
Avec  leurs  escriteaux,  les  semences  des  choses, 
Que  ces  jeunes  gar^ons  gardent  a  cette  fin 
Que  ce  grand  univers  ne  prenne  jamais  fin, 
Les  semant  tons  les  ans  d'un  mutuel  office, 
Afin  qu'en  vieillissant  le  raonde  rajeunisse  ; 
Que  I'air  ait  ses  oiseaux  et  la  mer  ses  poissons 
Et  la  terre  ses  fleurs  de  diverses  famous." 

Nature,  as  she  works — and  she  labours  unceasingly — tells 
to  Art,  who  seeks  to  wrest  her  secrets  from  her,  things  which 
require  five  thousand  lines  concerning  man's  destiny,  free  will, 
the  Divine  will — in  &ct,  a  complete  philosophic  treatise. 

Meanwhile  all  this  time  the  reader  has  somewhat  forgotten 
the  siege  of  Dangier's  fortress,  where  the  Rose  laments  her 
captivity.  We  are  brought  back  there  by  Genius,  the  mouth- 
piece and  ambassador  of  Queen  Nature,  who  goes  to  encourage 
the  besiegers.  The  discourse  of  Genius  is  a  piece  of  material- 
istic philosophy,  a  claim  for  the  rights  of  Nature,  very  cynical 
at  bottom  and  brutal  in  form.  He  introduces  all  sorts  of 
matters  into  this,  even  alchemy.  "  Do  we  not  know,"  says 
Genius,  ^^  that  glass-makers  make  glass  from  sand  ?  In  the 
same  way  from  the  basest  metals  one  may  draw  gold — 

"  Et  d'argent  vif  fin  or  font  naitre 
Cil  qui  d'Alquimie  sont  maitres, 
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Et  poids  et  couleur  y  ajoutent ; 

Par  choses  qui  gueres  ne  coiitent. 

Et  d'or  fin  pierres  precieuses 

Font-ils,  cleres,  et  aviveuses, 

Et  les  autres  metaux  denuent 

De  leurs  formes,  si  {telletnenCj  qu'ils  les  muent 

Et  fin  argent,  par  medecines 

Blanches,  transper^antes,  et  fines." 

Excited,  doubtless,  by  so  fine  a  speech,  the  besiegers  make  the 
assault  and  capture  the  fortress. 

This  &mous  poem  is  a  very  remarkable  work  from  numerous 
4  aspects.     It  marks  the  beginning  of  yh^  ^nH  nf  t hp  Middle 
Ag^  and  at  the  same  time  it  contains  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages — its  courtesy  and  gallantry,  its  platonic  love  and 
chivalrous  love,  its  allegorical   poetry,  its  symbolism,  and  all 
these  things  are  there   in   abundance,  in   connected  and   in 
systematic  form.     It  introduces,  moreover,  something  new  : 
y      [  the    poem    is    above    everything    else    a    humanistic    work. 
\^^  I  Humanism,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  the  invention  of  the 
I    Renaissance ;  it  existed  always  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
*^  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  "  is  a  human- 
istic poem  from  one  end  to  the  other.     The  first  part,  by 
Guillaumc  de  Lorris,  isdeliberately  an    imitation  of  Ovid— - 
Certain  details,  for  instance,  concerning  the  dress  the  lover 
must  wear  if  he  wishes  to  please  and  to  be  well  received  are 
copied  from  the  Latin  poet.     The  little  poem  of  Guillaume 
de  Lorris  is  a  kind  of  treatise  on  the  "Art  of  Love,'*  or  rather 
on  the  art  of  making  oneself  loved.     It  is  a  little  romance  of 
chivalry  reversed,  so  to  speak.     Most  usually  the  romances  of 
chivalry  contemporary  with  the  work  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris 
^  relate  the  story  of  some  lover  striving  to  be  united  to  his 
i»  ^>eautiful  lady,  from  whom  he  is  ever  separated  by  a  multi- 
^.  *  J'    tude  of  romantic  circumstances.     The  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  '* 
v^*    >>.     in  the  hands  of  Guillaume  de  Lorris  is  very  similar  in  theme, 
<:    V        but  the  difficulties  which  separate  the  Lover  from  his  lady 
jig  within  himself,  whilst  formerly  they  came  from  without. 
The  difficulties  which  beset  him  are  the  follies  of  the  Lover 
himself  and  the  blunders  he  himself  commits  ;  his  enemies  are 
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the  sentiments  hostile  to  love,  which  are  personified  as  living 
beings  (Jealousy,  Slander,  Shame,  Fear,  &c.) ;  his  friends  are 
the  sentiments  favourable  to  love,  the  sentiments  which  make 
one  loved  or  capable  of  being  loved,  such  as  Sincerity,  Youth, 
Courtesy,  all  of  which  also  are  personified  as  living  human 
beings. 

Stngpcd  of  all  its  allegorical  dress^  the  poem^  is  .nothing  but  a 
^chological  work.  It  relates  to  us  the  history  of  man  in  his  / 
s^rcE  after  hsippiness  and  all  the  moral  forces  which  can  bring 
him  to  his  goal  or  make  him  wander  from  the  path.  This 
is  what  I  meant  by  a  romance  of  chivalry  retourni  (reversed). 
All  which  in  the  earlier  romances  was  treated  as  an  obstacle 
outside  man  now  becomes  something  which  springs  from 
man's  own  nature,  and  so  it  is  with  the  things  which  help 
him  in  his  progress — he  finds  them  now  within  himself  instead 
of  exterior  to  him.  This  is  clearly  quite  a  new  departure  in 
the  work  of  imagination  and  art. 

Then,  if  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  part, 
that  huge  portion  written  by  Jean  de  Meung,  we  find  our- 
selves not  only  engulfed  in  a  wqdd  of  humanism^  but  also  in  a 
world  of  scholarly  learning.  The  poem  is  loaded  with  allusions 
to  classic  antiquity,  to  such  a  degree  that  all  the  ^^  De 
Scnectute  '*  and  the  "  De  Amicitia  "  are  introduced  into  it 
without  usurping  any  too  much  room  or  becoming  wearisome. 

Moreover,  the  poem  is  not  only  by  a  humanist,  but  by  one 
who  is^  even  at  that  period,  a  man  of  the  Renaissance — which 
is  not  the  same  thing  and  implies  very  much  more.  The 
author  is  very  bold,  entirely  penetrated  by  epicurean  philosophy 
and  by  a  ^^  naturalism  "  which  is  in  complete  opposition  to  the 
Christian  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  in  some  of  its 
aspects  the  ^^  Roman  de  la  Rose "  is  a  naturalistic  poem,  and 
Jean  de  Meung  is  an  ancestor  of  Rabelais;  the  latter, 
though  steeped  in  the  classic  spirit,  is  also  penetrated 
with  the  feeling  of  the  ^^  Roman  de  la  Rose."  Many  of  the 
Rabelaisian  obscenities  are  copied  from  the  discourse  delivered 
by  Genius  to  the  Loves.  In  many  respects  it  is  clear  that  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  this*  "  Art  d'aimer,"  which  developed 
into  a  kind  of  "  De  natura  rerum,"  is  a  poem  which  expresses 
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the  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  same  time  is  the 
harbinger  of  a  completely  new  intellectual  epoch. 

Its  influence  has  been  profound.  It  is  true  that  its  style  has 
become  archaic,  but  as  the  style  was  originally  very  much  in 
advance  of  contemporary  work,  it  only  became  archaic  very 
gradually,  as  new  generations  appeared.  It  was,  as  Sibilet 
declared  even  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  "the 
*  Iliad'  and  the  *iEneid'"  of  France.  Petrarch  praised  it  in 
the  tnost  glowing  terms  ;  Gower  wrote  an  English  poem 
from  it  in  about  1360;  Chaucer  translated  seven  thousand 
lines  of  it.  In  1399  Christina  de  Pisan  made  a  protest 
at  great  length  against  the  evil  spoken  of  women  in  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  and  she  wrote  with  a  vivacity  and 
boldness  which  showed  plainly  that  the  ^^  Roman  "  was  in  the 
hands  and  minds  of  all.  Again,  in  his  treatise  against  the 
^^  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  Gerson  protests  against  the  moral 
licence  he  finds  throughout  that  famous  work.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  "  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  great  poet  to  revive  its  fame. 
Marot  re-wrote  the  whole  work  in  French  of  his  own  day, 
with  that  comprehension  of  the  original  text,  that  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  language,  and  that  scrupulous  exactness  of  the 
literary  enthusiast  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  striking 
characteristics  of  this  great  writer.  Under  this  new  form 
given  it  by  Marot  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose "  continued  to 
be  read  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  century  a  return  was  made  to 
the  original  text,  but  one  can  realise  what  a  new  lease  of 
life  was  given  to  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung 
by  Marot's  work  of  restoration.  It  was  in  the  original  text 
that  the  members  of  the  Pliiade  read  the  ^^  Roman  de  la 
Rose,"  and  we  must  remember  that,  in  spite  of  their  contempt 
for  all  the  literature  which  preceded  their  own  times,  they 
thought  very  highly  of  the  poem.  Both  Ronsard  and  Joachim 
du  Bellay  express  their  praises  on  several  occasions.  Indeed, 
those  whom  reformers  most  bitterly  detest  are,  as  a  rule,  not 
their  distant  predecessors,  but  those  who  immediately  precede 
them. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE    DRAMA   OF   THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

The  earliest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  dramatic 
literature.  If  we  go  back  even  to  the  fourth  century  we  find 
a  "  Clytemnestra,"  an  imitation  of  Seneca,  and  an  "  Orestes  '* ; 
we  learn  that  Apollinaris,  Basil,  and  Gregory,  who  were 
Christian  priests,  wrote  Christian  tragedies  almost  in  the  style 
of  Euripides.  There  existed  then  a  "  Christos  Paschdn,"  by 
an  author  named  Gregory,  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken  from 
Euripides. 

In  the  fifth  century  a  new  manifestation,  quite  different 
and  much  more  important,  is  seen  ;  there  are  symptoms 
of  the  development  of  dramatic  style  and  spirit  ;  at  the 
obsequies  of  St.  Radegonde,  two  hundred  nuns  chant  a  kind 
of  elegy  around  the  coffin,  while  others,  from  the  windows 
of  the  monastery,  reply  with  laments  and  mourning  gestures. 
The  same  tendency  is  shown  in  other  &mous  funeral  celebra- 
tions. These  are  the  rough  beginnings  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentation which  ought  to  be  noted,  even  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  say,  or  discover,  whether  they  had  any  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  dramatic  taste  which  took  place  at  a 
later  date.  What  is  highly  probable  is  that  the  popular  French 
drama  of  the  thirteenth  century,  although  not  exactly  descended 
from  the  ^^  liturgical  drama,"  as  has  been  often,  and  incorrectly, 
said,  was  the  outcome  of  the  natural  taste  of  men  for  mimicry, 
awakened,  or  perhaps  merely  strengthened,  by  the  fine  spectacles 
given  by  the  Church  in  its  own  precincts  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated people  of  the  tenth  century. 
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We  must  now  consider  what  these  spectacles  were.  We 
find  that  from  the  tenth  century,  perhaps  even  before  that,  the 
priests,  clerks,  and  monks  added  to  the  liturgical  texts  from 
which  they  preached  certain  new  elements  for  the  edification 
of  the  faithful,  and  these  fresh  developments  were  called 
"  Tropes."  By  degrees  these  "  Tropes  "  increased  in  length, 
took  the  form  of  dialogue,  and  became  little  performances 
mingled  with,  or  joined  to,  holy  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
So  we  see  the  "  Prophets  of  Christ "  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
Moses,  David,  Virgil,  and  the  Sybil — ^Teste  David  cum 
Sybilla)  exchanging  remarks  concerning  the  Saviour  who  is 
destined  to  come  to  the  world  (probably  on  Christmas  Day), 
and  thus  we  get  a  kind  of  dramatic  sketch. 

In  the  same  way  the  episode  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins 
became  a  theatrical  performance  in  dialogue,  made  up  of  Latin 
and  French.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  scenery  of 
an  elaborate  kind,  for  there  was  always  some  sort  of  a  repre- 
sentation of  hell,  peopled  with  demons.  Such  scenes  as  the 
story  of  "  Daniel  in  the  Furnace,"  the  "  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents"  (a  mingling  of  prose  and  hexameter  verse),  the 
"Magi,"  the  "Resurrection  of  Lazarus,"  &c.,  are  depicted. 
The  indications  of  the  arrangements  for  the  acting  found  in 
the  "  rubrics  "  inserted  in  the  texts  are  very  valuable ;  we 
learn,  for  instance,  that  the  furnace  of  Daniel  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave ;  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  holding  an  idol  in 
his  hands,  sits  on  a  throne  close  to  the  furnace  ;  that  the 
prophets  have  white  beards  ;  that  Virgil  is  represented  as  a 
handsome  young  man,  and  so  on. 

In  the  twelfth  century  this  taste  continued  ;  this  is  the 
period  of  the  "Easter  Night,"  or  the  three  women  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ ;  of  a  new  "  Daniel,"  by  Hilary,  the  disciple 
of  Ab^lard ;  of  another  "  Daniel,"  also,  by  the  scholars  o\ 
Beauvais  (the  title  runs :  "  Incipit  Danieli  ludus "),  written 
in  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  old  French  ;  of  **  Abraham," 
"  Moses,"  "  David,"  and  others. 

These  dramatic  representations  given  inside  the  churches 
were  named  Ludi^  Representationes^  historic  representenda^  and  it 
is  all  these  that  are  included  \x\  the  term  "Liturgical  Drama." 
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The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  how  the  liturgical 
drama  emerged  from  the  church  to  be  acted  in  a  public  place. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  did  so,  strictly  speaking.  Even 
in  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  a  "  Conversio  Pauli,*'  written 
in  Latin  in  ten-syllabled  rhyming  lines,  which  is  quite  clearly 
a  Church  play.  What  really  took  place  is  as  follows :  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of  the  liturgical 
drama,  pious  laymen  began  to  give  representations,  on  a  stage 
in  the  market-place,  of  episodes  and  scenes  from  religious 
history,  written  in  French  without  any  (or  hardly  any) 
admixture  of  Latin.  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  origin  of 
the  French  theatre. 

The  first  work  of  this  kind  known  to  us  is  the  "  Repre- 
sentation d'Adam,"  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  enacted 
on  a  stage,  in  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the  church  (this  is 
proved  firom  the  "  rubrics  ").  The  scenery  is  somewhat 
elaborate,  the  lines  are  often  very  graceful.  The  subject, 
which  is  scarcely  indicated  by  the  title,  deals  with  the  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  the  murder  of  Abel,  the  coming  of  Christ 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  by  a  little 
sermon  which  forms  an  epilogue.  The  poem  is  short,  and 
displays  a  marked  gift  of  terseness  and  condensation,  a  power 
of  going  straight  to  the  point  and  seizing  on  striking 
characteristics.  The  characters  in  the  drama  are  really 
vividly  drawn  ;  there  is  none  of  the  comic  element.  The 
whole  work  is  dignified  and  austere  in  tone.   . 

Very  much  the  same  criticism  can  be  applied  to  the  "  Resur- 
rection" (twelfth  century),  a  short  but  vivid  piece  of  work, 
lofty  in  tone  and  very  impressive.  These  plays  were  first  and 
foremost  "spectacles" — a  fact  realised  by  the  very  careful  and 
detailed  stage  directions.  At  this  time  there  was  always  a 
"Paradise"  in  the  background  ot  the  stage,  carried  to  a 
certain  height  from  the  ground.  "  There  must  be,"  we  read 
in  one  of  the  rubrics,  "  silken  hangings  and  curtains  in  the 
background,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  a  height 
that  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  personages  in  Paradise  may  be 
seen  by  the  audience.  There  must  also  be  fragrant  flowers 
and  foliage,  and  divers  trees  with  their  fruits,  so  that  this  place 
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shall  appear  a  very  beauteous  one.  There  must  also  be  a 
mechanical  serpent,  skilfully  made." 

In  the  thirteenth  century  these  "plays"  increased  in 
number  without  losing  their  simplicity.  Jean  Bodel  d' Arras, 
mainly  an  epic  poet,  author  of  the  "  Chanson  des  Saxons," 
wrote  the  "  Jeu  de  Saint  Nicholas."  It  contains  a  prologue 
which  is  an  analysis  of  the  whole  play  and  foretells  the  dineue- 
ment.  The  poets  of  that  period,  like  the  Greeks,  allowed  the 
plot  to  be  laid  bare  from  the  beginning,  and  they  did  not 
believe  with  d'Aubignac  that  uncertainty  as  to  the  dinouement 
W2S  "  the  soul  of  the  tragedy."  The  trouvires  announced 
beforehand  all  the  intricacies  of  their  epics,  and  the  dramatic 
authors  did  just  the  same.  Uncertainty  concerning  the  end 
of  the  play  is  entirely  a  modern  development.  The  "  Jeu  de 
Saint  Nicholas"  depicts  a  crusade,  and  is  a  military-religious 
drama.  The  "Miracle  de  Thtephile,"  by  Rutebeuf,  is  a 
short  (it  contains  but  666  lines)  and  very  curious  legend  in 
dialogue  form.  Thtophiie  is  the  Faust  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
very  much  akin  to  Marlowe's,  but  not  to  Goethe's  Faust. 
He  is  a  priest  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  order  to  get 
back  a  charge,  office,  or  benefice  which  he  has  lost.  He  is 
saved  from  the  devil  by  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
We  may  look  upon  this  work  as  the  first  in  time  of  that 
series  of  "  Miracles  of  our  Lady  "  which  we  shall  see  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  dramatic  "  plays  "  of  the  thirteenth  century  show  signs 
of  a  mingling  of  the  tragic  and  comic  elements.  Such  a 
mingling  is  apparent  in  the  "  Jeu  de  Saint  Nicholas,"  which 
introduces  such  characters  as  Clinquet,  Pinced6s,  Razoir,  &c. 
It  is  noticeable  that  none  of  these  dramatic  "plays"  is 
called  "  a  Mystery."  The  reason  is  that  the  "  Mystery  " 
did  not  exist  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  name  (and  moreover 
the  thing,  for  the  two  cannot  be  separated)  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  much  later,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Comedy 
existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  it  was  not  distinguished  by 
name  from  those  dramatic  "plays"  in  which  the  serious 
element  predominated  ;  it  was  simply  called  the  "jeu"  (play), 
as  they  all  were.     The  origin  of  the  comedy  is  as  obscure  as 
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the  origin  of  the  serious  drama  ;  in  the  fourth  century  we  find 
that  Latin  versions  of  the  "  Mimes  "  and  the  "  Atellancs  "  were 
enacted,  just  as  in  Rome  for  centuries.  There  is  a  certain  work 
"  Querolus,"  written  in  rhythmical  prose,  imitated  from  Plautus, 
which  very  likely  dates  from  this  period  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  monks 
gave  representations  of  Terence,  probably  for  their  school  per- 
formances. There  is  a  certain  "Prologue"  of  the  sixth 
century  consisting  of  a  dialogue  between  Terence  and  a  jester, 
a  kind  of  gradoso  {delusor).  In  the  tenth  century  this  f^hion 
was  undoubtedly  still  in  vogue,  or  if  it  disappeared  for  a  period, 
it  reappeared,  for  we  have  a  regular  series  of  plays — 2l  collection 
of  comedies  by  the  Abbess  Hroswitha — modelled  on  Terence. 
There  are  seven  plays  written  in  a  mixture  of  rhythmic  prose 
and  rhyme — "  Gallicanus,"  "  Dulcitius,"  "  Callimachus," 
"  Abrahamus,*'  "  Paphnutius,"  "Sapicntia  vel  Fides,"  "Spes 
et  Charitas."  The  title  of  the  collection  is  "  Liber  dramatica 
serie  contextus."  Probably  Hroswitha,  who  was  Abbess 
of  Gandersheim,  in  Saxony,  wrote  these  little  dramas  for  the 
diversion  of  her  nuns,  and  perhaps  she  made  the  latter  take 
part  in  the  performances.  According  to  the  freedom  of 
those  times,  she  has  not  scrupled  to  introduce  anecdotes 
and  episodes  which  are  somewhat  peculiar  and  sometimes 
coarse.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  "Sapientia  vel  Fides" 
and  "Spes  et  Charitas,"  with  their  abstract  characters, 
are  really  "Moralities,"  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  which,  relatively  speaking,  is  a 
century  of  humanism,  we  find  many  imitations  or  adapta- 
tions from  the  Latin  drama  :  there  is  "  Geta,"  by  Vital  de 
Blois;  an  "Aulularia,"  a  "Miles  Gloriosus,"  a  "Milo,"  a 
"Lydia,"  a  "Tobie,"  by  Mathieu  de  Vendome  ;  an  "  Alda," 
a  "Flora,"  by  Guillaume  de  Blois.  Moreover,  there  are 
"  Debates "  and  "  Disputes "  which  have  a  true  dramatic 
character,  and  could  well  be  acted  if  it  were  desired,  and  indeed 
were,  at  entertainments  and  love-feasts. 

Then,  too,  we  must  not  forget  the  pieces  for  carnival  orgies, 
clownish  dances  performed  with  masks    and  burlesque  dress, 
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nocturnal  dances  in  the  cemeteries,  sacrilegious  performances 
which  were  condemned  by  Church  Councils,  but  which 
evidently  exercised  an  influence  over  the  later  development  of 
comic  drama. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  between  1240  and  1280,  appeared 
the  "  Hunchback  "  of  Arras,  that  Adam  de  la  Halle  of  whom 
we  have  spoken  before  in  connection  with  another  kind  of 
literary  production.  He,  indeed,  is  the  author  of  the  first 
genuine  French  comedy  which  we  know,  the  "Jeu  de  la 
Feuill^e."  It  is  a  kind  of  autobiography,  dealing  with  his  own 
life  of  adventure  and  suffering,  and  a  very  remarkable  and  enter- 
taining play.  A  little  later,  about  the  year  1285,  he  wrote  the 
"  Jeu  de  Robin  et  de  Marion,"  which  is  the  simple  story  of  a 
shepherdess  who  prefers  her  fellow-shepherd  to  her  lord.  It  is 
graceful,  witty,  and  has  a  touch  of  tender  feeling  ;  it  might 
almost  be  called  a  little  "  comedy-ballet,"  for  it  contains  lyrics 
and  was  accompanied  by  music. 

Attention  must  again  be  called  to  an  important  point  :  the 
ytomic  representations  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  neither  be 
/  called  farces  nor  comedies.  There  were  no  farces,  nor 
/  moralities,  nor  iotiei^  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  all  these 
I  developments  only  came  into  existence  in  the  fourteenth 
\^  century. 


CHAPTER  X 

HISTORY    AND    LEARNING   IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

History  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  at  first  merely  legendary — a 
chanson  degeste  in  prose.  However,  in  tim«,  among  the  shadows 
of  the  cloisters  or  the  great  religious  houses,  history— or  rather 
the  material  for  writing  history — was  silently  and  diligently 
compiled.  The  *' History  of  the  Franks,"  by  Gregory  of 
Tours,  in  Latin,  and  covering  the  period  397  to  591,  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  In  the  eighth  century,  under  the  title  of 
Fr^djgaire,  we  have  a  Latin  Chronicle  which  claims  to,  begin  at 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  768.  It  is  a  com- 
pilation made  by  ancient  ecclesiastical  authors  and  continued  by 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  is  extremely  interesting  where  it  deals 
with  the  period  to  which  the  authors  themselves  belong.  In 
the  ninth  century  we  have  the  Annals  of  Eginhard,  which  deal 
with  the  years  741  to  829,  and  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
Chronicle  of  Glaber,  which  starts  at  900  and  goes  down  to 
1046.  By  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  had 
become  a  custom  in  the  monasteries  to  store  up  with  care 
Latin  Chronicles  which  were  imitations  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Popes  at  Rome.  There  are  continuous  Chronicles  of  this  kind 
to  be  found  in  the  monasteries  of  Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, 
Saint-Rjmi,  Rheims,  Saint-Victor,  and  Saint-Germain  des 
Prfe.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  ^^Grandes  Chroniques  de 
France,"  or  "Grandes  Chroniques  de  Saint-Denis,"  began. 
This  work  was  done  by  the  monks  of  Saint-Denis,  who 
gathered  together  all  the  Latin  Chronicles  they  could  find 
which  had  been  written  before  this  time,  and  translated  them 
into  French,  making  one  vast  collection.     A  fresh  edition  of 
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this  was  brought  out  in  the  time  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  under  the 
title  of  "Grandes  Chroniques  de  France  selon  qu'elles  sont 
conserv^es  en  TAbbaye  de  Saint-Denis."  In  the  time  ot 
Charles  V.,  a  new  edition,  carried  right  down  to  the  reign  o\ 
that  king,  appeared  with  the  title,  ^^  Grandes  Chroniques  de 
France." 

This  edition,  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  complete, 
is  still  consulted  ;  it  is  the  edition  sacramentelUy  as  Paulin 
Paris  said.  After  this  time  the  great  work  was  carried  on  by 
laymen,  and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  at  which 
period  it  came  to  an  end. 

Besides  this  monastic  work,  there  is  another  historical  produc- 
tion ;  in  the  twelfth  century  we  find  that  Baldwin  IX.,  Count 
of  Flanders  (afterwards  King  of  Constantinople  and  Emperor 
of  the  East),  ordered  a  universal  history  to  be  written  for  his 
own  special  use.  But  the  first  of  our  genuine  historians,  both 
on  the  score  of  his  accuracy  and  power  of  writing,  is  GeoiFroi 
de  Villehardouin.  He  was  born  at  Villehardouin,  near 
Troyes,  about  1155,  was  Seneschal  of  Champagne  under 
Count  Thibaut  V.,  when  the  latter  organised  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  and  it  was  he  who  negotiated  in  Venice  the  trans- 
port of  the  Crusaders  in  Venetian  vessels.  He  played  a 
brilliant  part  throughout  the  expedition,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operations  he 
retired  to  Roumania,  of  which  country  he  had  been  made 
Marshal  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin.  Later  on,  in  1206,  when 
Baldwin  had  been  defeated  by  the  Bulgarians,  Villehardouin 
saved  his  army  from  annihilation.  Then  he  served  with  great 
zeal  Henri,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Baldwin,  and  died 
about  1 21 3,  probably  at  Messinopolis  in  Thessalonia. 

He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Crusade  in  which  he  had  taken 
part.  The  manuscript  which  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  the 
authoritative  one,  is  at  Venice,  and  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  consequently  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  than  the  author's  death,  and  is  certainly  very  different 
from  the  original  text.  A  complete  edition  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (in  1585)^ 
and  in  1657  ^^  Cange  made  a  translation  of  it  into  modem 
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French.  But  Villehardouin  can  be  read  easily  enough  in  the 
Old  French  version,  even  by  one  who  has  made  no  special  study 
of  him.  He  is  dignified,  clear,  and  vivid,  and  has  often 
been  compared  to  Xenophon  in  his  "Anabasis,"  and  not 
unjustly.  The  likeness  to  the  Chanson  de  Geste  is  shown 
by  the  division  of  the  work  into  five  hundred  chapters,  which 
are  almost  the  usual  length  of  the  epic  "  Laisses."  "  If  he 
has  not  the  charming  and  piquant  na'ivetd  of  Joinville,"  says 
Daunon,  **  he  attracts  his  readers  by  his  simplicity,  sincerity, 
and  by  the  reality  of  his  narrative." 

He  has  the  gifts  of  the  observer,  and  although  he  never 
gives  any  disquisitions  nor  "  universal  truths  " — things  which 
need  not  be  feared  from  a  twelfth-century  historian — he  gives 
us  some  keen  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  recital  which 
reveal  the  moralist,  or  rather  the  student  of  men.  He  is 
not  lacking  in  the  picturesque  elemei)t,  as  can  be  seen 
from  this  extract  concerning  the  oath  of  alliance  between 
the  Venetians  and  the  barons  (from  the  text  of  Du  Cange) : — 

"Then  he  assembled  all  the  people  of  Venice  on  one  Sunday, 
which  was  a  very  great  feast-day  in  honour  of  St.  Mark,  and  there 
came  most  of  the  barons  of  the  land,  and  our  pilgrims.  Before 
they  began  to  chant  the  High  Mass,  the  Duke  of  Venice  ascended 
into  the  reading-desk  to  speak  to  the  assemblage,  and  he  said  as 
follows  :  '  Seigneurs,  I  know  that  we  are  united  for  the  greatest 
and  noblest  thing  there  is  in  all  Christendom  to-day.  I  am  but 
an  old  man,  weak  and  feeble  of  body,  therefore  in  future  I  have 
need  of  rest ;  but  I  do  not  at  this  moment  know  of  any  other 
man  among  our  company  who  can  lead  you  forth  or  wage  war 
better  than  myself.  Now,  if  you  will  grant  that  my  son  may  remain 
in  the  land  and  protect  and  rule  it  in  my  stead,  I  will  herewith 
take  the  cross,  and  will  go  with  you  to  live  or  die  according  as 
God  shall  decree.'" 

*His  style  can  also  be  judged  by  the  description  given  of  Con- 
stantinople, seen  from  afar  by  the  approaching  Crusaders  : — 

"...  Then  they  quitted  the  port  of  Abydos,  and  straightway  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  Saint  George's  Channel  all  alive  with  boats,  ships, 
galleys  and  vessels  of  transport.  It  was  pleasing  and  marvellous  to 
behold  this  beauty.  And  they  made  such  speed  going  up  the  Channel 
that  by  the  eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  June,  they  came  to  Saint- 
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Etienne,  an  abbey  three  leagues  from  Constantinople.  And  then 
they  saw  clear  before  them  Constantinople.  Those  who  had  never 
seen  it  before  did  not  imagine  that  so  rich  a  city  could  have  existed 
in  the  whole  world.  When  they  saw  those  lofty  walls  and  those  rich 
towers  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded,  those  fine  palaces  and 
those  lofty  churches,  of  which  there  were  so  many  that  no  man 
could  have  believed  it  if  he  had  not  seen  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  when  they  saw  the  length  and  size  of  the  town — that  city  which 
was  mistress  of  all  others — ^you  must  know  that  there  was  no  man 
present,  not  even  the  boldest,  whose  flesh  did  not  creep,  nor  was 
it  any  marvel  that  they  were  in  great  fear  ;  for,  truly,  so  grand  and 
great  an  enterprise  was  never  undertaken  by  men  since  the  world 
began." 

In  conclusion,  Villehardouin  appears  in  the  pages  of  the 
narrative  he  has  given  us,  a  narrative  always  interesting  and 
often  beautiful,  as  a  man  of  lofty  soul  and  much  fine  sense, 
eloquent,  shrewd,  and  brave — something  of  a  Ulysses  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  his  work,  if  it  had  no  other  merit  (but  it 
has  numerous  merits),  would  always  have  this  one,  that  of 
being  the  first  original  work,  though  a  little  lengthy,  which 
appeared  in  French  prose. 

Between  1200  and  1300,  passing  over  about  a  hundred 
Latin  Chronicles,  fifty  chronicles  in  verse  or  prose  were  re- 
written in  French.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  the 
"Chronique  de  Reims"  (about  1260),  a  work  which  is 
popular  in  spirit  and  in  tendency,  very  clear  and  exact  in 
style;  there  is  also  the  "Chronique  d'Outre-Mer,"  which 
embraces  the  period  of  11 00  to  1227,  and  is  an  imitation 
of  Villehardouin  when  dealing  with  the  Fourth  Crusade. 

There  are  histories  of  the  holy  King  St.  Louis  even 
before  Joinville.  For  instance,  Geoffrey  de  Beaulieu  made 
a  kind  of  collection,  in  Latin,  of  the  good  sayings  and  deeds 
of  the  sainted  King,  and  Guillaume  de  Nangis  wrote  a  life 
of  St.  Louis,  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
collection  known  as  the  "Grandes   Chroniques  de  France.'* 

Joinville  profited — he  himself  has  referred  to  this — by 
these  various  biographies,  very  numerous  everywhere,  and 
especially  in  the  last  part  of  his  work,  which  has  no  longer 
the  characteristics  of  personal  memoirs  or  of  "things  seen.*' 
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He  was  born  in  1224  at  the  Chateau  of  Joinville-sur-Marne 
and  took  part  in  the  Crusade  of  1248  (the  first  one  under- 
taken by  St.  Louis).  He  refused  to  join  in  the  Crusade 
of  1270 ;  he  wrote  his  M^moires  from  1298  to  about 
1310,  and  died  in  I3i9.  The  oldest  manuscript  of  these 
memoirs  which  we  possess  is  a  text  of  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  evidently  very  much  modernised  in  style, 
*but  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  it.  These  memoirs 
are  veritable  Memoires  :  the  personality  of  the  narrator  never 
thrusts  itself  forward  in  an  unpleasant  way;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  never  once  lost  sight  of.  The  work  is  full 
of  personal  recollections,  of  careless  ease,  digressions,  and 
wearying  narratives,  but  it  has  also  great  sincerity,  an 
attractive  naiveti,  delightful  richness  of  variety,  and  there  is 
something  both  wholesome  and  brilliant  in  his  style,  or  rather 
in  his  language.  The  whole  work  indicates  a  healthy  mind 
and  body.  Joinville's  work  is  less  the  outcome  of  his 
intellect  than  of  his  character,  and  the  latter  was  a  noble  one. 
Keen  and  ingenuous,  he  bent  on  the  world  eyes  ^^  ou  la 
prunelle  innocente  est  en  fleur,"  and  he  gives  to  what  he 
sees  something  of  his  own  freshness. 

"  One  would  imagine,"  Villemain  has  very  beautifully  said, 
^  that  the  objects  he  describes  came  into  existence  the  very 
day  that  he  saw  them."  This  is  a  priceless  gift  for  the  painter 
and  the  narrator  ;  it  is  this  gift  which  can  bring  home  to  us  a 
characteristic  detail  and  striking  trait,  the  appearance,  the 
motions,  and  I  may  almost  say  the  very  soul  of  things.  It 
is  to  this  gift  that  we  owe  such  pages  as  the  following : 

"In  the  month  of  August  we  went  on  board  our  vessels  at 
Marseilles,  and  the  same  day  that  we  entered  therein,  the  entrance 
of  the  ship  was  opened,  and  all  our  horses  that  we  had  to  take 
oversea  were  put  inside ;  then  the  entrance  was  closed  again,  and 
firmly  fastened  as  one  fastens  up  a  barrel,  because  at  sea  the 
entrance  of  the  boat  is  beneath  the  water.  When  the  horses  were 
within,  our  master  pilot  cried  to  his  mariners,  who  were  at  the  prow 
of  the  vessel,  and  said  to  them,  *  Is  all  ready?'  And  they  replied, 
'  Yes,  sire,  let  the  clerks  and  priests  come  forward  ! '  And  as  soon 
as  they  had  come  he  cried  out  to  them, '  Sing,  for  the  love  of 
God  ! '    And  they  sang  with  one  voice,  *  Veni  Creator  Spiritus/ 
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And  he  cried  to  his  mariners,  '  Set  sail,  for  the  love  of  God  ! '  and 
they  did  so.  And  in  a  little  while  the  wind  filled  the  sails  and 
snatched  away  the  sight  of  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could  only  see 
sky  and  sea ;  and  each  day  the  wind  bore  us  further  from  the  land 
of  our  birth.  These  things  I  relate  to  you  that  you  may  know  it  is 
indeed  foolish  and  overbold  that  a  man  should  dare  to  risk  such 
peril  if  he  have  the  welfare  of  another  on  his  conscience  or  any 
mortal  sin  on  his  soul ;  for  in  such  times  one  sleeps  at  night  and 
knows  not  if  he  shall  not  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  before, 
morning." 

It  is  owing  to  his  charming  skill  that  he  has  made  the  figure 
of  St.  Louis  live  again  in  all  its  reality,  in  a  thousand  exquisite 
stories,  among  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
and  attractive  : 

"  Many  a  time  it  happened  that  in  summer  the  King  was  wont  to 
sit  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes  after  Mass,  leaning  against  an  oak-tree, 
and  he  permitted  us  to  sit  around  him.  And  all  who  had  business 
came  to  have  speech  of  him,  without  being  troubled  by  ushers  or 
any  other  persons.  And  then  he  would  ask  of  them,  *  Is  there  any 
person  who  is  a  suitor  ? '  And  those  who  were  suitors  rose,  and 
then  he  spake  as  follows  :  '  Be  silent,  all  of  you,  and  judgment  shall 
be  delivered  to  you  in  turn.'  Then  he  called  Monseigneur  Pierre 
de  Fontaines  and  Monseigneur  Geoffroy  de  Villette,  and  said  to  one 
of  them, '  Give  judgment  before  me  on  this  suit'  And  when  he  saw 
anything  which  needed  amendment  in  the  discourse  of  these  men 
who  were  speaking  on  behalf  of  others,  the  King  would  correct  it 
himself  with  his  own  lips.  I  have  seen  him  sometimes  in  summer, 
when  he  came  to  the  Jardin  de  Paris  to  grant  justice  to  his  people, 
clad  in  a  jerkin  of  camlet,  a  sleeveless  surtout  of  linsey,  a  mantel  of 
black  cental  fastened  around  his  neck,  his  hair  carefully  dressed,  no 
hat  upon  him,  and  a  chaplet  of  white  peacock  feathers  on  his  head  ; 
and  he  caused  carpets  to  be  spread  out  that  we  might  sit  round 
him.  Then  all  who  had  law  cases  to  bring  him  stood  round,  and 
then  he  caused  judgment  to  be  pronounced,  and  sent  away  each  in 
the  manner  described  to  you  before,  as  in  the  wood  of  Vincennes." 

This  man — pious,  simple,  tender,  without  a  touch  of  afiecta- 
tion  or  studied  elegance,  probably  never  dreaming  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  literary  art,  writing  just  as  old  men  talk, 
in  order  that  they  may  live  again  the  past — was  without  any 
doubt  a  poet,  and  a  better  poet  than  any  other  who  appeared 
from  the  time  of  the  barbaric  invasions  down  to  1400. 
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Along  with  the  history,  the  learning  of  the  Middle  Ages 
must  be  considered,  for  these  two  things  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
companions.  Not  only  in  the  ^  Bibles,"  and  even  sometimes 
in  the  "  Romans  '*  (as  we  see  in  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose "), 
but  also  in  the  prose  works,  men  loved,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
make  a  kind  of  risumi  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  period. 
The  "  Encyclopidie "  is  not  a  product  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  we  have  one  in  the  "  Tresor  "  of  Brunetto  Latini. 
Born  at  Florence  about  1220,  Brunetto  Latini  was  a  philoso- 
pher, historian,  poet,  and  economist.  He  was  one  of  Dante's 
professors,  and  Dante  was  his  finest  work.  He  was  proscribed 
in  1260  with  the  Guelf  faction,  came  to  Paris,  lived  there 
twenty-four  years,  and  there  wrote  the  "Tr&or"  in  French, 
'^because,"  he  wrote,  ^^I  am  in  France,  and  because  the 
speech  of  the  French  people  is  more  graceful  and  more  known 
by  all  men " — a  valuable  and  much-quoted  proof  of  the 
universality  of  the  French  language  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  book,  which  has  four  hundred  (or  four  hundred  and 
twenty  in  some  editions)  chapters,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part,  ^^  starting  from  the  creation  of  all  things,"  is  a 
universal  history  from  the  time  of  Adam  down  to  1266, 
containing  astronomy,  geography,  agriculture,  and  rural 
economy. 

The  second  part  is  a  moral  treatise  ;  it  is  really  nothing  else 
than,  or  but  very  slightly  different  from,  the  Nicoma- 
chcan  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  The  third  part  is  political,  and 
deak  with  rhetoric  considered  as  an  instrument  of  politics. 
This  third  part,  which  is  the  only  portion  that  is  worth 
reading  nowadays,  is  of  very  high  worth. 

Brunetto  returned  to  his  native  land  in  1285,  and  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Republic  ;  he  died  in  1294,  after 
having  brought  honour  to  two  countries,  and  more  especially 
to  our  own,  which  goes  to  prove,  as  we  have  often  proved  in 
our  own  country,  that  civil  strife  is  fevourable  for  enriching 
foreign  lands. 

We  must  not  ignore  a  kind  of  Moral  Encyclopaedia,  the 
^Somme  des  virtus  et  des  vices,"  by  Brother  Lorens,  dedicated 
to    Philip   the   Bold  in    1279.     Above  all,  the  "Livre"  by 
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Marco  Polo,  written  .in  French,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Marco  Polo  was  a  Venetian,  born  in  1251;  his  life  was  a 
veritable  romance  of  adventure.  He  travelled,  penetrated  to 
the  Indies,  won  the  &vour  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  and  became 
his  confidential  adviser,  which  post  he  retained  for  seventeen 
years,  sometimes  acting  as  ambassador,  sometimes  as  the 
governor  of  a  province,  &c.  He  returned  to  his  own  country 
in  1295,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Genoese  in  1296  in  the 
course  of  a  war,  and  was  released  in  1298.  After  that  he 
became  very  rich,  and  led  a  luxurious  life,  nicknamed  Marco 
Millioni,  inhabiting  a  house  which  was  known  as  the  Corti 
dei  Millioni  (the  Palais  des  Millions) ;  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Council  of  Venice,  a  great  nobleman,  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  died  in  1324.  He  had  made  use  of  his  incarcera- 
tion in  the  prison  of  Genoa  to  write  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  all  that  he  had  seen.  The  success  of  his  book  was 
immense,  and  it  was  from  this  writer  that  Christopher 
Columbus  got  the  idea  of  trying  to  find  the  East  Indies  by 
a  western  route.  Moreover,  it  is  said  that  Gutenberg,  when 
in  Venice,  saw  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Pamphilo  Castaldi 
de  Feltre  some  Chinese  printing-blocks  which  Castaldi  had 
obtained  from  Marco  Polo.  If  this  is  true,  then  Marco  Polo 
was  the  initial  cause  of  the  two  greatest  discoveries  of  the 
modern  world.  But  it  seems  too  much  glory  for  one  man  ; 
probably  the  story  is  an  exaggeration. 

There  are  still  certain  works  to  be  mentioned,  of  a  more 
special  character,  such  as  scientific  or  technical  manuak.  For 
instance,  there  are  the  ^^  Bestiaires,"  a  kind  of  natural  history 
in  which  we  find  descriptions  not  only  of  animals,  but  also 
of  vegetables  and  minerals  (such  as  the  ^  Bestiaire  divin " 
of  Guillaume,  and  the  "  Bestiaire  d'amour "  by  Richard 
de  Fournival).  The  treatises  on  mineralogy  are  given  the 
special  name  of  ^^  Lapidaires,"  and  the  treatises  on  ornithology 
are  known  as  "  Volucraires."  These  form  very  interesting 
literature,  although  it  is  too  full  of  fantasy  and  allegory. 
The  drawings  which  accompany  these  texts  are  infinitely 
valuable  as  aids  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  manners 
and  art  of  the  time. 


CHAPTER   XI 

THE   PHILOSOPHY    OF   THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

It  will  not  be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  subject  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Philosophic  literature  is  extremely  abundant  at  this  period 
of  humanism.  The  ^^ scholastic  philosophy,"  which  simply 
means  the  philosophy  taught  in  the  schools,  is  of  very 
ancient  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Latin  philosophers  were  always,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
read  and  expounded  to  the  young  scholars.  But  it  was  from 
the  time  of  the  introduction  into  the  West  by  the  Arabs  of 
a  version  of  Aristotle — an  abridged,  attenuated,  lifeless  version 
— that  the  characteristic  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  plainly 
showed  itself.  Thus  it  was  that  from  about  the  beginning  of  800 
the  philosophic  spirit  began  to  struggle  to  life,  and  to  win  itself 
a  place  in  France.  The  theologians  then  became  philosophers, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  forced 
to  be  so  then,  perhaps  unfortunately,  in  order  to  struggle 
against  the  pagan  philosophy^  to  outrival  it  or  absorb  it. 

The  first  great  name  in  philosophic  theology  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  Lanfranc  (1005  to  1089),  who  was  born  at 
Pavia,  and  died  in  England.  His  works  form  the  first  theo- 
logical compendium,  the  source  and  raw  material  of  all 
subsequent  ones.  At  the  end  of  this  same  century,  Guil- 
laume  de  Champeaux,  a  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  taught 
in  the  School  of  Notre-Dame  at  Paris,  where  he  was  arch- 
deacon, the  doctrine  of  the  "  Realists."  A  "  realist "  in 
the  Middle  Ages  signified  one  who  believed  that  general 
ideas   are  realities   which    exist   somewhere,  namely,  in  the 
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mind  of  God,  and  that  we  cannot  comprehend  them  except 
by  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Power.  To  this  the  "  Nominalists  " 
or  ^^  NoministSy"  such  as  Jean  Roscelin,  answered  that  these 
are  nothing  but  words,  pure  abstractions,  sounds  which 
reverberate  in  the  air,  flatus  vocis. 

Pierre  Ab^lard,  a  disciple  of  Roscelin,  came  to  Paris  to 
defend  Nominalism  against  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  and 
quickly  reduced  the  latter  to  silence.  His  doctrine,  a  slight 
modification  of  his  master's^  was  that  general  ideas  are  not 
exactly  mere  words,  but  have  a  ^^  reality,"  only  it  is  a  reality 
which  exists  as  a  conception  of  our  own  minds  ;  hence  he  named 
his  system  ^*  Conceptualism."  He  achievedi  unheard-of  success. 
Very  handsome,  very  eloquent^  both  passionately  ardent  and 
very  subtle,  this  professor  of  twenty-five  drew  to  his  lectures-r- 
which  were  held  in  the  open  air,  as  there  was  no  hall  large 
enough — thousands  of  enthusiastic  listeners.  His  passion-  for 
H^loXse,  the  niece  of  a  canon  of  Paris,  from  whom  he  had 
been  violently  separated — a  passion  which  has  given  us  the 
wonderful  "Letters"  of  H^loise  to  Abilard — drove  him  to 
enter  the  monastery  ^of  Saint-Denis,  but  did  not  stop  his 
philosophic  pronouncements.  He  brought  out  a  work 
entitled  :  "  Foi  a  la  tres  sainte  Triniti  pour  servir  d'intro- 
duction  a  la  Th&>logie."  His  enemies  discovered  heresies 
in  this.  He  compared  the  divine  Trinity  to  the  logical 
syllogism,  in  which  the  three  distinct  propositions — the 
major,  minor,  and  conclusion — make  up  but  one  judgment. 
A  Council  assembled  and  condenmed  the  book.  Ab^lard 
was  imprisoned,  then  released,  and  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
a  wild  desert,  as  a  hermit,  in  a  little  cell  made  of  straw  and 
mud.  The  multitude  and  fame  returned  once  more  to  him 
there  :  so  did  persecution.  Threatened,  tormented,  maltreated, 
probably  even  the  victim  of  plots  to  poison  him,  pursued  by 
the  thunders  of  St.  Bernard,  who  accused  him  of  being  merely 
a  scarcely  disguised  Platonist,  he  finally  returned  to  Rome. 
He  was  condemned  before  he  got  there  :  he  was  again 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  his  books  were  burnt.  Later 
on,  he  was  granted  a  dispensation  to  retire  into  an  abbey  at 
Cluny,  where  he  died  in  1142  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
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Pierre  Lombard  was  his  most  illustrious  pupil.  He  was 
a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  a  professor  of  theology, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  wrote  the  "Livre  des  Sentences" 
— that  is  to  say,  the  "Livre  des  Iddes" — which  won 
him  the  nickname  of  "Magister  sententiarum."  This 
work  is  characterised  more  by  learning  than  by  original 
thought.  It  is  in  some  degree  a  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Fathers,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of 
that  "  Patristic  Literature "  which  so  largely  developed  from 
that  time  forth  down  to  our  own  day.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  quoted  hundreds  of  times  from  the  "  Livre  des 
Sentences."  None  of  the  boldness  of  Ab61ard  is  to  be  found 
in  this  disciple  of  his,  nor  any  of  his  merit.  There  still 
remains  to  note  Robert  de  Pullein,  an  Englishman  who 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  Paris,  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  author  of  another  '*Livre  des  Sentences."  Then  there 
are  the  subtle,  ingenious,  somewhat  heterodox  Gilbert  de  la 
Porie  and  John  of  Salisbury,  an  Anglo-French  writer  like 
Robert  de  Pullein,  who  was  born  at  Salisbury,  studied  at 
Paris  under  Ab^lard,  was  secretary  to  Thomas  a  Becket, 
then  again  took  refuge  in  France,  and  died  Bishop  of  Chartres 
in  1 180.  He  was  a  scholar  and  could  read  Greek  and  Hebrew — 
a  very  rare  achievement  in  his  time.  His  works  ("  Polycraticus," 
"  Metalogicus,"  and  "  Lettres  ")  are  the  products  of  a  man  full 
of  good  sense,  who  pays  little  heed  to  the  intricate  dialectics  of 
his  age,  but  is  not,  however,  without  depth  of  thought,  and 
who  possesses  that  solidity  which  sound  learning  bestows  on 
a  healthy  intelligence. 

Vincent  de  Beauvais,  an  inde&tigable  encyclopaedist, 
planned  a  work  which  should  be  a  compendium  of  all 
the  knowledge  possessed  in  his  own  time,  and  this  he 
entitled  his  ^ Grand  Mirror"  (^^ Speculum  majus").  It  is  a 
very  interesting  book  as  a  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  age. 
He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Louis,  the  Alcuin  of  this  new 
Charlemagne,  and  acted  as  a  kind  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  that  age.  There  are  other  writers  not 
sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned  here. 

With   Albert  the   Great   begins   the    thirteenth   cendiry, 
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and  the  second  period  of  the  history  of  Scholasticism. 
Albert  the  Great,  belonging  to  one  of  the  great  houses  of 
Suabia,  was  born  in  1193,  and  was  a  Franco-German.  He 
lived  sometimes  in  Paris,  sometimes  in  Germany,  sometimes 
even  in  Rome.  But  it  was  in  Paris  that  he  lectured,  and 
the  square  named  '^  Maubert "  commemorates  his  name. 
No  one  was  so  learned  as  he  in  all  directions ;  especially 
as  a  naturalist  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  so  greatly  by 
the  inductions  he  drew  from  his  science  and  the  predictions 
which  he  made  from  his  inductions,  that  he  won  the 
universal  reputation  of  being  a  sorcerer.  As  a  philosopher 
he  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  which  he  under- 
stood by  constantly  studying  them.  His  theology,  mingled 
with  philosophy,  dialectics,  mathematics,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, is  very  bold  and  daring,  and  gives  proof  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  minds  which  have  ever  existed. 

His  disciple,  above  all  others,  is  the  famous  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  When  the  comrades  of  the  latter  used  to  jest  at 
him  on  account  of  a  certain  apparent  sluggishness  of  nature, 
Albert  the  Great  would  answer,  "  He  is  an  ox,  you  say  : 
perhaps ;  but  if  the  ox  once  begins  to  bellow,  his  roar  will 
be  heard  throughout  the  world."  And  his  roar  is  still  heard. 
The  "  Somme "  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  is,  after  the  Sacred 
Books,  the  very  basis  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

He  was  born  in  the  castle  of  Rocca-Secca,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  1227  ;  entered  the  Dominican  Order,  was  made 
a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  lectured  and 
wrote,  and  was  much  honoured  and  loved  by  St.  Louis ; 
he  went  at  the  end  of  his  life  to  Naples,  and  died  there 
in  1272. 

In  his  chief  work,  the  ^^  Somme  thtelogique,"  under  a 
continuous  syllogistic  form — the  custom  of  his  time,  and  very 
wearisome  to  follow — ^all  the  philosophical  problems  concern- 
ing God,  the  soul,  immortality,  moral  good  and  evil,  human 
liberty.  Divine  grace,  the  existence  of  evil  in  the  world  are 
set  forth  and  expounded  with  a  power  of  reflection  and  an 
abundance  of  accessory  ideas  which  overwhelm  the  mind.     He 
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is  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  the  world  has  known.  The 
lasting  nature  of  his  fame  is  shown  by  such  titles,  naively 
pompous,  but  justly  bestowed,  as  ^^  Docteur  universel/' 
"Doctcur  angelique,'*  "Ange  de  TEcole,**  and  so  forth. 

Roger  Bacon,  an  English  monk  belonging  to  the  Franciscan 
Order,  was  born  in  12 14.  In  his  Order  learning  was  not 
venerated  as  it  was  among  the  Dominicans  and  Benedictines, 
and  he  was  often  deprived  of  ink  and  placed  on  bread  and 
water  diet  because  he  had  become  absorbed  in  his  books  in 
his  cell.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and  greedily  absorbed  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  especially  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
French  and  Italian  literature,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
physics.  He  was  a  physician  of  genius,  and  in  his  works  we 
find  the  first  germs  of  discoveries  which  were  not  made  till 
long  after.  He  tells  us  of  an  art  of  navigation  in  which  there 
will  be  no  need  of  men's  hands ;  of  an  art  of  locomotion  in 
which  one  will  not  have  to  make  use  of  animals ;  of  an  art  by 
which  men  will  traverse  the  air  in  the  fashion  and  in  emulation 
of  the  birds  ;  of  glasses  which  will  make  objects  near  or  distant 
according  to  desire,  and  make  them  larger  or  smaller  at  pleasure, 
or  will  reduce  to  ashes  the  hardest  substances ;  of  a  substance 
whose  basis  is  saltpetre  which  will  imitate  lightning  and 
thunder,  one  grain  of  which  will  destroy  a  whole  town. 
Needless  to  say,  he  passed  for  a  madman,  and  a  very  dangerous 
one.  But  Pope  Clement  IV.  protected  him,  and  asked  for  his 
books  and  his  machines.  Friar  Bacon  collected  his  immense 
knowledge  and  his  amazing  conjectures  into  three  works,  the 
"  Opus  Majus,"  the  "  Opus  Minus,'*  and  the  "  Opus 
Tertium." 

He  died  in  1292  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

We  must  mention,  in  addition,  the  names  of  Duns  Scotus,  a 
Scotchman,  as  his  surname  indicates,  who  is  connected  with 
our  country,  since  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Paris ; 
of  Robert  Sorbon,  Jean  le  Parisien,  and  Arnauld  de  Ville- 
neuve.  The  last  named,  who  was  first  and  foremost  a 
ph3r5ician,  like  Bacon  was  enough  of  a  philosopher  to  be 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  enough  of  a  physician  to  pass 
as  a  sorcerer.     He  took  refuge  in  Sicily  after  his  condemnation 
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by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  dangerous 
and  wonderful  experiments.  He  was  the  first  man  to  set 
free  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  other  elements.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  Pope  (Clement  V.),  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  malady,  and  he  perished  on  the  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Marseilles,  from  which  place  he  was  to  start  for 
Avignon. 

It  is  manifest  what  immense  mental  activity,  in  which  Paris 
took  the  leading  part,  prevailed  in  those  Middle  Ages  which 
for  too  long  have  been  regarded  as  an  Age  of  Darkness. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  at  all  events, 
there  was  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  an 
intellectual  Renaissance,  one  more  important  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit  than  the  Renaissance  (more 
especially  literary)  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XII 

TEACHING   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  what  an 
important  place  was  taken  by  the  University  of  Paris.  It 
had  been  established  by  Bulls  of  Innocent  III.,  issued  in 
1208,  1209,  and  1 21 3,  through  the  union  of  the  Ecoles 
de  Logique  de  la  Montagne  Sainte-Genevieve  and  the  Ecole 
theologique  des  Cloitres  Notre-Dame  ;  consequently  it  had 
really  existed  before  its  official  establishment,  and  the  latter  only 
concentrated  and  organised  it  more  powerfully.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Schook  of  Paris  ever  since  the  eleventh  century 
had  greatly  flourished  and  were  a  guiding  light  for  all 
Europe.  Men  came  to  study  at  Paris  from  Spain,  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. The  ^^  Latin  Land,"  so  called  because  the  students 
of  so  many  different  countries  could  only  speak  in  Latin  if 
they  wished  to  understand  one  another,  was  a  veritable 
learned  town,  a  cosmopolitan  city  in  the  middle  of,  or  rather 
side  by  side  with,  the  French  town. 

After  1208  the  University  was  regularly  constituted.  It 
was  composed  of  four  faculties — namely,  the  faculty  of 
theology,  the  faculty  of  canon  law,  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
and  the  faculty  of  arts.  This  last  faculty  corresponded  to 
what  we  now  call  secondary  education  [enseignement  secondaire\ 
from  the  third  grade  to  the  philosophy  course,  and  to  what 
b  called  now  higher  education  (enseignement  supirieur\  from  the 
degree  of  bachelor  to  that  of  doctor.  Logic  was  taught 
above  everything  else.  All  the  teaching  was  oral  and  by 
means  of  infinite  discussions.     The  student  studied  at  home, 
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if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  one,  or  at  a  comrade's  it 
the  latter  were  better  off  than  himself,  or  in  a  street  filled  with 
straw  ;  then  he  went  to  his  lectures,  listened  to  the  professor's 
exposition,  was  provoked  to  a  discussion,  and  went  on  discussing 
till  he  was  out  of  breath.  The  official  course  of  the  student 
was  as  follows  :  After  a  first  examination  he  was  said  to  be  a 
determinant  (it  was  only  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  he  was  called  "  bachelor,"  for  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  term  '^  bachelor  "  was  a  title  of  the  nobility  and  not  of  the 
university)  ;  after  a  second  examination  he  was  a  "  licentiate," 
and  from  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  teach ;  after  a  third 
examination  or  competition  he  was  a  "master  of  arts"  {mattre 
is  arts)y  and  then  he  was  a  professor,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
faculty,  and  after  one  more  examination  he  was  a  ^'  doctor." 

The  University  of  Paris  (whose  history  is  traced  now  to 
beyond  the  eighteenth  century,  so  as  not  to  return  to  it  again), 
>vhen  it  was  once  constituted,  and  by  its  glory  obtaining  much 
influence,  received  many  privileges.  It  had  its  own  jurisdic- 
tion, which  made  the  Rector  of  the  University  a  real  ruler, 
save  that  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  King,  and  it  can  be  easily 
imagined  how  this  arrangement  created  conflicts  and  rivalries 
between  it  and  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  its  representatives  in  the  States 
General,  and  very  often  took  part  in  political  afiairs.  It  was 
generally  in  agreement  with  the  royal  power,  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that,  on  account  of  real  or  pretended  violation  of  its 
privileges,  the  university  would  become  alienated  and  close  its 
courses. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  change  which  was  momentous 
took  place  in  the  scholastic  life.  The  resident  student 
appeared.  Great  lords,  educated  and  kindly  men,  generally 
bishops,  devoted  a  sum  of  money  to  the  foundation  of  a 
college  or  seminary.  The  scholars  had  gratuitously,  or  nearly 
gratuitously,  according  to  circumstances  or  the  statutes,  which 
differed  greatly,  board,  lodging,  books,  and  pedagogues  or 
guardians,  half  servants,  half  policemen,  under  the  direction  of 
a  head,  whose  title  varied.  By  degrees  these  pedagogues 
became  the    private    tutors   for   the    university  courses,  then 
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actual  professors,  but  always  inferior  as  to  title  and  privileges 
to  the  university  professors,  although  already  almost  their  rivals 
both  in  knowledge  and  influence ;  hence  arose  the  education 
which  we  now  call  secondary,  which  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  certainly  the  most  important. 

The  University  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  soon  came  to  be 
simply  a  faculty  of  theology,  very  important  on  this  account, 
the  light,  the  guide,  and  the  judge  of  the  French  Church,  the 
^permanent  Council "  as  Bossuet  called  it,  the  judge  also  of 
books,  and  of  books  sometimes  the  most  foreign  to  its  own 
teaching,  which  the  authorities  submitted  to  it  to  decide 
whether  they  contained  anything  contrary  to  the  religion 
of  the  State,  and  thus  the  university  was  both  a  permanent 
Council  and  a  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  much  to  be 
feared  on  this  account. 

To  return  to  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  it  was 
a  school  of  religion,  law,  and  a  very  subtle  and  ingenious 
philosophy,  which  was  sometimes  very  profound.  It  educated 
theologians,  orators  versed  in  cunning  and  insidious  dialectics, 
and  very  subtle  diplomatists.  Hence  it  was  that  so  many 
celebrated  diplomatists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  of 
later  times,  were  priests.  Theology  and  Scholasticism  were 
wonderful  instruments  for  strengthening,  sharpening,  and 
rendering  supple  minds  that  were  strong  enough  to  endure 
this  rough  discipline.  The  university  produced  few  men  of 
letters  properly  so  called,  if  the  name  ^^  men  of  letters  "  is 
restricted  to  poets,  romancers,  and  dramatists — an  incorrect 
definition,  however. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  astonishing  that  when  Petrarch  came  to 
Paris  in  1333  to  study  he  wrote  to  Colonna  : 

"  I  have  at  last  seen  Paris,  this  city  that  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cassar.  I  entered  it  with  the  same  feelings  that  long 
ago  Apnleius  must  have  experienced  on  visiting  the  Thessalonian 
town  of  Hypate ;  I  was  overcome  with  anxious  surprise,  and  cast 
my  glances  on  all  sides,  impatient  to  inquire  and  decide  if  all  that  I 
had  learnt  was  true  or  false.  I  have  already  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time,  and  if  the  day  is  not  sufficient  for  this  work,  I  am  going  to 
spend  the  night." 
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A'  large  number  of  provincial  universities  were  founded 
in  France  in  imitation  of  the  University  of  Paris  :  Angers, 
Toulouse  (founded  in  1229  and  celebrated  in  the  fourteenth 
century),  Montpellier  (founded  in  1289),  Avignon,  Cahors, 
Grenoble,  Orleans,  Poitiers,  Caen,  Bourges.  They  were 
so  many  centres  of  learning,  and  always  formed  a  literary 
centre  more  or  less  powerful  in  their  neighbourhood,  if  not 
actually  within  the  university  itself.  Thus  it  was  that 
towards  the  sixteenth  century  all  the  towns  that  have  just 
been  mentioned  were  centres  of  literature,  devoted  to 
poetry,  and  the  birthplace  of  distinguished  poets,  whilst 
the  -  others — there  were  exceptions,  for  talent  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  but  rare  exceptions — did  not  partake 
of  this  character  at  all.  As  to  the  object  of  these 
universities,  it  was  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Paris 
University,  or  rather  it  was  the  same,  ending  in  other 
results.  Just  as  the  University  of  Paris  specialised  and 
became  almost  entirely  a  (acuity  of  theology,  so  by  degrees 
the  provincial  universities  specialised  according  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  one  became  especially  a  faculty  of  medicine, 
as,  for  example,  Montpellier,  another  a  faculty  of  law, 
as  Poitiers  and  Orleans. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

CONCLUSION   OF   THE    FIRST  PART 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Middle  Ages 
were  a  great  intellectual  epoch,  and  this  fact  will  be  still 
more  convincing  when  it  is  remembered  that  what  has 
been  described  is  the  feeblest  intellectual  manifestation  of 
that  period.  The  astounding  glory  of  that  age  was  its  art, 
which  does  not  belong  to  our  subject ;  its  architecture, 
absolutely  incomparable,  the  spontaneous  and  original  product 
of  France,  and  recognised  by  the  whole  world  as  being 
of  purely  French  creation ;  its  sculpture  in  stone  and  wood, 
its  painting  on  glass,  its  marvellous  windows,  its  miniature 
painting  in  the  missals,  &c.  The  Mediaeval  Age  was  a 
period  relatively  poor  in  literary  production,  astonishing  in 
philosophic  thought  and  scientific  research,  and  extra- 
ordinary in  artistic  feeling.  The  Renaissance  must  be 
understood  not  as  a  reaction  against  the  Middle  Ages — 
although  this  has  often  been  held — but  as  an  expansion 
of  the  artistic  sense,  already  so  strong  at  that  period,  which 
found  in  the  literary  art  and  sculpture  of  the  classic 
period  both  new  material  to  be  eagerly  seized  and  an 
incentive  to  new  paths  of  work. 

Considered  by  itself,  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  Middle 
Ages  even  in  literature,  and  more  generally  in  the  whole 
intellectual  life  of  the  time,  was  extraordinarily  eager,  enthu- 
siastic, and  persistent,  passionately  devoted  to  what  was  noble 
no  less  than  to  what  was  beautiful  and  graceful — much  more 
original,   it    should   be  noted,  in    its  quasi-solitude  than  the 
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intellectual  life  of  the  Latin  people,  who  always  had  before 
them  Greek  literature,  upon  which  they  modelled  their  own. 

And  of  this  intellectual  ana  artistic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
so  beautiful  and  so  vigorous,  France  was  the  centre,  the  home, 
the  source — however  one  likes  to  put  it. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  as '  we  have  just  seen,  people 
had  been  obliged  to  come  to  France  to  study,  to  think,  to  get 
known  and  to  be  heard,  to  win  true  glory.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  France  was  the  intellectual  queen  of  Eifrope^  that 
is,  of  l}\t  whole  worlJ.  ^he  ly^*^  \np  [^|-^i'»rv.f  »hf>  riyJli^H 
universe.  She  was  civilisation  itself.  She  is  to  fall  from  this 
throHcTin  the  succeeding  s^ges  to  whirh^wp  a^^  j^^jit-  rnmippr^ 
but  she  asceaiJ&  latCFi-and  she  is  nncg  m<^^p  to  fell.  It  is  ^cts 
like  these  that  help  us  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
birth,  growth,  maturity,  decadence,  but  merely  alternations 
or  outbursts,  and  that  periods  of  decadence,  when  they  occur, 
are  but  temporary.  ^ 


PART    II 

THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURT 

CHAPTER    I 

w 

LYRIC   POETRY 

The  fourteenth  century  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  I 
do  not  profess  to  alter  historic  classifications.  But,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Middle 
Ages  had  acquired  all  its  characteristics  and  had  developed  its 
true  spirit ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  convenient,  after  1300, 
to  devote  one  section  of  this  work  to  each  century  ;  and  such 
will  be  done  for  the  future,  since  each  century  has  for  us,  who 
survey  it  from  the  standpoint  of  1905,  its  own  special  character, 
which  is  very  strongly  marked. 

The  fourteenth  century  (and  also  the  fifteenth,  though  in 
a  less  degree)  had  this  peculiarity,  that  at  this  time  we  are 
only  concerned  with  the  literature  that  was,  strictly  speaking, 
"  French" — that  is,  the  literature  of  the  land  north  of  the 
Loire.  The  South  was  conquered,  but  was  not  yet  incor- 
porated with  the  rest,  and  it  incorporated  itself  very  slowly 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  military  struggles  which  filled 
the  century  ;  it  had  no  life  of  its  own,  and  had  not  yet  become 
a  part  of  the  national  life,  and  therefore  has  no  place  in  the 
history  of  literature.  Consequently  in  this  period  the  literature 
of  our  country  flourished  in  a  very  restricted  space,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  output  was  less  than  in  either  the 
former  age  or  at  a  later  period.  Poetry,  however,  did  not 
cease  in  its  progress,  especially  lyric  poetry — the  personal  poetry 
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in  which  the  author  naively  expresses  his  most  intimate  ideas 
and  his  most  secret  thoughts. 

Lyric  poetry,  at  this  period,  had  adopted  somewhat  new 
forms — forms  which  were  destined  to  have  a  brilliant  success 
for  three  centuries  and  more.  Such  was,  for  instance,  the  simple 
"Rondel,"  which  is  merely  what  we  now  call  the  triolet. 
It  consisted  of  eight  lines,  the  first  of  which  is  repeated  in 
the  middle,  and  the  two  first  at  the  end  (it  is  well  known 
that  the  "Rondeau  "  is  quite  different).  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  fourteenth-century  rondel : — 

"  Blanche  comm'  lis,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
,        Resplendissant  comme  rubis  d' Orient, 
En  remirant  vos  beaute  non  pareille, 
Blanche  comm'  lis,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
Suis  si  ravi  que  mon  cceur  traitis  (dtlicaf)  veille, 
Afin  que  serve  a  loi  de  fin  amant, 
Blanche  comm'  lis,  plus  que  rose  vermeille, 
Resplendissant  comm'  lis  d'Orient." 

There  is  also  the  double  rondel  of  twelve,  or  even 
twenty-four  lines,  arranged  according  to  the  above  scheme. 
There  is  the  "  Ballade,*'  not  that  of  the  troubadours,  but 
a  poem  composed  of  three  and  a  half  stanzas.  All  the 
stanzas  have  the  same  rhyme  used  once ;  each  stanza  ends 
with  a  refrain  which  is  the  same  in  all,  and  is  made 
of  eleven,  ten,  eight,  or  nine  lines ;  the  final  half-stanza, 
which  is  called  the  envoi,  is  composed  of  six,  five,  or  four 
lines,  and  repeats  the  refrain.  The  length  of  the  lines  varies 
at  the  poet's  pleasure ;  but  when  he  has  once  chosen  his  line, 
whether  ten,  eight,  or  seven-syllabled,  he  must  keep  to  it 
throughout  the  poem.  The  envoi  always  begins  with  the 
word  "prince."  The  reason  for  this  is  unknown  ;  possibly 
it  was  the  title  of  honour  given  to  the  president  of  the  poetic 
contest,  real  or  fictitious,  in  which  the  poet  was  taking  part. 

There  was  also  the  "Chant  royal,"  the  greatest  and  most 
striking  lyric  verse-system  which  French  versification  pro- 
duced before  the  time  of  the  Pldiade.  It  was  composed  of 
five  stanzas  containing  the  same  rhymes  and  the  same  refrain ; 
each  stanza  is  made  up  of  eleven  lines  of  ten  feet  each.     It 
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is  clear  that  this  is  akeady  Malherbe's  stanza  with  one  line 
more.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  rhythmical  form,  an  enlarged 
form  of  the  ballade ;  for  the  ballade,  according  to  Pasquier  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  a  chant  royal  shortened  in  form. 

Then,  again,  there  was  the  "  Lai  "  in  three  styles,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  having  three  significations.  It  must, 
indeed,  be  remembered  that  at  the  height  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages  the  word  lat  simply  meant  a  narrative  that  was  sung. 
It  was  really  a  shorter  chanson  de  geste,  or,  if  one  prefers  to  put 
it  thus,  a  slightly  longer  fabliau.  Towards  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  the  hands  of  Marie  de  France  and  some  others, 
the  lai  became  a  touching  and  graceful  little  romance  in 
verse  ;  later  it  developed  into  a  sentimental  fabliau,  or,  to 
use  more  modern  language,  a  story  or  novel  in  verse.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  poem  with  a  fixed 
form,  with  stanzas  and  a  refrain.  It  passed  into  lyrical  poetry, 
and  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a  variety  of  the  ballade. 
Already  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  tending 
towards  this  form  {e,g,y  the  "  Lay  of  the  Lady  of  Fael"),  and 
henceforward  it  will  consist  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  couplets, 
with  two  rhymes  and  a  refrain. 

The  "  Virelai "  is  a  modified  and  shortened  form  of  the  lai^ 
with  shorter  stanzas,  and,  consequently,  refrains  that  are  closer 
together.  According  to  Eustache  Deschamps  the  stanzas 
of  the  virelai  may  consist  of  four,  five,  or  seven  lines,  the  last 
arrangement  being  "  the  longest  form  which  it  should  assume." 
I  quote  here  a  lyrical  form  more  often  used,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  in  drama  than  in  ordinary  poems,  an  idea  of  which  can 
only  be  given  by  quotations.  Victor  Hugo's  poem  "  Sara  la 
Baigneuse  **  in  the  "  Orientales  "  is  well  known  : — 

*'  Sara  belle  d'indolence, 
Se  balance 
Dans  un  hamac  au  dessus 
Du  bassin  d'une  fontaine, 

Toute  pleine 
D'eau  puisee  a  I'llyssus." 

Here  is  Joachim  du  Bellay*s  "  Hymne  a  la  Santi  "  : — 
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''}a  tes  languissantes  veines 
Etaient  pleines 
D'un  feu  violent  et  fort, 
Ja  les  palissantes  fievres 

Sur  tes  levres 
Avaient  imprime  la  mort." 

This  rhythm,  clearly  marked  and  tripping,  unsatisfactorily 
adopted  by  Joachim  du  Bellay  in  the  one  case,  and  with  the 
greatest  success  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  other,  dates  from  the 
very  earliest  times.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  called 
"  Servantois  '*  (a  corruption  probably  of  "  sirvente  "). 

Eustache  Deschamps  used  this  name,  and  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  metre  of  the  poems  he  thus  describes,  and  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  employed  for 
subjects  gay  or  graceful.  After  the  time  of  the  P16iade  it 
fell  into  disuse,  and  was  only  adopted  again,  as  we  have  just 
seen  was  the  case  with  many  other  forms  of  poetry,  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  was  into  these  forms  and  a  few  others  less  fixed  that  the 
lyrical  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  cast  their  poetical 
matter.  The  first  in  date,  and  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant, was  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  whose  rondel  has  already 
been  quoted.  A  somewhat  romantic  story  is  connected  with 
him.  A  lady  of  noble  birth,  Perronne  d'Armentieres,  fell  in 
love  with  him  without  seeing  him,  and  got  to  know  him  by 
correspondence.  She  was  seventeen,  and  he  at  least  sixty, 
and  ugly,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  gouty.  He  was  ordered  by 
the  maiden  to  sing  his  good  fortune,  and  this  he  did  in  graceful 
and  delicate  verses.  At  last  they  met,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  their  love-story,  if  not  of  their  friendship  ;  Perronne 
married,  but  another,  and  in  this  she  did  wisely.  Guillaume 
de  Machaut  left  about  eighty  thousand  lines  of  poetry,  most 
of  which  was  in  manuscript.  He  lacked  strength,  but  rarely 
elegance  and  delicacy,  and  showed  absolute  mastery  of  his 
craft. 

Eustache  Deschamps  was  almost  a  great  poet.  He  was 
born  about  1340  at  Vertus,  in  Champagne;  sometimes  he 
was  called  Eustache  Morel,  probably  on  account  of  his  dark 
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complexion.  He  was  a  person  of  importance,  and  as  gentle- 
man-usher under  Charles  V.  and  Charles  VI.,  the  governor 
of  Fresnes,  and  the  bailiff  of  Senlis,  he  travelled,  drew  up 
negotiations,  made  war,  and  had  a  great  knowledge  of  afiairs. 
His  character  was  frank,  open,  and  jovial,  and  he  came  of  a 
hardy  stock  and  possessed  a  healthy  constitution.  He  belonged 
to  the  order  of  beings  of  whom  one  says,  immediately  on 
seeing  them,  ^'  As  if  a  man  like  that  could  be  an  idealist ! " 
And  in  truth  he  was  no  such  thing.  No  dreamer,  no  great 
lover  of  the  fair  sex,  satirical  with  the  greatest  facility,  he 
spoke  ill  of  men  of  business,  lawyers,  courtiers,  and  women. 
His  ^'Miroir  du  Manage,"  in  13,000  lines,  contains  about 
the  same  number  of  epigrams.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  he  was  married.  His  innumerable  rondeaux  and 
virelais  were  more  often  epigrams  and  jokes  than  madrigals, 
although  they  were  always  admirably  expressed.  He  was 
**  objective,"  to  use  the  current  term,  shared  in  the  passions 
of  the  time  and  expressed  them,  a  good  observer,  and  a 
moralist  of  some  penetration.  As  a  writer  of  fables  he  has 
some  value,  having  left  behind  him  eleven  fables  in  the  form 
of  ballades.  One  is  charming  ;  it  is  the  story  of  some  mice 
contemplating  hanging  a  bell  round  the  cat's  neck,  with  this 
refrain,  which  has  become  a  proverb  : — 

"Qui  pendra  la  sonnette  au  chat?" 

This  poet  of  the  middle  classes,  who  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Jean  de  Meungs,  the  Guillets,  and  the 
B£rangers,  is  quite  incapable  of  being  anything  but  graceful 
and  at  the  same  time  amusing,  as  may  be  judged  from  the 
beginning  of  this  ballade  : — 

"Or  n'est-il  fleur,  odeur  ni  violette, 
Arbre,  eglantier,  tant  ait  douceur  en  lui, 
Beautei  bonte,  ni  chose  tant  parfaite, 
Homme,  femme^  tant  soit  blanc  at  poli, 
Crepe,  ni  blond^  fort,  appert,  ni  joli, 
Sage  ni  fol  que  nature  ait  forme, 
Qui  a  son  temps  ne  soit  vieil  et  use 
Et  que  sa  mort  a  la  fin  ne  le  chasse, 
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£t  si  vieil  est,  qu'il  ne  soit  diffame 
Vieillesse  est  fin  et  jeunesse  est  en  grace ; "  ' 

and  by  this  virelai  with  its  delicate  naive  coquetry  : — 

"  Suis-je,  suis-je,  suis-je  belle  ? 
II  me  semble,  a  mon  avis, 
Que  j'ai  beau  front  et  doux  viz  (visage) 
Et  la  bouche  vermillette. 
Dites-moi  si  je  suis  belle 
J'ai  verts  yeux,  petits  sourcils, 
Le  chef  blond,  Ic  nez  traitis  (dilicaf), 
Rond  menton,  blanche  gorget te. 
Suis-je,  suis-je,  suis-je  belle  ? 
J'ai  pieds  rondes  et  petits 
Bien  chaussants  et  biaux  habits ; 
Je  suis  gaie  et  foUette. 
Dites-moi  si  je  suis  belle." 

Eustache  Deschamps  was  not  only  a  poet,  he  was  also  a 
professor  of  poetry,  and  the  first  book  on  poetical  art  of 
which  we  know  was  written  by  him  :  "  Art  de  dictier  et  fere 
chansons,  ballades,  virelais  et  rondeaux."  Nothing  is  more 
instructive  than  this  little  treatise  (sometimes  difficult  for  us 
to  understand),  and  it  is  much  valued  by  metricians  and 
historians  of  French  versification.  Deschamps'  verse  is 
somewhat  unpolished  and  bare,  but  concise,  well  constructed, 
and  vigorous.  He  died  about  1410,  a  man  pre-eminently  of  the 
middle  class,  who  had  his  strong-box  and  his  own  house,  and 
did  not  despise  these  transitory  advantages,  for  he  wrote 
without  any  false  shame  : — 

''C'est  le  plus  sain  que  d'etre  bien  rente." 


Tr.  by  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  "  French  Humourists  "  (Bentley)  :— 
"  No  flower  there  is,  no  violet  of  spring, 

No  blossoming  eglantine — how  sweet  it  be — 
No  beauty,  goodness,  grace,  or  anything  ; 

No  maid  white-limbed  ;  no  knight  gallant  and  free  ; 

Brunette  or  blonde,  comely  and  strong  to  see  ; 
Wise,  foolish :  nothing  in  all  Nature's  fold 
But  in  its  own  time  withers  and  grows  old, 

Falling  to  death  in  his  relentless  chase ; 
Or  being  withered  suffers  scoff  and  scold. 

Vieillesse  est  fin  et  jeunesse  est  en  grace." 
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Froissart,  to  whom  reference  will  be  made  later  as  an 
historian,  was  a  distinguished  poet,  born  at  Valenciennes  in 
1337.  From  his  youth  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  luxury,  and 
artistic  tastes.  He  was  above  all  else  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  eternally  curious,  and  nothing  pleased  him  better  than 
to  observe  and  to  listen.  Of  a  somewhat  superficial  and 
frivolous  nature,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  born  to  journey 
through  the  world,  to  enjoy  change  of  place,  and  the  moving 
physiognomy  of  things,  and  to  get  travellers  to  talk  and  to 
talk  himself.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the  fortunes  of 
Robert  de  Namur,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  undertook  to 
write  a  history  of  the  wars  of  the  age.  When  this  work  had 
progressed  to  a  fair  extent  he  went  to  London  to  offer  it  to 
Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  the  wife  of  Edward  III.,  who 
made  him  her  secretary  and  a  clerk  in  her  chapel.  Following 
his  bent  for  travelling,  and  impelled  by  the  desire  to  see 
something  or  other,  he  journeyed  successively  to  Scotland 
with  the  Douglases,  to  Bordeaux  with  the  Black  Prince,  and 
to  Italy  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  visited  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  Rome,  Savoy,  and  on  his  return  to  his  own  country 
he  was  made  first  vicar  of  Estinnes  au  Mont,  near  Mons,  then 
canon  of  Chimay,  and  chaplain  of  the  Count  of  Blois,  with 
whom  he  came  to  France,  and  where  he  sojourned  from  1384 
to  1386.  Then  there  is  his  journey  to  Flanders,  to  Auvergne, 
to  B&irn  with  Gaston  Phoebus,  his  journey  to  Avignon,  Paris, 
to  Holland,  Languedoc,  Berry,  and  to  Zealand.  Once 
more  he  was  in  Paris  and  in  England,  until  at  last  old  age 
obliged  him  to  fix  his  abode  at  Valenciennes,  where  he  died 
between  1400  and  141  o. 

No  one  ever  saw  more  of  the  country,  and  no  one  travelled 
about  more  than  Froissart.  In  the  intervals  of  his  journeyings, 
and  even  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions,  he  wrote  his 
chronicles  of  the  time,  and  composed  verses.  There  were 
lais,  virelais,  rondeaux,  and  short  love-poems  of  a  sentimental 
or  allegorical  nature,  such  as  "Li  Horloge  amoureux,"  "Li 
Dibat  du  Cheval  et  du  L6vrier,"  "  Li  Trettid  de  I'Epinette 
amoureuse,"  "Li  Joli  buisson  de  Jonece,"  "Li  Paradis 
d'amor,*'  "  Li  Joli  mois  de  Mai,"  a  pleasant  eulogy  of  spring. 
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ice  Freshness,  grace,  colour,  and,  above  all,  naturalness,  are 
the  characteristics  of  these  charming  reveries.  Whether  it  is 
a  dialogue  between  his  horse  and  the  greyhound  who  gambols 
at  his  side,  or  whether  he  converses,  with  the  melancholy  air 
that  can  be  imagined,  with  the  last  florin  in  his  purse,  there  is 
the  sly  gaiety  of  the  page  which  charms  or  at  least  causes  a 
smile.  Laboured  and  formal  subtleties  are  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  as  in  the  ^'  Horloge  d'amour,"  where  he  compares  man 
with  a  clock  in  every  detail.  But  even  his  investigations  have 
an  air  of  ease,  and  his  turns  of  expression  are  always  spon- 
taneous and  elegant.  Is  not  this  the  most  delightful  ballade 
we  have  in  France  before  the  time  of  Villon  ? — 

"Sur  toutes  fleurs  tient  on  la  rose  belle 
Et  en  apres,  je  crois  la  violette, 
La  fleur  de  lis  est  belle  et  la  perselle, 
La  fleur  de  glay  {glateul)  est  plaisante  et  parfette 
Et  plusieurs  sont  qui  aiment  Tancolie, 
Le  pyomer,  le  muquet,  la  soussie; 
Chacune  fleur  a  par  sol  son  merite ; 
Mais  je  vous  dit,  tant  que  pour  ma  partie, 
Sur  toutes  fleurs  j'aime  la  marguerite. 

Car  ou  temps  pleuve,  ou  gresille  ou  il  gelle, 

Soit  la  saison  ou  fresche  ou  laide  ou  nette, 

Cette  fleur  est  gracieuse  et  nouvelle, 

Douce  et  plaisante,  blanchette  et  vermillette ; 

Chose  est  a  point,  ouverte  et  epanie, 

Ja  ni  sera  morte  ni  apalie. 

Toute  beaute  est  dedans  li  ecrite ; 

Et  pour  un  temps  quand  bien  j'y  etudie, 

Sur  toute  fleur  j'aime  la  marguerite. 

Mais  trop  grand  deuil  me  croit  et  renouvelle, 

Quand  me  souvient  de  la  douce  fieurette ; 

Car  enclose  est  dedans  une  tourelle, 

A  une  haie  au  devant  d'elle  faite. 

Qui  nuit  et  jour  m'empeche  et  contrarie; 

Mais  si  Amour  veut  etre  a  mon  aye  (aid6\ 

Ja  pour  creneau,  pour  tous  et  pour  garite, 

Je  ne  laira  qu'a  occoison  ne  die ; 

Sur  toutes  fleurs  j'aime  la  marguerite." 

Christine   de   Pisan  was  much  inferior  to  Froissart  as  an 
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historian,  and  not  equal  to  him  as  a  poet.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  curious  man — Thomas  de  Pisan,  called  also 
Thomas  de  Bologna.  This  Thomas  was  a  doctor,  an 
astrologer,  and  strongly  suspected  of  sorcery.  He  uttered 
prophecies,  made  philters  for  Charles  V.  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  was  a  doctor  in  the  occult  sciences.  His  daughter  did  not 
investigate  so  much,  and  perhaps  showed  greater  wisdom. 
She  was  born  at  Venice  about  1 363,  and  was  taken  to  France 
by  her  father  at  the  age  of  five.  Married  at  fifteen  and  a 
widow  at  twenty-five,  she  wrote  for  her  living,  offering  her 
works  to  the  King  and  the  great  nobles  who  had  known  her 
father  and  had  seen  her,  for  she  was  brought  up  at  the  Court. 
She,  like  all  the  other  poets  of  the  period,  wrote  lai%^  rondeaux, 
ballades,  ditties.  Sweet,  tender,  melancholy,  and  often  charm- 
ing in  the  shy  expression  of  feelings  of  love,  she  sometimes 
exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of  the  poetical  outpourings  of 
the  time,  and  wrote  both  political  and  historical  poems,  such 
as  the  ^^  Chemin  de  Longue  Etude  "  and  the  '^  Mutation  de 
Fortune,"  which  is  a  kind  of  universal  history  in  verse.  The 
"  Ditti6  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  a  poem  of  the  same  kind,  contains 
a  few  pages  of  really  great  eloquence.  The  following  is  a 
fragment  of  a  ballade  which  will  give,  I  think,  a  favourable 
idea  of  her  tender  style  of  writing  : — 

"Tant  avez  fait  par  votre  grand  douceur, 
Tres  doux  ami,  que  vous  m'avez  conquise, 
Plus  n'y  convient,  complainte  ni  clameur, 
J'a  n'y  aura  pour  moi  defense  misc. 
Amour  le  veut  par  sa  douce  maitrise, 
Et  moi  aussi  le  veux ;  car  se  m'ait  dieu 

ifiieu  rriaii  avtc  lui) 
Au  fort  c'etait  foleur  quand  je  m'avise 
De  refuser  ami  si  gracieux." 

Christine  de  Pisan  died  about  1430. 

Before  leaving  lyrical  and  elegiac  poetry,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  fact  that,  in  this  century  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  just  as  in  the  South  two  centuries  earlier,  poetry 
was  to  some  extent  "  organised."     These  new  rules  of  lyrical 
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poetry,  which  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  were  already  formed 
into  a  code,  but  rules  are  nothing  without  constituted  bodies 
which  maintain  them,  just  as  laws  are  valueless  without  judicial 
powers.  In  the  fourteenth  century  authority,  both  legislative 
and  judicial,  was  constituted  in  the  domain  of  poetry.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  those  puys^  or  literary,  and  more  especially 
poetical,  societies  were  established,  which  later  became  the 
"halls  of  rhetoric*'  {chambres  de  rhitorique\  from  which  our 
modern  academies  have  been  evolved.  These  societies  were 
established  at  Valenciennes,  Diest,  Amiens,  and  Douai,  and  in 
spite  of  the  unsettled  times  they  increased  rapidly.  No  doubt, 
like  everything  else,  they  had  disadvantages  as  well  as  their 
advantages.  Doubtless  they  cared  too  much  about  precise  and 
minute  rules,  and  increased  them  and  improved  upon  them 
indefinitely.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  pleasant  literary 
centres,  they  inspired  a  taste  for  letters,  evoked  and  rewarded 
budding  talent,  created  an  artistic  emulation  between  the  towns 
and  provinces  which  was  very  salutary,  and  were  in  a  word 
"  schools,"  with  all  the  strength  of  inspiration  which  a  literary 
school  possesses.  Finally,  they  supported  that  general  literary 
culture,  that  inferior  element  of  mediocre  talent,  which  men  of 
genius  may  despise,  but  without  which  they  could  not  exist, 
that  literary  soil  [humus)  which  gives  birth  to  brilliant  and 
proud  flowers.  These  institutions  increased  and  flourished 
until  the  sixteenth  century,  some  of  them  being  very  famous, 
and  then  their  place  was  taken  by  others.  Literature  will 
never  pass  away  from  these  sacred  spots,  with  their  mingling 
of  the  serious,  the  pretentious,  the  enthusiastic,  the  narrow- 
minded,  the  honourable,  and  the  ridiculous,  and,  when  every- 
thing is  taken  into  account,  the  very  useful. 


CHAPTER  II 

NARRATIVE    POETRY 

Epic  poetry  was  at  this  period  decadent,  although  writers  still 
continued  to  sing  of  the  exploits  of  past  or  contemporary  heroes. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  "  Combat  des  Trente  Bretons," 
a  combat  which  took  place  at  Ploermel  in  1350  between  thirty 
Bretons  and  thirty  Englishmen,  under  the  command  of  Beau- 
manoir,  and  was  described  in  300  lines  by  an  unknown  poet 
about  1370,  who  very  cleverly  imitated  the  old  trouv^res. 
One  line  from  this  poem  is  still  remembered  : — 

"  Bois  ton  sang,  Beaumanoir ;  la  self  te  passera." 

There  is  also  the  "  Voeu  du  Hiron  "  (1328),  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  manifesto  of  war  between  Edward  III.  and 
Philip  of  Valois.  Among  other  writers  are  Colins,  the  Court 
poet  of  Jean  de  Hainault,  who  wept  over  the  misfortunes  of 
the  battle  of  Crecy ;  Guillaume  de  Machant,  who  related  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  King  of  Cyprus ;  Guillaume  de  la 
P^renne,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Bretons  into  Italy,  and  Jean  Cuvelier,  with  his  rhymed  history 
of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  (1384).  To  these  works  must  be 
added  the  poem  in  which  Chandos  relates  the  life  and  warlike 
deeds  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  very  prosaic  lines  in  which 
Cr^ton,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  supplies  information  con- 
cerning the  events  which  preceded  the  deposition  of  Richard  II., 
King  of  England. 

Moreover,  deeds  of  ancient  prowess  were  also  celebrated  in 

verse.     To  this  period  belongs  the  great  poem  of  Baudoin  de 
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Sebourc  (referred  to  earlier),  in  which,  with  great  power,  a 
strong  contrast  is  drawn — as  in  an  heroic  Don  Quixote — 
between  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  personified  by  the  young, 
adventurous,  and  loyal  Baudoin,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Saracens,  and  later  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  cunning, 
guile,  perfidy,  covetousness,  and  absence  of  all  moral  sense, 
personified  by  this  Gaufrois,  a  more  evil  Gil  Bias  than 
Le  Sage's,  who  ended  his  life  at  Montfaucon. 

The  gestes,  however,  were  still  sung  ;  this  feet  is  shown  by 
certain  liberal  gifts  made  by  towns  to  those  who  sung  them, 
and  by  the  complaint  of  the  preacher  at  having  been  put  in 
prison  for  preaching  the  Word  of  God,  while  "  those  who 
sung  the  deeds  of  Charles,  Roland,  and  Oliver  "  were  honoured 
by  festivals. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  just  been  said  and  by  other 
indications  that  the  great  nobles  of  the  time  had  their  own 
poets  attached  to  their  households.  John  of  Hainault  had  his 
Colins ;  John  Chandos,  a  poet  of  the  same  name  ;  Charles  V., 
his  Deschamps  ;  John  of  Luxembourg,  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
later  the  Dauphin,  John  of  Normandy  had  Guillaume  de 
Machaut,  &c. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  epic  poetry  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  chiefly  concerned  with  contemporary  events ;  the 
view  was  not  yet  accepted,  which  is  now  quite  general,  that 
the  epic  had  no  charm  unless  it  was  based  on  legend.  In  this 
century  the  epic  had  no  longer  any  strong  feeling  of  tradition, 
it  had  no  idea  of  the  vetus  fit  animus  of  Titus  Livy,  which  is 
just  as  true  for  the  epic  poet  as  for  the  historian.  These  fects 
clearly  indicate  that  the  epic  is  rapidly  declining,  and,  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  later,  its  place  was  already  being  taken  by  the 
legendary  romance  in  prose* 

The  febliaux,  which  were  somewhat  numerous  at  this 
period,  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked,  as  they  must  be 
regarded,  if  not  exactly  as  epics,  at  least  as  narrative  poetry. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  time  a  certain  recrudescence  of 
the  fabliau  in  Latin,  and  even  in  Latin  verse.  Indeed,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Gotfrid  de  Tirlement  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Latin  stories  in  verse,  the  materials  for 
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which  he  found  either  in  tradition  or  in  earlier  writers,  and  in 
this  are  to  be  found  the  history  of  Thdophile  (or  Faust)  and 
the  story  of  the  ^^Animaux  malades  de  la  peste"  and  the 
^  Peau  d'Ane."  This  explains  what  La  Fontaine  meant  when 
he  said,  long  before  Perrault  had  written  his  stories  : 

"Si  Peaa  d'ane  m'etait  conte, 
J'y  prendrais  un  plaisir  extreme." 

La  Fontaine,  of  course,  had  never  read  Perrault*s  stories,  as 
he  died  two  years  before  they  were  published,  nor  had  he 
read  Gotfrid  de  Tirlement ;  but  "  Contes  de  la  Mere  TOye," 
as  Perrault  called  them  in  his  first  edition,  had  been  from  the 
earliest  time  a  common  source  from  which  oral  and  written 
narratives  were  inexhaustibly  drawn. 

A  work  which  belongs  to  several  genres  is  the  "Cent 
Nouvelles  Ballades,"  partly  a  story  and  partly  didactic,  and 
lyrical  or  rhythmical  in  form.  In  the  first  fifty  stories  an 
old  knight  counsels  a  young  man  to  be  loyal  in  love  ;  in  the 
second  fifty  a  lady  advises  the  same  young  man  to  be  frivolous. 
In  addition  there  are  thirteen  ballades  containing  consultations 
on  the  question.  The  whole  idea  is  delicate,  lively,  bright, 
and  very  cleverly  worked  out.  This  work  is  attributed  to 
Boucicaut  and  his  friends  (?),  and  is  said  to  date  from  between 
1385  and  1392. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE     ROMANCES 

J^vr  when  all  that  is  possible  has  been  said  concerning  the  epic 
^:  the  fourteenth  century^  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  great 
^fffC  inspiration  was  exhausted^  and  the  poetical  epic  dead,  until 

^^-wsard  and  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
^4/n«s  tried  to  resuscitate  it.  Until  their  time,  there  are  to 
>»t  only  prose  epics,  romans  d*aventures,  A  very  characteristic 
M$»ge  in  Criton  at  the  end  of  the  century  shows  this  tran- 
^tton  quite  clearly.  After  beginning  in  verse  an  important 
rpisode  concerning  English  history,  he  continues  in  prose, 
«nd  gives  the  following  reason  for  the  unexpected  change  in 
these  lines: — 

"  On  vous  veux  dire,  sans  plus  rime  quirir^ 
Du  roi  la  prise,  et  pour  mieux  accomplir, 
Les  paroles  qu'ils  dirent  au  venir 

£ux  deux  ensemble ; 
Car  retenu  les  ai  bien,  ce  me  semble; 
5f,  les  dirai  en  prose;  car  il  semble 
Aucunes  fois  qu'on  ajoute  et  assemble 

Trop  de  langage 
A  la  matiere  de  quoi  on  fait  ouvrageJ* 

This  innocent  avowal  is  most  valuable ;  it  implies  that  the 
epic  poets  themselves  felt  that  they  were  merely  spinning 
words  when  they  wrote  in  verse,  and  this  always  happens 
when  men  write  verse  who  are  not  poets ;  it  is  exactly  the 
contrary  of  what  happens  when  men  who  are  poets  write 
verse.     The  poetasters,  fatigued  by  this  word-spinning,  return 
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to  their  prose  in  order  to  be  more  precise,  more  brief,  more 
energetic,  and  more  sincere.  Here  is  an  important  indica- 
tion :  when  prose  makes  the  reader  desire  poetry  it  is  no  sign 
that  the  prose  is  bad,  but  when  poetry  awakens  an  inclination 
for  prose,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  the  verses  are  detestable. 

Thus  the  stories  were  told  in  prose,  and  for  a  long  time 
poetry  was  reserved  for  lyrics  or  the  drama.  The  old  stories 
of  "  Quatre  fils  Aymon,  Fierabras,"  "  Flore  et  Blanchefleur," 
and  others  less  well  known,  in  which  giants,  enchanters,  knights 
errant  with  their  marvellous  exploits,  fairy  palaces,  kindly 
or  malignant  fitiries,  artful  or  frolicsome  dwarfs,  enchanted 
islands,  fabulous  animals  play  their  part,  are  all  told  in  prose. 
The  West  had  its  "Thousand  and  One  Nights'*  as  well 
as  the  East.  These  stories  continued  to  be  written  till  the 
period  when  three  great  geniuses,  almost  contemporaneously, 
took  to  writing  them  with  the  object  of  casting  scorn  upon 
them,  parodied  them,  each  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
antipathy  and  in  the  form  peculiar  to  his  genius,  and  gave 
them  their  last  consecration  as  well  as  their  death  -  blow ; 
for  they  loved  these  old  stories,  and  yet  showed  them  to  be 
utterly  childish.  These  three  writers  were,  of  course, 
Rabelais,  Ariosto,  and  Cervantes. 

And  yet,  did  they  really  die  ?  No  true  kind  of  literary  art 
ever  dies ;  its  form  is  changed,  that  is  all.  The  narratives  of 
fabulous  adventures  became  later  the  narratives  of  extra- 
ordinary adventures  such  as  were  loved  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  fantastic  stories  with  their  satirical  purpose 
so  much  loved  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  hands  of 
Swift  and  his  imitator,  Voltaire ;  the  odd  and  sentimental 
stories,  with  their  strange  castles  and  mysterious  dungeons,  so 
much  in  favour  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  lastly  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  historical  romance, 
or  rather  pseudo-historical  romance,  in  great  favour  until  1850, 
borrowed  from  the  dim  annals  of  history  that  element  of 
mystery  which  the  roman  tTaventure  sought  in  the  fantastic 
and  faery  kingdom,  and  in  the  reveries  of  an  ill-regulated 
imagination.  And  still  nearer  to  us,  has  not  romance — 
with  but  a  short-lived  success,  it  is  true — sought  to  find  in 
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science,  the  real  marvel  of  modern  times,  this  same  element 
of  fantasy  and  mystery  which  had  formerly  been  sought 
elsewhere  ? 

But  amid  all  the  marvels  that  men  have  delighted  in,  the 
innocent  love  of  our  ancestors  for  the  wonderful  has  survived 
longest,  and  has  preserved  its  glories  beyond  its  own  age ;  the 
reason  being  that  it  was  nearer  to  the  childlike  imagination^ 
the  true  imagination,  of  which  we  preserve  but  a  remnant  in 
our  maturity.     La  Fontaine  was  right  when  he  wrote  : — 

"  Le  mond  est  vieux,  dit-on ;  je  le  crois ;  cependant 
II  le  faut  amuser  encor  comme  un  enfant." 

And  again  Voltaire  was  right  when,  thinking  of  the  romances 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  writing  one  himself  as  a  pastime, 
he  said  in  exquisite  verse : — 

"  Ah !  le  bon  temps  que  celui  de  ces  fables, 
Des  bons  demons,  des  esprits  familiers, 
Des  farfadets  aux  mortels  secourables  I 
On  ecoutait  tous  ces  faits  admirables, 
Le  soir  assis  pres  du  large  foyer. 
Le  pere  et  roncle,  at  la  femme  et  la  fille, 
£t  les  valets,  et  toute  la  famille, 
Pretaient  I'oreille  a  monsieur  I'aumonier, 
Qui  leur  faisait  ces  contes  de  sorcier. 
On  a  banni  les  demons  et  les  fees ; 
Sous  la  raison  les  graces  etouffees 
Livrent  les  coeurs  a  I'insipidite ; 
Le  raisonner  tristement  s'acredite. 
On  court,  helas,  apres  la  verite  ! 
Ah  I  croyez-raoi,  I'erreur  a  son  merite." 


CHAPTER  IV 


DRAMATIC     POETRY 


The  fourteenth  centuiy  is  the  most  important  era  in  the 
history  of  our  early  drama.  The  custom  of  acting  comedies 
all  over  the  country  now  began,  and  the  custom  has  never 
ceased  Dramatic  performances  were  popular  both  with  the 
nobles  and  with  the  people.  In  1367  a  troop  of  strolling  actors 
came  to  the  Castle  of  Rouen  and  gave  a  dramatic  representa- 
tion before  Charles  V.,  and  received  in  payment  two  hundred 
gold  francs,  a  fairly  large  sum  at  that  time.  At  the  coronation 
of  Charles  VI.  at  Reims,  performances  of  "  a  new  invention  " 
were  given  before  the  Court  during  the  feast,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  is  known  of  the  nature  of  this  "new  invention." 
Princes  had  their  own  troops  of  actors,  as  later  both  the  King 
and  the  Dauphin  had  their  "comedians  in  ordinary,"  and 
it  is  known  that  Gilet  Vilain  and  Jacquemart  le  Fevre 
were  **  players "  attached  to  the  service  of  Duke  Louis  of 
Orleans.  These  are  certainly  the  first  actors  whose  names 
have  been  recorded  by  history  (1380),  and  more  than  two 
centuries  were  to  elapse  before  any  other  names  were  regis- 
tered. It  is  only  just,  therefore,  to  mention  here  these 
venerable  ancestors  of  Moliere. 

The  nobles  had  the  plays  given  in  their  palaces,  and  some- 
times they  were  pleased  to  admit  the  people  to  the  performances 
in  a  simple  form.  In  131 3,  when  the  sons  of  the  King 
(Philippe  le  Bel)  were  dubbed  knights,  spectacles  were  per- 
formed in  Paris,  just  as  in  ancient  Rome.  At  first  this  form  of 
drama  was  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  later  on  was  called 
a  "  Mystery,"  although  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  called 
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the  **  Narivity."  There  Jesus  was  to  be  seen  smiling  at  His 
mother,  and  eating  fruit,  surrounded  by  the  three  Magi  and 
the  Apostles  praying  ;  the  souls  of  the  blessed  in  Paradise, 
singing  canticles  and  accompanied  by  a  choir  of  ninety  angels, 
hovered  around,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  the  damned,  weeping 
in  hell  in  the  midst  of  more  than  a  hundred  demons,  mocking 
at  their  torments. 

The  important  play  must  have  been  followed  by  one  of  less 
account,  for  the  chronicler  (Geffroi  de  Paris)  speaks  of  Renart, 
first  doctor,  then  bishop,  archbishop,  and  finally  pope,  reading 
the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel,  and  leaving  oS  in  the  middle  to 
eat  chicken ! 

But  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  fashioned  their  own 
drama,  and  fashioned  it  according  to  their  own  pious  souls, 
filled  with  a  love  of  the  mysterious  and  the  childlike.  To 
understand  thoroughly  what  takes  place  in  the  evolution  of 
the  drama  the  circumstances  of  the  time  must  be  remembered. 
The  fourteenth  century  is  the  most  terrible  in  our  history  ; 
foreign  wars,  almost  ceaseless  civil  war,  terrible  slaughters 
everywhere,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  Pyrenees,  awful 
epidemics  which  often  left  not  a  living  soul  behind  them  when 
they  scourged  a  town,  repeated  and  sometimes  almost  uninter- 
rupted famines,  butcheries,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  horrible 
unbridled  exhibitions  of  despair  and  hunger  "  which  drove  the 
wolves  from  the  wood,"  the  King  a  prisoner  in  England,  the 
King  mad — this  is  the  fourteenth  century,  one  long  martyrdom. 
If  one  can  imagine  a  period  more  terrible  than  the  "  Terror  '* 
of  1793,  lasting  without  cessation  for  a  hundred  years,  one  gets 
some  kind  of  an  imperfect  idea  of  that  age. 

It  was  the  mournful  spirit  of  the  people  of  that  period 
which  created  the  early  French  drama. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  had  already  had  their 
dramatic  compositions  of  a  kind,  but  the  miracUy  which  later 
became  the  mystery^  with  its  well-marked  character,  making 
it  a  dramatic  form  standing  quite  by  itself,  belongs  to  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  miracle  was  a  popular  religious  drama  on  a  large  scale, 
comprising  a  plot  and  scenery,  and  demanding  many  actors — 
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a  combination  of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Most  probably  the 
miracles  were  invented,  developed,  arranged,  and  definitely 
organised  by  the  puyi  and  chambres  dt  rhitorique  (of  which  men- 
tion has  already  been  made),  some  of  which,  later,  became 
"brotherhoods  of  fools'*  {confreries  des  sots)  and  similar 
things.  The  miracle  had  as  its  basis  a  miracle,  for  the 
denouement  always  required  the  intervention  of  a  superior 
power.  The  existence  of  the  deus  ex  machinoy  the  heavenly 
intervention,  a  fault  always  levelled  by  classical  criticism  against 
Euripides,  was  the  rule  in  the  fourteenth  century  drama. 
Often  it  would  appear  that  this  miraculous  intervention  came 
through  the  Virgin  Mary ;  I  say  "  it  would  appear,"  because 
the  chief  monument  we  possess  of  the  drama  of  that  period  is 
a  collection  of  forty  "  Miracles  of  Notre-Dame."  This  may  be 
mere  coincidence,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  judging  by  the  non-dramatic  writings  and  the  legends  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  by  the  statues,  the  fourteenth  century  paid 
particular  devotion  to  the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  dates  from  this  period.  The 
fourteenth  century  is  the  age  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whilst  the 
fifteenth  is  the  century  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  this  may  not  be 
merely  a  coincidence. 

These  forty  **  Miracles  of  Notre-Dame  "  each  contain  about 
1,000  to  3,000  lines  ;  a  just,  reasonable,  and  almost  classic 
length*  A  tragedy  of  Racine  has  from  1,500  to  1,800  lines, 
and  sometimes  more.  The  versification  is  uniform ;  the 
quatrains  consist  of  lines  of  eight  syllables,  each  quatrain 
having  for  its  fourth  line  one  of  four  syllables,  which  rhymes 
with  the  first  line  of  the  following  quatrain,  a  metrical  arrange- 
ment that  is  foimd  in  other  forms  besides  the  drama,  and  was 
considerably  employed  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  may  be  said  that  to  the  modern  French  versifier  the  last 
line  of  the  strophe  represents  a  decline  and  a  halt,  whilst  to  his 
earlier  brother-craftsmen  it  often  served  as  a  charming  intro- 
duction to  the  next  verse.  The  unities  of  time  and  place  are 
ipranting  to  these  dramas,  but  the  unity  of  action,  on  the 
contrary,  is  perfect  and  strongly  marked.  The  underlying 
spirit  of  the  plays  is  very  religious,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
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not  in  the  least  ecclesiastical ;  they  were  due,  one  feels,  to  a 
lay  inspiration  at  a  time  when  laymen  were  religious* 

The  struggle  between  the  demons  (who  have  a  visible  part 
to  play  and  are  dramatis  persona)  and  the  Virgin  for  the  souls 
of  sinners  forms  the  basis  of  these  miracles^  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
sad,  and  sometimes  tragic.  They  reflect  the  terrible  sufferings 
of  the .  time.  A  certain  disgust  of  the  world,  a  passionate 
desire  to  retire  and  find  rest  in  a  religious  life,  an  abandonment 
in  the  arms  of  God,  and  above  all  of  the  Virgin,  often  inspired 
these  little  quatrains,  which  at  the  first  glance  have  such  an 
appearance  of  lightness.  **  The  Imitation  of  Christ "  is  close  at 
hand.  Yet  these  dramas  are  as  romantic  as  they  are  mournful 
and  melancholy.  Extraordinary  beliefs,  disguises,  horrible 
crimes,  and  stratagems  as  complicated  as  they  are  improbable, 
form  the  plots  of  these  dramas.  Women  of  the  type  of 
Griselda — the  poor  wife,  virtuous,  calumniated,  ill-treated, 
driven  away,  and  finally  proving  her  innocence  and  regaining 
her  rightful  place — reappear  constantly.  This  touching  story, 
in  which  so  many  women  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  more 
modern  times  have  recognised  their  own  history,  dates  from 
an  unknown  epoch.  It  occurs  in  the  ^^Lai  du  Frene"  of 
Marie  de  France,  later  in  the  Griselda  of  Boccaccio  and  of 
Chaucer.  By  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  found  its 
way  into  all  countries  and  all  literary  forms. 

The  legend  of  Robert  le  Diable,  so  characteristic  of  the 
moral  feeling  of  the  age,  is  also  there.  Robert  le  Diable  is 
the  son,  at  least  in  a  spiritual  sense,  of  Satan.  He  was  born  of 
a  woman  who,  in  her  desire  to  have  a  son,  vainly  appealed  to 
God,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  the  saints,  and  at  last  invoked 
the  help  of  the  devil.  He  is  the  child  of  despair.  He  is 
clothed  in  the  shame,  or  rather  in  the  &tal  glory,  of  a  thousand 
crimes ;  but  grace  works  in  him,  and  he  renders  expiation  by  a 
thousand  acts  of  courage,  charity,  and  humility.  So  he  dies  as 
a  saint.  It  is  a  very  great  moral  and  philosophical  idea. 
Robert  le  Diable  is  our  CCdipus,  with  the  idea  of  original  sin 
and  grace  added  to  it. 

The  spiritual  world  and  the  world  of  reality  are  always 
intermingled  in  this  curious  form  of  drama,  to  which  only 
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excellence  of  style  is  wanting  (and  this  is  precisely  what  proves 
that  style  is  almost  everything)  to  render  it  of  extraordinary 
interest.    In  one  play  Jesus  Christ  descends  from  heaven  and  says 
Nfass  with  the  Virgin,  St.  Michael,  St.  Gabriel,  and  St.  John. 
The  part  played  by  the  Virgin  is  always  one  of  mercy  and  pardon. 
She  saves    nuns   whom  she  loves  from  the  consequences  of 
very  grave  &ults  which  it  scarcely  seems  right   she   should 
pardon.      In  this   particular  the  early  drama  seems   frankly 
immoral.      The  world  would  appear  to    be  governed  by  an 
infinite  and  inexhaustible  sweetness  which  pardons  everything, 
and  our  childlike  dramatists  forget  that   ^^  he   who    pardons 
easily   invites  a  repetition   of  the   offence,"   as  one   of  the 
greatest  of  their  successors  says.     The  Virgin  Mary,  however, 
it  must  be  added,  does  not  always  pardon,  nor  even  protect  on 
all  occasions.     One  of  these  miracles  contains  a  symbolical  story 
of  great  beauty.     A  nun  has  an  intrigue  with  a  knight   by 
means  of  signs   and  letters  over  the  walls  of  her  convent. 
Arrangements  are  made  for  her  removal,  and  when  the  time 
comes  she   escapes  secretly  and  goes  towards  a  door  of  the 
monastery.     But  she  is  much  troubled  by  the  &ct  that  there 
is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  this  door.  She  advances,  trembling, 
seeking  to  glide  through  so  that  she  may  not  be  seen  by  the 
statue,  but  just  as  she  is  going  to  cross  the  threshold  the  statue 
rises,  stretches  forth  its  arms,  and  bars  the  way  for  the  guilty 
woman.     On  the  following  night  the  nun  again  goes  towards 
the  fetal  door,  but  on  this  occasion  her  thoughts  are  not  directed 
toward  the  f^irgin  Mary^  and  the  statue  allows  her  to  pass. 
The  work  is  not  a  masterpiece,  but  the  idea  is  great. 

The  idea  emanated  from  a  person  of  no  importance,  a  monk 
perhaps  in  his  cell,  a  clerk  endowed  with  profound  thought  or 
exquisite  imagination,  or  from  some  one  eke,  and  whoever 
conceived  it  did  nothing  with  it,  and  even  the  writer  who 
embodied  it  made  a  somewhat  poor  play  of  it.  This  is  the 
history  of  the  drama  at  this  period.  An  anonymous  and 
impersonal  idea  which  is  delightful  is  evolved  from  the  people ; 
the  execution  is  the  defective  work  of  unskilful  workmen. 
This  form  of  drama  is  the  somewhat  clumsy  product  of  the 
popular  imagination  added  to  the  workmanship  of  men  of 
slight  literary  capacity.     The  true  work  of  art  is  the  thought 
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and  the  expression  of  the  same  mind,  which  is  capable  of  both 
thinking  and  writing,  and  doing  both  equally  well. 

I  have  already  said  that  in  this  form  of  drama  the  mingling 
of  the  tragic  and  the  comic  is  constant,  but  I  did  not  say 
it  was  in  equal  proportions.  It  is  rare  for  these  plays  not  to 
contain  comic  and  even  trivial  features,  but  there  are  not  very 
many  of  them,  and  they  in  no  wise  detract  from  the  unity  of 
impression.  Later  these  two  elements  were  to  be  mingled  in 
equal  proportions,  at  a  period  when  the  drama,  being  greatly 
in  vogue  and  attracting  great  crowds,  became  of  an  ultra- 
popular  nature,  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  was 
not  so  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  there  must  have  been,  besides 
the  miracle  form  of  drama,  a  drama  both  touching  and 
amusing  in  which  the  marvellous  played  no  pari.  As  far  as  I 
know,  however,  we  possess  but  one  example  of  this  kind,  and 
this  is  the  dramatic  story  entitled  ^^  Histoire  de  Gris^lidis"  (end 
of  fourteenth  century  probably).  In  this  work  no  Virgin 
Mary  appears,  nor  are  there  are  demons,  and  Gabriel  is  absent. 
The  centre  figure  is  Griselda,  with  her  husband  and  her 
daughter  :  Griselda  separated  from  her  daughter  and  believing 
her  to  be  killed  by  her  cruel  husband's  orders ;  Griselda  sent 
away  almost  naked  to  her  parents,  taken  back  by  her  savage 
husband  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and  as  such  presented  to 
her  own  daughter,  whom  she  believes  to  be  the  new  mistress 
of  the  house.  After  so  many  proofs  of  her  fidelity  she  is  at 
last  informed  of  the  truth,  reassured,  strengthened,  and  placed 
once  again  in  her  rightful  honoured  place  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  and  daughter.  This  is  the  entire  story,  and  this  story, 
so  sorrowful,  tragic,  and  simple,  was  later  called  a  morality^  and 
later  still  a  melodrama.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  somewhat 
inferior  form  of  tragic  drama,  which  was  immensely  popular, 
and  most  enjoyable,  and  in  any  case  quite  an  inevitable 
development,  traces  its  origin  to  a  very  remote  source. 

Finally,  it  was  certainly  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
French  drama  arose.  Henceforward  it  had  only  to  develop. 
We  shall  follow  its  long,  curious,  and  dramatic  evolution 
during  the  following  centuries.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
drama  should  have  a  dramatic  evolution. 


CHAPTER  V 


HISTORY 


History  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  represented  by  very 
illustrious  writers  whose  names  have  already  appeared  among 
the  poets,  and  by  others  less  illustrious  and  of  slighter  claim  to 
poetical  reputation.  Froissart  wrote  chronicles  which  cover  the 
years  1 326  to  1400.  They  are  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  first 
dealing  with  the  years  1325  to  1378,  the  second  from  1379  to 
1385,  the  third  from  1386  to  1388,  and  the  last  from  1389  to 
1400.  The  first  part  consisted  of  what  he  had  read  and  heard, 
the  three  other  parts  of  what  he  had  heard  and,  above  all 
seen.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  curiosity,  passionately  desirous 
of  being  well-in  formed ;  and  this  he  certainly  was.  B  ut  although 
he  knew  a  very  great  deal,  his  knowledge  is  not  always  exact, 
for  he  was  more  anxious  to  know  much  than  to  know  the 
truth.  Two  versions,  for  example,  of  the  same  fact  will  be 
found  in  his  chronicles,  and  he  had  not  the  necessary  patience 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false,  or  the  courage  to  sacrifice 
the  latter.  His  sincerity  was  absolute,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear — 
and  this  has  been  verified — that  he  never  invented  anything. 
He  belonged  to  the  class  of  men,  a  somewhat  rare  class,  who, 
while  possessing  a  delightful  gift  of  imagination,  find  that  facts 
are  sufficient  to  satisfy  it.  They  must  have  a  great  many 
facts,  that  is  all.  To  put  it  in  another  way  :  they  have  both 
imagination  and  wise  judgment ;  for  since  the  real  exceeds  the 
imaginary,  is  it  not  only  reasonable  that  it  should  satisfy  our 
imagination  ?  Froissart  left  a  poetical  portrait  of  himself 
which  Sainte-Beuve,  curtailing  somewhat,  rendered  into 
delightful  modern  French  : — 
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"In  my  youth  I  delighted  in  pleasure,  and  in  this  I  am  still  the 
same.  I  was  scarcely  twelve  when  I  ardently  liked  to  see  dancing 
and  jollity,  to  hear  minstrels  and  merry  tales,  and  my  nature  made 
me  love  all  those  who  loved  dogs  and  birds.  And  when  I  was  sent 
to  school  I  became  acquainted  with  young  maidens,  who  in  my  days 
were  very  young.  I  also  was  very  young,  and  I  served  them  to  the 
best  of  my  power,  with  gifts  of  pins,  or  an  apple,  or  a  pear,  or  an 
ivory  ring,  and  I  was  quite  satisfied  if  I  had  won  their  good  graces. 
And  then  I  used  to  say  to  myself, '  When  will  the  moment  come 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  love  for  love's  sake  ? '  I  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  if  my  nature  inclined  me  to  this  feeling,  for  many  have 
acknowledged  that  all  joy  and  honour  spring  from  deeds  of  arms 
and  love." 

It  was  his  great  delight  to  roam  over  the  world  in  search  ot 
noble  tales  of  battle,  and  in  doing  this  he  won  honour  for 
himself,  as  he  possessed  the  art  of  narration  to  perfection.  As 
he  advanced  in  age  he  continued  his  love  of  story-telling 
without  losing  his  desire  to  see  and  to  observe.  He  was 
very  proud  of  his  office  of  universal  collector  and  herald  of 
Europe : — 

"  Just  consider,  those  of  you  who  are  reading  me,  or  will  read  me, 
or  have  already  read  me,  how  I  have  known  and  collected  all  these 
facts  concerning  which  I  have  given  so  many  details.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  /  began  when  I  was  young,  twenty  years  old;  indeed,  I  was 
bom  possessed  of  fads  and  a  knowledge  of  events,  and  I  always  took 
more  pleasure  in  these  things  than  in  anything  else.  And  God  has 
been  gracious  enough  to  permit  me  to  visit  the  courts  and  palaces 
of  kings,  .  .  .  and  all  the  nobles,  kings,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  and 
knights,  belonging  to  all  nations,  have  been  kind  to  me,  have 
listened  to  me,  willingly  received  me,  and  proved  very  useful  to 
me.  And  thus,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  gracious  lady 
Philippa  of  Hainault,  Queen  of  England,  and  at  her  expense,  and 
also  at  the  expense  of  several  great  lords  of  the  time,  I  visited  the 
greater  part  of  Christendom,  and  wherever  I  went  /  inquired  of 
old  knights  and  squires  who  had  shared  in  deeds  of  arms,  and  could 
thus  speak  with  authority  concerning  them,  and  also  spoke  with 
heralds  in  order  to  verify  and  corroborate  all  that  was  told  me. 
In  this  way  I  gathered  noble  facts  for  my  history,  and  as  long  as 
I  live,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  continue  to  do  this,  for  the 
more  I  labour  at  this  the  more  pleasure  I  have.  And  I  trust  that 
the  gentle  knight  who  loves  arms  will  be  nourished  on  such  noble 
fare,  and  accomplish  still  more." 
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His  sincerity  is  accompanied  by  absolute  impartiality,  com- 
pletely worthy  of  an  historian,  and  natural  in  an  historian  who 
really  loves  nothing  but  history.  It  is  true  he  shows  a  certain 
preference,  or  rather  a  certain  love,  for  England,  which  is 
probably  explained  by  the  constant  protection  afforded  him  by 
the  Queen  of  England. 

We  must  not  demand  from  Froissart  any  lofty  philosophy — 
certainly  not  the  philosophic  spirit  of  modern  writers.  He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  his  own  age ;  he  loved  war,  fine 
sword-thrusts,  great  attacks,  and  his  hatred  is  reserved  for  the 
timid,  the  cowards,  and  the  disloyal.  Thus  he  detests  the 
Germans,  whom  he  accuses  of  being  grasping  and  mean- 
spirited.  Frankly  aristocratic,  he  is  not  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  people  or  in  those  of  inferior  rank.  History,  in  his  view, 
was  never  anything  else  but  a  chanson  de  geste^  which  he  saw 
unrolled  before  his  eyes  with  infinite  pleasure.  He  narrates 
his  chronicles  in  a  glowing  style,  full  of  colour  and  images, 
brilliant,  somewhat  prolix,  and  with  a  great  many  details, 
which  in  the  ordinary  flow  of  the  narrative  has  its  charm,  and 
in  the  descriptions  of  battle  is  extraordinarily  vivid  and  full  of 
fire.  Montaigne,  who  does  not  estimate  him  very  highly  as  a 
writer,  describes  his  style  admirably  in  the  following  well- 
known  passage  in  the  **  Essays  *' : — 

'*  I  love  the  simple  or  excellent  historians  who  have  not  anything 
of  their  own  to  put  into  history  [by  this  he  means  who  do  not  put 
their  own  ideas  into  it,  and  twist  history  into  conformity  with  them], 
bat  who  simply  bring  care  and  diligence  to  the  collection  of  all  that 
comes  under  their  notice,  and  who,  recording  faithfully  everything 
without  choice  or  selection,  leave  our  judgment  clear  to  discover  the 
truth.  Such  a  writer,  for  example,  is  the  worthy  Froissart,  who  goes 
on  his  travels  with  such  frank  naifvete,  who  when  he  does  make  any 
mistake,  is  not  afraid  of  acknowledging  it  and  correcting  it  when- 
ever he  is  told  of  it,  and  who  tells  us  of  the  various  rumours  that 
were  current  in  his  time,  and  of  the  di£Ferent  reports  that  were 
brought  to  him.  This  is  the  basis  of  history,  bare,  shapeless,  from 
which  each  can  obtain  profit  corresponding  with  his  understanding." 

Chrisrine  de  Pisan  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  writer,  but  very 
valuable  on  account  of  her  literary  honesty  and  her  con- 
scientiousness as  an  historian.     She  wrote,  besides  her  poetry, 
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which  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  large  number  of  works, 
both  on  history  and  ethics,  of  which  the  principal  are  :  ^^  Le 
Livre  des  Faits  et  bonnes  Mceurs  du  Charles  V,"  ;  "Le  Livre 
des  Faits  d'Armes  et  de  Chevalerie " ;  the  "  Tr6sor  de  la 
Cit£  des  Dames,"  a  kind  of  treatise  on  feminine  education  ; 
the  "  Corps  de  Politics,*'  which  is  not  a  treatise  on  politics,  but 
ethics  for  the  use  of  kings,  nobles,  and  the  people,  which 
might  be  entitled  "  Trois  Morales  **  (Three  Codes  of  Ethics) 
if  it  were  not  perfectly  well  known  that  there  is  but  one  ;  "  La 
Visione  de  Christine,"  which  is  a  kind  of  ethical  and  intimate 
autobiography  with  a  didactic  purpose.  Christine  de  Pisan 
even  attempted  criticism  in  her  "  £pitres  sur  le  Roman  de  la 
Rose,"  which  was  specially  written  to  protest  against  the  dis* 
courteous  Jean  de  Meung's  evil  sayings  concerning  women. 
She  must  be  considered  as  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  of  the 
prolific  writers — not  simply  because  she  wrote  much,  but 
because  she  wrote  on  so  many  different  subjects.  She  was 
a  learned  woman,  read  Latin,  and  perhaps  quoted  it  too  much, 
and  showed  considerable  intelligence  on  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  Her  style  was  rich,  sustained,  and  flowing,  which, 
if  it  does  not  imply  progress,  shows  at  least  a  change,  and 
clearly  indicates  that  with  her  the  fourteenth  century  ends 
and  the  fifteenth  begins.  Her  works  are  full  of  generous 
sentiments,  and  the  reader  is  often  happy  in  being  able  to 
admire  her,  and  is  never  courageous  enough  to  admit  that 
she  may  be  wearisome.  When  we  are  in  her  company  we 
feel  we  are  with  a  worthy  woman  who  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
and  after  reading  Froissart,  who,  in  truth,  belonged  to  no 
country,  we  enjoy  an  author  who  certainly  had  one,  who 
often  thinks  of  it,  who  never  lets  us  forget  it,  and  tries  her 
best  to  make  us  cherish  it. 

Is  there  not  a  real  and  splendid  eloquence  in  this  imprecation 
against  civil  wars  ? — 

"  Oh,  thou  knight,  who  comest  from  the  field  of  battle,  tell  me,  I 
beg  thee,  what  honour  dost  thou  bring  with  thee  ?  Do  thy  actions 
to  bring  thee  honour,  show  that  thou  wert  on  the  side  of  the 
conqueror  ?  But  altho'  thou  hast  escaped  great  peril,  acts  as  great 
as  thine  were  performed  by  the  vanquished.  No  praise  may  be 
awarded  to  the  day  of  humiliation." 
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To  these  two  really  important  historians  about  twenty  more 
must  be  added,  for  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  until  our  own  day  historians  have  floiu-ished  in  France 
uninterruptedly.  Most  of  the  historians  of  the  fourteenth 
century  unfortunately  yielded  to  the  mania,  already  referred 
to,  of  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  original  source  and  write 
universal  history,  which  comes  to  this,  that  they  began  by 
describing  things  they  could  not  possibly  know.  To  this 
class  of  historians  belong  Albert  de  Strasbourg,  Gilles  le 
Muisis,  Jean  d*Outremeuse,  Aymeric  de  Peyrac,  Jacques  le 
Henricourt,  Jacques  de  Guise,  Jean  de  Saint-Victor,  and 
Guillaume  de  Nangis.  The  last-mentioned  writer,  indeed, 
after  having  succumbed  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  written 
an  accoimt  of  the  world  beginning  at  the  Creation  and 
stopping  at  1300,  wrote  a  very  interesting  "Vie  de  St. 
Louis,"  which  verifies  and  completes  Joinville's  work.  He 
also  wrote,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in  French,  a  "Vie  de 
Philippe  III.,"  which  is  less  easy  to  read,  and  sometimes 
obscure. 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  Jean  le  Bel,  who  wrote  only 
the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  was  honoured  in  being 
several  times  copied  by  Froissart ;  and  of  Jean  de  Venette, 
who  wrote  in  Latin  an  account  of  the  events  which  took 
place  before  his  eyes,  some  of  which  are  described  with  great 
vigour.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chronicles 
of  Saint-Denis  were  continually  brought  up  to  date,  although 
the  monastic  records  become  more  scanty  at  this  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  stories  of  travel,  in  many  ways  akin  to 
history,  began  to  flourish  and  win  popularity  at  this  time. 
Already  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  title  of  "  Historia 
Orientalis  "  and  "  Historia  Occidentalis,"  the  great  preacher, 
Jacques  de  Vitri,  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  and  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  gave,  on  the  one  hand,  a  true  picture  of  the  East 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  its  towns,  its  manners,  its 
customs,  its  costumes,  and  its  striking  characteristics,  and  on 
the  other  interesting  information  concerning  France,  and  more 
especially  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Books  of  this 
kind  increased  rapidly  from  the  beginning  of  1300.     It  must 
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be  remembered  that  six  thousand  pilgrims  journeyed  every  year 
to  the  Holy  Places,  and  that  out  of  such  a  large  number  more 
than  one  took  upon  himself  to  write  his  reminiscences.  Thus 
we  possess  a  certain  "Directorium  ad  faciendum  passagium  trans- 
marinum  " — a  kind  of  report  addressed  to  Philip  of  Valois  (i  330) 
on  the  means  of  carrying  out  a  last  Crusade,  which  contains 
the  most  valuable  information  concerning  the  East.  John 
Mandeville,  who  left  England  in  1 332,  and  did  not  return  till 
thirty-four  years  after,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  related  with 
admirable  sang-froid  all  kinds  of  stories  of  giants,  dwarfs, 
apocalyptic  animals,  from  which  a  very  useful  selection  might 
be  made  of  interesting  and  true  details  concerning  the  period. 
John  of  Ypres,  the  Benedictine  monk,  wrote  the  "  Merveilies 
du  Monde,"  and  the  Dominican  monk,  Ricoldo,  wrote 
"  L'ltin^raire,"  which  appeared  first  in  Italian  and  then  in 
French  about  1310.  The  latter,  written  under  the  influence 
of  the  age  of  the  Crusades,  preserves  some  of  the  beautiful 
enthusiasm  which  gave  birth  to  them.  His  ^^impressions  of 
travel "  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  although  so  simple,  are  not 
wanting  in  eloquence,  and  still  strike  us  as  touching: — 

"  We  perceived,  towards  the  middle  of  the  valley,  the  tomb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  remembering  that  this  was  the  place  of  Judgment, 
we  passed  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  Mount  Calvary,  weep- 
ing and  trembling  with  fear,  as  if  the  Judge  were  present.  Overcome 
with  this  feeling  of  fear,  we  communed  with  ourselves  and  said  : 
'There  the  most  just  Judge  will  pronounce  judgment :  on  this  side 
is  the  right.  On  the  other  the  left.'  We  chose  then,  as  might  well  be 
imagined,  our  place  on  the  right  hand,  and  we  buried  in  the  earth  a 
stone  as  a  witness  of  our  choice.  I  buried  mine  with  the  others, 
and  so  I  kept  my  place  on  the  right  hand,  and  I  kept  one  likewise 
for  all  those  who,  after  having  received  of  me  the  Word  of  God,  have 
persevered  in  the  faith,  charity,  and  truth  of  the  Holy  Gospel.  And 
we  marked  the  place  of  the  stone  in  the  presence  of  many  faithful 
ones  whom  we  took  to  witness,  and  who  wept  in  my  presence." 

Historical  study  and  inquiries  concerning  the  universe, 
without  being  truly  scientific,  were  undertaken  in  an  ardent, 
diligent,  and  serious  spirit  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Phiix)Sophy  became  more  and  more  involved  in  the  subtleties 
of  Scholasticism,  but  on  the  vtrhole  this  showed  itself  in  method 
rather  than  in  spirit,  and  the  philosophic  spirit  displayed,  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  singular  vigour 
and  great  penetration.  Two  great  doctrines  then  divided  the 
chools — the  doctrine  of  the  Thomists,  who  supported  the 
views  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  considered  by  the  Church  the  more 
orthodox,  and  that  of  the  Scotists,  the  followers  of  Duns 
Scotus.  The  Dominicans  were  Thomists  in  the  main,  the 
Franciscans  disciples  of  Scotus.  It  was  a  quarrel  in  which 
esprit  de  corps  played  as  great  a  part  as  the  hostility  natural 
between  philosophers.  Both  sides  produced  their  revelations, 
their  miracles,  their  arguments.  The  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  attempted  to  establish,  or  at  least  to  impose,  peace,  but  the 
dispute  always  broke  out  again.  It  is  well  known  that  two 
centuries  later  Rabelais  found  in  the  Saint-Victor  Library 
certain  books  which  he  called  ^^  Barbouillamenta  Scoti." 

Of  the  two  camps  the  bolder  was  certainly  the  one  dominated 
by  the  teachings  of  Duns  Scotus. .  Scotus  was,  indeed,  without 
perhaps  being  aware  of  it,  nearer  in  feeling  to  Aristotle  than 
to  St.  Augustine,  much  more  in  sympathy  with  the  individual 
and  independent  view  in  philosophy  than  with  tradition.  More 
than  one  of  his  opinions  contained  at  least  the  germ  of  a 
heresy,  and  his  theories  on  grace  and  the  co-operation  of  God 
with  His  creatures  were  surprisingly  bold. 

As  so  often  happens,  a  third  party  tried  to  establish  itself 
between  these  two,  whose  inspirer  was  Ockham.     He  was  a 
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Franciscan  at  heart  and  a  follower  of  Scotus,  though  less  of  a 
"  realist."  He  influenced  the  people  by  a  certain  apparent  clear- 
ness of  mind)  a  new  terminology  which  gave  the  effect  of  a 
well-arranged  system,  and  a  vigour  of  dialectic  which  won  him 
the  name  of  the  Invincible  Doctor,  The  Middle  Ages  loved 
these  emphatic  nicknames,  which  from  a  distance  gave  the 
professor  the  appearance  of  a  man-of-war  :  a  nice  taste  was 
not  a  strong  point  in  those  ages.  Ockham  wrote  prolifically  ; 
he  took  part  in  both  the  philosophic  and  political  movements  of 
the  time,  and  helped  Philip  le  Bel  in  his  quarrel  with  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  He  opposed  John  XXII.  on  the  question  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  and  was  anathematised  by  the  Holy 
See.  Nothing  could  make  him  renounce  his  ideas  or  give 
up  disputing ;  his  whole  life  was  spent  in  dogmatising  and 
quarrelling.  His  mental  activity  was  extraordinary  as  well 
as  his  activity  in  all  directions. 

Richard  Saisset,  less  of  a  disputant,  was  a  very  subtle 
Aristotelian  and  a  mathematical  inventor.  His  book,  the 
"  Calculateur,"  bears  witness  to  a  power  of  abstraction  which 
was  very  rare  at  that  time,  and  constitutes  great  progress,  or, 
at  any  rate,  opens  up  the  pathway  of  great  progress.  He 
applied  mathematics  to  everything,  and  more  especially  to 
metaphysics  and  theology.  He  was  suspected  of  heterodoxy, 
the  fate  of  most  original  thinkers. 

Buridan,  whom  a  tragic  love-story  made  celebrated  (to 
which  it  is  well  known  Villon  refers),  was  professor  of 
scholastic  philosophy  at  Paris  and  rector  of  that  university 
in  1327.  A  disciple  of  Ockham  and  a  "Nominalist,"  as 
Ockham  had  finished  by  being,  he  is  the  best  representative 
in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the  tradition  of  the  great 
Abilard,  We  know  that  he  was  persecuted,  but  the  story 
of  his  fatal  love  for  Jeanne,  the  wife  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
appears,  if  dates  are  carefully  compared,  to  be  as  little 
founded  on  fact  as  his  famous  story  of  the  ass  placed  between 
two  bundles  of  hay  of  equal  size,  and  yet  dying  of  hunger 
through  eternal  indecision.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Buridan 
has  been  immortalised  by  two  anecdotes,  neither  of  which  is 
true  ! 
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We  must  not  forget  to  name  here  Pierre  D'Ailly,  especially 
because  he  was  the  master  of  Gerson  and  Cl^mangis.  He  was 
born  in  1350,  became  bursar  of  the  college  at  Navarre,  then 
professor,  and  later  chancellor  of  the  university,  bishop,  and 
finally  cardinal.  He  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  of  which  Duns  Scotus  appears 
to  have  been  the  originator.  He  was  greatly  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  astrology,  and  read  in  the  stars  a  knowledge  of  all 
things.  His  reputation  as  a  theologian,  a  savant,  and  a  thinker 
was  very  great. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  "  decadence  of  Scholasticism  "  was 
yet  a  very  brilliant  period  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  foolish  to  say  that  these  philosophers  of  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  quite  mistaken.  We  must  not  demand  ot 
men  that  they  should  discover  the  truth,  but  that  they  should 
seek  for  it.  Philosophy  is  a  bold  attempt — and  it  recognises 
this  itself — to  discover  the  secret  of  things.  It  is  true  it  will 
never  succeed  in  its  ultimate  object,  but  it  does  succeed,  on  its 
way  towards  the  infinite,  in  giving  to  the  human  spirit  power, 
mental  dexterity,  fertility,  and  even  loftiness,  which  are  very 
useful  and  necessary,  and  without  which  it  would  descend  to 
the  lowest  and  most  childish  of  joys.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
true  value  of  philosophic  studies,  and  it  is  so  very  great  that 
the  worst  philosophy  is  not  altogether  to  be  despised. 

These  eternal  disputes  were,  however,  not  without  danger. 
The  ecclesiastical  authority  made  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
thoroughly  well  understood  that  this  theology  compounded  with 
Aristotle  was,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  "  la  religion 
dimontrie  comme  une  philosophiey^  to  use  V.  Leclerc's  excellent 
formula  in  his  study  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  could 
not  be  accepted  save  with  terror  and  repugnance.  The  Holy 
See  saw  with  horror  the  noble  minds  which  she  had  desired  to 
feed  on  the  nourishing  milk  of  tradition  plunge  into  the  forest 
of  Aristotelianism,  and  lose  their  way  there ;  she  saw  the 
philosophic  sects  of  ancient  times,  not  merely  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  revived  under  new  names.  The  Peri- 
patetics had  ceased  to  exist,  but  there  was  a  movement 
towards  Epicurism,  naturalism,  scepticism,  nihilism.     A  theo- 
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logian  was  declared  to  be  a  nihilist  in  1351  in  his  public  dis- 
course for  the  degree  of  doctor.  Scepticism,  as  can  easily  be 
imagined,  was,  at  least  for  a  certain  number  of  minds,  the  most 
natural  result  of  these  learned  discussions.  By  degrees  the 
habit  arose  of  arguing  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  arguing,  and 
for  the  glory  of  having  argued  well.  Timid  souls,  or  those 
simply  desirous  that  spiritual  authority  should  be  maintained, 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  this.     Such  an  one  wrote  : — 

"  These  men  are  doubtless  exempt  from  all  earthly  passion,  and 
start  their  interminable  daily  discussions  simply  from  a  love  of 
truth.  The  objection  of  one  is  solved  by  another ;  refutations 
succeed  rejoinders.  It  is  impossible  not  to  zidmire  what  a  powerful 
hand  is  able  to  construct  and  strengthen  on  the  ever-changing  ground 
of  the  dispute.  And  we  are  not  astonished  that  a  doughty  arm, 
without  directly  attacking  faith,  may  yet  destroy  or  shake  much. 
But  whether  religion  gains  or  loses  by  such  mental  gymnastics  {fdU 
gymnasium),  God  alone  knows." 

Legends  naturally  grew  up  concerning  these  matters,  as, 
indeed,  all  others.  There  is  one  which,  under  several  forms 
slightly  differing  from  one  another,  is  to  be  found  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  A  scholar  appears  after  death  to  his  com- 
panions, his  body  covered  and  streaked  all  over  with  a  tattooing 
of  sophisms,  and  he  declares  he  is  condemned  to  eternal  fire  for 
having  loved  logic  too  well. 

But  what  is  the  last  word  to  be  said  in  this  matter  ?  It  is 
this :  that  the  philosophic  spirit  has  awakened  never  to  lie 
dormant  again ;  that  the  modern  spirit,  with  its  passion  for 
investigation  and  reasoning,  has  sprung  to  life,  and  is  to  go  on 
developing  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  after  that  period 
still  more.  It  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  how  Diderot,  in 
his  ^^  £ncyclop^die,"  attacks  Scholasticism  and  maintains  in 
twenty- three  propositions  that  this  philosophy  was  one  of  the 
plagues  of  the  human  mind.  He  thus  spoke  the  very  language 
which  the  Popes  of  the  fourteenth  century  indulged  in  twenty 
times  over,  but  which  an  encyclopaedist  ought  not  to  use.  For 
Scholasticism  was  the  beginning  of  reform,  just  as  reform  was 
the  beginning  of  the  philosophic  spirit ;  and  in  truth  Diderot 
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was  the  descendant  of  those  bold  philosophers  of  the  fourteenth 
century  without  his  suspecting  the  fact. 

And  in  this  connection  it  must  be  remarked  that  if  what 
is  currently  understood  by  the  Renaissance — that  is,  the  revival 
of  classical  learning — is  not  an  abrupt  and  sudden  event,  but 
traceable,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  thirteenth  or  even  the 
twelfth  century  for  its  beginnings  (to  speak  more  accurately, 
it  had  no  definite  starting-point),  so  the  movement  towards 
religious  philosophy  whence  reform  issued  must  be  traced  to 
the  impassioned  boldness  of  the  Ockhams  and  the  Ab61ards. 

But,  again  to  speak  quite  accurately,  there  was  no  definite 
beginning,  and  the  religious  movement  very  probably  only 
followed  the  natural  course  of  all  things. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

MORAL   AND   POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

A  SEPARATE  branch  of  philosophy — or  rather  one  tree  in  the 
"forest  of  Aristotle,*'  as  people  would  have  said  in  those 
days — moral  and  political  science,  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Politics,  considered  as  a  science,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  distinctly  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
St.  Thomas  had  a  political  theory  which  we  have  not  the 
leisure  to  discuss,  but  concerning  which  this  must  be  said, 
that  it  was  astonishingly  liberal  and  "  modern."  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  first  speeches  that  Leo  XIII.  made 
on  reaching  the  pontifical  seat  was  to  recommend  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  to  the  study  of  the  fitithful ;  and  the  future 
politics  of  Leo  XIII.  do  not  astonish  those  who  remember 
that  he  was  a  fervent  disciple  of  the  venerable  doctor. 

St.  Thomas  had  as  his  first  pupil  in  these  subjects  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Gilles  of  Rome,  who  wrote  for  the  young 
prince  who  became  Philip  le  Bel  the  book  "  De  Regimine 
Principum,"  which  is  a  mild  version  of  Aristotle's  "  Politics.'* 
Later  he  opposed  his  royal  pupil  and  supported  the  Holy  See 
in  a  very  long  polemical  work,  and  in  "  De  Ecclesiastica 
potestate,"  dedicated  to  Boniface  VIII.  Somewhat  later 
Siger  de  Brabant  wrote  a  new  commentary  on  Aristotle, 
in  which  there  is  more  originality  and  expression  of  personal 
views.  One  of  his  successors  at  the  University  of  Paris  drew 
up  a  regular  course  of  politics,  which  he  announced  in  the 
following  somewhat  emphatic  terms  : — 

"  Whoever  desires  to  understand  the  politics  of  Aristotle  and  to 
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hear  discussions  on  the  just  and  the  unjust,  which  teach  how  to 
make  new  laws  and  correct  old  ones,  needs  but  to  come  and  listen 
to  Nicolas  d'Autrecour." 

Master  Nicolas  d'Autrecour  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
Aristotelian,  though  slightly  paradoxical,  or,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  say,  premature  in  his  ideas.  He  was  condemned 
in  1348,  at  the  request  of  the  Holy  See,  by  the  Faculty  ot 
Theology  at  Paris  for  his  various  bold  opinions,  among  them 
being  a  kind  of  justification  of  theft,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  this  kind  :  A  young  man,  well  born,  meets  a 
sage  who  agrees  to  reveal  to  him  all  knowledge  for  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  young  man  can  only  procure 
the  latter  by  theft.  Has  he  the  right  to  do  this?  Un- 
doubtedly he  must  do  what  is  agreeable  to  God.  Now,  it 
is  agreeable  to  God  that  this  young  man  should  acquire 
knowledge,  and  he  can  get  it  by  no  other  means ;  con- 
sequently .  .  .  The  Middle  Ages  marks  the  beginnings  ot 
many  things ;  and  one  can  see  by  this  example  that  the  art 
of  casuistry  may  be  traced  to  that  period. 

Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  courses  of  Aristotelian 
politics  given  by  the  Carmelite  Ren6  de  Casa  and  the 
Benedictine  Guy  de  Strasbourg.  This  passion — for  indeed  it 
was  nothing  else — during  the  fourteenth  century  for  politics 
was  strengthened,  as  can  be  imagined,  by  the  great  disputes 
of  the  period,  so  prolonged  and  so  varied  with  incidents  of  all 
kinds  between  the  papacy  and  the  French  royal  fitmily. 
Besides  this  burning  subject  there  were  also,  especially  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  courses  of  "Politics**  for  the  use  of 
the  future  King — ad  usum  Delphini^  as  was  said  later — 
analogous  to  the  ''Politics**  deduced  from  Scripture  by  Bossuet. 
We  have,  for  example,  the  "  Speculum  Morale  Regum,'*  by 
Robert  Gervais,  Bishop  of  Senez ;  the  "  Songe  du  Vieil 
pelerin,"  by  Philip  de  Maizieres,  a  dogmatic  work  in 
allegorical  form,  in  which  Truth  is  depicted  as  travelling 
through  the  world  and  unveiling  the  abuses  and  the  vices 
which  afRict  Christianity.  This  Philip  de  Maizieres  was 
of  a  somewhat  original  mind  and  of  respectable  attainments  ; 
he  was  a  traveller — a  pilgrim,  as  he  tells  us — in  his  youth, 
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and  he  wrote  his  reminiscences  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographical work  entitled  "  Le  Pclerinage  du  pauvre 
pelerin  ou  sont  les  Aventures  du  Pelerin  des  sa  Jeunesse." 
It  was  he  who  induced  the  King  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he 
was  chancellor,  to  undertake  the  Crusade  of  1365,  which 
ended  with  the  taking  of  Alexandria.  Later  Charles  V. 
appointed  him  a  councillor  of  the  rea^m  and  tutor  to  the 
Dauphin. 

The  books  on  ethics  at  this  time  are  as  numerous  as  the 
books  on  politics.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection 
that  most  of  the  writings  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  who,  with 
her  capacity  for  writing  on  such  subjects,  is  to  be  found 
everywhere — the  "Vision  de  Christine,"  the  "Tr&or  de  la 
Cit6  des  Dames,"  the  "  Livre  des  Trois  Vcrtus,"  the  "  Corps 
de  Politie,"  the  "  Livre  de  la  Paix  " — ^are  works  which  deal 
especially  with  moral  instruction  and  moral  edification.  To 
these  must  be  added  (and  the  list  would  still  be  incomplete) 
the  "  M6nagier  de  Paris,"  a  collection  of  very  sensible,  very 
wise,  and  often  lofty  precepts,  which  a  citizen  of  Paris  in 
1 392  addressed  to  his  young  wife  ;  and  "  L'Instruction  du 
Chevalier  de  la  Tour  Landry  a  ses  Filles,"  a  masterpiece  of 
practical  sound  sense  and  wholesome  ethics,  and  showing 
careful  psychology  and  profound  reflection. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  theologians  who  by  their 
personal  tastes  or  a  timidity  to  be  condemned,  or  as  a  kind  of 
protest  against  scholastic  speculations,  went  back  to  simple 
moral  lessons.  Such  was  Francois  de  Mayronis,  who,  though 
a  great  philosopher — and  to  a  degree  that  won  him  the  title 
of  the  "Luminous  Doctor" — from  time  to  time  found 
his  illustrations  in  simple  lessons  of  morality,  very  just,  very 
noble,  and  even  very  pleasing.  Then  there  were  Pierre 
Bercheure,  who  summarised  the  morality  or  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  a  kind  of  dictionary,  and  Thomas  of  Ireland,  a 
doctor  at  the  Sorbonne,  who  made  a  selection  of  exactly  the 
same  kind. 

These  dictionaries  or  catalogues  were  called  PromptuaireSy 
which  signified  "  abstracts."  At  first  they  were  intended  for 
ecclesiastical  use  ;  afterwards  they  were  addressed  to  the  whole 
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world.  Other  abstracts  or  summaries  of  a  slightly  different 
kind  were  called  Moralities.  In  these  figured  the  virtues  and 
the  vices ;  but  to  afibrd  more  pleasure,  and  in  obedience  to  that 
spirit  of  symbolism  which  was  one  of  the  passions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  virtues  and  vices  were  personified.  Thus 
it  can  be  understood  how  certain  dramatic  compositions  of  the 
fifteenth  century  came  to  be  called  Moralities ;  for  they  were 
works  with  a  moral  purpose  in  which  allegorical  personages 
represented  virtues  and  vices.  They  may  thus  be  considered 
— ^and  were,  indeed — the  austere  Moralities  of  the  fourteenth 
century  transferred  to  the  stage,  although  from  many  points 
of  view,  and  particularly  from  that  of  austerity,  there  was 
considerable  difference. 
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The  art  of  oratory,  as  in  the  case  of  ali  the  other  arts  in 
/  the  fourteenth  century,  continued  to  be  a  religious  art,  although 
lay  eloquence  was  beginning.  The  art  of  preaching  was  not 
only  in  a  highly  advanced  stage  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
it  was,  as  it  were,  fixed  and  stereotyped  in  the  rules  which 
were  followed  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Read  any  one  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixteen  sermons  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  which  have  been  printed  and  you  will  see 
that  the  invariable  method  of  the  preacher  is  to  choose  a  text 
and  divide  it  and  subdivide  it  ad  infinitum  by  an  almost  arbi- 
trary and  extremely  artificial  analysis.  Here  is  a  sermon  by 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  which  Victor  Leclerc  summarises  in  his 
"  Discours  sur  le  XIV^*"**  siecle  "  :— 

"  From  this  text,  Ascendens  in  naviculam,  or  rather  from  the  single 
word  naviculam,  a  great  deal  of  instruction  is  derived.  This  ship 
signifies  holiness  of  life  for  three  reasons  :  the  subject,  the  form,  the 
object.  As  subject  you  have  the  wood,  the  iron,  the  hemp,  the  tow. 
The  wood  is  justice,  because  of  the  words,  Benedictum  lignum  per 
quod  fit  justicia  ('  Blessed  be  the  wood  by  which  justice  is  rendered')  ; 
the  iron,  strength ;  the  hemp  is  temperance,  because  lint  helps  to 
heal  wounds ;  the  tar  is  charity,  which  brings  together  thinking  souls. 
In  the  form,  it  is  seen  how  narrow  the  front  part  of  the  boat  is,  the 
centre  wide,  the  end  deep,  the  base  narrowed,  the  opening  wide. 
This  narrow  beginning  represents  the  sorrow  of  our  past  sins ;  the 
wide  centre,  the  hope  of  eternal  joy ;  the  deep  end  part,  the  fear  of 
eternal  torment ;  the  narrow  base,  the  humility  that  comes  from  our 
weakness;  the  wide  opening,  the  consideration  of  sovereign  goodness. 
The  object  of  the  ship  is  fourfold — to  cross  the  sea,  to  carry 
merchandise,  to  make  war,  to  catch  fish — that  is,  to  make  war  on 
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evil  spirits,  to  carry  fruits  which  spread  everywhere  the  sweet 
savour  of  oar  good  deeds,  and  to  win  the  title  of  fishers  of  men  by 
making  conversions,  passing  from  the  sea  of  this  world  to  the 
heaven  of  God.  This,  in  conclusion,  is  what  the  preacher  desires 
for  those  who  listen  to  him." 

Such  is  a  sermon,  and  sermons  and  eulogies  on  saints  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  in  the  thirteenth,  were  all  planned  on 
this  model,  the  triumph  of  laborious  symmetry. 

The  didactic  treatises  on  the  art  of  the  preacher  which  date 
from  this  period  recommend  the  above  method  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Bertrand  de  La  Tour  wrote  several  treatises  on 
this  subject — "Ars  dividend!  themata  "  (the  art  of  dividing  a 
subject  under  headings),  ^^Ars  dilatandi  sermones "  (the  art  of 
amplification  in  sermons).  An  anonymous  writer,  in  his 
manual,  ^^Ars  Biciendi  sermones,"  discusses  the  matter  in  the 
following  way  :  ^^  This  is  a  brief  and  clear  method  of  writing 
sermons  according  to  the  syllogistic  form,  into  harmony  with 
which  all  other  methods  or  style  should  be  brought."  No 
doubt  this  made  religious  eloquence  somewhat  stiff  and, 
so  to  say,  mechanical,  and  took  from  it,  or  rather  did  not 
permit  of,  any  of  the  naturalness,  the  homely  &miliarity,  and 
the  sweetness  which  it  had  possessed  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.  But  this  did  not  prevent  it  from  being  eloquent, 
and  our  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  certainly  that. 

They  were  especially  eloquent  when  the  usage  was  estab- 
lished (towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century)  of  preaching 
in  French  and  only  giving  in  Latin  the  text  and  the  passages 
from  the  Scriptures  which  were  quoted  in  support  of  the 
argument. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  those  enormous  collections  of 
edifying  stories  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  preachers — 
examples  that  could  be  brought  to  support  doctrines,  common- 
places which  very  often  the  preacher  had  only  to  insert  just  as 
they  stood  into  his  discourses  or  rearrange  and  adapt  to^suit  his 
audience,  if  he  possessed  the  necessary  talent.  In  one  of  the 
Moralities  of  the  period  (these  collections  of  stories  were  often 
called  by  that  name)  a  somewhat  amusing  subject  is  worked  out, 
characteristic  of  contemporary  manners.     Explanations  of  the 
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Beast  of  the  Apocalypse  were  often  given  to  the  clerks  and  to 
the  people.  The  author  of  this  particular  volume  proposes 
the  following  explanation,  probably  destined  for  a  clerical 
audience : — 

**  Tell  them  that  this  beast  represents  a  clerk  of  low  ideals,  who, 
coming  out  of  the  sea — that  is,  being  of  humble  countenance  and 
poor  condition— is  soon  given  several  heads— that  is,  several  digni- 
ties and  prebends — and  joined  to  these  horns,  which  typify  the 
mitre  of  the  bishop  or  the  abbot ;  all  of  which  he  obtains,  not  by 
his  own  merit,  but  by  the  help  of  a  dragon — that  is,  a  protector,  a 
friend,  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal." 

There  are  but  a  few  specimens — too  rare,  alas  !— of  French 
religious  eloquence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  collection  of 
sermons  and  homilies  exists  which  was  put  together  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  to  which  the  title  of  "  Li  Enseignemens 
de  Tame  **  was  given.  Here  and  there  beautiful  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  these  pious  discourses.  Here  is  one,  for  example, 
both  loftily  inspired  and  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  period. 
It  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  faithful  who  cannot  formally 
take  up  a  religious  life,  either  because  they  are  married,  or  are 
too  poor  to  make  the  vow  of  poverty,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
and  yet  desire  to  live  the  religious  life  : — 

" '  For  such,'  says  the  invisible  preacher,  '  I  should  build  an 
abbey  which  should  be  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I  should  do 
this  with  all  fervour  possible,  so  that  all  who  cannot  live  the  religious 
life  in  the  body  may  do  so  in  the  spirit.  And,  most  gracious  God, 
where  shall  this  religious  life  be  established,  this  abbey  built  ?  I 
tell  you  it  shall  be  established  and  planted  in  a  place  called 
Conscience.' " 

And  this  place  is  to  be  guarded,  as  can  be  imagined,  since  we 
are  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  an  abbess,  the  Lady  Charity, 
a  prioress,  the  Lady  Wisdom,  an  under-prioress,  the  Lady 
Humility,  &c. 

The  most  celebrated  religious  orators  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us  are  Guillaume  de  Charment,  Eustache  de 
Pavilli,  Jehan  Jarcon,  Jacques  Le  Grant,  Jean  de  Varennes — 
the  latter  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  tribune  of  the  people  whose 
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popular  and  almost  revolutionary  eloquence  brought  upon  him 
the  accusation  of  "jacquerie."  Then  there  were  the  great 
Jean  Gerson,  the  wise  and  learned  Cl^mangis,  and  their  master 
and  friend,  worthy  of  the  two  men,  Pierre  d'Ailly.  Pierre 
d'Ailly,  the  principal  of  the  College  de  Navarre,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  Cardinal,  chief 
orator  and  leader  of  the  discussions  at  the  Councils  of  Pisa 
and  Constance,  surnamed  the  "Eagle  of  France"  and  the 
"  Hammer  of  the  Heretics,"  because  of  his  vigorous  dialectics 
and  captivating  eloquence,  wrote  various  books  of  ecclesiastic 
polemics,  and  dogmatic  treatises  which  are  greatly  sought  after 
and  appreciated  even  to-day  by  the  clergy. 

Cl^mangis  (or  to  speak  more  precisely,  Mathieu  de 
Clamanges)  was  also  a  distinguished  professor  of  theology 
and  a  great  orator.  He  was  rector  of  the  Paris  Academy, 
and  later  secretary  to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  Even  more  than 
the  enthusiastic  Pierre  d'Ailly,  he  was  all  his  life  the  conciliator 
and  peacemaker  of  the  Church.  Besides  his  works  as  preacher 
and  professor,  he  left  a  Latin  poem  on  the  schism,  written  in 
beautiful  hexameters. 

Jean  Gerson,  who  was  born  in  1363  at  Rether,  and  died  in 

1429,  was  the  Bossuet  of  the  fourteenth  century.     A  pupil  of 

the  College  de  Navarre,  he  became  a  doctor  in   1392  and  in 

succession  vicar  of  Saint- Jean  en  Greve,  canon  of  Notre  Dame, 

and  Chancellor  of  the  University.     He  was  a  patriot  and  a 

man  of  sound  sense,  singularly  in   advance  of  his  age.     He 

never  failed  to  point  out  to  Charles  V.  the  calamities  in  which 

the  kingdom  was  involved  by  the  ambition  of  princes,  and  in 

spite  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  threats  he  would  never  retract 

a  single  word  that  he  had  said.    When  this  same  Duke  of 

Orleans  was  assassinated  by  John  the  Fearless,  he  denounced 

the  excuses  for  this  deed  set  forth  by  Jean  Petit,  pronounced 

the   funeral   oration   of  the   victim,  saw   his   house   pillaged 

by  the  supporters  of  the  murderer,  and  for  two  months  was 

obliged    to  hide  under   the  roof  of  Notre   Dame.     At  the 

Council  of  Pisa  he  asked  the  assembly  to  condemn  political 

assassination,  and  so  enraged  John  the  Fearless  by  this  action 

that  he  was  unable  to  return  to  France  till  after  the  death  of 
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that  prince.  In  his  sermons  he  dealt  with  good  deeds.  He 
obtained  irom  the  King  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  refusing 
penitence  to  a  man  condemned  to  death,  and  he  rought  with 
all  his  energy  against  certain  prejudices  and  errors  of  the  time, 
mysticism,  astrology,  the  fury  of  the  Flagellants,  &c.  He 
even  wished  to  correct  and  amend  Scholasticism,  and  to  replace 
it  in  the  schools  by  a  moral  philosophy  less  subtle,  less  bristling 
with  difficulties,  and  more  easily  understood.  He  wrote  for 
the  general  public  short  treatises  in  French  on  morality  and 
religion,  in  order  to  popularise  these  matters.  He  was  not 
merely  a  shining  light  of  the  Church,  but  of  civilisation 
likewise. 

The  following  works  of  Jean  Gerson,  either  printed  or  in 
manuscript,  have  come  down  to  us :  "  Traiti  dc  la  mendicit^ 
spirituelle,"  "Sur  I'examen  de  conscience  et  la  confession," 
"  Sur  les  dix  commandements,"  "  Sur  Tart  de  bien  vivre  et  de 
bien  mourir,"  "  L'A  B  C  des  gens  simples,*'  and  exegetical 
treatises  as  well  as  essays  on  ecclesiastical  government  and 
discipline,  sermons,  poems,  &c.  It  has  been  claimed,  probably 
quite  wrongly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  "  Imitation  or 
Christ,"  a  subject  to  which  we  shall  return  later.  Often 
Gerson's  sermons  developed  into  real  political  discourses,  filled 
with  the  most  ardent  and  the  most  disinterested  patriotism. 
And  in  so  preaching  he  felt  he  was  only  doing  what  was  right 
and  fulfilling  his  bounden  duty.  Thus,  towards  1390  he 
entreated  King  Charles  VI.  and  his  uncles,  the  Royal  Princes, 
to  work  for  the  pacification  of  the  Church  : — 

"  O  most  Christian  King,  O  King  consecrated  by  miracle,  suffer 
that  this  work  should  be  done  in  your  time.  Do  nothing  to  prevent 
your  winning  the  honour,  the  merit,  and  the  glory.  Follow  the 
example  of  your  predecessors,  who  to  heal  the  schism  of  the  Holy 
Church  always  devoted  themselves  to  this  work  above  everything 
else,  putting  all  other  things  on  one  side.  And  if  the  work  cannot 
be  completed  in  our  time — a  thing  which  I  do  not  believe — at  least 
it  will  have  been  a  great  deed  to  have  begun  it.  For  the  beginning 
is  the  most  difficult,  as  Oratius  said :  '  Dimidium  qui  cepit  habet' 
Oh,  if  Charlemagne  le  Grand  {%ic),  Roland  and  Oliver,  Judas 
Maccabeus  and  Eleazer  Mathias  and  the  other  princes  were  alive, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  they  were  to  see  such  a  division  among  their 
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people,  they  would  a  hundred  times  rather  die  than  let  it  continue, 
and  all  be  miserably  ruined  by  negligence.  And  it  is  quite  certain. 
Sire,  that  in  doing  this  you  perform  a  more  glorious  work,  and  one 
more  pleasing  to  God,  more  worthy  of  merit,  and  of  more  lasting 
renown,  than  if  you  vanquish  a  huge  array  of  Saracens  in  battle. 
Most  noble  princes  and  sons  of  the  King,  my  lords  of  Orleans,  Berri, 
Burgundy  and  Touraine,  deign  to  perform  this  work,  by  which  you 
will  not  only  be  able  to  render  great  service  to  God,  to  Christianity, 
and  to  the  King,  but  at  the  same  time  to  make  your  people  far  more 
united  and  obedient  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  if  this  discord 
continues.  Oh,  noble  and  valiant  knights,  filled  with  all  frank- 
ness and  covetous  of  all  true  honour  in  the  service  of  God,  do  not 
neglect  this  matter.  And  fling  into  the  struggle  willingly  and 
heartily  your  life  and  all  that  it  carries  with  it,  for  the  service  of 
your  Master,  and  to  win  honour  for  yourself.' " 

After  the  death  of  John  the  Fearless  at  Montereau  in  1419, 
Jean  Gerson  was  able  to  return  to  France.  He  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  with  his  brother,  who  was  Prior  of  the 
Celestine  Order  at  Lyons,  and  died  in  1429  after  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  most  memorable,  and  most  venerated  lives 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  oratory  in  France  during  the 
fourteenth  century. 


CHAPTER   IX 


LEARNING 


In  spite  of  the  unhappy  occurrences  during  this  period  the 
progress  of  science  was  not  retarded  ;  on  the  contrary,  some 
advance  was  made.  In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  there  was  an 
attempt  at  a  renaissance ;  indeed,  it  might  be  called  something 
more  than  an  attempt.  Charles  V.  was  a  patron  of  letters  ; 
he  was  surrounded,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by  astrologers,  it  is 
true,  but  likewise  by  real  scholars,  philosophers,  learned  men, 
and  poets.  And  he  did  not  neglect  those  "  dumb  doctors,**  as 
M.  de  Montausier  called  books  ;  for  he  collected  a  thousand 
volumes  in  his  librairie  (the  bibliothique  was  so  called  until  the 
time  of  Montaigne). 

It  was  during  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  struggle 
began  in  the  universities  between  the  "  grammarians,"  that  is, 
the  humanists,  the  men  of  letters,  the  lovers  of  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  and  the  theologians  and  scholastic  philosophers,  and 
which  ended  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  brilliant,  triumphant, 
and  almost  immoderate  victory  of  the  former.  It  was  the 
^^grammarians  of  Orleans"  who  especially  maintained  the 
fight  for  the  humanities,  but  they  had  supporters,  and  very 
strong  ones,  in  the  citadel  of  scholasticism,  Paris. 

There  were  a  very  large  number  of  commentators  on  the 

classical   writings.     Virgil,    Valerius   Maximus,   Titus   Livy, 

Seneca,  and  Juvenal  were  all  translated  and  annotated.     Titus 

Livy  was  translated  into  French  by  the  learned  Benedictine 

Pierre   Bercheure   and   ten   others.      Ovid,   who    since    the 

thirteenth  century,  as  the  ^' Roman  de  la  Rose"  testifies,  was 
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greatly  admired  by  the  humanists^  was  treated  as  a  '^  morality  " 
— that  is  to  say,  summaries  for  the  purposes  of  edification  were 
made  of  his  writings  by  the  Dominican  Thomas  Walleis.  He 
was  also  translated  into  French  verse  by  Philippe  de  Vitry,  the 
predecessor  of  Bossuet  in  the  see  of  Meaux,  and  the  friend  of 
Petrarch,  who  so  greatly  admired  him  that  he  wrote  :  "Tu 
poeta  nunc  unicus  Galliarum  "  (^^Thou  art  the  only  poet  the 
French  at  this  moment  possess "),  and  wanted  to  tear  him 
from  his  beloved  Notre  Dame  and  Petit  Pont  and  bring  him 
to  Avignon. 

Nicole  Oresme,  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  to  whom  is  attri- 
buted, without  any  sure  proof,  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  French,  certainly  translated  the  two  "Ethics"  and  the 
"  Politics  "  of  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  Petrarch's  treatise  "  Sur 
Tune  et  Tautre  Fortune." 

Knowledge  was  not  only  applied  to  the  popularisation  and 
explanation  of  the  great  classical  texts;  it  sought,  as  in  the 
preceding  century,  to  attack  Nature  first-hand  and  wrest  from 
her  her  secrets.  The  same  man,  Pierre  Bercheure,  who  trans- 
lated Titus  Livy  and  studiously  compiled  a  collection,  long 
popular,  of  &cts,  traditions,  legends,  and  fictions  under  the 
name  of  "  Gesta  Romanorum,"  who  worked  tremendously,  now 
in  Avignon  with  his  friend  Petrarch,  and  now  at  Paris,  also 
edited  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  in  which  natural  history  as  it 
was  then  understood  took  the  first  place.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  "  Redactorium  morale,"  so  valuable  for  its 
information  concerning  the  knowledge  of  the  period  and  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  age,  is  also  most  amusing  to  read. 
There  the  toad,  dumb  elsewhere,  prattles  in  France,  because 
that  country  likes  such  chatter,  and  by  analogy  the  French- 
man, so  loquacious  at  home,  is  silent  before  strangers.  There 
one  learns  that  the  frogs  in  the  district  of  Orange  do  not 
croak,  because  the  bishop,  the  holy  Florent,  is  disturbed  in  his 
nocturnal  meditations  by  the  sound  of  the  frogs  and  has 
ordered  them  to  be  silent.  But,  touched  by  their  docility,  he 
recalled  his  order,  only  the  messenger  whom  he  sent,  instead 
of  saying  "  You  may  croak  "  {chantez),  said,  "  Thou  mayst 
croak  "  {fhante\  and  henceforward  only  one  frog  had  the  right 
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to  utter  a  sound.   It  is  a  pretty  fiible,  but  there  are  more  serious 
things  in  the  ^  Redactorium  "  than  this. 

The  alchemists  studied  the  metals  with  an  unfortunate 
mixture  of  observation  and  imagination.  Among  Charles  V.'s 
books  was  a  treatise  on  the  magnet,  and  among  other 
works  on  this  subject,  the  learned  doctor  Ortolan  wrote  a 
^^  Pratique  d*alchimie  "  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  and 
a  ^^Somme  d'Art  alchimique  "  was  compiled  by  Bernard  of 
Treves.  In  every  direction  mental  activity  was  very  great, 
and  the  conquests  which  had  already  been  made  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  were  maintained,  if  not  increased. 


CHAPTER   X 

SUMMARY   OF   THE    FOURTEENTH    CENTURY 

This  unfortunate  century  was  yet  a  great  one,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  In  poetry  it  had  shown  no  signs  of  decadence  ; 
it  gave  birth  to  an  historian  who  was  better  informed,  more 
diligent,  more  eager  for  knowledge  and  more  picturesque  than 
all  those  of  an  earlier  period ;  it  pursued  scientific  research 
with  great  energy,  and  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  classics. 
It  saw  the  first  library  built  in  the  King's  palace  a  hundred 
years  before  Nicholas  IV.  founded  the  Vatican  collection, 
which  was  accessible  to  the  public,  or  at  least  to  the  learned. 
During  this  century  religious  eloquence  broke  away  from 
the  Latin  sermon,  or  the  half  Latin  and  half  French  sermon, 
and  became  real  literature,  while  lay  eloquence  sprang  to 
life  in  the  parlemenU,  There  was  an  art  of  a  confused, 
unequal  kind,  recalling  the  Middle  Ages  and  yet  seeking 
something  else,  awkward  and  stumbling,  but  even  in  its 
roughness  often  graceful  and  attractive,  like  the  stammer 
preceding  speech.  It  was  a  tragic  century,  full  of  anguish, 
like  the  moment  which  witnesses  suffering,  not  without  its 
grand  aspect,  and  a  doleful  birth  full  of  hope.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  period  there  is  an  impression  of  great  exhaustion. 
Already  in  1360  Petrarch  had  drawn  this  picture  of  France, 
which  is  still  more  true  of  the  France  of  thirty  years  later  : 
"No,  I  no  longer  recognise  what  I  formerly  admired  so  much. 
This  rich  country  is  in  ashes ;  the  only  dwellings  which  are 
still  standing  are  those  which  were  defended  by  the  ramparts 
of  the  towns  and  the  fortresses.  The  schools  of  Montpellier, 
which  I  saw  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  are  now  deserted  ; 
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Gascony  and  Aquitaine  have  been  devastated  by  war  and 
brigandage.  Paris,  where  formerly  learning  shone,  wealth 
blazed,  and  joy  laughed,  no  longer  amasses  books  but  arms, 
no  longer  resounds  with  the  conflicts  of  the  syllogism,  but  the 
clamour  of  combatants.  Calmness,  and  safety,  and  all  gentle 
delights  have  fled.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  King 
of  France,  so  invincible  by  his  courage,  would  be  overcome, 
talcen  prisoner,  ransomed,  and  that  on  his  return — oh,  most 
cruel  shame  of  all  ! — he  should  be  constrained,  he  and  his  son, 
to  make  a  compact  with  the  bandits  so  as  not  to  be  attacked  on 
the  way  ?  Who,  in  this  happy  kingdom,  could  have  imagined 
such  catastrophes  even  in  a  dream  ?  And  if  France  one  day 
rises  again,  how  will  posterity  be  able  to  believe  all  this,  when 
we  ourselves  who  are  witnesses  of  it  can  scarcely  do  so  ?  " 

This  beautiful  kingdom,  however,  was  to  rise  again,  because 
the  sacred  fire  first  of  all  of  patriotism,  and  afterwards  or 
science,  learning,  divine  curiosity,  and  finally  of  human 
dignity,  honour,  and  love  of  glory  was  lit  never  to  be 
extinguished  again.  And  it  was  indeed  of  this  that  the  wise 
King  Charles  V.  was  thinking  when  he  said,  pensively  and 
circumspectly,  ^^  As  long  as  learning  is  honoured  in  this 
kingdom  it  will  continue  to  prosper." 
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PART  III 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 

CHAPTER  I 

LYRIC   AND   ELEGIAC  POETRY 

There  is  no  interval  in  the  history  of  poetry  between  Christine 
de  Pisaui  and  Alain  Chartier,  who  were  contemporaries, 
although  Chartier  was  the  younger.  He  was  born  at  Bayeux 
in  1390,  and  studied  in  Paris  ;  he  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  acute  mind  and  reliable  character,  and  was  often  employed 
by  Charles  VL  and  Charles  VII.  on  diploniatic  negotiations. 
He  was  the  younger  brother  of  that  Guillaume  Chartier,  Bishop 
of  Paris  and  a  very  great  person,  as  indeed  so  many  men  of  the 
middle  classes  were,  whether  clerics  or  laymen,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Sometimes  they  were 
descended  from  the  lower  middle  class,  and  **the  long  reign  of 
the  vile  bourgeoisie,"  of  which  Saint-Simon  speaks  in  describing 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  might  almost  be  applied  to  the  whole 
period  of  monarchy  in  France. 

Alain  Chartier  was  a  poet,  a  moral  philosopher,  and  what 
would  now  be  called  an  essayist — that  is,  a  writer  who 
philosophises  and  expresses  his  views  on  the  topics  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  a  great  poet,  and  hardly  rises  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  versifiers  of  the  time.  His  poetical  career  can  be 
divided  into  two  periods.  His  early  poems,  probably  written  in 
youth,  were  love-poems,  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  the  age,  in  which  the  nietaphysics  of  love  were  unwisely 
introduced.    Such  questions  as  the  following  appear  :    Does 
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love  give  more  joy  than  vexation  ?  Who  is  more  to  be  pitied 
— the  lady  whose  lover  is  a  prisoner,  or  her  whose  lover  is 
dead  ?  And  these  questions  have  their  answers.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ^^  Lai  de  la  Dame  sans  Merci,"  and  similar 
poems.  Later,  when  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  general 
ailairs  of  the  time,  he  brought  into  his  poetry  more  serious  and 
perhaps  more  interesting  matters.  The  cry  of  downtrodden 
France  finds  its  echo  in  "  La  Lai  de  la  Paix,"  "  La  Ballade  de 
Fougeres,*' "  Le  Livre  des  Quatre  Dames."  Sometimes  Char- 
tier's  style  becomes  vigorous  and  oratorical,  if  not  actually 
poetical ;  at  heart,  indeed,  he  was  an  orator,  and  he  wrote  prose 
of  a  quite  remarkable  style,  which  indicates  great  progress.  In 
his  language  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Titus  Livy,  and  above  all 
of  Seneca,  is  clearly  seen.  It  is  this  which  still  makes  him  read, 
even  in  our  own  day,  and  accounts  for  the  importance  from 
an  historical  point  ot  view  of  the  "  Quadriloge  invectif,**  a 
dialogue,  often  very  beautiful  and  always  inspired  by  a  lofty 
patriotic  feeling,  between  France,  the  Knight,  the  Clergy,  and 
the  People ;  it  is  again  this  fact  which  still  draws  attention  to 
the  "Curial,"  a  picture  of  the  courtier's  life,  and  to  the 
"  Espirance  ou  Consolation  des  Trois  vertus,  Foi,  Esp^rance, 
et  Chariti "  (written  in  prose,  mingled  with  poetry).  Alain 
Chartier,  so  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first 
statesman  who  wished  to  win  public  opinion  to  his  views  to 
make  it  help  him  in  his  plans,  who  was  a  ^^  publicist,"  and  who 
called  to  the  aid  of  politics  of  a  lofty  kind,  eloquence  and  all 
the  mighty  influence  of  style. 

Thus  he  was  extremely  popular,  a  fact  that  is  seen  in  the 
continuation  or  his  great  reputation  during  two  centuries. 
Saint-Gelais,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  called  Chartier  **the 
noble  and  scientific  poet,"  a  just  statement,  and  also  "  gentle 
in  his  deeds  and  full  of  rhetoric,"  which  is  but  too  true, 
and  *^  an  excellent  clerk  and  a  magnificent  orator,"  most  dis- 
criminating praise  from  a  well-read  man,  for  Chartier  always 
sought  after  oratorical  flights  and  grandiloquence.  Etienne 
Pasquier,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  com- 
pares him  with  Seneca,  and  the  men  of  the  Pl^iade  esteemed 
him  highly.     The  famous  story  of  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife 
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of  the  future  King  of  France,  Louis  XL,  stooping  to  kiss  the 
sleeping  poet  is  well  known  : — 

"When,"  says  Pasquier,  "many  were  astonished  at  this,  for  to 
speak  the  truth  Nature  had  placed  a  beautiful  spirit  in  a  most 
ungraceful  body,  the  lady  told  them  they  must  not  be  surprised 
at  this  mystery,  for  it  was  not  the  man  whom  she  desired  to  kiss, 
but  the  lips  whence  had  issued  such  golden  words." 

This  charming  anecdote,  which  has  nothing  against  it 
except  that  it  is  probably  pure  invention — for,  as  for  as  we  know, 
Chartier  was  already  dead  when  Margaret  of  Scotland  came  to 
France — cannot  be  entirely  dismissed  from  literary  history,  since 
it  inspired  Alfred  de  Musset  with  these  charming  lines  : — 

''Lorsque  vous  venez  le  merite 
Et  que  vous  voudrez  le  payer, 
Souvenez-vous  de  Marguerite 
Et  du  poete  Alain  Chartier. 
II  etait  bien  laid,  dit  I'histoire, 
La  dame  etait  fille  de  roi ; 
]e  suis  bien  oblige  de  croire 
Qu'il  faisait  mieux  les  vers  que  moi.  .  .  ." 

Alain  Chartier  wrote  poetry  that  was  much  inferior  to 
Alfred  de  Musset's,  but  nevertheless  he  ranks  high  in  the 
history  of  French  literature,  and  even  in  the  history  of  France 
as  an  honourable  man  of  great  eloquence. 

This  epoch — ^I  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
— was  a  period  of  songs,  sometimes  Bacchic,  sometimes  satiric, 
sometimes  patriotic,  which  were  called  "  Vaux  de  Vire."  Olivier 
Basselin,  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  originator  of 
the  modern  song,  gave  free  vent  in  his  improved  couplets  to 
his  jovial  temper,  his  abundant  raillery,  and  to  the  hatred  of  the 
good  Norman  for  the  English.  Nothing  can  be  authentically 
assigned  to  him,  unless  perhaps  some  "  Chansons  Normandes," 
dating  ceruinly  from  the  fifteenth  century,  which  were 
published  in  1866  by  M.  Gaste.  Jean  Le  Houx,  a  poet  of  the 
begimiing  of  the  seventeenth  century,  published  in  1610  some 
so-called  songs  of  Basselin,  very  remarkable,  it  is   true,  but 
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which  were  simply  the  work  of  Le  Houx,  or  at  the  most 
Basselin's  stories,  preserved  by  tradition  and  rendered  into 
verse  by  Jean  Le  Houx,  archaic  for  1610,  but  extremely 
modern  for  1430.  This  birth  of  a  new  form  is,  however,  a 
point  to  be  noticed.  The  Middle  Ages  knew  only  "  romance," 
the  fifteenth  century  gave  birth  to  the  song,  called  at  first 
"Vau  de  Vire,**  and  then,  by  corruption,  "Vaudeville** 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  called  sometimes  chanson^ 
sometimes  vaiidevilUy  as  we  see  in  Boileau,  who  uses  the  two 
terms  synonymously  in  "  L'Art  Poetique."  Finally,  the  term 
chanson  was  kept,  the  vaudeville  coming  to  mean  something 
quite  different. 

Charles  d'Orl&ins  was  a  year  younger  than  Alain  Chartier, 
being  born  in  139 1.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Louis  d'Or- 
l^ans,  the  brother  of  Charles  VL,  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  supporters  of  John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1407,  and  Valentine  of  Milan.  Made  a  prisoner  at  the  Battle  or 
Agincourt  in  141 5,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  remained 
in  England  for  twenty-five  years,  until  1440.  Then  he 
returned  to  France  and  held  a  luxurious,  brilliant,  and 
literary  Court  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  where  on  one  occasion 
he  entertained  the  poet  Villon.  He  was  the  father  of 
Louis   XU. 

He  had  during  his  captivity  whiled  away  the  hours  of 
weariness  by  writing  poetry,  and  it  is  the  collection  of  these 
poems  that  we  now  possess.  The  fate  of  this  little  volume 
was  somewhat  curious.  It  was  known  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
for  Martin  Franc  speaks  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
imitated  by  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais,  Blaise  d'Auriol,  and  even 
perhaps  by  Marot  himself ;  after  that  it  was  totally  forgotten 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  It  was  only  in  1734  that  the 
Abb6  Sallier,  having  discovered  a  manuscript,  wrote  an 
account  of  these  poems  for  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
Since  then,  several  more  manuscripts  have  been  discovered. 

Charles  d'Orl&ins'  writings  were  not  very  numerous ;  they 
consist  of  about  a  hundred  ballades  and  songs,  four  hundred 
rondeaux,  and  that  is  almost  the  whole  extent.     But  they  are 
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very  charming ;  for  the  Due  d'Orl6ans  possessed  to  a  very 
high  degree  what  Alain  Chartier  lacked  :  that  is,  a  graceful  pen. 
This  delightful  Prince  was  indeed  a  born  troubadour.  He  was 
a  troubadour  through  his  mother,  the  refined  and  passionate 
Italian,  and  through  his  imprisonment,  merciful  enough,  but 
where  he  dreamed  himself  a  knight  shut  up  in  a  Saracen 
tower,  far  from  the  sweet  land  of  France ;  and  his  nonchalant 
manner  of  life  by  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  idle  river  in  the 
languorous  district  of  Blois,  near  soft  Touraine,  afforded  full 
scope  for  his  poetic  gifts.  The  soul  of  Bernard  de  Ventadour 
was  born  again  in  him,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  two  most 
delightful  couplets  in  early  literature  on  the  approach  of  spring 
arc  by  Bernard  de  Ventadour  and  Charles  of  Orleans.  Doubt- 
less the  feeling  is  not  very  profound,  and  yet  we  cannot  exactly 
say  this  with  any  truth.  Every  generation  has  its  own  lan- 
guage of  love,  which  seems  to  the  following  one  merely 
artificial,  a  language  of  patriotism  which  seems  official  phraseo- 
logy, a  language  of  religion  which  seems  conventional  mum- 
mery, and  a  language  of  deep  feeling  which  strikes  later 
generations  as  merely  commonplace.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  poetry  of  Charles  d'Orl^ans  is  exquisite  and  original 
in  form,  in  its  sobriety,  its  lively  style,  its  graceful  ease,  in  the 
frame  so  admirably  adapted  to  its  subject,  in  the  graceful 
musical  language,  which  is  so  captivating  and  is  ever  at  the 
poet's  service.  Are  there  many  "  declarations  "  more  chival- 
rous than  the  following  ?  Is  it  not  the  perfection  of  allegory, 
which  never  remote,  clothes  objects  in  order  to  ornament 
them  and  not  to  conceal  them  or  weigh  them  down  ?  And 
is  not  the  style  truly  elegant  and  yet  precise? 

"  Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  cceur 
D'aucuns  vivres  de  joyeuse  plaisance ; 
Car  Faux  Dangier  avec  son  alliance, 
L'a  assiege  dans  sa  tour  de  Douleur. 

"Si  vous  ne  voulez  le  siege,  sans  longueur, 
Tantot  lever  ou  rompue  par  puissance, 
Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  cceur 
D'aucuns  vivres  de  joyeux  plaisance. 
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**  Ne  souffrez  pas  que  Dangler  soit  seigneur. 
En  conquetant  dessous  sa  dependance, 
Ce  que  tenez  en  votre  obeissance. 
Avancez-vous  et  gardez  votre  honneur. 
Rafraichissez  le  chastel  de  mon  ccBur."' 

And  then  there  is  this  glance  cast  at  the  coast  of  France 
from  the  top  of  the  white  cliffs  of  England  : — 

"  En  regardant  vers  le  pays  de  France, 
Un  jour  m'avint,  a  Douvre  sur  la  mer, 
Qu'il  me  souvint  de  la  douce  plaisance, 
Que  je  soulais  au  dit  pays  trouver. 
Si  commen^ai  de  coeur  a  soupirer.  .  .  /' 

And  this  welcome  to  Spring,  which  recalls  both  La  Fontaine, 
Musset,  and  all  the  charming  heralds  of  Flora  : — 

"  Le  temps  a  laisse  son  manteau 
De  vent,  de  froideur,  et  de  pluie, 
Et  s'est  vetu  de  broderie 
De  soleil  riant  clair  et  beau/'' 


'  Strengthen,  my  love,  this  castle  of  my  heart, 
And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid, 

For  Jealousy,  with  all  them  of  his  part, 
Strong  siege  about  the  weary  tower  has  laid : 
Nay,  if  to  break  his  bands  thou  art  afraid. 

Too  weak  to  make  his  cruel  force  depart, 

Strengthen  at  least  this  castle  of  my  heart, 
And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid. 

Nay,  let  not  Jealousy,  for  all  his  art. 
Be  master,  and  the  tower  in  ruin  laid. 
That  still,  ah  love  !  thy  gracious  rule  obeyed. 

Advance,  and  give  me  succour  of  thy  part ; 

Strengthen,  my  love,  this  castle  of  my  heart. 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang  in  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France.") 

'  The  year  has  changed  his  mantle  cold 

Of  wind,  of  rain,  of  bitter  air  ; 
And  he  goes  clad  in  cloth  of  gold, 

Of  laughing  suns  and  season  fair  ; 
No  bird  or  beast  of  wood  or  wold 

But  doth  with  cry  or  song  declare 
The  year  lays  down  his  mantle  cold. 
All  founts,  all  rivers,  seaward  rolled, 
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In  the  following  verses  the  adoration  of  beauty,  not  ecstatic, 
but  truly  devout,  so  penetrated  with  the  feeling  of  beauty  and 
so  impressive,  recalls  Racine's  line,  '^  Depuis  trois  ans  entiers 
tous  les  jours  je  la  vois "  :  — 

"  Dieu  !  qu'il  fait  bon  la  regarder, 
La  gracieuse,  bonne  et  belle ! 
Pour  les  grands  biens  qui  sont  en  elle 
Chacun  est  pres  do  la  louer. 
Qui  se  pourrait  d'elle  lasser? 
Tout  jour  sa  beaute  renouvelle. 
Dieu  !  qu'il  fait  bon  la  regarder 
La  gracieuse,  bonne  et  belle. 

"  Par  dega  ni  dela  la  mer 
Ne  sais  dame  ni  damoiselle 
Qui  soit  en  tous  biens  parfaits  telle. 
Cest  un  songe  que  d'y  penser. 
Dieu !  qu'il  fait  bon  la  regarder  ! " 

And,  lastly,  we  quote  this  ballade,  a  model  and  type,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  sentimental  romantic  poem  which  is  yet 
at  the  same  time  intellectual,  a  somewhat  rare  combination  : — 

"  N'a  pas  long  temps  qu'allai  parler 
A  mon  cceur  tout  secretement, 
Et  lui  conseillai  de  s'oter 
Hors  de  I'amoureux  pensement. 
Mais  il  me  dit  bien  hardiment : 
*  Ne  m'en  parlez  plus,  je  vous  prie  ; 
J'aimerai  toujours,  si  m'aid'  Dieu ; 
Car  j'ai  la  plus  belle  choisie. 
Ainsi  m'ont  rapporte  mes  yeux.' 

"  Lors  dis  :  Veuillez  me  pardonner  ; 
Car  je  vous  jure  par  serment 
Que  conseil  je  crois  vous  donner 
A  mon  pouvoir  tres  lo3raument. 


The  pleasant  summer  livery  wear, 

With  silver  studs  on  broidered  vair ; 
The  world  puts  off  ils  raiment  old, 
The  year  lays  down  his  mantle  cold. 
(Tr.  by  A.  Lang  in  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France.") 
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Voulez-vous  sans  allegement 

En  douleur  finer  votre  vie? 

'  Nennida  I'  dit-il,  'j'aurai  mieux  : 

Ma  dame  m'a  fait  chere  lie  [pon  visage), 

Ainsi  m'ont  rapporte  mes  yeux/ 

"Croyez-vous  savoir,  sans  douter, 
Pas  un  seul  regard  seulement, 
Lui  dis-je  alors,  tout  son  penser  ? 
CEil  qui  sourit  quelquefois  ment. 
'  Taisez-vous  me  dit-il  vraiment ! 
Je  ne  croirai  chose  qu'on  die ; 
Mais  la  servirai  en  tous  lieux ; 
Car  de  tous  biens  est  encherie  ; 
Ainsi  m'ont  rapporte  mes  yeux.'" 

Charles  d*Orl6ans  was  the  most  highly  gifted  of  all  the 
poets  that  France  had  since  the  age  of  the  delicate  and 
graceful  poets  of  the  Langue  d*oc,  and  he  must  be  placed  among 
them  as  their  leader  and  their  choir-master — 

"  Ainsi  m'ont  rapporte  mes  yeux." 

Guillaume  Coquillart,  as  his  name  indicates,  was  not  so 
aristocratic  a  poet.  He  was  born  in  1421  in  the  good  town 
of  Reims,  and  became  canon,  first  of  his  native  place,  and  later 
of  Maucroix.  He  was  a  true  Champenois  in  his  satire  and  in 
his  malicious  tongue.  He  raised  provincial  poetry  to  a  great 
height.  His  ^  Plaidoyer  de  la  Simple  et  de  la  Rusi,*'  a  kind 
of  comedy  or  comic  dialogue,  contains  a  ferocious  attack  on 
the  officers  of  justice  ;  his  ^^  Monologue  du  Gendarme  Cass£  ** 
ridicules  the  professional  soldier,  the  natural  enemy  of  the 
middle  class ;  while  his  ^  Droits  Nouveaux,"  more  serious  in 
tone,  if  not  more  profound,  is  a  kind  of  long  review  of  the 
follies  and  absurdities  of  the  age,  somewhat  analogous  to 
certain  "  Bibles "  (as  they  were  called)  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Guillaume  Coquillart  is  not  to  be  despised ;  indeed,  he  must 
not  in  any  way  be  considered  antiquated,  for  towards  the  end 
of  this  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  he  was  constantly 
imitated,  much  more  than  the  far  greater  poet  who  was  to 
introduce  something  new  into  poetry  and  with  whom  we  are 
now  going  to  deaL 
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Villon  sut  le  premier  dans  ces  siecles  grossiers 
Debrouiller  Tart  confus  de  nos  vieux  romanciers." 


I  will  not,  like  so  many  others,  laugh  at  these  femous  lines 
of  Boileau,  which  have  been  treated  so  contemptuously  by  all 
editors  of  literary  history.  Except  the  word  romanciersy 
which  is  too  vague,  by  which  Boileau  meant  to  indicate 
the  earlier  poets  (and  as  such  the  use  of  the  word  may  be 
defended),  the  lines  are  not  untrue.  Boileau,  who,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  did  not  know  the  works  of  Charles  d'Orl^ans, 
had  glanced  at  some  of  the  writings  of  our  early  poets — not 
our  very  early  ones — perhaps  Alain  Chartier's  or  the  ^^  Roman 
de  la  Rose,'*  which  still  retained  something  of  its  earlier  repu- 
tation (hence  the  use  of  the  word  rotnancier).  Then  he 
read  Villon,  and  perceived  that  he  was  the  first  poet  who  was 
cliarj  and  if  one  did  not  know  Charles  of  Orleans,  nothing  is 
more  true  ;  indeed,  it  is  the  truth. 

We  do  not  know  when  French  literature  began,  nor, 
scientifically  speaking,  ^^  modern  French "  began  ;  there  is 
not,  and  there  cannot  be,  any  precise  date  for  such  things. 
But  we  do  know  at  what  date  the  French  authors  began  to 
speak  a  language  which  the  Frenchman  of  average  education 
is  able  to  read  easily  in  our  own  time,  and  this  moment  is 
1450,  and  the  first  who  wrote  in  this  language  were  Charles 
d*Orl^ans  and  Villon. 

Villon  was  probably  born  in  143 1.  An  illegitimate  child,  he 
took  the  name  of  his  foster-father,  who  was,  perhaps,  later  in 
life  the  chaplain  Guillaume  de  Villon,  who  was  called  by  that 
name  because  he  came  from  Villon,  near  Tonnerre.  No 
reliability  is  to  be  placed  on  the  legend  which  insists  that 
Villon  is  a  surname  meaning  a  rascal,  nor  on  the  statement 
of  Villon  himself  that  he  had  not  studied  in  the  days  of  his 
foolish  youth.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  Villon  continued  his  studies 
to  a  somewhat  advanced  stage,  becoming  a  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1450  and  a  licentiate  in  1452.  After  this  he  gave  himself  up 
to  an  irregular  and  dissipated  life,  which  involved  him  in  great 
degradation.  In  1455,  in  a  scufHe,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  a  priest,  Philippe  Sermoise ;  he  fled  as  quickly  as  possible 
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from  Paris,  wandered  about'  the  kingdom,  was  condemned  in 
de&ult  of  appearance,  and  then  pardoned.  Probably  it  had 
been  nothing  but  one  of  those  wild  nightly  affrays  in  which 
the  person  who  gives  the  fatal  blow  is  not  always  the  most 
culpable.  In  1456  there  was  a  still  more  obscure  af&ir :  an 
ambush  arranged  by  a  woman,  Villon  surprised,  beaten, 
^  broken-hearted,"  plundered,  and  once  more  a  fugitive.  The 
poem  entitled  ^*  Petit  Testament "  dates  from  this  second  exile. 
Later  he  was  one  of  a  band  that  pillaged  the  chapel  at  the 
College  de  Navarre,  and  for  this  he  was  arrested,  imprisoned, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged.  Then  it  was  that  he  wrote  the 
^^  Ballade  des  Pendus."  Later,  through  the  eiForts  of  pro- 
tectors, whom  he  always  found,  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  banishment. 

All  trace  of  him  is  now  lost,  though  probably  to  this  epoch 
(about  1458)  may  be  assigned  his  relations  with  Charles 
d'Orl&ns,  a  reference  to  which  occurs  in  Villon's  writings. 
He  was  well  received  and  entertained  at  the  Castle  of  Blois, 
and  for  a  time  was  rehabilitated  as  an  honest  man.  How 
and  why  do  we  find  him  again  in  1461  in  prison  at  Meung- 
sur-Loire  ?  We  do  not  know ;  all  we  do  know  is  that  he 
was  there,  and  was  pardoned  on  the  joyous  accession  of 
Louis  X.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  his  life.  The  journey 
of  Villon  to  England,  related  by  Rabelais  in  '^  Pantagruel,** 
has  no  historical  value.  Several  indications  point  to  the  belief 
that  he  died  between  the  years  1480  and  1489,  but  not  later 
than  the  latter  date ;  most  probably  he  did  not  survive  his 
fortieth  year,  and  this  would  make  the  date  of  his  death  about 
the  year  1470. 

This  vagabond  was  almost  a  great  poet.  He  is,  above  all 
else,  a  realistic  poet,  whose  style  is  astonishingly  vivid  and 
picturesque.  All  those  shallows  of  Paris  which  he  knew  only 
too  well,  the  gaming-houses,  the  pothouses,  the  low  lodging- 
houses,  the  refuges  of  unfortunate  women,  the  hiding-places 
of  the  vagabonds,  the  retreats  of  the  sickly,  the  inns  of  the 
Pomme  de  Pin  or  La  Grosse  Margot,  the  shops  of  the  Belle 
Heaulmiere,  or  the  lively  cobbler's  wife,  or  the  pretty  glove- 
maker — all    these    live   in    his   poetry,    frisk,    hop,   skip,    in 
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his  swift  and  lively  verses  ;  we  dwell  in  a  familiar  world,  thanks 
to  the  poet,  who  acquaints  us  with  its  most  amusing  and 
characteristic  details.  The  details  are  sometimes  too  circum- 
stantial, the  language  sometimes  too  colloquial,  and  the 
allusions  to  purely  local  incidents  too  many.  To  understand 
Villon  thoroughly  we  must  belong  to  his  age  and  his  locality. 
Marot  has  remarked  upon  this  with  great  discrimination  : — 

"As  to  the  cleverness  of  the  lais  which  he  composed  in  his 
various  Testamens,  this  only  could  be  understood  and  appreciated 
if  one  had  lived  in  Paris  in  his  day,  and  had  known  the  places, 
the  men,  and  the  things  of  which  he  speaks,  for  as  time  goes  on  the 
memory  of  these  things  will  pass  away  and  the  sprightliness  of  these 
lais  will  be  less  understood." 

To  this  Marot  adds  very  judiciously  this  general  state- 
ment : — 

"Therefore,  any  one  who  wishes  to  write  a  work  of  enduring 
memory  should  not  choose  as  his  subjects  those  things  which  are  of 
sordid  and  merely  contemporary  interest." 

Marot  was  perfectly  right ;  but  still  it  must  be  said  that 
even  in  this  realistic  part  of  his  work — and  his  realism  is  too 
often  of  a  local  kind — Villon  has  a  picturesqueness  which 
clothes  all  subjects,  and  this  picturesqueness  is  peculiarly  his 
own,  and  has  been  appreciated  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
because  it  is  as  original  and  as  vivid  as  could  be  desired. 
And  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  in  Villon  the  elegiac  poet 
of  tender  grace,  of  penetrating  melancholy,  and  extraordinary 
emotional  charm.  The  ballade,  that  is,  the  romance,  becomes 
quite  naturally  in  his  hands  an  elegy,  and  the  elegy  in  the 
same  way  becomes  lyrical.  Three  inspirations  dominated 
those  of  his  poems  which  belong  to  the  class  of  elegies  :  the 
sadness  of  a  wasted  life,  the  memory  of  home  and  family, 
the  idea  of  death.  I  might  add  to  this  patriotism,  but  one 
must  not  strain  a  point,  and  the  truth  is  that  there  are  only 
two  lines — very  beautiful,  however — in  the  whole  of  Villon's 
poetry  where  the  idea  of  patriotism  appears,  and  this  is  not 
enough,  perhaps,  to  justify  the  statement.  There  is  much 
more  than  this  in  Alain  Cbartier. 
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The  verses  in  which   he    sheds    tears    over  himself    are 
admirable  : — 


"  Helas,  que  n'ai-je  etudie 
Du  temps  de  ma  jeunesse  folia, 
Et  a  bonnes  mceurs  dedie ! 
J'eusse  maison  et  couche  moUe ! 
Mais,  helas,  je  fuyais  I'ecole, 
Comme  fait  le  mauvais  enfant, 
En  ecrivant  cette  parole, 
A  peu  que  le  cceur  ne  me  fend. 

"  Si,  pour  ma  mort,  le  bien  publique 
P'aucune  chose  vaudrait  mieux, 
»    A  mourir  comme  un  homme  unique 
}e  me  jugeasse  :  ainsi  m'aid  Dieux  ! 
Grief  ne  fais  a  jeune  ou  vieux, 
Soit  sur  ses  pieds  ou  soit  en  biere  : 
Les  monts  ne  bougent  de  leurs  lieux, 
Pour  pauvre,  en  avant  ni  amere." 

He  has  a  tender  feeling  for  his  foster-father  and  for  his 
mother,,  expressed  with  a  sweet,  though  somewhat  brusque, 
kindliness,  which  indicates  sincerity  and  reveals  the  age  in 
which  the  poet  lived,  and  for  this  twofold  reason  they  are 
very  interesting  to  study  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
touching : — 

"  Item,  et  a  mon  plus  que  pere 
Maitre  Guillaume  de  Villon, 
Qui  m'a  ete  plus  doux  que  mere 
D'enfant  eleve  de  maillon  ; 
Dcjete  m'a  de  maint  bouillon, 
Et  de  ccttui  pas  ne  s'ejoye, 
Si  lui  requiers  a  genouillon 
Qu'il  m'en  laisse  toute  la  joie. 

Item  donne  a  ma  bonne  mere^ 
Pour  saluer  notre  maitresse  {Notre  Dame) 
Qui  pour  moi  eut  douleur  amere, 
Dieu  le  sait,  et  mainte  tristesse  : 
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Autre  chatel  et  forteressc 
N*ai  ou  retraire  corps  et  ante, 
Quand  sur  moi  court  male  detresse. 
Que  ma  mere  la  fovre  femme, 

Mon  pere  est  mort.    Dieu  en  ait  Tame. 
J'entends  que  ma  mere  mourra, 
Et  le  sait  bien,  la  pauvre  femme, 
Et  son  fils  point  ne  dcmourra." 

It  was  to  this  good,  kind  mother  that  he  wrote  the  famous 
ballade  entitled  ^^  Ballade  que  Villon  fit  a  la  requeste  de  sa 
mere  pour  prier  Notre  Dame  "  : — 

"  Dame  du  ciel,  regente  terrienne 
Emperiere  des  infernaux  palus, 
Recevez  moi,  votre  humble  chretienne, 
Que  comprise  soie  entre  vos  elus, 
Ce  nonobstant  qu'oncques  rien  ne  valus. 
Les  biens  de  vous,  ma  dame  et  ma  maitresse, 
Sont  trop  plus  grands  que  ne  suis  pecheresse, 
Sans  lesquels  biens  ame  ne  pout  merir  (miriter) 
N'avoir  les  cieux,  je  n'en  suis  jengleresse  (bavarde) 
En  cette  foi,  je  veux  vivre  et  mourir. 

Femme  je  suis  povrette  et  ancienne, 
Ni  rien  ne  sais  ;  oncques  lettres  ne  lus. 
Au  moutier  vois  dont  suis  paroissienne 
Paradts  peint,  ou  sont  harpes  et  luts, 
Et  un  enfer  ou  damnes  sont  bouUus  : 
L'un  me  fait  peur,  Tautre  joie  et  liesse. 
La  joie  avoir  fais  moi,  haute  deesse, 
A  qui  pecheurs  doivent  tous  recourir, 
Combles  de  foi  sans  feinte  ni  paresse, 
En  cette  foi  je  veux  vivre  et  mourir. 

Vous  portates,  Vierge,  digne  princesse, 
Jesus  regnant  qui  n'a  ni  fin  ni  cesse. 
Le  Tout  puissant  prenant  notre  faiblesse, 
Laissa  les  cieux  et  nous  vint  secourir; 
0£Frit  a  mort  sa  tres  claire  jeunesse, 
Notre  Seigneur  tel  est,  tel  le  confess^, 
En  cette  foi  je  veux  vivre  et  mourir." 

The  thought  of  death  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  Villon, 
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and  not  only  the  thought  of  death,  but  of  all  its  accompani- 
ments. The  flight  of  time,  old  age,  suiFering,  agony,  death, 
and,  lastly,  the  horror  of  the  tomb — all  these  thoughts  may  be 
said  never  to  have  left  Villon  ;  they  are  always  in  the  back- 
ground, and  were  the  source  of  his  most  constant  and  best 
inspiration.  Here,  for  example,  is  the  poetry  of  past  things, 
the  triumph  of  Death,  the  processibn  of  all  the  pale  shadows 
which  Death  has  carried  away  with  her  to  the  dark  abyss :  it 
is  called  the  ^^  Ballade  des  Dames  du  temps  jadis  "  :  — 

''Dites-moi,  ou  n'en  quel  pays 

Est  Flora,  la  belle  romaine ; 
Archipiada,  ni  Thai's, 

Qui  fut  sa  cousine  germaine ; 
Echo,  parlant  quand  bruit  on  mene 

Dessus  riviere  ou  sur  etan, 
Qui  beaute  eut  trop  plus  qu'humaine  ? 

Mais  oil  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

Ou  est  la  tres  sage  Helo'is, 

Pour  qui  fut  chatre  et  puis  moine, 
Pierre  Abailart  a  Saint- Deny s  ? 

Pour  son  amour  eut  cette  essoyne  (recompense) 
Semblablement  ou  est  la  royne 

Qui  commanda  que  Buridan 
Fut  jete  en  un  sac  en  Seine  ? 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

La  Roync  Blanche  comme  un  lis, 

Qui  chantait  a  voix  de  sirene, 
Berte  aux  grands  pieds,  Bietris,  Allis  ; 

Harembourges,  qui  tint  le  Maine, 
Et  Jelianne,  la  bonne  lorraine, 

Qu' Anglais  brulcrent  a  Rouen  ; 
Ou  sont-ilz,  Vierge  souveraine  ? 

Mais  ou  sont  les  neiges  d'antan  ? 

Prince,  n'enquerez  de  semaine 

Ou  elles  sont,  ni  de  cet  an. 
Que  ce  refrain  ne  nous  remaine, 

Ou  sont-ilz  les  neiges  d'antan  ? "  ' 

'  Nay;  tell  me  now  in  what  strange  air 
The  Roman  Flora  dwells  to-day, 
Where  Archipiada  hides,  and  where 
Beautiful  Thais  has  passed  away? 
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In  the  following  poem  we  have  old  age  with  all  its  draw- 
backS)  its  griefs,  its  regrets,  and  the  lack  of  honour  that  men 
accord  to  it ;  for  if  Horace  was  right  in  saying,  "  Multa  senem 
circum  veniunt  incommoda "  ("  Old  age  is  besieged  by  dis- 
comforts "),  Juvenal  might  very  well  say  of  old  age  what  he 
said  of  poverty :  ^^  Nil  habet  infelix  durius  in  se  quam  quod 
ridiculos  homines  facit "  ("  There  would  be  nothing  dreadful  in 
it  if  it  were  not  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  men  '*). 

"Car  s'en  jeunesse  il  fut  plaisant, 

Ores  plus  rien  ne  dit  qui  plaise 
Toujours  vieux  singe  est  deplaisant ; 

Moue  il  ne  fait  qui  ne  deplaise. 
S'il  sc  tail  afin  qu'il  complaise, 

II  est  tenu  pour  fol  recru ; 
S*il  parle  on  lui  dit  qu'il  se  taise, 

£t  qu'en  son  prunier  n'a  pas  cru. 


Whence  answers  Echo,  afield,  astray, 

By  mere  or  stream,  around,  below  ? 
Lovelier  she  than  a  wonoan  of  clay  ; 

Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? 

Where  is  wise  Heloise,  that  care 

Brought  on  Abelard,  and  dismay  ? 
All  for  her  love  he  found  a  snare, 

A  maimed  poor  monk  in  orders  grey ; 
And  Where's  the  Queen'  who  willed  to  slay 

Buridan,  that  in  a  sack  must  go 
Afloat  down  Seine — a  perilous  way — 

Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow? 

Where's  that  White  Queen,  a  lily  rare. 

With  her  sweet  song,  the  Siren's  lay  ? 
Where's  Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice  fair  ? 

Alys  and  Ermengarde,  where  are  they  ? 
Good  Joan,  whom  English  did  betray 

In  Rouen  town,  and  burned  her?    No, 
Maiden  and  Queen,  no  man  may  say  ; 

Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? 

Envoy. 
Prinoe,  all  this  week  thou  needst  not  pray. 

Nor  yet  this  year  the  thing  to  know. 
One  burden  answers  ever  and  aye, 
"  Nay,  but  where  is  the  last  year's  snow  ? " 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang  in  «*  Ballades  of  Blue  China.") 
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Aussi  ces  pauvres  femmelettes 

Qui  vieilles  sont  et  n'ont  de  quoi, 
Quand  voyent  jeunes  pucelettes 

En  admenez  {amours)  et  en  requoy, 
Lors  demandent  k  Dieu  pourquoy 

Si  tot  naquircnt  et  a  quel  droit. 
Notre  seigneur  s'en  tait  tout  coi." 

In  another  poem  we  have  beauty  grown  old,  that  is,  beauty 
fled,  and  the  regrets  felt  by  the  lady  bereft  too  soon  of  her 
charms ;  it  is  called  ^  Les  Regrets  de  la  belle  Heaulmiere  jsi 
parvenue  a  vieillesse/' 

"Advis  m'est  que  j'oy  regretter 

La  belle  qui  fut  haulmiere, 
Soit  jeune  fille  lamenter, 

Et  parler  de  cette  maniere : 
'  Ha !  vieillesse  felonne  et  fiere, 

Pour  quoi  m'as  si  tot  abattue  ? 
Qui  me  tient  que  je  ne  me  fiere  (Jrappe) 

Et  qu'a  ce  coup  je  ne  me  tue  ? 

'"Tollu  m'as  ma  haute  franchise 

Que  beaute  m'avait  ordonne 
Sur  clercs,  marchands  et  gens  d'Eglise  . 

Car  alors  n'etait  homme  ne 
Que  tout  le  sien  ne  m'eut  donne, 

Quoi  qu'il  en  fut  des  repentailles 
Pour  que  lui  eusse  abandonne 

Ce  que  refusent  truandailles.' 
•  •  •  • 

" '  Lc  front  ride,  les  cheveux  gris, 

Les  sourcils  chus,  les  yeux  etaints 
Qui  faisaient  et  regards  et  ris, 

Dont  maints  marchands  furent  attaints ; 
Nez  courbes,  de  beaute  lointains, 

Oreilles  pendants  et  moussues, 
Le  vis  {visage)  pali,  mort,  et  detains 

Menton  fonce,  levres  peaussues.' 

"Ainsi  le  bon  temps  regrettons 

Entre  nous,  pauvres  vieilles  sotted, 
Assises  bas  a  croppetons 
Tout  en  un  tas,  comme  pelottes, 
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A  petit  feu  de  chenevottes, 

Tot  allumees,  tot  etaintes; 
£t  jadis  fumes  si  mignottes  I 

Ainsi  en  pend  a  maints  et  maintes." 

And  here  is  Death  herself,  with  all  her  terrors,  for  the  great 
realistic  poet  does  not  fear  to  show  all  that  Death  means,  and 
even  to  arraign  her  and  bring  her  forward  in  a  kind  of  wild 
dance  of  Death.  This  ^^  meditation,"  for  so  it  may  be  called, 
in  its  simplicity  and  horror,  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French 
literature  : — 

"De  pauvrete  me  gourmandant, 
Souventes  fois  me  dit  men  coeur : 
Homme,  ne  te  doulouse  tant  {plains  pas  si  fori\ 
Et  ne  demene  tel  douleur, 
Si  tu  n'as  tant  que  Jacques  Cceur  : 
Mieux  vaut  vivre,  sous  gros  bureaux, 
Pauvre,  qu'avoir  ete  seigneur 
Et  pourrir  sous  riches  tombeaux. 

Mon  pere  est  mort ;  Dieux  en  alt  lame, 
Quant  est  du  corps  il  git  sous  lame  (pierre  tumulaire) 
J'entends  que  ma  mere  mourra; 
•        Et  le  salt  bien  la  pauvre  femme; 
Et  son  ills  point  ne  demourra. 
Je  connais  que  pauvres  et  riches, 
Sages  et  fous,  pretres  et  lais  (laics), 
Noble  et  vilain,  larges  et  chiches, 
Petits  et  grands  et  beaux  et  laids, 
Dames  a  rebrasses  collets  (a  collets  retroussis) 
De  quelconques  conditions, 
Portant  atours  et  bourrelets, 
Mort  saisit  sans  exception. 

Et  meure  Paris  et  Helene, 
Quiconque  meurt,  meurt  a  douleur 
Celui  qui  perd  vent  et  haleine. 
Son  fiel  se  creve  sur  son  cceur; 
Puis  sent  Dieu  sait  quelle  sueur  I 
Et  n'est  de  ses  maux  qui  I'allege ; 
Car  enfants  n'a  frere  ni  sceur 
Qui  lors  voulut  etre  son  plege  {caution), 
12 
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La  mort  le  fait  fremir,  palir, 
Le  nez  courber,  les  veines  tendrc, 
Le  col  enfler  la  chair  moUir. 
Jointes  et  nerfs,  croitre  et  etendre, 
Corps  feminin,  qui  tant  est  tendre, 
Poll,  souef  el  gracieux, 
Te  faudra-t-il  ces  maux  attendre  ? 
Oui,  ou  tout  vif  aller  aux  cieux." 

And  then,  pursuing  human  misery  to  the  very  end — or, 
rather,  it  might  be  said,  with  the  kind  of  bitter,  rude  joy 
which  he  feels  in  convincing  us  and  warning  us  of  our 
annihilation,  the  poet  continues  even  beyond  death  the 
description  of  the  destruction  of  all  that  we  were,  or  thought 
we  were.  Here  is  the  cemetery,  the  charnel-house,  the 
melancholy  irony  of  that  terrible  leveller  of  all  things  that 
we  call  the  tomb: — 

"Quand  je  considere  ces  tetes 
Entassees  en  ces  charniers, 
Tous  furent  maitres  des  requetes 
Ou  tous  de  la  chambre  aux  deniers, 
Ou  tous  furent  porte  paniers  {parte  faix). 
Autant  puis  Tun  que  I'autre  dire ; 
Car  d'eveques  ou  lanterniers 
Je  n*y  connais  rien  a  redire.  • 

"  Et  icelles  qui  s'inclinaient 
Une  contre  autre,  dans  leurs  vies, 
Des  quelles  les  unes  regnaient, 
Des  autres  craintes  et  servies ; 
La  les  vois  toutes  assouvies 
Ensemble  en  un  tas  pele  mele. 
Seigneuries  leur  sont  ravies  : 
Clerc  ni  maitre  ne  s'y  appelle." 

Thus  Villon  has  given  us  the  complete  poem  of  Death.  In 
this  man  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^and  he  belongs  to  that  period 
in  everything,  moreover,  except  style — we  have  the  last  of 
those  poets  who  have  always,  or  nearly  always,  sung  of  God, 
their  lady,  and  their  simple  and  untutored  passions  with  a 
profound  melancholy  and  sadness.  They  had  a  deep  feeling 
of  the  brevity  of  human  joys,  the  long  duration  of  human 
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.  misery,  and  of  '*  death,  the  end  of  all  things,"  as  Shakespeare 
says,  not  always  actually  expressed,  but  as  the  permanent  and 
strongest  principle  of  their  being.  It  was  the  Renaissance  that 
witnessed  the  birth  of  joy,  and  hope  (earthly  hope)  and  confi- 
dence and  optimism  followed ;  and  this  belief  was  to  be, 
relatively  speaking  (for  all  things  are  relative),  a  shining  light 
in  the  history  of  humanity  for  several  centuries.  This  illumi- 
nating belief  was  perhaps  an  illusion,  and  has  passed  away, 
I  think,  in  our  own  century ;  and  for  this  reason,  were 
it  not  for  the  difficulty  of  language,  we  are  nearer  in  feeling 
to  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  were  in  any  degree 
thinkers,  than  to  those  who  flourished  from  1500  to  1800. 
And  of  the  poets  01  the  Middle  Ages  who  have  showed  some 
capacity  for  thought  and  have  felt  deeply,  Villon  was  the  last, 
the  most  perfect  in  his  art,  the  most  representative  of  all  who 
preceded  him,  and  the  greatest. 

A  little  space  must  be  given  to  a  few  poets  who  bring  us  to 
the  threshold  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even,  indeed,  carry 
us  beyond  it.  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais,  of  a  good  and  even 
illustrious  family  of  Angouleme,  born  at  Cognac  in  1466,  was 
Bishop  of  Angouleme  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
and  died  in  1502.  He  was  chiefly  a  translator,  and  put  into 
French  verse  the  "Epistles"  of  Ovid,  the  "iEneid,"  and  the 
"Odyssey."  His  original  works  consisted  of  "La  Chasse 
ou  le  Depart  d'Amour "  and  "  Le  Sijour  d'Honneur." 
The  first  is  a  collection  of  "  pieces  de  circonstances,"  or, 
as  we  should  call  them,  light  verses ;  there  are  rondeaux, 
ballades,  virelais,  as  everywhere.  Saint-Gelais  may  be  com- 
pared with  Charles  d'Orlfans,  without,  however,  the  latter's 
happy  turns  of  expression.  The  other  work  is  a  didactic 
poem  in  allegorical  form,  a  kind  of  manual  of  moral  precepts 
for  the  use  of  young  people.  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais  was 
the  uncle,  or  more  probably  the  father,  of  Mellin  de  Saint- 
Gelais,  also  a  poet,  and  a  greater  one,  celebrated  about  1520. 

Another  father,  likewise  considerably  inferior  to  his  son,  was 
Jean  Marot,  whose  real  name  was  des  Mares,  or  des  Marets  : 
he  was  born  near  Caen,  about  1463.     He  won  the  favour  of 
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Anne  of  Brittany,  who  advanced  him  at  Court.  He  was  valet- 
de-chambre  to  Louis  XIL,  and  after  accompanying  him  to  Italy 
in  1507  and  1508,  wrote  two  accounts  of  his  journey  to 
Genoa  in  poetry  intermingled  with  prose.  His  poetical  works, 
properly  so-called,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Recueil  de  Jean 
Marot  de  Caen,"  and  consist  of  ballades,  chants  royaux,  epistles, 
&c.  Jean  Marot  possessed  some  poetical  ideas  and  a  pleasing, 
somewhat  vivid  imagination ;  but  his  style  is  laboured,  com- 
plicated, stiff,  and  often  difficult  to  read.  He  gave  good 
instruction  to  his  son,  Clement  Marot,  as  the  latter  himself 
tells  us.  He  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  this  period  of 
transition  between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
was  extremely  lacking  in  poetical  genius,  and  in  this  he  may 
be  compared  with  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     Marot  died  at  Cahors  in  1 523. 

Pierre  Gringon,  who  called  himself  Pierre  Gringore,  and 
who  is  often  called  Gringoire,  belongs,  like  Jean  Marot  (perhaps 
even  more),  as  much  to  the  sixteenth  as  to  the  fifteenth 
century;  in  his  style  he  belongs  so  much  more  to  the  pre-  ' 

ceding  age  than  to  the  coming  century  that  he  may  be  rightly  I 

named  here.     He  was  born  about  1475,  probably  at  Caen,  and  I 

died   about   1545.      Scarcely  anything  is  known  or   his  life.  I 

He  belonged  to  the  Enfants  sans  Soucij  and  was  one  of  the  most  I 

important  dignitaries  of  that  celebrated  society  ;  his  title  was  | 

that  of  "  McreSotte,"  almost  the  highest  rank  in  the  hierarchy  1 

of  this  corporation.     He  was  a  most  prolific  writer,  and  wrote  | 

dramatic  works,  didactic  works,  satirical  works,  and  works  to  j 

which    no   precise   title   can    be   given.       His  poems  with  a  | 

didactic  and   moral  purpose  are  the   '^  Chiteau  de  Labour  "  | 

{travail)^  the  "  Chiteau  d'Amour,"  the  "  Notables  Enseigne- 
ments,"  the  "  Proverbcs  par  Quatrains."  The  satirical  works 
are  entitled  "Folles  Enterprises,"*"  Abus  du  Monde,"  "Feintises 
du  Monde,"  &c.  They  are  a  curious  combination  (which  shows 
perhaps  a  certain  lack  of  proportion)  of  solemnity  and  fun,  of 
important  matters  and  matters  of  no  importance,  of  the 
pedantic  and  the  comic.  But  withal  there  is  much  verve 
and  vigour,  rare  in  his  age,  and  rare  indeed  in  him,  but 
still   to   be   found.      He    took  part   in  all  the  political  and 
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religious  quarrels  of  his  time,  and  wrote  polemical  works, 
such  as  the  '^  Complainte  des  Milanais,"  ^^  TEntreprise 
de  Venise,"  "  TEspoir  de  Paix,"  &c.  He  was  a  literary  man 
of  the  greatest  reputation  as  a  pamphleteer,  an  orator  in  verse, 
a  satirist,  a  director  of  the  theatre.  With  all  due  sense  of 
proportion,  he  may  certainly  be  considered  the  Voltaire  of  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
He  had  great  pretensions  to  learning,  moreover,  and  the 
portrait  which  is  displayed  at  the  beginning  of  nearly  all  hi& 
works  is  well  known — Gringore  in  the  costume  of  "  Mere 
Sotte,"  with  the  motto,  "  Tout  par  raison,  raison  partout,  par 
tout  raison  "  ("  Everything  in  reason,  reason  everywhere,  in  all 
things  reason  *').  He  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of 
letters  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  he  deserves 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  detailed  study,  which  has  not  yet  been 
made.  We  shall  return  to  him  later  on,  when  we  deal  with 
the  drama. 

This  account  of  the  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century  will  not 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  (act  that  this  was  the 
age  of  the  innumerable  "  Arts  poetiques  "  and  treatises  on  versifi- 
cation. More  and  more  poetry  concerned  itself  with  technique^ 
and  explained  far  too  much  its  methods.  The  most  curious 
of  these  essays  is  an  extremely  valuable  anonymous  compilation 
published  in  1499,  called  ^^  Le  Jardin  de  Playsance  et  Fleur  de 
Rh^torique.'*  The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  art  of 
poetry,  and  describes  in  the  most  detailed  manner  the  rules  for 
the  different  poems  of  a  definite  form,  and  all  the  various 
rhymes  which  were  then  used,  from  the  rtme  equivoquie  {aqua 
vcx\  the  rhyme  of  several  syllables,  which  is  considered  the 
most  beautiful  of  all,  to  the  rime  de  goret  (j/V),  simple  assonance, 
which  is  condemned  with  great  contempt.  Treatises  of  this 
kind  enormously  increased  at  the  beginning  of  and  all  through 
the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  author  of  this  anonymous  essay 
calls  by  the  name  of  rhetoric  what  we  know  as  poetry  or 
poetics.  This  nomenclature  is  quite  new.  Eustache 
Dcschamps  in  his  '^  Art  de  dictier  Chansons,"  in  classifying 
the  arts,  names  the  seven  liberal  arts  as  follows  :  Grammar, 
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logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic  (j/V),  music,  astronomy ; 
and  poetry  was  included  in  the  term  music,  and  not  in 
rhetoric.  This  new  name  explains  why  a  whole  great  school 
of  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  called  Us  Rhitoriqueun. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  ^^  Jardin  de  Playsance  "  there  is  an 
extremely  valuable  anthology  of  all  the  poets  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  introduces  us  to  poets  whom  otherwise  we 
should  not  know,  and  informs  us  concerning  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  the  selections  the  author  gives  from  the  poets  already 
known  to  us. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    DRAMA 

The  fifteenth  century  possessed  a  flourishing  drama  of  great 
and  varied  activity.  This  is  the  period  when  comedy 
separated  and  differentiated  itself  from  serious  drama,  even 
though  this  latter  often  retained  the  comic  element.  It  was 
the  period  when  the  constitution  of  the  theatre  was  regularly 
established  by  the  creation  of  corporations  or  confraternities  of 
actors  and  authors ;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  period,  from  all  points 
of  view,  not  only  of  the  adolescence,  but  of  the  full  and 
flourishing  youth  of  the  French  drama. 

Let  us  first  treat  of  the  material  constitution,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  French  theatre  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  organisers 
and  actors  of  the  drama  were  composed  in  overwhelming 
majority  of  middle-class  citizens,  and  also  of  Government 
oflicials  (clerks  of  the  Bazoche  or  Palace  of  Justice),  some- 
times of  nobles,  and  even  on  occasion  of  priests.  They  banded 
themselves  together  into  companies,  societies,  associations,  and 
corporations,  either  for  a  short  period  or  for  an  indefinite  time, 
which  time,  in  the  case  of  one  of  these  societies,  lasted  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Under  the  auspices  of  a 
contemporary  author,  who  was  generally  one  of  their  number, 
these  bodies  increased  and  multiplied,  bringing  together  actors 
who  gave  their  services  gratuitously  in  such  numbers  that  it 
might  have  been  said  that  a  performance  in  those  days  con 
sisted  in  one  half  of  the  town's  entertaining  the  other.  They 
rehearsed  among  themselves,  acted  among  themselves,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ordinary  commercial  avocations  until  a  new 
undertaking  was  organised. 
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The  actors  not  formed  into  companies  belonged  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  and  sometimes  included  women  and 
little  girls  who  took  the  parts  of  angels.  Tapestries,  furniture, 
and  ornaments  were  generally  lent  by  rich  people  of  the  town, 
and  even  by  the  churches.  The  stage,  shallow  but  immense 
in  length,  was  made  to  represent  several  places — for  instance, 
a  house  on  the  right,  a  church  on  the  left,  a  desert,  a  forest, 
a  seashore,  with  a  cave  at  either  extremity.  At  the  back  a 
sort  of  loggia  on  the  first  floor  represented  Paradise,  from 
whence  the  angels  descended  by  machinery,  and  where,  by 
machinery  also,  the  souls  ascended,  portrayed  by  an  actress 
or  an  actor  in  a  long  white  dress.  At  the  place  where  the 
prompter's  box  now  stands  a  sort  of  funnel  or  open  mouth 
simulated  the  door  of  hell,  whence  demons  emerged  to  in- 
vade the  scene.  Among  the  divers  and  numerous  corporations 
which  were  organised  for  dramatic  representations  the  most 
important  were  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion,  the  Sots,  or  the 
£n&nts  sans  Souci,  and  the.Bazochiens.  The  Confreres  de  la 
Passion,  after  having  acted  without  regulated  authority  during 
several  years,  were  officially  constituted  on  December  4,  1402, 
under  letters  patent  by  Charles  VI.  authorising  them  to 
perform  under  the  superintendence  of  three  officers. 

They  played  serious  and  comic  pieces  (of  which  we  shall 
later  give  the  names)  either  alone  or  in  association  with  the 
Eniants  sans  Souci.  The  representations  in  which  they 
played  in  this  way,  tragic  and  comic  combined,  were  called 
Pois  Pilis.  The  Confraternity  played  at  the  Hdpital  de  la 
Trinit^  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years. 

In  1539  they  left  the  Hdpital  de  la  Trinitd  to  act  at  the 
H6tel  de  Flandres,  Rue  des  Vieux-Augustins.  It  was  then 
that  the  difficult  and  disturbed  period  of  their  history  began. 
We  must  remember  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  no  longer  quite  safe  to  personate,  even  in  a  spirit 
of  piety,  the  saints,  the  Virgin,  and  God  Himself,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  Not  only  the  Reformation,  but 
especially  the  Renaissance,  had  sown  the  seeds  of  controversy 
and  of  scepticism,  rendering  religious  spectacular  displays 
perilous,  even  when  they  were  not  unconvincing  and  subject 
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to  ridicule.  From  1540  onward  we  find  either  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  or  the  judicial  authorities  constantly  uneasy, 
and  interfering  with  regard  to  the  worthy  Confreres.  In  1542 
there  was  a  petition  by  the  Attorney-General  complaining  that 
on  the  days  of  representation,  which  were  Sundays,  divine 
service  was  neglected  even  by  the  priests  on  account  of  the 
attraction  of  the  spectacle  ;  that  holy  things  unworthily  por- 
trayed become  objects  of  jest,  by  which  both  religion  and  faith 
were  threatened ;  and  that  performances  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament  incited  to  Judaism,  &c.  As  a  result,  the  per- 
formances of  the  Confreres  de  la  Passion  were  restricted 
to  uncanonical  days.     This  was  the  first  blow. 

In  1543,  ^'^^  Hdtel  de  Flandres  having  been  demolished,  the 
Confreres  were  installed  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne,  Rue 
Mauconseil,  where  they  remained  until  the  disruption  of  the 
association.  In  1548  an  edict  was  issued  by  Parliament 
at  once  favourable  and  unfavourable  to  the  Confreres  :  favour- 
able in  that  it  gave  them  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  dramatic 
representations  (certain  strolling  companies  having  begun  to 
introduce  themselves  furtively  into  Paris)  ;  unfavourable, 
because  it  forbade  the  performance  of  pieces  founded  on  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament. 

What,  then,  did  they  act  until  1597  ?  We  do  not  know. 
Very  likely  pieces  still  on  sacred  subjects,  but  somewhat 
disguised  and  not  bearing  the  same  names  as  formerly.  Possibly 
plays  on  classical  subjects,  which  were  just  then  coming  into 
vogue.  The  monopoly  was  confirmed  by  edicts  of  1552, 
1560,  and  1567,  which  proves  that  they  required  this  confirma- 
tion, and  that  plays  were  being  produced  in  all  directions. 

In  1597,  probably  to  save  themselves  from  complete  anni- 
hilation, they  asked  for  and  obtained  letters  patent  authorising 
them  to  give  performances  on  sacred  subjects.  Parliament 
again  opposed  this  by  an  edict  of  1598.  The  King  finally 
gave  way.  It  was  then  that  the  Confraternity  ceased  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  the  undertaking.  They  hired  out  their 
premises  to  a  troop  of  comedians,  who  had  for  their  dramatic 
manager  the  celebrated  Hardy.  The  Confraternity  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  comedians.     The  disagreements 
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between  landlords  and  tenants  lasted  from  1615  to  1676. 
The  comedians  held  that,  as  they  paid  their  full  dues  of  rent, 
they  were  only  responsible  to  royal  and  to  judicial  authority  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession.  They  ended  by  gaining  their 
case,  at  first  partially,  being  obliged  to  pay  only  a  quit-rent  to 
the  Confraternity  ;  then  totally,  by  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Confraternity  itself. 

This  latter  decision  was  not  confirmed  till  1676.  At  this 
date  a  royal  edict  declared  that  the  Confraternity  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  its  possessions  were  to  be  granted  to  the 
Hopital-General.  For  some  time  previously  the  public  had 
lost  sight  of  the  association,  and  spoke  only  of  the  comedians 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  ;  it  had  existed  during  two  entire 
centuries,  and  had  taken  seventy-four  years  for  the  process  of 
dissolution. 

The  Enfhnts  sans  Souciy  or  Sots^  were  young  men  01  good 
family,  well  educated  and  artistic,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VL  also  obtained  lett  ers  patent  to  exist  as  a  cor- 
poration, and  to  give  themselves  up  to  divers  amusements,  the 
chief  one  of  which  was  play-acting.  They  had  a  leader  who 
called  himself  the  ^'Prince  des  Sots,"  a  subordinate  leader 
called  "Mere  Sotte,"  and  a  host  of  officials  with  equally 
whimsical  designations.  They  generally  acted  comical  and 
satirical  pieces  full  of  topical  allusions.  They  were  the 
Aristophanes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  According  to  the 
indulgence  or  severity  of  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  their 
dialogues  were  of  a  boldness  that  would  seem  to  us  incredible 
nowadays,  or  of  exemplary  prudence  and  wisdom.  This 
society  practically  constituted  the  whole  of  "  the  Press "  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  in  the  sixteenth  century  journalism 
already  existed  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  lampoons,  which, 
except  for  irregularity  ot  publication,  were  already  in  a  sense 
newspapers. 

The  pieces  played  by  the  Sots  were  called  SotieSj  a 
derivation  from  the  name.  Gringore,  one  of  the  "Meres 
Sottes,"  was  also  their  principal  author  and  manager  during 
a  long  period.  The  association  lasted,  though  dwindling  in 
importance,  during  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
a  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  up  to  the  year  1659. 
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The  Clercs  of  the  Basoche  (Palace  of  Justice,  Basilica),  or 
Bazochiens,  were  of  a  somewhat  earlier  origin.  They  never 
held  a  regulated  official  position  as  players^  because  they 
already  possessed  privileges,  practices,  and  respected  customs 
as  a  legal  corporation  from  the  year  1303  (the  date  is 
doubtful).  They  acted  upon  the  marble  table  of  the  Palace 
of  Justice  itself  both  farces  and  moralities.  The  word 
"  farce "  is  very  old  in  literary,  or  rather  in  popular,  history. 
It  is  the  most  ancient  word  used  in  French  for  a  piece 
designed  to  create  laughter.  As  for  the  word  "  morality," 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  indicated  a 
story  with  a  moral  combined  with  allegory.  Such  was  the 
dramatic  ^^ morality"  in  its  earliest  form,  rendered  into 
dialogue  and  staged.  As  time  went  on  some  slight  modifi- 
cations were  introduced,  but  the  original  characteristics  were 
never  superseded.  The  Bazochiens  continued  as  a  legal 
corporation  until  1789,  but  as  players  we  lose  sight  of 
them  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  their  performances  were 
interdicted  in  1540,  their  "king"  suppressed  by  Henri  III., 
and  it  would  seem  as  though  from  that  time  they  became 
merged  in  the  Enfants  sans  Souci. 

Such  were  the  theatres  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  things 
considered,  they  enjoyed  much  liberty.  Nevertheless  censor- 
ship existed  :  in  Paris,  in  the  persons  of  three  Court  officials 
delegated  to  supervise  the  "  Confraternity  of  the  Passion  "  (and 
doubtless  all  other  companies),  and  in  the  provinces  in  the 
person  of  an  ordinary  official  of  the  diocese. 

And  what  did  these  companies  of  players  act,  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces  ?  Chiefly  pieces  analogous  to  those  of  the 
fourteenth  century — to  the  miracles^  but  more  considerable, 
longer,  requiring  a  greater  number  of  actors  and  bearing  a 
different  name.  They  were  called  misfires.  The  word 
should  be  written  misfire  and  not  mysfire^  its  derivation 
being  from  minisferium^  and  not  from  musfirion^  and  signi- 
fying action,  drama,  instead  of  something  mysterious. 
Pantomime  misfires  without  speech  are  very  ancient. 
They  go  back  beyond  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were 
generally   organised  as   a  corollary  to  public   festivals,  royal 
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processions,  commemorations,  and  such*like.  Spoken  mis- 
tires  began  with  the  fifteenth  century  or  rather  earlier. 
Apparently  misfires  had  more  varied  sources  than  the 
miracles.  These  latter,  although  we  can  form  no  decided 
opinion,  having  so  few  specimens  to  judge  by,  seldom  left 
the  domain  of  popular  religious  legend.  The  authors  of  the 
mistiresy  enlarging  their  circle,  used  not  only  popular  legends 
but  the  sacred  books  of  the  Apocrypha  (see  '^Legende 
Doric "  of  Jaques  de  Voraginc,  very  generally  known  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  "  Actes  de  Pilate,"  "  Histoire  de  la 
Nativiti  de  Marie,"  &c.).  They  also  took  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  even  from  the  legends 
of  antiquity.  The  most  celebrated  misfires  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  the  "  Mistere  du  Vieil  Testament,"  a  play  of 
about  sixty  thousand  lines,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
series  of  sacred  tragedies,  each  connected  with  the  other ; 
''  Le  Mistere  de  la  Passion,*'  by  Arnoul  Griban ;  "  Les 
Actes  des  Apdtres,"  an  extensive  dramatic  composition  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  lines  by  Arnoul  and  Simon  Griban  ; 
the  "Vie  de  Monseigneur  St.  Didier,"  by  Guillaume 
Flamant ;  "  La  Passion  et  Vengeance  de  Jesus  Christ,"  by 
Eustache  Mercadi  ;  "  L'histoire  de  la  Destruction  de  Troyes 
la  Grant,"  by  Jaques  Millet  ;  the  "  Mistere  de  St.  Loys," 
by  Gringore,  &c. 

These  dramas  are  for  the  most  part  interminable.  They 
could  be  played  in  sections,  and  some,  indeed,  extended  over 
several  days.  In  the  "  Vie  de  Monseigneur  St.  Didier  "  the 
whole  life  of  the  saint  was  given,  in  addition  to  the  taking 
and  sacking  of  a  city,  miracles,  miraculous  healings,  the 
resurrection  of  dead  children,  and  other  events.  They  are 
all  saturated  with  the  marvellous,  except  the  "Mistere  de 
St.  Louis."  They  are  chaotic  in  form  and  lack  coherency. 
Anachronisms  abound  at  every  turn.  Antiquity,  whether 
sacred  or  profane,  appears  clothed  in  the  garments,  the  ideas 
and  beliefs,  even  in  the  habits  and  the  language,  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  There  is  always  a  jester,  analogous  to 
the  Spanish  gracioso  or  the  English  "clown"  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  whose  business  it  is  to  punctuate  the  action 
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with  jokes  and  epigrams.  Sometimes  the  part  of  jester  is 
undertaken  by  the  Devil  himself.  This  medley  of  serious 
and  comic,  of  tragic  and  burlesque,  is  deliberately  premedi- 
tated ;  for  sometimes  when  not  included  in  the  text  a  note 
is  added  recommending  its  impromptu  introduction,  quite  in 
the  style  of  the  "  Commedia  dell'  .Arte,"  which  says,  "  Ex- 
temporise here  some  anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
laugh  among  the  audience." 

Neither  the  unities  of  time,  place,  nor  action  are  held  to  in 
these  compositions,  as  may  well  be  supposed.  The  art  of 
plot- weaving,  or  of  leading  up  to  a  final  climax,  is  equally 
ignored.  Just  as  an  opening  song  generally  prefigured  in 
gesture  the  final  catastrophe,  so  in  the  same  way  a  pro- 
logue had  for  its  object  in  the  misfires  first  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  spectators,  and  then  to  relate  in  brief  the 
entire  story  about  to  be  produced  on  the  stage,  inclusive  of 
the  catastrophe.  The  play,  whether  occupying  one  or 
several  days,  concluded  with  an  epilogue,  conveying  thanks 
to  the  spectators,  and  in  addition  a  regular  sermon  in  verse, 
most  Christian  and  edifying  in  its  teaching.  Sometimes  a 
moraStiy  of  which  the  germ  had  been  suggested  in  the 
mistere^  was  played  after  the  misthe^  exactly  as  the  satirical 
drama  at  Athens  was  played  after  the  tragic  trilogy ;  or  else 
a  moraltte  or  a  farce  was  inserted   between  two  misfires. 

These  facts  are  more  applicable  to  the  provinces  than  to 
Paris.  In  Paris  theatrical  performances  were  more  regular, 
indulging  in  none  of  those  prolonged  representations  (or  very 
rarely);  but  in  the  provinces,  when  a  dramatic  company 
was  formed  it  was  the  daily  life  which  was  suspended,  and 
sometimes  for  as  long  as  a  week  misfires  were  piled  upon 
farces  and  moralifis  upon  misfires. 

These  misfires  were  generally  written  in  lines  of  eight 
syllables.  The  last  line  of  each  stanza,  which  was  usually 
shorter,  and  formed  a  stopping-point,  rhymed  with  the  first 
line  of  the  following  stanza — an  arrangement  very  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  have  already  noticed.  We 
ought  to  add  that  all  other  forms  and  lengths  of  line  are  to 
be  found  in  the  misfires^  even  the  Alexandrine  form,  although 
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this  is  much  rarer.  The  Alexandrine,  however,  is  made 
use  of,  if  required  by  the  classical  subject,  as  in  the 
"  Destruction  de  Troyes  la  Grant."  The  alternation  of 
lines  of  «ix  syllables  and  one  syllable,  which  would  be  un- 
pleasing  in  our  ears,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Mistere  de 
St.  Didier"  ("Chacun  tqn  entreprise — Prise").  A  last  line 
of  four  syllables,  coming  after  a  line  of  eight  syllables,  is  very 
frequent,  and  the  line  of  five  syllables,  as  a  final  line  after  a 
couplet  of  eight  syllables,  is  occasionally  met  with — for 
instance,  in  the  "  Passion  "  of  Arnoul  Gr^ban.  The  eflFect 
is  pretty  : — 

"  Berger  qui  a  sa  panetiere 
Bien  cloant,  ferme  et  entiere, 
C'est  un  petit  roi." 

The  line  of  ten  syllables,  which  was  pre-eminently  the  line 
in  French  poetry  up  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particu- 
larly in  epic  verse,  appears  frequently  in  the  more  serious  of 
the  mistkres.  As  in  all  mediaeval  versification  the  caesura  is 
not  much  marked,  and  falls  agreeably  on  a  mute  syllable  : — 

"  Hardiesse  |  de  pompeuse  noblesse" 

— an  example  which  is  quite  unacceptable  to  us,  but  which 
proves,  as  do  many  other  instances  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  the  mute  e  was  sounded  more 
definitely  in  former  times.'  There  were  some  audacious 
enjambements  which  would  appear  quite  amazing  to  us.     The 

■  "Quand  je  considere  ccs  teles 

Entasse^s  |  en  ces  «harniers/'  (Villon.) 

"Combien  de  maux  sont  venus  par  envie 
Qui  d^vic  I  les  justes  et  les  bons.*'  (Ibid.) 

"  Destourbe^  |  ne  soit  ni  prise 
De  robeurs,  ecumeurs  de  mer." 

(Charles  dOrlcans,) 

•'  Vent  ni  roarer  |  ne  lui  nuise."  (Ibid.) 

Marot  introduced  the  feminine  ending,  which  consists  in  not  ending  the 
first  htmisHch  with  an  e  mute  without  eliding  it.    But,  with  the  exception 
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famous  rime  iquivoqueey  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
which  was  used  so  extensively  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
not  very  frequently  met  with  in  the  mistires.  It  is,  however, 
found  there  occasionally  : — 

"  II  sera  bon  en  hommes  sages 
De  I'ecrire  en  divers  langages, 
Aiin  au  moins  que  les  passants 
Etrangiers  ne  passent  pas  sans 
Entendre  qu'il  signifiera." 

Thus  versification  had  reached  a  high  degree  of  elegance. 
The  rhythms  of  the  singing  parts  were  exceedingly  varied. 
There  is  a  certain  strophe  quoted  by  M.  de  JuUeville  in 
his  study  of  the  misthres  which  he  justly  says  is  as  in- 
genious in  the  complication  and  symmetry  of  its  rhythm 
as  the  strophes  of  Sophocles,  and,  we  might  add,  as  those 
of  Ronsard.  Indeed,  the  authors  of  the  misthes  employed 
for  the  singing  parts  of  their  dramas  all  the  rhythmic  re- 
sources of  their  time :    the   ballade    frequently,    the   virelai 

of  the  hemistich^  it  is  legitimate  to  count  the  e  mute  as  a  syllable  when 
placed  before  a  consonant. 

"La  partie  brutale  alors  vient  prendre  empire 
Dessus  la  sensitive.  ..."  (Molih^e. 

**  Et  tout  le  changement  que  je  trouve  a  la  chose 
Est  d'etre  Sosi<;  battu."  (76/^.) 

"  Esprit  bouche,  dis-moi,  jou^-t-on  dans  ton  bourg  ? " 

{Scarron.) 

In  a  word,  the  e  mute  was  not  mute  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  in  the 
seventeenth,  nor  in  the  eighteenth,  and  should  never  have  become  so  in 
our  days.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  called  the  e  feminine,  which  is 
more  correct.  It  was  pronounced  as  the  e  in  je^  ICy  se.  Notice  that  we  say, 
"  Attrapcz-le,*'  and  not  "  Attrapez-l*."  In  Auvergne  I  have  heard  people 
say :  "  Ou  suis-j^  f  "  "  Suis-je  "  formed  a  single  word,  as  in  the  present 
French  pronunciation  ;  only  the  accent  was  on  the  e  and  not  on  the  i . 

Of  e  mutes  in  general,  Voltaire  said  (letter  to  the  Abbe  d'Olivet, 
January  5,  1767) :  "  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  which  pronounces  the 
e  mute  except  ours."  This  proves  that  they  were  pronounced  in  our 
country.  Of  the  c  mute  at  the  end  of  verse  lines  he  said  :  "  These  endings 
leave  in  the  ear  a  sound  which  persists  after  the  word  has  been  spoken, 
like  a  spinet  which  resounds  after  the  fingers  have  ceased  to  touch  the 
keys. '  This  proves  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  e  mute  was  very  definite. 
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single  or  double  (which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  our 
triolet),  taking  liberties  with  the  form  by  using  it  in  broken 
dialogue  and  in  the  most  pathetic  parts.  The  metre  so  well 
known  in  later  days  of  Remi  Belleau'Si/i/r//("  Avril  Thonneur 
et  des  mois — £t  des  bois — Avril  la  douce  espdrance  .  .  .")  and 
of  Sara  in  the  *' Orientales "  of  Hugo,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  which  goes  back  far  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
is  often  employed  by  the  authors  of  the  misfires.  They 
start  it  either  with  a  masculine  rhyme,  like  Belleau,  or  with 
a  feminine  one,  like  Hugo. 

All  these  dramatic  poems  are  for  us  practically  unreadable. 
They  are  very  inferior  to  the  productions  of  poets  even  of 
the  second  rank,  who  contemporaneously  wrote  ballades, 
rondeaux.  Court  poems,  and  others  of  that  class.  It  is 
evident  that  dramatic  poems  in  the  fifteenth  century  were 
written  for  acting,  and  for  nothing  else.  As  a  general  rule, 
work  written  with  this  object  is  always  poor,  especially  when 
the  appeal  is  to  a  miscellaneous  and  uneducated  public.  One 
may  almost  gauge  the  quality  of  a  piece  by  the  size  of  the 
theatre.  At  the  times  when  theatres  were  of  vast  dimensions 
dramatic  poems  ceased  to  be  works  of  art.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  audiences  became  more  restricted,  they  became  again 
literary.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise  at  times 
when  not  only  was  the  playhouse  an  immense  one,  but 
when  the  playhouse  did  not  exist  at  all,  and  the  performance 
took  place  in  a  public  square.  The  really  brilliant  epochs  of 
the  French  theatre  were  the  sixteenth  century  (the  epoch  of 
plays  written  for  performance  in  college  halls  on  the  occasions 
of  fetes  and  to  an  audience  of  scholars) ;  the  seventeenth  century 
(when  the  houses  held  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  persons  at 
most)  ;  and  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  very  multiplicity 
of  theatres  permits  the  common  people  to  have  one  of  their 
own,  and  the  literary  classes  to  frequent  houses  averaging  not 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  high-priced  seats.  This  law  is 
irrefragable.  No  doubt  it  might  be  upset  by  the  coming  of  a 
great  dramatic  genius,  for  genius  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
law  either  for  its  birth  or  for  its  manifestations.  But  in  the 
fifteenth  century  there  was  no  development  of  dramatic  genius, 
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and  the  conditions  were  about  the  worst  possible  for  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  talent  to  matters  theatrical 

Nevertheless  there  may  be  found,  even  in  the  literature  of 
the  mistireSy  some  dramatic  situations  of  interest,  for  the  demon 
of  drama  is  in  French  blood  and  always  will  out.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  certain  dialogues  of  malicious  intention  disguised 
as  simplicity,  isolated  passages  of  a  candid  and  sometimes 
vigorous  eloquence.  M.  de  JuUeville  notices — ^and  I  endorse 
his  opinion — a  scene  in  "Esther"  from  the  "Vieil  Testa- 
ment "  which  has  real  qualities  of  precision  and  force.  But, 
all  things  considered,  the  theatre  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  far  larger  in  output  than  the  theatre  of  the  preceding 
century,  is  distinctly  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  Griseldas  and 
the  wicked  nuns  of  1350  are  far  more  interesting  than  the 
Abrahams,  the  Abels,  the  Jacobs,  and  the  St.  Didiers  of  1470. 

But  it  may  be  said  without  the  least  exaggeration  that  it 
was  otherwise  with  comedy.  Comedy  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  particularly  in  the  fifteenth,  was  extremely  amus- 
ing in  France,  lively  and  rapid  in  movement,  dramatic  in  type, 
and  clear-sighted,  if  not  very  profound,  in  social  conclusions. 
I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  theory  of  M.  de  JuUeville,  who 
believes  that  between  the  tragic  theatre  of  before  1550  and  the 
tragic  theatre  of  after  1550  there  had  been  a  break,  a  lack  of 
continuity,  involving  a  new  start.  But  between  the  early 
French  comic  theatre  and  the  modern  French  comic  theatre 
there  was  sequence,  successive  inspiration,  and  continuous 
development. 

We  have  diverged  from  the  history  of  comedy  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  At  that  time  farces  came  into  being, 
which  were  originally  called  fabuUe  farcita^  that  is  to  say, 
fables  farciis  (written  in  mixed  Latin  and  French).  These  are 
what  the  Bazochiens  played  on  the  table  of  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  They  ran  generally  to  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
iines^  and  dealt  more  largely  with  professional  absurdities  and 
skits  on  their  own  society  than  with  any  other  subject. 
Towards  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during  its  course,  these 
farces,  without  losing  their  original  name,  assumed  a  number 
oi  others,  their  t}'pe  of  play  becoming  in  a  manner  subdivided. 
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It  was  thus  that  the  "D6bats,"  the  "  Disputes,"  the  "Mono- 
logues," the  "Confessions,"  the  "Sermons  joyeux,"  &c., 
arose.  These  were  a  kind  of  burlesque  and  subdivision  of  the 
farce.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  "Sermon  des  Quatre 
Vents,"  the  "Sermon  d'un  Quartier  de  Mouton,"  the 
"Monologue  de  la  Fille  bateliere,"  the  "Monologue  du 
Pelerin  passant,"  the  "  Monologue  du  Rdsolu,"  the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  fashion  of  that  time  by  Roger  de  Collerye,  secretary 
to  the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  head  of  the  Society  des  Foux  of 
Auxerre  (about  1500),  who  was,  perhaps — but  this  is  much 
disputed — the  original  type  of  the  popular  Roger  Bontemps. 

These  farces,  by  whatever  name  they  are  known,  and  of 
which  we  possess  a  great  number,  are  practically  fabliaux  in 
dialogue,  and,  like  all  fabliaux^  are  a  covert  attack  on  society 
in  general.  They  jeer  at  the  middle-class,  the  army,  the 
Church,  and  the  artisans. 

Against  the  Church  we  have  the  "  Farce  du  Frere  Guille- 
bert,"  the  "  Farce  des  Brus  "  (containing  the  first  sketch  of 
Tartufe),  the  "  Farce  du  Pardonneur  et  du  Triacleur  "  (a  satire 
against  indulgences),  and  the  "  Farce  des  Thiologastres,"  much 
more  modern  (1523),  which  ridicules  the  Sorbonne  and  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  "Mercure  d'Allemagne "  (Reform)  to  re- 
habilitate it. 

Against  the  army  we  may  quote  the  "Franc  Archer  de 
Bagnolet"  (monologue)  and  the  "Trois  Galants  et  Philippot," 
a  satire  on  soldierly  cowardice. 

On  the  foibles  and  oddities  of  the  artisan  class  we  find 
burlesques  relating  to  cobblers,  tinkers,  hosiers,  sweeps,  &c. 
This  was  a  kind  of  renewal  of  the  Fabula  tabernaria  of  the 
Latins,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Diderot,  when  he  wished 
to  "  substitute  professional  types  for  individuals,"  did  no  more 
than  go  back  to  the  accepted  farce  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  it  was  above  all  marriage,  and  trivial  or  serious  domestic 
quarrels,  that  inspired  incessantly  the  sallies  of  our  ancient 
farce-makers.  We  may  quote  in  this  connection  the  "  Farce 
du  nouveau  Marid,"  where  the  bridegroom  consults  a  doctor 
on  what  awaits  him,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of 
a  particular  chapter  ot  Rabelais,  and  01  a  particular  scene  in  the 
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*'  Mariagc  Forc^ "  of  Moliere  ;  the  "  Farce  de  Georges  le 
Vcaxi,"  which  more  than  foreshadows  the  "  Georges  Dandin  " 
of  Moliere  ;  the  very  pretty  farce,  a  little  higher  in  tone, 
which  is  called  "Le  Plaidoyer  de  la  Simple  et  de  la  Husie" ; 
the  "Farce  des  Femmes  qui  veulent  refondre  leurs  Maris," 
and  the  excellent  "Farce  du  Cuvier."  This  latter  is  classical, 
and  worthy  of  being  so.  A  husband,  submissive,  but  a  for- 
malist (already  a  regular  character  in  comedy),  undertakes 
to  fulfil  punctually  all  the  wishes  of  his  wife  on  condition  that 
they  are  previously  drawn  up  in  a  bond,  forming  a  charter  or 
constitution  of  the  household,  within  the  limits  of  which  he 
will  hold  himself  in  bondage,  but  outside  which  he  will  be  free 
of  all  obligation.  This  husband  is  a  philosopher  and  a  socio- 
logist ;  he  knows  that  true  liberty  consists  in  realising  how  far 
one  is  pledged,  and  in  only  being  pledged  within  the  confines 
of  the  law.  His  wife  has  drawn  up  a  very  detailed  bond  of 
great  length,  in  which  everything  has  been  apparently  foreseen, 
and  the  husband  keeps  to  it  strictly.  Then  one  day  she  falls 
into  a  wash-tub.  "  Pull  me  out  !  "  she  cries.  The  husband 
replies,  "  It  is  not  in  my  bond."  "  Save  me,  I  beg  of  you." 
The  husband  quietly  reads  the  document  over  again,  and  to 
every  entreaty  of  his  wiie  he  replies,  "  It  is  not  in  my  bond." 
"  I  am  dying."  "  That  is  not  in  my  bond."  "  Do  you  love 
me  no  more  ?  "  "  That  is  not  in  my  bond."  Here  we  have 
already  true  comedy,  amusing,  satirical,  and  even  searching  ; 
here  we  have  already  the  manner,  or  rather  the  art,  of  "  Sans 
Dot "  and  of  the  "  Qu'allait-il  feire  dans  cette  galere  ? "  of 
Moliere. 

And  finally  the  fifteenth  century  witnessed  the  birth  of  the 
inimitable  force  of"  Maitre  Patelin."  By  whom  is  it  ?  Villon 
has  been  suggested,  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  and  Blanchet,  but 
there  are  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  accepting 
any  of  these.  The  authorship  of  "  Maitre  Patelin "  must 
remain  anonymous.  It  is  more  important,  even  in  actual  size, 
than  all  the  other  farces  of  our  early  drama.  It  has  i,6oo  lines 
— that  is  to  say,  it  is  double  the  length  of  all  ordinary 
forces.  It  is  a  capital  play.  To  begin  with,  it  is  a  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  time.     A  lawyer,  cunning  and  lean — 
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Maitre  Renard  in  cap  and  gown  ;  a  merchant  draper  at  once 
credulous  and  thievish  ;  a  peasant,  shrewd  beneath  his  mask  of 
stupidity  :  it  is  a  singularly  happy  survey  of  the  little  world  of 
the  time,  translated  into  a  merry  satire.  It  is  very  probably 
the  work  of  a  Bazochien  of  genius  who  had  seen  at  the 
Palace  of  Justice  mankind  in  Its  least  lovable  aspects,  and  who 
had  the  soul  of  a  La  Rochefoucauld  with  a  bold  and  jovial 
temperament.  Maitre  Patelin,  a  briefless  barrister,  converses 
with  his  wife,  Guillemette,  on  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  deplorable  condition  of  his  wardrobe.  He  goes  to  his 
neighbour  the  draper,  and  by  force  of  cajolery,  promises,  invi- 
tations to  dinner,  and  honeyed  words,  obtains  a  piece  of  cloth 
at  three  times  its  value,  but  on  credit.  The  draper  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  law-suit  with  his  shepherd,  Agnelet,  who 
is  robbing  him.  Agnelet,  when  he  comes  before  the  judge, 
having  previously  been  instructed  by  Patelin,  makes  no  reply 
except  ^  Be  "  and  again  ^^  Be "  to  all  questions  put  to  him. 
He  wins  his  case.  How  can  one  condemn  a  poor  creature  so 
lacking  in  intelligence  ?  But  when  Patelin  asks  for  his  fees, 
Agnelet  makes  no  reply  except  "  Be  "  and  "  Be  **  again  to  all 
his  demands  and  all  his  reasonings.  ^^  Is  it  not  pitiable,"  cries 
Patelin, 

''Qu'un  maraud,  un  mouton  veto, 
Un  mauvais  paillard  me  rigole  r 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  completely  sold,  and  the  turning  or 
the  tables,  so  dear  to  French  comedy,  is  brilliantly  portrayed,  as 
well  as  the  moral  Of  the  ^  biter  bit,"  so  acceptable  to  the  satirical 
common-sense  of  the  French  people  : — 

"  Cheats,  it  is  for  you  that  I  am  writing.  .  .  A  similar  fate  will  be 
yours.  ...  He  who  thought  to  catch  is  himself  caught.  .  .  .  The 
pleasure  is  doubled  in  deceiving  a  deceiver.  ...  He  who  seeks  to 
entangle  others  often  entangles  himself,  as  Merlin  says/'  &c. 

The  sotie^  much  less  important  in  a  literary  sense,  is  neverthe^ 
less  much  more  interesting  in  a  historical  sense.  It  is  nearly 
always  a  satire  or  a  political  pamphlet.  It  does  not  make 
game  of  oddities  of  the  moment,  or  traditional  oddities,  or  the 
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general  weaknesses  of  humanity  ;  it  is  rather  problems  of  the 
time  that  it  stages.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  stood  for 
the  journalism  of  its  epoch.  All  the  disputes  between  the 
throne  and  the  Holy  See,  all  the  quarrels  between  the  people 
and  the  nobles  or  the  Government,  all  Parliamentary  dispu- 
tations— in  a  word,  all  the  aiikirs  of  the  tin^e — were  represented 
in  iotiet. 

Such  was  the  high  social  mission  of  the  Sou.  Their  best 
period  was  under  Louis  XII.,  who  delighted  in  them,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  rallied  by  them  with  an  indulgence 
which  is  to  us  astonishing.  We  shall  never  know  what 
degree  of  liberty,  unlicensed,  unconstituted,  and  unconstitu- 
tional in  ancient  France,  these  companies  possessed — ^a  liberty 
intermittent,  greater  or  less  according  to  the  time,  but  very 
real.  The  sotie  to  a  certain  extent  resembled  Italian  comedy 
by  the  fact  that  certain  conventional  characters,  always  the 
same  ones,  appeared  in  it.  All  were  &qU  :  first,  the  Prince  des 
SotSy  who  was  always  the  principal  character  ;  then  the  Mire 
Sotte^  who  always  took  the  part  of  expositor ;  then  the  aiiairs 
of  the  time,  under  the  guise  of  individuals  who  were  named 
Sots — Sot  PeupUy  Sotti  Commune^  Sotte  Eglise^  &c. ;  and  all  the 
greatest  institutions,  the  nobility,  the  Church,  the  Third 
Estate,  the  King,  the  Pope  (particularly  Julius  II.)  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  under  this  farcical  disguise. 

The  sotie  has  but  little  action  :  it  is  nearly  all  discourse. 
This  will  be  no  surprise  to  those  who  have  studied  its  spirit 
and  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  sotie  is,  in  fact,  a 
satire  in  dialogue.  The  finest  of  the  soties^  and  the  one  in 
which  this  type  of  play  attains  its  culminating  point  while  yet 
remaining  a  sotie^  is  the  Satire  Minipie. 

The  chief  producer  of  soties  at  their  best  moment  was  Pierre 
Gringore,  who  from  about  1500  to  1517,  under  the  name  of 
Mere  Sotte,  managed  the  theatre  of  the  Bazochiens.  Of  his 
compositions  we  still  have  ^^  Le  Jeu  du  Prince  des  Sots  et  de 
Mere  Sotte" ;  "  Le  Faire  et  Dire,  les  Fantaisies  de  Mere  Sotte" ; 
^  Les  Menus  propos  de  Mere  Sotte,"  &c.  It  is  necessary  also 
to  mention  another  famous  sotie^  not  by  Gringore,  but  which 
may  be  by  Jean  Bouchet,  entitled  the  ^'  Sotie  du  Vieux  Monde 
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et  du  Nouveau  Monde  sur  la  Pragma tique  "  (this  was  a  com- 
pact between  the  royal  family  and  the  Holy  See,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  constant  disputes). 

The  sotie  expired  about  1530.  It  was  not  only  in  Paris 
that  it  flourished.  The  sotie  was  played  pretty  nearly 
everywhere.  There  is  a  wr/V,  known  at  Geneva  by  the  name 
of  ^*La  Sotie  des  Biguines,"  which  was  played  in  1523  by  the 
Enfants  du  Bon  Temps.  It  had  for  subject  the  loss  of  the 
municipal  franchise  by  the  town  of  Geneva  when  occupied  by 
Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  morality  belongs  to  a  genus  very  far  removed  from  the 
^arce  and  the  sotie.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  that  the 
morality  grew  out  of  the  sotie — anyhow,  that  the  great  success 
of  the  latter  contributed  to  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
former.  The  Sots,  under  the  name  of  w/iV,  often  acted  plays 
which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  moralities.  Sot  ahusj  Sot 
dissoluj  Sot  corrompUy  Sot  glorieuxy  are  nothing  else  than  moralities. 
At  bottom  the  morality  is  just  an  incident  of  the  time,  a  fait 
divers^  an  anecdote  placed  upon  the  stage.  We  can  easily 
see  to  what  extent  it  differs  from  farce^  which  was  funda- 
mentally comedy,  as  comedy  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  "  new  comedy  "  to  our  days,  whereas  the  sotie  was  a 
question  of  the  time  dramatised.  The  transition  is  evident, 
and  perhaps  also  the  affiliation.  The  fashion  of  treating 
dramatically  a  question  of  the  time  resulted  in  the  fashion  of 
treating  dramatically  a  contemporary  event.  To  put  it  other- 
wise, the  sotie  was  the  ^^  leader  "  dramatised,  the  morality  the 
news  of  the  day  dramatised. 

However  that  may  be,  the  morality  became  a  popular  shor- 
tened form  of  melodrama.  The  critics  of  the  time  and  of  the 
following  period  were  very  circumspect  in  the  matter.  *'If 
the  French  nation  had  required  that  the  morality  should  end 
always  sadly  and  painfully,*'  said  Thomas  Sibilet,  ^^  the  morality 
would  be  a  tragedy.^*  And,  indeed,  such  was  the  morality — a 
sort  of  plebeian  tragedy,  drama,  or  melodrama,  the  question  of 
a  sad  or  a  happy  ending  not  having  the  importance  attributed 
to  it  by  Thomas  Sibilet. 

Finally,  as  secondary  characteristic,  but  one  that  must  not 
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be  lost  sight  of,  the  morality  was  always,  or  nearly  always, 
provided  with  allegorical  characters — Hope,  Faith,  Mercy,  &c. 
This  was  a  law  of  its  being.  From  the  first  allegory  up  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  the  end  of  that  century, 
won  its  way  everywhere  ;  then  the  names  by  which  moralities 
were  called  more  or  less  imposed  this  method  upon  them,  since 
in  the  preceding  century  what  was  known  as  a  morality  was  a 
book  of  devotion,  always  in  allegorical  formula,  or  made  up  of 
allegorical  allusions. 

As  examples  of  moralities  take  the  following  :  The  ^^  Mora- 
lity du  Riche  et  du  Ladre,"  the  "  Morality  nouvelle  d*un  Em- 
pereur  et  de  son  Neveu,"  where  we  find  an  emperor  killing 
his  nephew  with  his  own  hand  for  having  wronged  a 
young  girl ;  then  the  morality  of  entirely  clerical  aspect — 
"  Mundus,"  "  Caro,"  "  Dsemonia  " — in  which  latter  we 
see,  as  in  a  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  a  knight  pursued 
by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  triumphing  in 
the  end  over  each.  Then  there  are  "L*Homme  juste 
et  r  Homme  mondain,"  a  vast  composition  made  up  of 
several  stories  linked  one  to  the  other,  and  full  of  the  most 
moral  and  edifying  admonition  ;  *'  Le  Bien  Advis^  et  ie  Mai 
Advisd,"  inspired  by  the  old  apologue  of  the  double  paths  of 
virtue  and  of  vice  ;  the  '^ Condamnation  du  Banquet"  aimed 
at  gluttony  and  luxury  ;  the  morality  of  "  Une  Villageoise  qui 
alma  mieux  avoir  le  col  coup6  que  de  c^der  a  son  Seigneur," 
who,  of  her  own  free  will,  had  her  throat  cut  by  her  father 
(sixteenth  century) ;  the  morality,  a  learned  one,  drawn  from 
a  Latin  author,  Valerius  Maximus,  of  '*  La  Mere  et  la  Fille," 
the  story  of  a  mother  condemned  to  die  of  starvation,  nourished 
in  prison  by  her  daughter's  milk,  and  ultimately  pardoned  in 
consideration  of  this  pious  fraud. 

Very  often  the  morality  is  political,  and  then  it  approaches 
very  closely  to  the  sotie.  Here  again  we  find  Pierre  Gringore. 
He  wrote  in  151 1  "L'Homme  obstini,"  which  is  nothing 
but  a  pamphlet  against  the  Pope  Julius  IL  In  the  same  order 
of  ideas  we  find  in  1440  the  morality  of  "Metier  et  Marchan- 
dise,"  expressing  the  complaints  of  the  Paris  citizens  against 
the  Praguerii.     The  allegory  is  rather  amusing.     Time,  mean- 
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ing  the  present  time,  whom  every  one  blames,  consents  to 
change  his  costume  in  order  to  become  more  pleasing  $  but  in 
whatever  dress  he  appears  he  is  alwajrs  scouted  because  the 
same  personality  lurks  under  all  his  disguises,  and  the  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk.  That  is  what  the  critics  of  our 
day  would  call  an  idie  de  revue^  and  in  fact  moralities  are 
often  little  more  than  reviews.  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun. 

Some  few  farces  and  some  moralities  are  called  by  the  special 
name  of  ^^  Farces  moralis^es."  Such  a  one  is  rather  a  curious 
piece  called  ^^ Science  et  Anerge  "  (Knowledge  and  Idleness). 
Ignorance  is  there  represented  as  invading  all  society  in 
consequence  of  the  general  indifference. 

All  the  comic  drama  of  the  fifteenth  century,  without  being 
very  literary,  is  very  full  of  vitality,  ftir  more  so  than  the  comic 
drama  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  for  the  higher  Scholasticism, 
while  at  once  stimulating  the  imagination  of  writers,  chilled 
their  lighter  fancy,  their  comic  instincts,  their  Gaelic  wit. 
Also,  be  it  noted  that  it  contains,  at  least  in  germ,  all  the 
possibilities  of  the  French  drama,  tragedy  excepted.  Comedy 
in  its  truest  sense,  which  is  only  the  development  of  ferce ; 
comedy  of  character,  which,  it  must  be  understood,  is  excep- 
tional in  this  connection,  as  in  every  other^  but  which  is  neveF- 
theless  met  with  in  the  "Cuvier,"  in  the  "R&olu,*'  in 
"Philippot,"  in  "Patelin  ";  sentimental  and  pathetic  comedy  ; 
comedy  with  a  moral  drift  or  a  theme ;  pamphleteering 
comedy,  drama,  melodrama,  or  fairy  tales — we  find  the 
elements  of  all  these  in  the  comedy  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  if  La  Chaussee,  Diderot,  and  Sedaine  have  written 
moralities  all  unconsciously,  so  also  the  author  of  the 
"  Mariage  de  Figaro "  has  written  the  last  of  the  soties 
without  being  aware  of  it. 


CHAPTER   III 


HISTORY 


In  the  fifteenth  century  history  was  less  cultivated  than  it  had 
been  in  the  fourteenth,  and  had  fewer  famous  men  as  its 
exponents.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "  Grandes 
Chroniques  de  France'*  were  continued  up  to  the  accession 
of  Louis  XI. — that  is,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  century 
and  beyond.  It  was  in  1476  that  they  were  printed  for  the 
first  time,  under  the  title  of  "  Chroniques  de  France,"  or 
^*  Chroniques  de  Saint- Denis  depuis  les  Troiens  jusqu'a  la 
mort  de  Charles  VII.,*'  and  though  these  chronicles  may  be 
worthy  of  little  feith  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  French  people 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojans  is  concerned,  they  become  more 
and  more  reliable,  precise,  and  circumstantial  as  they  approach 
their  termination — that  is  to  say,  for  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  known  that  from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XL  they  were  edited  by  laymen  under  royal  superin- 
tendence, and  constituted  in  a  sense  a  journal  officiel  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  were  besides  in  the  firteenth  century  other  and  pro- 
vincial chronicles  of  great  interest  and  value  :  the  "  Chroniques 
de  Normandie,"  collected  and  printed  in  Rouen  in  1747  ;  the 
"Chroniques  des  Rois,  Dues  et  Comtes  de  Bourgogne,'*  collected 
and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1476.  And  among  the  historical 
documents  written  by  a  single  hand  we  have  the  "  Chronique  " 
of  Alain  Chattier  on  the  "  Regne  de  Charles  VIL,"  and  the 
"Chronique  Scandaleuse,"  by  Jean  de  Troyes.  This 
"Chronique  Scandaleuse"  is  in  no  degree  scandalous,  and, 
indeed,  that  was  not  its  real  title  ;  it  was  simply  a  ^^  Histoire 
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de  Louis  XL,"  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  the  various  chronicles 
of  the  time,  and  notably  from  the  ^'  Grandes  Chroniques  de 
Saint- Denis  "  (which  tell  of  Louis  XL  up  to  the  time  of  his 
accession).  As  the  author  included  some  rather  vivacious 
anecdotes  concerning  the  youth  of  Louis  XL,  the  deceptive 
title  above  mentioned  was  given  it  by  the  editors  and  retained 
by  the  public.  As  a  comment  on  the  manners  of  the  time 
the  document  is  very  interesting.  It  covers  the  period  from 
1460  to  1482,  and  was  printed  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

We  also  possess  the  "  Histoire  du  Regne  de  Charles  VI., 
depuis  1380  jusqu'a  1422,**  by  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  the 
"Relation  de  TExpidition  de  Charles  VIII.  en  Italic,"  by 
Guillaume  de  Villeneuve,  happily  completed  by  Commines, 
who  deals  far  too  briefly,  as  we  know,  with  the  campaign  in 
Italy,  of  which  he  only  saw  the  beginning  and  the  end,  but 
of  which  he  disapproved  too  thoroughly  to  enlarge  on  the 
subject.  About  1430  the  "Livre  des  Faits  et  Gestes  du 
Mar^chal  Boucicaut "  made  its  appearance.  The  book  is  better 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "Chronique  de  Boucicaut," 
or  the  "Mimoires  de  Boucicaut."  It  is  very  improbable 
that  it  was  the  illustrious  captain  himself  who  wrote  this 
narrative.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  under  his 
inspiration  when  he  was  an  exile  in  England,  between  the 
time  of  his  capture  at  Agincourt  and  his  death  (1415-21), 
or  else  edited  after  his  death  from  the  papers  he  had  left.  It  is 
considered  a  fairly  trustworthy  record,  and  is  as  interesting  as 
a  novel,  which  is  not  surprising  when  one  recollects  the 
adventurous  life  of  which  it  treats.  In  addition,  we  may 
specify  Charles  de  Saint-Gelais,  brother  of  the  poet  Octavien 
de  Saint-Gelais.  He  has  written  a  chronicle  covering  the 
years  from  1270  to  15 10,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  is  esteemed 
by  historians.  But  the  principal  historian  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Commines  :  only,  as  he  wrote  and  published  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  speak 
of  him  when  we  come  to  that  time. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    ROMANCES 

The  novel  of  manners  was  born  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  cut-and-dry  statements  are  always  untrue,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fiact,  this  is  as  exact  as  a  literary  formula  can  be. 
Antoine  de  la  Salle,  together  with  the  group  of  lettered  noble- 
men to  whom  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  secretary,  are  the 
founders  of  this  class  of  fiction,  which  was  to  enjoy  so  great 
a  success.  Antoine  de  la  Salle  was  a  native  of  Burgundy, 
born  about  1398,  and  died  between  1460  and  1465.  He 
went  in  his  youth  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  "facdtieux"  Pogge  (Poggio  Bracciolini),  who  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  him.  He  was  clerk  to  the  royal  pro- 
vost of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  King  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  ;  and  afterwards  he  occupied  the  post  of 
tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Count  of  St.  Paul  in  Flanders. 
He  then  became  the  secretary  and  the  friend  of  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  father  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
Antoine  de  la  Salle  composed  his  works  at  the  Court  of  Philip 
the  Good — a  pleasant  Court,  witty,  ostentatious,  and  a  little 
efifeminate,  which  has  been  so  well  characterised  by  Commines 
in  a  few  apposite  lines.  His  stories  are  no  longer  the  old 
tales,  and  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  the  psychological 
romance  ;  they  are  veritable  novels  of  manners.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  "  Quinze  joies  du  Manage  "  (Antoine  de  la  Salle's 
authorship  is  disputed),  a  series  of  little  satirical  dissertations, 
mingled  with  anecdote,  extremely  spirited,  very  neatly  turned, 
easily  read,  and  n^t  without  depth.  The  '^  Quinze  joies  du 
Maria^e,"  which  is  still  read,  and  not  only  by  scholars,  may  be 
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assigned  to  about  1450.     The  oldest  printed  copy  belongs  to 
about   1480. 

The  "  Chronique  du  Petit  Jehan  de  Saintri  **  is  still  more 
amusing  and  well-known.  It  is  a  story  written  round  the 
theme  of  education,  but  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  kind  of  "T61d- 
maque"  in  which  the  high  ideal  of  virtue  described  and  advo- 
cated in  the  body  of  the  work  is  at  the  end  made  game  of  and 
turned  into  ridicule.  In  other  words,  the  whole  work  is  ironic, 
and  the  author  begins  in  the  most  serious  tone,  so  as  to  take  in 
the  reader,  and  to  lead  him  gradually  towards  the  shock  of 
surprise  which  the  change  of  tone  at  the  end  ought  to  produce. 
This  is  the  method  of  all  skilful  skits.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  author  is  himself  at  first  carried  away  by  the  knightly 
ideal  which  he  describes,  but  that  gradually  he  tires  of  it,  and 
his  fundamental  philosophy,  which  is  pessimistic  and  misan- 
thropic, regaining  the  upper  hand,  avenges  itself  by  vilifying 
the  knightly  virtues  which  had  previously  been  lauded.  In 
any  case  we  find  in  this  chronicle  a  ^'Gil  Bias"  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  work  of  varied  interest,  full  of  imagination 
and  wit,  where  exciting  adventures  are  to  be  found,  and, 
besides  all  this,  we  have  a  realistic  romance,  and  usually,  but 
not  always,  a  delicate  and  subtle  satire — in  a  word,  a  hundred 
and  one  reasons  for  enjoyment.  This  little  book  has  had  an 
extraordinary  success.  It  has  been  read  continuously  up  to 
the  present  time,  except  perhaps  for  a  partial  neglect  of  it  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  De  Tressan  in  the  eighteenth 
century  transformed  this  delightful  tale  into  a  sentimental 
novel  to  suit  the  taste  of  his  time,  but  ail  its  point  and  flavour 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  original,  where  it  ought  to  be  read. 

Finally  Antoine  de  la  Salle  is  the  author  of  the  "Cent 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles."  These  celebrated  stories  were  written 
at  Genape,  in  Brabant,  about  1450,  for  a  very  renowned 
company  of  men.  There  Charles  de  Charolais  (afterwards 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy)  held  his  brilliant  and 
voluptuous  Court  as  heir-presumptive.  He  had  round  him 
Louis  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Louis  XL),  Louis  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Philippe  Pot,  Antoine  de  la  Salle,  and  many  others, 
all   men  of  letters,  men  of  fashion,  wits  liking  to  write,  to 
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read,  and  to  hear  tales  skilfully  told.  Antoine  de  la  Salle  was, 
so  to  spealc,  the  permanent  secretary  to  this  academy.  He  was 
most  probably  sole  author  of  the  '*  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles," 
although  he  signed  some  of  them  with  illustrious  names  to 
gain  credit  for  the  work.  Although  unequal,  they  are  very 
pleasant  pieces  of  writing.  Some  are  imitated  from  Boccaccio 
with  that  ease  and  that  French  lightness  of  touch  which, 
according  to  difierent  opinions,  improves  or  alters  into  some- 
thing else  the  sobriety,  graceful  if  a  little  dry,  of  the  original. 
Others  are  imitated  from  Pogge,  and  others  seem  to  be  true 
anecdotes,  manipulated  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  tales.  His 
art  of  story-telling  is  remarkable,  and  indeed  exceptional ;  his 
picture  of  manners — always  a  satirical  picture — is  that  of  a 
man  who  has  observed  carefully,  who  knows  how  to  discern 
the  characteristic,  and  therefore  the  interesting  trait,  and  who, 
in  spite  of  all  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  his  bold  pen,  has  a  very 
delicate  sense  of  balance  and  the  appropriate  word.  Most  of 
these  stories  have  passed  into  the  tales  of  La  Fontaine,  who, 
while  he  endowed  them  with  the  charm  of  his  mind  and  the 
delightful  flow  of  his  verse,  certainly  did  not  hesitate  here  and 
there  to  water  them  down. 

We  must  point  out  that  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  forsaken  a  long  while,  are  returning  to 
France  from  Spain.  The  "Amadis  de  Gaule,"  probably  of 
Spanish  origin,  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  re-shaped  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Ordoiiez  de  Montalvo,  was  quickly  translated  into  French, 
and  had  an  extraordinary  vogue  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  until  "  Don  Quixote  "  came  to  supersede  it. 
It  is  a  brilliant  imitation,  full  of  fantastic  imagination,  of  the 
old  tales  of  the  Arthurian  cycle. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    MORALISTS 

As  a  contrast  to  the  romancers  let  us  turn  to  the  moralists. 

Tliey  are  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fifteenth  century, 

though  few  in  point  of  number.     And  first,  to  what  century 

shall  we  assign  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  who  was  its 

author  ?    Some  hold  it  was  written  by  Jean  Gersen,  an  Italian  ; 

others,    by   Gerson,   a    Frenchman  ;    others,    by   Thomas  a 

Kempis,  a  German.     Some  assign  it  to  the  thirteenth  century, 

others  to  the  fourteenth,  others  to  the  fifteenth.     Others,  and 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  consider  it  to  be  a  work  by 

several  hands  at  different  periods,  and  attribute  one  part  to  the 

thirteenth  century,  another  part  to  the  fourteenth,  and  another 

part  to  the  fifteenth,   maintaining  that  the    form  in    which 

we  now    read  it  in  Latin    belongs  to  the  fifteenth   century. 

The  book  was  translated  into  French  as  early  as  the  sixteenth 

century,  and  retranslated   and   commented    upon  indefinitely 

since  that  time. 

This  book — we  shall  not  hesitate  to  repeat  once  more  a 

sentence]  from  Fontenelle,  since  it  is  a  true  criticism — this 

book — ^^the  most  beautiful  book  that  man  has  written,   for 

the  Gospek  are  not  of  human  origin  " — is  in  the  first  place  a 

manual  of  meditation  for  the  use  of  solitaries  and  monks.     It 

is  evident  that  it  was  conceived  and  written  in  the  monastery, 

and    that   it    was   intended    for   those   leading   the   monastic 

life.     But  though  we  may  mix  freely  with   our  fellow-men, 

each  of  us  is   yet   essentially  a  solitary,  and  the  ^^  Imitation 

of  Christ "  is  so  deep,  so  human,  and  consequently  so  general 

ill  its  application,  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  all,  and  may  be  for 
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all  a  guide,  a  consolation,  and  a  friend.  It  is  the  finest  work 
of  psychological  meditation  that  exists,  superior  in  this  respect 
even  to  the  Grospels,  which  are  didactic,  and  teach  rather 
than  analyse.  The  misery  of  man  in  all  his  emotions,  in 
all  his  thoughts,  in  all  his  actions,  in  the  very  root  of  his 
nature,  is  shown  in  all  its  nakedness  with  a  clearness,  an 
accuracy,  a  delicacy,  a  sweet  and  gentle  insistency,  which  is 
quite  admirable.  It  is  the  book  of  humility,  and  therefore  it 
fulfils  its  title  and  is  veritably  a  Christian  manual.  But,  at 
the  same  time  as  it  abases  man  by  giving  him  self-knowledge, 
it — I  will  not  say  raises  him,  for  of  this  it  has  no  thought 
—consoles  him,  caresses  him,  comforts  him.  It  does  not 
dash  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  with  the  imperious  rough- 
ness ot  Pascal,  but  leads  him  there  softened,  contrite,  con- 
fident. It  is  pre-eminently  the  ^Mivre  de  direction,"  and 
we  may  well  wonder  that  it  was  followed  by  a  whole  series  of 
manuals  written  for  spiritual  directors,  since  the  ^^  Imitation  " 
contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  their  requirements.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  disdain  in  which  the  Middle  Ages 
were  held  at  a  time  when  nothing  was  known  about  them. 
But  can  this  disdain,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  accurate  knowledge,  be  persisted  in  with  regard  to  an 
age  which  has  produced  such  a  book — a  book  which,  with  all 
deductions  made,  is  at  once  the  summary  and  the  testament  of 
its  age  ? 

With  the  exception  of  this  incomparable  book,  which, 
perhaps,  does  not  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  philosophy 
and  ethics  are  hardly  represented  from  1400  to  1500.  It  is  in 
this  respect  that  the  fifteenth  century  is  an  age  of  transition. 
Rightly  considered,  centuries  in  which  nothing  happens  can 
only  rightly  be  called  centuries  of  transition.  Centuries 
in  which  one  school  is  replaced  by  another,  or  ojie  state 
of  mind  by  a  very  different  state  of  mind,  cannot  be  called 
centuries  of  transition,  but  of  revolution — that  is  to  say,  the 
most  productive  of  all  the  centuries.  We  may  call  centuries 
of  transition  those  in  which  men  live  under  an  old  form  of 
thought  without  holding  to  it,  and  are  approached  by  a  new 
form   of  thought   without    grasping   it^-colourless  centuries. 
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practically  non-existent.  From  a  philosophical  point  of  view 
the  fifteenth  century,  if  the  preceding  definitions  are  correct,  is 
a  century  of  transition.  The  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
is  dead,  and  that  of  the  Renaissance  not  yet  born.  The 
Christian  teaching  still  holds  sway,  but  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  has  become  weakened.  It  has  not  yet  received 
the  vital  stimulus  that  the  Reformation  will  bring  it,  which 
will  purify  and  strengthen  the  moral  conceptions  not  only  of 
those  who  remain  Catholic,  but  of  those  who  cease  to  con- 
tinue so.  Between  these  two  epochs,  that  of  traditional  and 
still  profound  fiiith,  and  that  of  faith  renewed,  the  fifteenth 
century  marks  a  time  of  arrested  life,  a  period  of  waiting,  and 
an  epoch  of  depression. 

It  is  probable  that  out  of  this  very  depression  the  religious 
movement  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  had  its 
birth — a  movement  so  powerful  that  it  stirred  the  spiritual 
world  to  its  depths  and  overwhelmed  at  the  same  time  the 
material  world.  The  religious  animal,  that  is,  num,  can 
perhaps  cease  to  be  religious  ;  but  when  he  has  ceased  to  be 
so,  his  need  for  religion,  or  at  least  the  moral  ideal  (and  up  to 
the  present  the  latter  has  always  included  the  former)  revives 
with  an  intensity  fostered  by  lack  of  material  to  feed  upon, 
and  immediately  the  need  creates  the  means  of  satisfaction  it 
requires.  This  is  perhaps  not  true  in  natural  history,  but  it  is 
strictly  true  in  moral  history. 


CHAPTER   VI 

ORATORY 

We  have  many  monuments  and  memorial  fragments  of 
oratory  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Both  religious  and  civic 
oratory  shone  with  a  good  deal  of  brilliance  at  that  time.  It 
was  the  period  of  popular  religious  orators — men  like  Menot, 
MaiUart,  and  others.  Menot,  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  was 
ix>rn  about  1440  and  died  in  15 18,  preached  from  about 
1470  to  1500.  He  was  called  the  "  Golden  Tongue,"  a  title 
given  to  John  Chrysostom.  But  in  the  bearers  of  the  title 
there  was  a  difference,  though  at  the  same  time  they  had  this 
in  common  :  they  were  both  a  sort  of  popular  tribune  ;  they 
both  had  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  knew  how  to  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  over  large  assemblies.  Menot  had  that 
iack  of  refinement  which  was  necessary  in  his  time,  as  perhaps 
in  every  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  appeal  to  a  vast 
miscellaneous  audience.  Jests,  drolleries,  coarse  jokes,  abrupt 
apostrophes,  personal  anecdotes,  dialogue  interrupting  the 
address,  dramatic  scenes  introduced  in  the  middle  of  an 
illustration,  and  then  bursts  of  true  eloquence — passionate, 
burning,  full  of  virtuous  indignation — such  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  Menot's  oratory.  Between  two  whimsicalities  or 
puns  he  would  cry  :  "  To-day  the  officers  of  the  law  wear 
long  robes,  and  their  wives  are  clad  like  princesses.  But  if 
their  clothes  were  put  beneath  the  wine-press,  the  blood  of 
the  poor  would  ooze  out." 

Maiilart,  also  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  a  native  of  Brittany. 
Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  preacher  to  Louis  XI., 
and  much  beloved  by  that  democratic  King  ;  he  exceeded  even 
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Menot  in  the  vehemence  of  his  satire,  in  the  briUiance  of  his 
mockery,  and  in  his  lofty  scorn  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  He  spoke  in  mingled  Latin  and  French,  in  such  a 
way  that  if  his  Latin  made  an  attack  on  the  uprightness  ot 
people,  his  French  did  not  come  far  behind  it  in  vigour.  It 
was  he  who  pronounced  the  famous  apostrophe  which  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  has  the  very  accent  of  the  Old 
Testament :  "  Are  you  on  God's  side,  you  who  listen  to  me  ? 
Prince  and  Princess,  are  you  ?  Bow  your  heads  !  Knights 
of  the  Order,  are  you  ?  Bow  your  heads !  And  you, 
noblemen,  are  you  ?     Bow  your  heads  !...*' 

Thesip  men  had  found,  without  seeking,  real  eloquence, 
which  is  never  to  be  found  less  than  when  sought  for.  They 
put  their  whole  being  into  what  they  were  saying.  So  did  the 
Christian  orators  of  the  first  century,  and  so,  we  shall  find, 
did  the  Christian  orators  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Only 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  to  the  profound  conviction  and  the 
palpitating  emotion  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  earlier  and  the 
later  orators  added  refinement,  science,  and  art,  traits  which 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible. 

We  must  give  a  brief  account  of  Jean  Raulin,  who 
preached  a  great  deal  in  Paris  about  1470.  He  was  an  orator 
diiiering  in  most  respects  from  the  two  preceding  ones,  less 
vehement  than  they,  more  methodical,  drier,  but  with  plenty 
of  wit.  He  was  given  to  anecdote,  fable,  ingenious  allegory. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  "  Animaux  Malades  de  la  Peste,"  and 
we  must  assign  to  him  such  old  tales  as  lingered  on  into  the 
times  of  Rabelais  and  of  Moliere — the  widow  asking  the  pastor 
if  she  should  marry  again,  and  receiving  the  alternative 
replies,  "  Marry  by  all  means,'*  and  "  Certainly  do  not  marry." 
When,  on  the  advice  of  the  pastor,  she  listened  to  the  church 
bells,  they  chimed  for  the  marriage -day,  as  we  might  have 
guessed — ^^  Take  him  by  all  means  !  take  him  by  all  means," 
and  later  on,  "  Do  not  take  him  !  do  not  take  him  !  "  There 
are  better  things  than  this  in  pulpit  utterances,  but  Raulin 
said  them  gracefully,  and  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  this 
class  of  subject. 

Civic  eloquence  was  not  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  eloquence. 


LAY  ORATORY  19S 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were,  as  is  pretty  well 
known,  the  time  when  the  legal  assemblies  reached  maturity, 
confirmed  their  organisation,  became  aware  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  established  the  foundations  of  their  power.  The 
following  coincidence  which  no  doubt  indicates  their  further 
influence  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  famous  Bazochiens  were 
at  this  period  at  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity  and  audacity. 
Just  as  their  elders,  those  who  sat  in  the  law-courts,  the 
magistrates,  claimed  to  be  a  power  in  the  State,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  called  '*  Senate "  and  "  Senators  *'  in  the 
literary  speech,  and  assumed  the  right  of  co-operating  in  the 
legislative  action  of  the  King  and  his  Council,  so  the  Bazo- 
chiens, the  young  Government  clerks,  played  the  part  ot  the 
modern  press,  contemporaneously  with  the  SoiSj  and  also 
assumed  a  certain  right  of  administering  advice. 

All  this  evolution  and  stir  in  the  legal  world  was  necessarily 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  development  of  judicial  eloquence  ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  feet,  judicial  eloquence  dates  from  that  time. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  those  Juvenal  (or  Jouvenel) 
des  Ursins,  who  formed  so  illustrious  a  family.  The  fether, 
Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  provost  of  the  traders  of  Paris,  enjoy- 
ing the  full  confidence  of  Charles  VI.,  King's  counsel, 
Chancellor  of  France,  was  considered  the  most  eloquent  man 
of  his  time.  Guillaume  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  his  son,  councillor 
in  the  Parlement,  Lieutenant-General  of  Dauphiny,  bailiff  or 
Sens,  Chancellor  of  France,  successively  loved,  hated,  and 
impn'soned  by  Louis  XL,  and  then  once  more  taken  into 
favour,  had  the  same  reputation  as  his  father,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  statesman  and  a  brilliant  orator.  The  brother 
of  the  latter,  the  second  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  stands  highest 
as  the  historian  of  Charles  VL's  reign.  Another  brother, 
Jacques,  was  archbishop  and  diplomatist.  AH  these  were 
celebrated  for  beauty  of  character  and  eloquence. 

The  jurisconsults  of  this  epoch  of  lawyers  are  femous  also. 
Men  like  Philippe  of  Navarre,  Jean  d'Helin,  Pierre  de  Fontaines 
and  Philippe  de  Beaumanoir  in  the  thirteenth  century  founded 
the  School  of  French  Jurisprudence,  which  was  kept  up  and 
strengthened  by  Simon  de  Bussy,  Bracq,  Dauvet,  Guillaume 
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de  Dormans,  A  maud  de  Corbie,  Morvillers,  Jean  le  Clerc,  de 
Trainel,  Jean  de  la  Vaquerie.  It  is,  perhaps,  as  Boulainviiliers 
says  in  his  '*  Traiti  du  Gouvernement  de  la  France,"  to  the 
eternal  shame  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  that  on  January  3, 
1420,  it  condemned,  under  English  pressure,  to  banishment 
for  life  and  forfeiture  of  all  rights  "messire  Charles  de  Valois, 
Dauphin  of  Viennois,  and  only  son  of  the  King,  on  account 
of  the  homicide  done  to  the  person  of  John,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy/' But  it  shows  what  importance  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  had  attained  in  the  State  ;  and  later  on,  in  happier  times, 
we  read  with  emotion  and  respect  that  edict  of  Louis  XII. 
which  comes  at  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1499), 
enacting  that  ^*  the  law  shall  always  be  followed,  in  despite  of 
any  orders  contrary  to  the  law  which  importunity  may  force 
from  the  King."  This  edict  issued,  no  doubt,  from  the  great 
heart  and  the  great  mind  of  Louis  XII.,  but  it  is  the  result  of 
that  great  legislative  and  juridical  work  of  the  law-makers 
who  founded  in  France  the  reign  of  the  law,  constantly 
threatened,  but  ever  persisting,  from  whose  justice  it  is  impru- 
dent to  flee. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LEARNING 


The  zest  for  learning,  which  we  noticed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  century  also.  What 
we  might  call  a  preparation  for  the  Renaissance,  or  rather  a 
continuous  movement  in  the  mind  from  whence  the  Renais- 
sance will  emerge — humanism  in  a  word — is  making  itself 
felt.  Translations  multiply.  Laurent  de  Premierfait  gives  a 
translation  of  the  "  Economics  "  of  Aristotle,  of  "  De  Amicitia," 
of  "  De  Senectute."  We  find  belonging  to  that  time  anony- 
mous translations  of  Vegetius,  Sallust,  Suetonius,  and  others. 
The  Bible  in  French,  St.  Augustine's  "City  of  God," 
translations  by  Raoul  de  Presles,  which  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century,  spread  and  multiply  ;  soon  they 
are  to  be  printed,  and  then  they  will  be  even  more  widely 
distributed. 

Another  form  of  learning,  quite  new  and  very  important, 
which  has  gone  on  expanding  and  developing  up  to  our  time, 
is  the  translation  and  interpretation  of  modern  foreign  books. 
During  the  fifteenth  century  Italy  alone  supplied  the  material 
for  this  important  work.  But  that,  after  all,  was  a  beginning 
— Laurent  de  Premierfait,  if  he  translated  Aristotle  and 
Cicero,  also  translated  the  "Decameron'*  of  Boccaccio. 
Jean  Lebegue  gives  a  translation  of  the  "  First  Punic 
War"  by  Leonardo  Bruni,  known  in  France  under  the 
name  of  Leonard  Ar^tin  (d'Arezzo),  who  must  not  be 
confused  with  Aritin,  the  satirist  of  the  sixteenth  century 
(Pietro  Aretino),  who  was  a  serious  historian  and  an  official 
of   the   Republic   of  Florence.     Anonymous   translations   of 
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Petrarch  are  very  numerous  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  almost  amounts  to  a  law,  in  this  eminently 
intellectual  country,  that  when  the  national  literature  declines 
a  little  or  grows  feeble,  the  public  mind  is  at  once  drawn 
eagerly  towards  foreign  literatiu-e,  whence  the  national  litera- 
ture immediately  imbibes  fresh  strength.  Hence  even  periods 
of  decline  become  occasions  for  dreaming  of  a  revival,  and 
lead  to  a  revival,  in  fact. 

If  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  had  its  preparation 
for  a  revival  in  the  Italian  literature,  read  and  translated 
by  the  French,  it  had  no  less  had  its  preparation  since 
the  fifteenth  century  in  Latin  literature.  The  last  of  the 
scholiasts  still  repeated  the  already  antiquated  proverb, 
"Bonus  grammaticus,  malus  logicus"  ("Good  grammarian, 
bad  logician ")  :  but  the  grammarians,  that  is  to  say,  the 
humanists,  knew  how  to  defend  themselves,  and  even  to 
conquer.  It  is  no  longer  only  "  the  Orleanists "  who  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  love  of  letters.  In  Paris  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  devotes  itself  energetically  to  the  good  fight.  Its  pro- 
fessors give  a  place  in  their  curriculum  to  rhetoric  and  Latin 
verse.  Guillaume  Fichet,  about  1470,  learns  to  write  and 
speak  in  correct  Latin.  He  was  already  a  Ciceronian.  He  it 
was  who  brought  to  Paris  the  first  printers  who  followed  their 
craft  in  France  :  Ulric  Gering,  Martin  Krantz,  and  Michael 
Friburger,  and  published  in  printed  form  his  "  Rhetoricorum 
libri  tres."  His  pupil,  Robert  Gaguin,  a  much-esteemed 
historian  and  diplomatist,  continued  his  work. 

The  College  of  Navarre,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame, 
with  its  celebrated  Professors  Tardif  and  Guillaume  de  Mont- 
joie,  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  encouraged 
admiration  for  fine,  or  rather  for  correct  Latinity,  quite  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Certain  un- 
attached Italian  professors  in  Paris  gave  lessons  on  the  Latin 
language  and  style,  and  also  on  Latin  versification,  oiFering 
excellent  illustrations  of  these  from  Petrarch,  and  occasionally 
from  Bembo-and  Sadolet.  The  sixteenth  century  is  on  the 
way,  and  the  room,  swept  and  aired,  is  already  prepared  to 
receive  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SUMMARY   OF   THE    FIFTEENTH   CENTURY 

The  fifteenth  century,  seen  from  afer,  might  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  century  of  preparation.  The  most  stupendous 
discoveries  made  by  mankind  during  the  whole  of  the  historic 
period  belong  to  this  age.  The  New  World  was  discovered 
in  1492,  printing  about  1450,  engraving  in  1423.  If  gun- 
powder, in  the  preceding  century,  changed  political  history, 
these  inventions  of  the  fifteenth  century  changed  intellectual 
history.  They  elevated  the  human  mind,  they  widened 
enormously  the  horizon,  they  made  knowledge  popular, 
plebeian,  almost  democratic  ;  they  called  a  larger  number  ot 
men  to  intellectual  pursuits  ;  they  prepared  the  way  and  went 
hr  to  create  in  a  brief  space  of  time  a  new  power,  that  of 
public  opinion.  A  thinker  certainly  made  quicker  progress 
than  of  old,  and  was  able,  through  the  rapidity  of  his  thought 
and  an  expansion  of  mind  such  as  the  world  had  never  before 
witnessed,  to  stir  humanity  and  successfully  combat  the  erst- 
while formidable  forces  of  authority,  dogma,  and  tradition. 
New  instruments  of  thought  had  been  created.  This  proves 
how  strong  thought  was,  with  a  strength  which  was  to 
increase  the  powers  of  thought  tenfold.  But  as  often 
happens,  the  heir  enjoyed  the  honour  which  the  fether  had 
laboured  to  procure.  If  the  sixteenth  century  was  so  great, 
it  was  by  reason  of  its  own  worth  in  the  first  place,  but  also 
because  of  the  marvellous  tools  handed  on  to  it  by  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  follows  that  the  fifteenth  century  was 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  that  history  has  known. 
At  that  time,  not  only  were  all  the  germs  of  the  modern 
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.. ,    tiv  ottering — for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  germs  arc 

.^v  tthi  stirring — but  the  seeds  had  already  begun  to 

.  ^  HHA>es  and  raise  the  earth  with  their  first  motion^ 

.    ^.uvO  were  to  burst   into  bloom  in  the  sunshine,  and 

^    uui  jlory  was  to  constitute  modern  civilisation. 


PART   IV 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURr  {isoo-iSio) 

CHAPTER  I 

HISTORY.  MEMOIRS 

The  first  part  of  the  sixteeifth  century  being  more  celebrated 

for  its  prose,  and  the  second  for  its  works  in  verse,  we  will 

begin  this    time   with    the    prose.     Philippe   de   Commines 

belongs  by  his  life  to  the  fifteenth  century,  by  his  writings  to 

the  sixteenth.     He  was  born  about  1445,  at  the   Castle   of 

Commines,  in  Flanders.     At  an  early  age  he  was  attached  to 

the  Court  of  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  to  the 

person  of  Charles,  Count  of  Charolais,  the  future  Charles  the 

Bold.    He  stayed  with  his  young  master  until  1472,  when, 

weary  of  such  service,  he  entered  that  of  Louis  XL,  whom  he 

admired  with  all  his  heart.     He  was  the  trusted  confidant  and 

confidential  Minister  of  the  King  of  France,  until  the  latter's 

death.     Then  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and  for  some  time  more 

than  disgrace,  but  was  afterwards  partially  received  into  favour 

again,  and  followed  Charles  VIIL  to  Italy,  negotiated  with  the 

Venetians  during  the  inciirsion  of  the  Paladin  king  into  Italy, 

was  at  Fornoue,  returned  to  France,  and,  after  the  death  of 

Charles  VIIL,  withdrew  to  his  own  estates.     There  he  wrote 

those  fiunous  "  M ^moires,"  which  were  to  be  "  the  breviary  *' 

of  Charles  V.     They  did  not  appear  until  1523,  eleven  years 

after  the  death  of  their  author.     They  are  famous  chiefly  for 

their  style,  being  written  in  pure,  clear,  easy,  simple  language, 

which  nevertheless  becomes  the  highest  eloquence  in  a  right 
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cause  or  on  a  just  occasion.  The  man  who  has  made  us 
understand  in  a  few  clear  lines  a  difficult  negotiation,  who  has 
painted  a  character  for  us  in  a  few  distinct  and  brilliant  strokes, 
was  also  the  man  who  wrote  the  following : — 

"  I  asked  in  a  preceding  article  who  will  bring  an  action  against 
the  great,  who  will  carry  it  to  the  judge,  and  who  will  be  the  judge 
who  will  punish  the  wrongdoers  ?  The  action  will  be  the  grievances 
and  outcries  of  the  people  whom  they  oppress  and  crush  in  so  many 
ways,  without  any  compassion  or  pity ;  the  unhappy  lamentations 
of  the  widows  and  orphans,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  they  have 
killed,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  those  whom  they  have  persecuted 
as  much  in  their  persons  as  in  their  possessions.  That  will  be  the 
charge  against  them,  and  the  people's  bitter  cries,  as  lamentations 
and  tears  worthy  of  compassion,  will  present  them  before  our  Lord, 
who  will  be  the  true  Judge  of  them,  and  who,  perchance,  will  not 
wish  to  wait  to  punish  them  in  the  next  world,  but  will  chastise  them 
in  this.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  they  will  be  punished  for 
not  having  wished  to  believe,  and  for  not  having  had  firm  faith  and 
trust  in  the  commandments  of  God." 

But  the  most  remarkable  point  of  Commines  is  his  intellect. 
He  is  the  first  historian  who  was  also  a  statesman  ;  he  is  almost 
the  first  of  historians  who  is  a  moral  philosopher.  He  is  always 
a  statesman  ;  a  partisan  of  a  monarchy  limited  and  guarded  in 
all  its  actions ;  a  true  *^  parliamentarian  "  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word,  he  admires  the  English  constitution — as  Montes- 
quieu was  to  do  later — that  is  to  say^  he  admires  customs  which 
have  the  strength  of  law,  which  limit  and  contain  absolute 
power. 

"  Among  all  the  Powers  of  the  world  of  which  I  have  knowledge, 
England  is  the  one  where  public  affairs  are  best  treated,  where 
little  violence  is  done  to  the  people,  where  there  is  no  edifice 
shattered  or  demolished  by  war." 

He  has  a  horror  of  the  old  type  of  king,  the  king  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Goth,  the  adventurous  and  bold  soldier, 
whose  follies  are  paid  for  by  the  people,  and  who,  although 
heroic,  works  great  disasters. 

Politics,  for  him,  is  an  exact  science,  which  deaiands 
constant   coolness  of  judgment,   ever-constant   foresight  and 
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application,  and  where  success  is  won  by  the  most  intelligent. 
He  passionately  loves  intellect,  and  passionately  hates  stupidity. 
He  detests  a  foolish  king,  as  Boileau  detested  a  foolish  book. 

As  an  historian  and  moralist  he  is  excellent.  Characters  of 
difierent  nations,  account  being  taken  of  the  climate  in  which 
they  live,  the  general  tendencies  of  different  races,  ^^the 
psychology  of  the  nations,''  as  we  now  say,  all  this  is  to  be 
found  in  his  book,  which  displays  accuracy,  penetration,  and 
even  profundity  of  thought.  As  for  men,  taken  individually, 
he  knows  them  thoroughly  at  a  single  glance ;  and  without 
ever  painting  what  we  should  call  a  portrait,  he  imprints  them 
on  our  memory  in  such  a  way  that  we  never  forget  them. 
A  pessimist,  believing  little  in  either  virtue  or  happiness,  he 
neither  gives  a  high  idea  of  humanity  nor  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  world  ;  but  his  gloominess  never  approaches  cruelty. 
He  loves  men  without  esteeming  them.  He  would  wish  them 
treated  gently,  helped,  relieved,  humanely  considered  by  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  them.  His  book,  which  teaches 
a  king  how  to  be  intelligent,  might  also  teach  him  how  to  be 
good.  A  very  peculiar  trait  in  his  character,  affecting  and 
fruitful  in  thoughts,  is  the  deep  pity  which  he  shows  at  every 
moment,  not  only  for  the  insignificant,  but  for  the  great,  and 
above  all  for  kings.  Their  existence,  which  he  had  seen  near 
at  hand,  appeared  to  him  the  most  miserable  in  the  world. 
Do  you  think  that  Louis  XL  was  happy  ? — 

"  I  maintain  that  if  all  the  happy  days  which  he  had  in  his  life, 
days  in  which  he  had  more  pleasure  than  weariness,  were  carefully 
numbered,  they  would  be  very  few,  and  I  believe  there  would  be 
found  twenty  days  of  trouble  and  work  to  one  of  pleasure  and  ease." 

Consider  their  unhappiness :  ^*  Charles  VHL  was  so  good 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  better  person.''  But  he  lost 
his  son — 

"  at  the  age  of  about  three,  a  beautiful  child,  bold  of  speech,  not 
fearful  of  any  of  the  things  that  generally  frighten  children.  And  I 
tell  you  that  for  these  very  reasons  the  father  did  not  mourn  long, 
having  already  feared  that  soon  this  child,  growing  older,  and  con- 
tinuing as  he  had  begun,  might  diminish  his  own  authority  and 
poorer." 
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We  must  then  deeply  pity  "  these  great  powers/*  as  Bossuet 
says,  **  whom  we  judge  from  so  low  a  position."  They  have 
their  crosses. 

"  Poor  people  who  work  and  labour  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
children  and  pay  taxes  and  aids,  would  live  in  great  distress  if  great 
princes  had  nothing  but  pleasure  in  this  world ;  but  the  facts  are 
very  different ;  for  if  I  were  to  set  myself  to  write  down  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  seen  fall  upon  the  great  during  the  last 
thirty  years  alone,  I  should  make  a  large  book  .  .  .  and  so  greatly  is 
life  shortened  by  this,  that  scarcely  any  king  of  France  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  has  lived  beyond  sixty  years  of  age." 

Such  is  this  great,  wise  man  and  eminent  writer,  who  may 
be  said  to  begin  the  century  which  was  to  produce  so  many 
violent  writers,  fiiU  of  feeling,  but  lacking  in  restraint.  They 
would  have  done  well  to  read  him  more. 

The  following  extract  shows  that  De  Commines  was  not 
merely  an  historian,  absorbed  in  observations,  considerations  of 
all  kinds,  and  reflections,  but  that  he  also  knew  how  to  tell 
a  story.  King  Louis  wished  "  to  induce  Frederick  III.,*' 
Emperor  of  Germany,  "  to  seize  for  himself  lands  which  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  held  from  the  empire."  He  therefore  sent 
him  an  ambassador  for  this  purpose. 

"  Although  this  Emperor  had  all  his  life  been  a  man  of  very  little 
boldness  [he  was  called  the  Peaceful],  he  was  very  intelligent,  and 
had  lived  so  long  that  he  had  had  much  experience.  And  then 
these  contentions  between  us  had  continued  a  long  time,  and  he  ^ras 
tired  of  war,  although  it  did  not  cost  him  anything.  .  .  .  The 
aforesaid  Emperor  replied  that  near  a  town  in  Germany  there  was 
a  large  bear  that  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Three  friends  of  the 
said  town,  who  frequented  the  taverns,  came  to  a  taverner  to 
whom  they  owed  money,  to  ask  him  to  give  them  still  another 
reckoning,  and  that  before  two  days  they  would  pay  him  the  whole, 
for  they  would  capture  this  bear  which  was  doing  so  much  harm  ; 
his  skin  was  worth  a  large  sum  of  money  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  presents  which  the  good  people  would  give  them. 
The  innkeeper  granted  their  wish,  and  when  they  had  dined  they 
went  to  the  places  haunted  by  the  bear,  and  when  they  drew  near 
to  the  den,  they  found  him  closer  to  them  than  they  had  expected. 
They  were  afraid  and  fled.  One  reached  a  tree,  another  fled  to  the 
town ;  the  third,  the  bear  caught  and  crushed  under  him,  pushing 
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his  muzzle  close  to  his  ear.  The  poor  man  lay  flat  upon  the  earth 
and  pretended  to  be  dead.  Now,  this  animal  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  when  whatever  he  is  holding,  be  it  man  or  beast,  ceases  to 
move,  he  leaves  it,  thinking  it  to  be  dead.  And  thus  this  same  bear 
left  the  poor  man  without  having  done  him  any  great  injury  and 
withdrew  into  his  den.  As  soon  as  the  man  saw  he  was  delivered  he 
got  up  and  approached  the  town.  His  comrade  who  was  on  the  tree, 
seeing  this  mystery,  descended  and  ran,  and  called  out  to  the  other, 
who  was  in  front,  to  wait  for  him ;  this  he  did.  When  they  met,  the 
one  who  had  been  on  the  tree  asked  his  friend  to  tell  him  on  oath 
what  the  bear  had  said  to  him  all  the  time  he  was  holding  his  muzzle 
to  his  ear.  His  friend  replied  :  '  He  told  me  never  to  dispute  about 
the  price  of  a  bear's  skin  until  the  animal  was  dead.'  And  with  this 
fable  the  Emperor  rewarded  our  man,  giving  him  no  other  answer." 

Here  is  another  example  of  the  narrative  talent  of  Commines, 
of  quite  another  kind,  however.  The  people  of  Ghent,  after 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  had  shaken  off  the  authority  of 
the  Princess  of  Burgundy,  his  daughter,  and  had  just  con- 
demned to  death  their  Chancellor,  Hugonet,  and  the  Seigneur  of 
Hambercourt,  "against  the  wish  of  the  said  Princess."  Made- 
moiselle of  Burgundy  was  at  Ghent,  and  interceded  with  all 
her  power  for  these  two  servants  of  her  late  father  : — 

"Mademoiselle  of  Burgundy,  who  later  was  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  learning  of  this  condemnation,  went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
to  petition  and  supplicate  on  behalf  of  the  two  above-mentioned 
men;  but  nothing  availed.  From  there  she  went  to  the  market- 
place, where  all  the  people  were  assembled  in  arms,  and  saw  the  two 
above-mentioned  men  on  the  scaifold.  The  young  Princess  was  in 
her  dress  of  mourning,  and  had  only  a  simple  kerchief  on  her  head, 
enough  to  rouse  pity,  and  she  implored  the  people  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  hair  dishevelled,  to  be  pleased  to  have  pity  on  these 
two  servants,  and  to  give  them  up  to  her.  A  great  number  of  the 
people  were  willing  that  her  wish  should  be  granted,  and  that  the 
men  should  not  die  ;  others  were  for  the  contrary ;  the  pikes  were 
lowered  one  against  another  as  though  for  battle,  but  those  who 
wished  the  men  to  be  killed  were  the  stronger  party,  and  finally 
cried  to  those  on  the  scaffold  to  finish  their  work  quickly ;  and  at 
last  the  heads  of  the  two  men  were  chopped  o£F.  The  poor  girl 
returned  very  unhappy  and  miserable  to  her  home,  for  they  were 
the  chief  persons  in  whom  she  had  put  her  trust." 

Such  was  this  patriot,  for  his  devotion  to  Louis  XI.  had 
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developed  into  a  true  love  of  France ;  this  sad  moralist, 
sagacious  and  compassionate ;  this  prudent  politician,  so 
singularly  in  advance  of  his  age ;  lastly,  this  excellent  writer 
whom  one  may  consider  by  all  these  claims  the  first  of 
the  great  French  historians.  On  his  copy  of  Commines 
Montaigne  wrote  the  following : — 

"You  will  find  there  pleasant,  sweet  languageof  a  naive  simplicity, 
unadorned  narrative  in  which  the  good  faith  of  the  author  shines 
clearly,  free  from  vanity  in  speaking  of  self,  and  partiality  and 
envy  in  speaking  of  others ;  his  discourses  and  exhortations  are 
distinguished  more  by  zeal  and  truth  than  any  special  talent,  and 
everywhere  he  speaks  with  authority  and  weight,  as  the  man  of  good 
position  who  has  been  educated  for  great  affairs  of  State." 

It  is  always  indiscreet  to  add  anything  to  a  judgment 
pronounced  by  Montaigne,  and  here  especially  it  would  be  so. 

The  other  historians  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  more 
learned,  much  less  lofty  in  thought  and  penetrating  in  mind, 
and  less,  eminent  as  writers.  We  must  mention  De  Thou, 
who  wrote  "  Historia  mei  Temporis  "  (History  of  my  Time), 
known  under  the  name  of  "Thuana  Historia"  (History  of 
De  Thou),  and  by  abbreviation  as  '*  Thuana."  This  history  is 
concerned  with  the  years  1544  to  1607,  and  is  divided  into  a 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  books.  It  is  clear,  detailed,  very 
impartial  and  conscientious.  It  is  known  that  James  I.  of 
England  in  vain  tried,  through  the  intervention  of  Casaubon, 
to  persuade  De  Thou  to  omit  a  passage  which  was  un&vour- 
able  to  his  mother,  Mary  Stuart. 

Etienne  Pasquier  is  another  worthy  writer  and  a  more  in- 
teresting historian,  perhaps  on  accoimt  of  his  extreme  inquisi- 
tiveness  concerning  details  of  customs  and  institutions.  His 
work,  of  considerable  value,  the  "  Recherches  de  la  France," 
is  a  sort  of  historical  encyclopzdia,  at  least  in  relation  to 
French  affiiirs.  This  book  is  so  full  of  information  (con- 
sidering the  period  when  it  was  written)  concerning  the 
origins  of  monarchy,  French  law,  French  institutions,  early 
habits  and  customs,  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  in  our  own  day. 
On  the  ai&irs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  on  which  Pasquier  has 
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dwelt  at  considerable  length,  the  book  is  an  abundant,  reliable, 
and  valuable  source  of  information.  The  "Letters"  of 
Pasquier  are  also  history,  and  teach  us  much  about  the  private 
life  of  the  middle  elates  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pasquier 
was  concerned  in  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
time,  and  showed  great  intelligence  and  courage.  He  pleaded 
as  an  advocate  for  the  University  in  the  great  lawsuit  which 
it  brought  in  1564  against  the  Jesuits.  He  was  chosen  as 
delegate  for  the  Grands  Jours  of  Poitiers  in  1580,  and  for  the 
Grands  Jours  of  Troyes  in  1583,  and  was  deputy  of  the 
Estates  General  of  1588.  He  may  thus  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  citizens  that  France  ever  had. 

Historians  still  consult  Voisin  de  la  Popeliniere,  the  leader 
of  the  Protestant  party,  who  wrote  during  his  old  age  on  the 
history  of  his  time.  Of  his  works  we  have  "  Vraie  et  Entiere 
Histoire  des  Troubles  et  Guerres  civiles  en  France  pour  le 
&it  de  la  Religion,  depuis  1555  jusqu'en  1581  "  ;  besides 
"L'Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  la  Bresse  et  de  la  Savoie," 
&c.  He  is  a  poor  writer,  but  very  conscientious  and  careful 
about  accuracy. 

Quite  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and  also  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth,  Agrippa  d*AubignJ  wrote  his  "  Histoire 
Universelle,"  that  is  to  say,  the  history  of  all  that  had  happened 
in  his  time.  It  deals  with  the  period  from  1550  to  160 1.  It 
was  dedicated  to  posterity,  and  to  posterity  it  has  come  down, 
but  it  lacks  that  impartiality  of  which  posterity,  perhaps 
wrongly,  is  so  proud.  The  lack  of  arrangement,  the 
multiplicity  of  incidents,  digressions,  and  parentheses,  the 
superabundance  of  satirical  passages,  do  harm  to  the  book, 
which  is  otherwise  interesting  and  peculiar,  owing  to  the 
details  which  can  only  be  found  there,  and  amusing,  as  every- 
thing is  which  has  been  written  by  this  famous  author. 

If  we  concerned  ourselves  much  about  transitions  we  could 
with  ease  now  pass  to  the  literatiu-e  of  "  Memoirs  '* ;  for 
D'Aubign^'s  "  L'Histoire  Universelle "  is  really  memoirs. 
There  are  a  crowd  of  others  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  no 
other  century,  perhaps,  has  been  so  well  supplied  with  them. 
We  have  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Montluc,  called  "Commentaires" 
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(from  1509  to  1575),  "the  soldier's  breviary,"  as  Henry  IV. 
said,  glowing,  picturesque^  strong  and  sparkling,  showing  with 
a  terrible  candour  the  bloody  life  of  a  fierce  partisan  ;  the 
^  memoirs  of  Brantdme,  under  different  titles,  full  of  amusing 
or  tragic  anecdotes,  astonishingly  indifferent  concerning  good 
and  evil,  written  with  an  extraordinary  ease,  spirit,  and  life ; 
the  "  Memoires  *'  of  Marguerite  of  France  (the  wife  of  Henry 
IV.),  so  bright,  graceful,  witty  and  elegant ;  the  "  Memoires" 
of  L'Estoile  on  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.,  show- 
ing slight  literary  capacity,  but  thoroughly  well-informed, 
copious,  full  of  facts — some  of  them,  perhaps,  valueless,  if  one 
can  evex  say  that  a  &ct,  although  useless  to  one  person,  may 
not  be  of  value  to  another. 

The  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  much  occupied 
in  informing  their  descendants  about  the  history  of  their 
own  time.  They  doubtless  felt  that  no  other  history 
could  be  more  interesting,  and  that  this  interest,  instead 
of  lessening,  grew  greater  from  day  to  day.  We  must 
still  mention  the  "Memoires"  of  Guillaume  de  Bellay  and 
of  Martin  du  Bellay,  his  brother,  dealing  with  the  whole 
reign  of  Francis  I.  ;  the  "  Relation  du  Siege  de  Metz,"  by 
Bertrand  de  Salignac  de  la  Motte-F6nelon,  uncle  of  the  great 
bishop  ;  the  memoirs  of  Sully  under  the  title,  "  Des  Sages 
et  Royales  Economies  domestiques,  politiques  et  militaires  de 
Henry  le  Grand,  d^di^es  a  la  France,  a  tous  les  bons  soldats  et 
tout  pcuple  fran^ais  "  ;  the  "  Lettres "  of  Cardinal  d'Ossat, 
diplomatic  memoirs  which  have  on  this  account  remained 
classic,  and  this  is  their  sole  title  to  literature  for  all  times. 

It  is  an  extremely  rich  literature,  which  has  been  carefully 
investigated  and  examined  in  our  day,  which  is  as  valuable  to 
the  moral  philosopher  as  to  the  historian  and  statesman.  It 
has  not  yet,  however,  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  bulk 
of  the  educated  public. 


CHAPTER   II 
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The  art  of  story-telling  had  already  been  carried  to  a  high 
degree  before  1500,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  art  was 
not  only  continued,  but  attained  to  such  a  perfection  that  it 
has  never  been  surpassed,  even  if  it  has  sometimes  been 
equalled. 

First  among  the  narrators  we  come  to  Bonaventure  Des- 
piners,  a  Burgundian,  the  groom  of  the  chamber  and  secretary 
to  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  Navarre.  He  was  a  scholar, 
helped  Etienne  Dolet  in  his  ^^  Commentaires  sur  la  Langue 
Lattne/'  and  translated,  like  Marot,  the  poems  in  the  Bible^ 
His  prose  writings  are  "Cymbalum  Mundi,"  a  violent 
satire  against  religion,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Parlcmcnt  of  Paris,  and  some  stories,  "  Nouvelles  Recre- 
ations et  Joyeux  Devis,"  which  appeared  in  1558.  Some  of 
these  are  very  charming ;  La  Fontaine  had  probably  read 
them,  for  the  "  La  Laitiere  et  le  Pot  au  Lait  "  is  to  be  found 
there.  Desp^riers  in  despair  and  poverty  committed  suicide 
in  1544. 

Noel  du  Fail,  Lord  of  La  H^rissaye,  councillor  in  the 
Parlement  of  Brittany,  published  under  the  anagram  ot 
Leon  Ladalii,  at  first  at  Lyons  ^^Les  Discours  d'aucuns 
Propos  rustiques  fac^tieux  et  de  singuliere  R^cr^ation," 
then  at  Paris  "  Les  Baliverneries,  ou  Contes  Nouveaux 
d'Eutrapel,  autrement  dit  Leon  Ladalfi"  ;  later,  at  Rennes,  in 
1665,  ^^c  ^^  Contes  et  Discours  d'Eutrapel,  par  le  feu  Seigneur 
dela  H^rissaye"  was  published.  WHether  he  calls  himself  Du 
Fail,  Ladalfi,  La  H^rissaye  or  Eutrapel,  the  worthy  councillor 
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of  the  Parletnent  of  Brittany  is  eminently  eutrapiliquiy  which 
signifies  good-tempered  and  jovial.  He  only  desires  to  amuse 
and  please  his  reader,  without  any  ethical  or  didactic  intention. 
But  he  possessed  much  liveliness,  waggishness,  and  satiric  wit, 
without  the  least  touch  of  spitefulness,  and  there  is  even  to  be 
found  in  him  a  certain  happy  gift  of  observation  and  a  sus- 
picion of  realism.  Well  read  in  the  lighter  Italian  literature, 
he  was,  however,  quite  French  in  his  method,  in  his  ideas,  and 
in  his  style,  which  is  lively  and  even  vigorous. 

At  a  later  date  Guillaume  Bouchet  published  his  ^^  S6r6es,'* 
popular  conversations  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time, 
which  often  remind  the  reader  of  the  ^  Caquets  de  I'Accouchie," 
that  remarkable  realistic  narrative  by  an  anonymous  writer  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  This  Bouchet  was  a  bookseller  in 
Poitiers,  and  he  appears  to  have  pursued  simultaneously  the 
art  of  writing  books  and  the  more  difficult  art  of  selling 
them.  Something  of  his  profession  is  to  be  seen  in  the  rather 
pedantic  display  of  knowledge,  which  even  to  those  whose 
business  did  not  consist  in  desding  with  the  erudition  of  others, 
was  ^miliar  enough  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Beroalde  de  Verville,  concerning 
whose  life  very  little  is  known,  lived  about  this  time.  Besides 
collections  of  verses  and  somewhat  wearisome  poems  and 
romances,  we  have  from  his  pen  a  kind  of  satyricon  called 
^  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir,"  a  series  of  conversations,  digressions, 
and  cock-and-bidl  stories.  Imagine  a  number  of  illustrious 
persons  belonging  to  all  the  known  centuries  who  dine 
together  and  talk  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Sometimes  they 
philosophise,  sometimes  they  relate  stories,  some  of  which  are 
well  known,  others  quite  original ;  sometimes  they  joke  and 
gossip  at  random.  Under  this  carnival  aspect  the  author 
presents  to  us  Aristotle,  Amyot,  Calvin,  Charlemagne, 
Ahasuerus,  Aretineo,  and  twenty  others.  This  eccentric 
book  is  extremely  amusing,  and  the  work  of  a  man  of  superior 
intelligence.  Gaiety,  wit,  erudition,  and  beautiful  language,  as 
well  as  ribald  jokes,  disgusting  details,  and  incredible  cynicism, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  strange  compilation,  of  which  La 
Bruyere    might  have   said  far  more  justly  than  of  Rabelais 
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that  it  is  the  feast  or   the   refined   and   the   delight   of  the 
vulgar. 

But  the  greatest  story-teller  of  this  period,  so  notable  for  its 
good  stories,  was  Francois  Rabelais.  He  was  born  at  Chinon 
in  1495  ;  a  true  son  of  Touraine,  the  very  centre  and  heart  ot 
old  France,  with  its  sense,  subtlety,  and  gaiety.  He  was  a 
novice  in  the  monastery  of  Beaumette,  near  Angers,  and  later 
at  Fontenay-le-Comte ;  priest  about  1523,  and  about  1524  he 
entered  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Meillezac.  The  monastery 
at  last  proving  too  irksome  for  him,  he  escaped  and  wandered 
about  for  some  months;  from  1524  to  1529  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  GreofFroy  D'Estissac,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  at 
Ligug^,  near  Poitiers.  He  was  then  thirty  years  old,  of  fine 
stature,  handsome,  dignified,  with  a  noble  forehead,  a  strongly 
marked  profile,  betokening  much  intelligence,  and  magnificent 
eyes.  His  conversation  was  distinguished  by  its  wonderful 
liveliness  and  delightful  imagination.  He  was  now  a  very 
learned  man,  but  this  he  had  always  been,  for  learning  begins 
at  birth,  since  it  is  largely  a  question  of  memory,  which  is  a 
natural  gift.  He  had  read  a  great  deal,  especially  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  latter  almost  unknown  then  in  the  monasteries 
where  he  had  lived. 

The  Bishop  idolised  Rabelais,  but  the  former  was  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  prevent  the  latter's  departing  when 
the  mood  for  travelling  or  the  desire  for  knowledge  came 
upon  him.  After  a  delightful  sojourn  of  four  years,  chiefly 
spent  in  literary  studies,  Rabelais  was  attracted  to  the  study  of 
science  properly  so  called.  He  went  to  MontpelHer,  which 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  its  faculty  of  medicine.  He 
was  a  student  of  medicine  there  in  1530,  and  later  at  Lyons, 
where  from  1532  to  1534  he  was  doctor  at  the  hospital.  He 
took  advantage  of  his  valuable  acquaintance  with  Jean  du 
Bellay,  which  he  made  either  at  this  time  or  earlier,  to 
accompany  him  on  his  embassy  to  Italy  (1534-36),  and  profited 
so  much  by  his  stay  in  Rome  that  he  won  the  &vour  of  Pope 
Paul  III.,  and  was  relieved  of  his  monastic  vows. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  received  the  title  of  doctor  of 
medicine  at  Montpellier  in   1537,  and  practised  at  Narbonne, 
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Castres,  Lyons,  and  later  at  Metz.  At  some  unknown  time 
during  this  period  Jean  du  Bellay  presented  him  with  a 
canonry  in  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Maur  les  Fossfe.  Then  at  the 
end  of  his  life  he  had  the  living  of  Meudon,  and  perhaps  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  vicar.  Very  little  is  known  concerning 
his  last  years. 

He  was  a  great  scholar,  a  good  doctor,  a  generous  and  charit- 
able man,  and  at  the  same  time  very  clever  in  gaining  illustrious 
and  powerful  protectors  against  the  persecution  that  was 
always  likely,  and  sometimes  at  least  threatened  him. 

In  the  leisure  moments  of  his  very  active  life  he  wrote  a 
volume  of  marvellous  and  burlesque  stories  called  ^^  Gargantua** 
and  ^^  Pantagruel,*'  which  contain  much  knowledge  and 
wisdom.  It  was  in  1532,  at  Lyons,  that  a  stout  little 
book  appeared  entitled  :  '^  Les  Grandes  et  Inestimables 
Chroniques  du  Grand  et  Enorme  Gargantu^,"  which  was 
very  quickly  popular,  and  soon  became  known  under  the 
shortened  title  of  "Chronique  gargantuine."  A  short 
time  after,  in  1533,  encouraged  by  the  good  receprion 
accorded  his  earlier  work,  Rabelais  published  in  one  large 
volume,  first,  the  ^*  Chronique  gargantuine,"  altered  and 
enlarged  under  the  title  of  "  Vie  tres  horrifique  du  Grand 
Gargantua,  Pere  de  Pantagruel,"  and  secondly,  the  first  book 
of  "Pantagruel,  Roi  des  Dipsodes  restitui  en  son  naturel 
avec  ses  Faits  et  Prouesses  ipouvan tables."  In  1 546  the  second 
book  of  '^  Pantagruel "  appeared,  and  in  1552  the  third  volume, 
which  was  also  the  last.  The  fourth  book  of  "  Pantagruel  '* 
was  published  posthumously,  and  perhaps  put  together  from 
rough  notes  left  by  Rabelais ;  it  contains,  it  is  true,  portions 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  confused  and  unequal,  and  lacks  sufficient  claim  to 
authenticity. 

Rabelais's  two  romances,  in  reality  but  one  and  the  same  story 
under  two  titles,  deal  with  the  history  of  a  family  of  giant 
kings.  The  grandfather,  Grandgousier,  is  a  kindly,  simple 
old  man,  of  strong  but  childish  passions,  the  type  of  the  easy- 
going person.  The  son,  Gargantua,  is  wise,  prudent,  kind, 
and  thoughtful,  knowing  little  himself,  but  greatly  esteeming 
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knowledge,  and  desirous  that  his  son  should  acquire  it,  yet  at 
the  same  time  placing  uprightness  of  mind  and  goodness  of 
heart  above  all  learning.  It  is  Gargantua  who  makes  this 
profound  and  serious  remark  when  he  despatches  his  son  to 
his  studies :  *'  Knowledge  without  conscience  is  but  the  ruin 
of  the  soul/*  The  grandson,  Pantagruel,  is  upright,  intelligent, 
^^enSfble,  eager  for  alTlciiowledge,  clever,  talented,  extremely 
kind  and  benevolent,  a  charming  picture  of  brilliant  and 
amiable  youth,  wanting  in  strength  of  character,  however, 
and  showing  too  great  tenderness  of  soul  for  persons  of  easy 
morality,  provided  they  are  witty  and  amusing. 

While  we  delight  in  the  story,  at  the  same  time  we  perceive 
that  Rabelais  has  sketched  for  us  a  short  history  of  civilisation. 
Grandgousier  is  the  man  of  primitive  times  of  high  rank,  or  per- 
haps the  feudal  lord  of  kindly  nature.  Gargantua  is  the  product 
of  dawning  civilisation,  who  belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who 
desire  civilisation  but  are  reluctant  to  take  any  part,  in  it ; 
or  he  might  be  considered  the  man  of  the  early  Renaissance, 
and  those  who  thought  to  see  in  him  Louis  XII.  softened 
the  outlines  somewhat  clumsily,  but  were  not  altogether 
vrrong.  Lastly,  Pantagruel  is  the  true  child  of  the  Renaissance, 
complete  in  himself,  a  being  such  as  Rabelais  dreamed  of,  and 
as  he  would  have  liked  the  kings  of  his  own  age  to  have  been  ; 
with  the  first  indications,  also,  of  the  defects  which  the  man 
of  the  Renaissance  was  to  possess. 

The  secondary  characters  in  the  two  stories  are  of  great 
importance,  and  often  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  reader's 
mind.  There  is  Pichrochole,  the  stupid  king,  the  vain  and 
foolish  conqueror,  the  crowned  fool  whom  Commines  had  already 
stigmatised  in  his  ever-recurring  discourses  on  the  ^  foolishness 
of  princes,*'  with  something  of  both  Charles  VIII.  and  Charles 
the  Bold  in  him.  Brother  Jean  des  Entomeures  is  a  character 
sketched — by  no  means  spitefully— from  Rabelais's  remem- 
brance of  the  monasteries  of  Fontenay-lerComte  and  Meil- 
lezac  ;  he  is  the  sensible,  vulgar,  kindly  monk,  energetic 
and  brave — the  monk  who  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier^  and 
who,  when  he  does  become  one  in  the  course  of  the  story, 
is  a  kind  of  Oliver  or   Roland.      He    is   an    excellent  man 
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in  every  respect,  possessed  of  good  common-sense  and  a 
kind  heart,  whose  only  wrong  act  was  that  of  becoming 
a  monk  in  opposition  to  his  true  vocation.  Panurge  repre- 
sents the  Renaissance  in  its  less  noble  aspect ;  he  is  the  witty 
and  idle  student,  the  wild  ^^  Bazochien,"  Villon  without 
his  genius,  something  of  a  vagrant,  a  thief,  and  a  coward, 
unreliable,  yet  always  winning  pardon — which  is  perhaps 
wrongly  granted— on  account  of  his  gaiety,  his  jokes,  his 
amusing  stories,  his  boasting,  and  his  frolicsome  and  almost 
monkey-like  quickness  of  wit. 

The  noble  side  of  Rabelais's  romances  is  to  be  found  in  the 
part  dealing  with  education  and  ethics.  Rabelais,  a  fervent 
admirer  of  the  Renaissance,  desired  to  give  children  and  men 
a  wide  education,  which  should  be  above  all  else  '^  scientific," 
and  concerned  with  facts  of  all  kinds ;  it  was  to  start  with 
manual  occupations  and  proceed  to  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  astronomy.  He  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  Scholasticism,  of 
visionary  metaphysics,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  of  all  philosophy. 
He  believed,  no  doubt  because  he  had  experienced  it  himself, 
that  knowledge  and  love  of  knowledge  are  sufficient  to  keep 
a  man  in  a  lofty  region  where  he  is  sheltered  from  all  passions 
and  troubles,  and  that  is  the  whole  code  of  morality. 

His  code  of  morals  is  indeed  quite  an  antique  one,  a  kind 
of  joyous  Stoicism,  which  he  calls  Pantagruelisme.  It  consists 
in  despising  fortune  and  all  ^^  fortuitous  "  happenings — that  is, 
all  things  that  are  governed  by  luck  ;  briefly,  everything.  Man 
ought  to  live  careless  of  all  that  the  world  around  him  can 
bring  him  of  happiness  or  unhappiness,  intrenched  in  the 
impregnable  fortress  of  his  steadfast  mind,  strengthened  by 
good  temper.  The  agitations  of  men  are  ridiculous,  fatal, 
absolutely  lacking  in  all  reason,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
^^  anti-pantagruiliques.^^  Man  should  act  but  little,  study 
much,  guard  himself  as  much  as  possible  against  the  action 
of  men  and  things,  bear  all  reverses  that  afiect  him  with 
fortitude,  and  be  at  peace  with  his  conscience.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Stoics,  the  "  know  how  to  abstain,  how  to 
bear,"  with  a  slight  touch  of  Epicurism. 

Rabelais's  satire  is  directed  against  monks,  bigots,  the  ex- 
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ploiters  ot  religion,  Rome,  Geneva,  the  fanatics,  the  quack 
doctors,  the  pedants,  the  schoolmen,  and  the  fools.  He  is 
often  very  bold,  quite  as  bold,  indeed,  as  an  eighteenth-century 
philosopher  was  to  be ;  but  everything  (unfortimately  for  his 
views,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad)  is  swept  along  in 
the  torrent  of  his  gaiety,  in  the  animation  and  fire  of  his 
language,  and  in  the  fulness  and  magnificence  of  his  abundant 
knowledge. 

No  one,  indeed,  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  a  story  as  he  has 
told  one  ;  his  narrative  is  a  marvel  of  animated  and  brilliant 
style.  Men  and  animals  live  in  his  pages  as  in  real  life,  and 
with  greater  intensity,  whilst  remaining  perfectly  natural.  Do 
you  know  "what  the  countenances  of  Pan  urge  and  Friar  John 
were  like  during  the  tempest  ? "  This  is  how  they  are 
described  : — 

"  Panurge,  ayant  du  contenu  de  son  estomac  bien  repu  les  poissons 
scatophages,  restait  accroupi  sur  le  tillac,  tout  afflige,  tout  mehaigne, 
et  a  demi  mort ;  invoqua  tous  les  Benoits  saints  at  saintes  a  son  aide, 
professa  de  soi  conf esser  en  temps  et  lieu,  puis  s'ecria  en  grand  eff roi 
en  disant :  " .  .  .  Oh  !  que  trois  et  quatre  fois  heureux  sont  ceux  qui 
plantent  choux !  Car  lis  out  toujours  en  terre  un  pied  et  I'autre 
n'est  pas  loin.  ...  Ha !  pour  manoirdeifique  et  seigneurial  il 
n'est  que  le  plancher  des  vaches  !  C^^^ague  nous  emportera, 
Dieu  serviteur  !  .  .  .  Zalas,  les  veles  son^Bmpues,  I'arbre  (le  mat) 
plonge  dans  la  mer ;  la  carene  est  au  soleil,  nos  gumenes  (cordages) 
sont  presque  toutes  rompues.  .  .  .  Bebele,  bons,  bons.  Voyez  a  la 
calamite  de  votre  boussole,  de  grace,  maitre  Astrophile.  Par  ma  foi 
j'ai  belle  paour.  Bou,  bou,  bou,  bous,  bous.  C'est  fait  de  moi. 
]e  menrs,  bonnes  gens,  je  meurs."  ' 

Pantagruel  held  the  mast  firmly  and  securely.  Friar  John 
pulled  ofF  his  cloak  to  help  the  pilots,  Epist^mon,  Ponocrate, 
and  the  others.  Panurge  remained  "  seated  on  deck,"  weeping 
and  lamenting.     Friar  John,  on  perceiving  this,  said  to  him  : — 

"Par  Dieu,  Panurge  le  veau,  Panurge  le  plourant,  Panurge  le 
criard,  tu  f erais  beaucoup  mieux,  nous  aidant  ici  que  plourant  comme 
una  vache,  assis  comme  un  magot. — Be,  be,  bou,  bou,  repondit 
Panurge,  frere  Jean,  mon  ami,  mon  bon  pere,  je  noie,  je  noie, 

'  The  best  English  translation  of  Rabelais  is  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart's 
(1653).— Trans/rt/ar's  Note. 
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mon  ami,  je  noie.  C'est  fait  de  moi,  mon  pere  spirituel,  mon  ami, 
e'en  est  fait.  Ha  !  mon  pere,  mon  oncle,  mon  tout !  L'eau  est 
entree  en  mon  Soulier  par  le  collet.  Bou,  bou,  bou,  paich,  hu, 
hu,  hu,  ha,  ha !  Je  noie.  Plut  a  Dieu  que  presentement  je  f  usse 
dedans  la  barque  des  bons  ct  beats  peres  concilipetes,  lesquels 
ce  matin  nous  rencontrames,  tant  devots,  tant  gras,  tant  joyeux^ 
tant  douillets  et  de  bonne  grace.  Holo  !  holo !  Zalas !  Cette 
vague  de  tous  les  diables  {Uta  culpa,  Deus),  je  dis  cette  vague 
de  Dieu  confondra  notre  nauf .  Zalas  I  f rere  Jean,  mon  pere,  mon 
ami,  confession  I  me  voici  a  genoux.  Confiieor,  Votre  sainte 
benediction  ! — ^Viens)  penda  au    diable,   dit    frere  Jean,  ici  nous 

aider,  de  par  trente  legions  de  diables,  viens  I     Viendra-t-il  ? 

Ne  jurons  pas,  dit  Panurge,  mon  pere,  mon  ami,  pour  cette  heure. 
Demain  tant  que  tu  voudras.  .  .  .  Zalas !  Zalas  1  Confiteor !  Un  petit 
mot  de  testament  ou  de  codicille  pour  le  moins. — Mille  diables 
d'enfer,  dit  frere  Jean,  sautent  au  corps  de  ce  sot.  Vertudieu  ! 
parles-tu  de  testament  a  cette  heure  que  nous  sommes  en  danger 
et  qu'il  nous  convient  evertuer  ou  jamais  plus  ?  Viendras-tu, 
o  Diable  ?  De  9a,  Gymnaste,  ici  a  I'avant.  Nous  sommes,  par  la 
vertudieu,  trousses  a  ce  coup.  Voila  notre  fanal  eteint.  Ceci  s'en 
va  a  tous  Ics  millions  de  diables. — Zalas  1  Zalas  !  dit  Panurge.  Bou, 
bou,  bou  !  £tait-ce  ici  que  perir  nous  etait  predestine  ?  Holos ! 
bonnes  gens,  je  noie,  je  meurs.  Consummatum  est.  Cest  fait  de 
moi. — Gua  !  gua  I  gna  !  dit  frere  Jean.  Fi,  qu'il  est  laid,  le  plourant. 
Mousse,  mousse,  oh  !  de  par  tous  les  Diables,  garde  a  toi.  Tes-tu 
blesse  ?  Vertudieu,  attache  a  I'un  des  bi touts.  Ici,  ici,  de  par  tous 
les  diables  !  Ainsi,  mon  enfant. — He  !  frere  Jean,  dit  Panurge,  mon 
pere  spirituel,  mon  ami,  ne  jurons  point.  Vous  pechez.  Bou,  bou  ! 
jc  meurs,  je  noie,  mes  amis ;  je  pardonne  a  tout  le  monde.  Adieu, 
Saint  Michel  d'Aure,  Saint  Nicolas,  je  vous  fais  ici  bon  vceu, 
et  a  Notre  Seigneur,  que  si  ce  •coup  m'etes  aidant  je  vous  edifierai 
une  grande  belle  petite  chapelle  ou  deux,  et  n'y  paitra  vache 
ni  veau." 

But  the  land  appeared  in   the  distance,  and  hope  revived 
in  all  hearts — 


"Tcrre !  terre  !  s'ecria  Pantagruel,  je  vois  terre.  Enfants, 
courage  !  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  loin  de  port,  tje  vois  le  ciel, 
au  cote  de  la  Transmontane,  qui  commence  s'epurer.  Advisez ; 
le  courant  est  reforce ;  le  cable  au  cabestan.  Vire,  vire,  vire  1 — 
Cest  bien  dit  et  avise,  disait  frere  Jean.  Sus,  sus,  sus,  enfants, 
diligentement.  Bon.  L'orage  me  semble  critiquer  et  fuir  en 
bonne  heure.    Loue  soit  Dieu  pour  cela.  .  .  ." 
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The  tempest  is  stilled,  and  vessels  come  to  the  aid  of 
Pantagruel  and  his  companions  : — 

"  Mais  qui  est  cet  Ucale^on,  dit  Pantagruel,  qui  ainsi  crie  et  se 
deconforte  ? — C'est,  repondit  f rere  Jean,  le  pauvre  diable  de  Panurge, 
qui  a  fievre  de  veau.  II  tremble  de  paour. — Ha !  ha !  s'ecria  Panurge, 
tout  va  bien.  L'orage  est  passe.  Je  vous  prie  de  grace  que  je 
descende  le  premier.  Je  voudrais  fort  aller  un  peu  a  mes  affaires. 
Vous  aiderai-je  encore  la?  Baillez  que  je  vriUonne  cette  corde. 
J'ai  du  courage,  prou,  voire.  De  paour  bien  peu.  Baillez  9a, 
mon  ami.  Non,  non,  pas  maille  de  crainte.  Comment !  vous 
ne  faites  rien,  frere  Jean  ? — est-il  bien  temps  de  boire  a  cette 
heure  ? — Ha  I  ha  !  ha  !  de  par  Dieu  !  tout  va  bien.  Vous  aiderai- 
je  encore  en  cela  ?    Baillez  9a.    Je  ferai  bien  cela  encore.  ..." 

Voltaire  -did  not  exceed  the  just  measure  of  admiration 
and  criticism  when  he  said  :  '^  It  is  the  most  vivid  picture 
in  the  world.  Rabelais,  at  his  best,  is  the  prince  of  buffoons. 
A  nation  need  not  possess  two  men  of  this  profession  ;  but  it 
must  have  one.  I  repent  of  having  formerly  said  so  much 
evil  of  him." 

This  judgment,  so  clear  and  so  just,  only  sins  on  the  side 
of  omission.  Rabelais,  it  is  true,  is  the  prince  of  buffoons ; 
but  he  is  also  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history  of 
ethics  and  the  history  of  literature.  In  the  latter  we  see^ 
how  he  killed  the  romances  of  chivalry  by  parodying  them, 
as  Cervantes  had  done  in  Spain  and  Ariosto  in  Italy.  He 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  ethics,  for  he  struck 
a  rude  blow  at  Scholasticism,  which  the  learned  men  (and 
he  himself  was  one)  and  the  philosophers  (he  also  was  one) 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  not  to  submit 
to.  Rabelais  gave  to  France  "  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  " 
with  all  its  strength  and  vigour,  as  well  as  its  narrowness 
and  frequent  lack,  relatively  speaking,  of  lofty  ideals, 
and  he  made  it  known  in  a  romance  both  popular  and 
learned ;  hence  it  has  been  read  by  everybody.  It  puts 
the  last  stone  on  the  tomb  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  thus 
"Gargantua"  and  "Pantagruel"  are  not  only  a  great  book, 
but  mark  an  epoch  in  the  national  history. 


CHAPTER  III 

PHILOSOPHERS 

No  Other  century  has  known  a  philosophic  movement  as 
powerful  and  ardent  as  that  which  arose  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  revival  of  learning  and  the  invention  of  printing 
meant  the  revelation  of  the  classic  world  in  its  entirety,  through 
the  manuscripts  which  had  come  to  us  from  the  East,  and 
the  immediate  spreading  of  this  knowledge  among  the  people 
by  this  new  means  of  communication.  These  two  powerful 
influences  working  together,  and  both  possessed  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  novelty,  impelled  men  to  cast  on  one  side  the  yoke  of 
the  tradition  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  attempt  new  paths. 
Plato  was  opposed  to  Aristotle  because  Aristotle  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  to  the  method 
of  long  commentaries  on  the  sacred  writings  were  opposed  free 
philosophic  speculations,  either  inspired  by  brilliant  platonic 
imagination  or  freed  from  all  external  influences.  The  new 
tendency  was  to  investigate,  to  invent,  to  imagine,  instead  of 
ceaselessly  arguing  and  disputing. 

The  first  celebrated  writer  among  these  new  philosophers 
was  La  Ram6e,  known  under  his  Latin  name  of  Ramus.  A 
peasant,  the  servant  of  a  student  at  the  College  de  Navarre, 
his  studies  were  all  done  furtively.  Yet  he  was  Master  of  Art 
at  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  bold  novelty  of  his  teaching 
caused  him  to  be  often  molested,  interrupted  in  his  work,  and 
persecuted,  especially  when  he  embraced  the  Reformation. 
He  was  slain  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  His  great 
intellectual  antagonist  was  Aristotle,  whom  he  attacked  in  his 

thesis  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     His  principal  philo- 
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sophic  works  are  :  "  Pro  Philosophica  disciplina,"  the  "  Aris- 
totdicae  Animadversiones,"  and  above  all  his  ^'  Dialectique," 
which  remained  a  classic  till  1650.  Ramus  was  really  an  early 
Descartes.  He  accepted  as  his  guide  reason  alone,  and  would 
admit  no  authority  that  was  not  based  on  proof.  Much  more 
of  a  ^^  scholastic  "  than  he  imagined — for  it  often  happens 
that  a  man  holds  some  of  the  views  of  those  whom  he  attacks 
—he  is  extremely  subtle  and  difficult  to  follow  in  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  desires  to  return  to  the  few  clear  principles  and 
to  the  simplest  argument  he  can  discover,  and  thus  his  work  is 
a  first  step  towards  emancipation.  His  conversion  to  the 
Reformation  is  most  significant.  It  indicates  the  union  that 
had  been  made  from  the  very  first  by  many  minds,  between 
the  beginning  of  freedom  of  thought  and  the  beginning 
of  freedom  in  religion,  and  shows  that  from  the  beginning 
Protestantism  was  considered  by  a  certain  number  of  thinkers 
a  philosophy.  This  it  was  not^  but  it  was  to  become  one. 
Ramus  was  also  distinguished  as  a  great  scholar,  and  as  such 
reference  will  be  made  to  him  again. 

Sceptical  philosophy  was  to  spring  from  the  conflict  01 
doctrines,  the  conflict  of  tendencies,  the  conflict  of  religions, 
and  the  conflict  of  the  centuries.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages 
it  existed,  and  it  had  very  notable  exponents  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there  was  that 
strange  Cornelius  Agrippa,  whose  air  of  mystery,  odd  conduct, 
and  black  dog  so  greatly  disturbed  his  contemporaries  and  gave 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  sorcery.  A  doctor,  a  chemist,  an 
astrologer  and  a  theologian,  he  acquired  an  enormous  amount 
of  knowledge  during  his  wandering  life  ;  sometimes  he  won 
the  favour  of  princes,  sometimes  he  was  persecuted.  He  wrote 
books  on  occult  philosophy,  such  as  ^  De  Occulta  Philosophia, 
libri  tres,"  but  his  chief  work  was  the  &mous  "  Dc  Incertitu- 
dine  Scientiarum  declamatio  inveptiva,"  a  pamphlet  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  which  it  is  almost  certain 
influenced  Montaigne.  This  work  on  the  insecure  foundation 
of  human  knowledge  is  distinguished  from  many  others  of  the 
same  class  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  knew  the  things  of  which 
he  was  proclaiming  the  vanity.     One  of  his  favourite  ideas  was 
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that  human  knowledge,  whatever  it  may  be,  works  in  a  vicious 
circle  which  brings  the  mind  back  to  the  same  point  from  . 
which  it  started,  and  so  complete  human  knowledge  is  simply 
ignorance  confirmed.  The  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  Mon- 
taigne, expressed  in  an  incomparably  superior  style,  and  with 
far  more  elegance  and  refinement  of  treatment. 

Sanchez,  also  in  order  to  make  himself  feel  a  distaste  for  { 
knowledge,  tried  to  disgust  others.  This  writer  was  born  at 
Braga,  in  Portugal,  and  became  a  French  professor.  His  father 
brought  him,  perhaps  even  carried  him,  to  Bordeaux  at  a  very 
early  age.  He  travelled  much  during  his  youth,  and  obtained 
later  on  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Mont- 
pellier.  From  there,  "  on  account  of  religion,"  it  is  said,  he 
went  to  Toulouse,  where  he  lectured  on  philosophy  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  on  medicine  for  eleven.  "  He  was  a  great 
Pyrrhonist,"  Bayle  tells  us,  which  means  a  great  sceptic  and  a 
despiser  of  Aristotle.  Without  concerning  ourselves  with  the 
numerous  books  against  Aristotle,  we  must  notice  his  "  Quod 
nihil  scitur,"  which  was  translated  into  Freach  under  the  more 
pungent  but  less  concise  title  of  ^^  De  la  tres  noble  et  supreme 
science  universelle  qu^on  ne  sait  rien."  Sanchez  had  probably 
heard  much  at  Toulouse  of  Raimon  Sebond,  or  Sebonde,  his 
fellow-countryman,  who  during  the  fifteenth  century  had 
upheld  almost  the  same  doctrine  in  the  same  place,  and  who 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  translated,  exalted,  com- 
mented upon  and  rendered  immortal  by  Montaigne. 

But  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
John  Calvin.  Cauvin  (in  Latin  Calvinus,  and  consequently 
in  French  Calvin)  was  born  at  Noyon  in  1509,  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church,  and  provided  while  very  young  with 
a  benefice.  For  a  long  time  his  studies  were  divided  between 
jurisprudence — which  he  studied  at  Orleans,  then  celebrated  for 
its  faculty  of  law — theology,  and  exegesis. 

He  embraced  the  Reformed  religion  about  1531,  and 
immediately  afterwards  began  to  preach  in  Paris.  Persecuted 
and  obliged  to  leave  Paris,  Calvin  took  refuge  at  N6rac  with 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  very  favourable  at  that  time, 
and  indeed  throughout  her  life,  to  Protestant  ideas.     There  he 
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wrote  the  ("Institution  Chrctiennc/|  which  was  published 
at  Basle  in  1536  ;  it  was  written  originally  in  Latin  and  was 
called  "Institutio  Christianas  Religionis."  He  translated  it 
into  French,  and  it  appeared,  much  enlarged,  in  this  new 
form  in  1540.  Calvin  then  went  to  Ferrara  to  the  Princess 
Rinfe  of  France,  an  ardent  Protestant,  the  daughter  ot 
Louis  XIL,  and  Duchess  of  Ferrara  hy  her  marriage  with 
Hercules  IL  of  Ferrara.  Later  he  went  to  Geneva,  without 
any  intention  of  staying,  but  he  found  there  his  former  Paris 
friend  Farel,  who  insisted  on  his  remaining. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party  these  two  men 
were  driven  out  by  the  revolution  of  1538  and  recalled  by 
that  of  1 540.  From  this  date  Calvin  reigned  for  twenty-four 
years  uninterruptedly,  though  not  without  struggles,  over 
the  town  and  Republic  of  Geneva,  and  when  he  died  in  1564 
he  left  his  authority  to  his  disciple  and  friend,  Theodore  de 
Beze. 

His  great  work,  the  ^  Institution  Chr^tienne,*'  a  summary 
of  theology,  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  incessantly 
altered  and  added  to  between  1536  and  1564,  and  presents, 
edition  by  edition,  Calvin's  doctrine  as  it  became  more 
and  more  precise  and  rigorous.  This  doctrine,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  here  in  detail,  reveals  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  attempts  at  abstract  thought,  combined  with 
power  to  draw  up  a  system  and  skill  in  dialectics,  which 
the  human  mind  has  ever  engaged  upon.  Written  to  settle 
doctrine  definitely,  and  prevent  Protestantism  from  becoming 
freethought,  this  book  is  a  code  where  everything  is  fore- 
seen, everything  defined  and  fixed  within  narrow  limits,  and 
brought  back  to  one  thought  alone,  which  is  the  centre  of 
it.  This  thought  is  that  God  is  everything  and  man  nothing. 
From  this  one  thought  Calvin  deduces  as  consequences  and 
conclusions  the  whole  of  Protestantism,  as  he  understood 
it,  all  his  theology,  his  ^  exegesis,  his  ethics.  From  the 
philosophic  point  of  view  alone  this  book  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiftil  intellectual  monuments  that  have  ever  been 
constructed.  It  astonishes  by  its  grandeur,  the  harmonious 
symmetry  of  its  parts,  the  luminous  clearness  of  its  outlines. 
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To  this  great  work  Calvin  added  an  immense  number 
of  opuscules^  i,e^  sermons,  letters,  pamphlets,  discussions, 
refutations,  &c.  His  life  was  spent  in  speaking  and  writing. 
His  style  is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  the  most  clear, 
and  the  richest  in  its  restraint  which  the  sixteenth  century 
had  known.  Calvin  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  French  prose.  He  had  no  brilliancy,  and 
Bossiiet,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  this,  has  remarked  very 
aptly,  ^^  It  is  a  sad  style,''  but  he  had  vigour  and  animation, 
especially  in  his  sermons,  which  contain  admirable  passages. 
Listen,  for  example,  how  he  exhorts  the  faithful  to  the  true 
faith,  that  is,  the  faith  that  works  : — 

"  II  ne  faut  pas  confesser  Dieu  seulement  interieurement.  Quand 
il  est  dit  que  nous  sommes  os  de  ses  os  et  chair  de  sa  chair,  c'est  bien 
pour  montrer  que  nous  sommes  conjoints  a  lui  de  corps  et  dame. 
Et  pourtant  (c'est  pourquoi)  on  ne  peut  souiller  son  corps  en 
quelques  superstitions  qu'on  ne  se  prive  de  cette  union  sacree 
par  laquelle  nous  sommes  iaits  membres  du  Els  de  Dieu.  Que  ces 
docteurs  subtils  me  repondent  s'ils  ont  regu  le  bapteme  seulement 
en  leurs  ames.  Dieu  n'a-t-il  pas  ordonne  que  ce  signe  f  ut  engrave  en 
notre  chair  ?  Le  corps  done  auquel  la  marque  de  Jesus-Christ  a  ete 
imprimee  doit-il  etre  pollue  aux  abominations  contraires  ?  La  cene 
se  recoit-cUe  seulement  de  Tame  et  non  pas  aussi  des  mains  et  de  la 
bouche  ?  Dieu  met  les  armoiries  de  son  fils  en  nos  corps,  et  nous  les 
souillerons  de  fanges  et  d'ordures  ?  II  n'est  pas  licite  d'imprimer 
des  coins  en  une  piece  d'or  ou  de  mettre  en  un  instrument  public 
des  sceaux  contraires  Tun  sur  I'autre  ;  et  I'homme  se  donne  conge  de 
falsifier  le  bapteme  et  la  sainte  Cene  de  Jesus  I " 

Listen  to  him  again  when  polemical  passion  and  fierce 
satire  against  the  enemy  inflame  his  dialectics  and  give  to 
his  arguments  the  accent  and  tone  of  invective  : — 

"  II  y  a  des  hommes  qui  restent  ministres  de  I'Eglise  catholique 
pour  que  ces  places  ne  soient  pas  occupees  par  plus  mechans 
qu'eux.  Mauvaise  raison.  Combien  qu'ils  reconnaissent  ne  pas 
etre  du  tout  hors  de  faute,  toutefois  ils  disent  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  tant  de 
mal,  cependant  qu'ils  ont  la  charge  des  eglises  que  si  d'autres  plus 
mechans  tenaient  la  place.  .  .  .  Mais  si  cette  raison  a  lieu,  que 
n'entrons-nous  dans  les  cavernes  ?  Que  ne  tenons-nous  les  bois  ? 
Que  n'epions-nous  pas   les  chemins?     Pourquoi  ne  sommes-nous 
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aux  embuches  a  rintention  de  ne  meurtrir  pas  les  pauvres  passans 
comme  font  les  brigands;  mais  seulement  de  leur  faire  rcndre 
la  bourse?" 

Bayle,  with  his  lucidity  and  careless  impartiality,  said  very 
truly  :  ^^  He  was  a  man  on  whom  God  had  conferred  great 
talents,  much  intelligence,  exquisite  judgment,  a  faithful 
memory,  a  weighty^  eloquent^  and  indefatigable  petty  great 
knowledge,  a  splendid  zeal  for  truth." 

His  disciple,  his  friend,  his  heir,  and  his  successor  was 
Thfodore  de  Beze.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  like  Calvin  and 
most  of  the  Protestants  who  organised  at  this  time  the 
Genevan  religion  and  the  Republic  of  Geneva.  He  was  more 
of  a  polemist  and  historian  than  a  philosopher,  but  he  can 
scarcely  be  separated  firom  his  master  in  this  work.  He  was 
born  at  V^elay,  in  Burgundy,  in  1519,  and  was  therefore 
only  ten  years  younger  than  Calvin,  but  Calvin  had  at  once 
accepted  the  Reformation,  whilst  it  was  only  after  some  time 
that  Beze  became  a  Protestant.  A  ^'  freethinker  "  for  a  long 
time,  perhaps  even  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  wrote  little  love- 
poems  of  which  he  was  to  repent  bitterly  later  on,  his  thoughts 
were  turned  towards  religion  and  the  Reformation  as  the 
result  of  a  serious  illness  in  1548.  He  sought  out  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  was  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  Lausanne,  took 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  Geneva  and  the  religious  disputes  of 
France,  was  named  as  Calvin's  successor  before  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1563,  and  "reigned"  from  1564  to  1605. 

Besides  his  "Abraham  Sacrifiant,"  a  sacred  tragedy,  his 
"Juvenilia,"  poems  of  youth,  as  their  title  indicates,  and  his 
pamphlets  against  political  and  religious  enemies,  he  wrote  a  very 
beautiful  "  Discours  contenant  en  bref  Thistoire  de  la  vie  et  de 
la  mort  de  Maitre  Jean  Calvin  "  and  a  "  Histoire  eccl&iastique 
des  Fglises  reform^es  au  Royaume  de  France."  Added  to  this 
he  was  a  great  preacher,  and  his  enemies  feared  his  eloquence 
as  much  as  his  partisans  loved  it.  These  are  the  two  glories 
of  the  orator  ;  and  he  prefers  the  former. 

Before  the  entirely  religious  period  of  his  life  he  had 
contributed  considerably  to  the  revival  of  French  literature. 
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and  Pasquier  quotes  him  with  Sceve  and  Pelletier  du  Mans 
among  those  ^^  forerunners  of  Ronsard,  the  advance-guard  of 
that  war  which  was  undertaken  against  ignorance."  As  if, 
indeed,  Marot  was  an  ignorant  man !  But  the  new  generation 
always  regards  the  preceding  one  as  uncivilised  ! 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    MORALISTS 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  were  a  large  number  of  writers 
who,  without  precisely  dealing  with  philosophic  subjects, 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  man,  and  took  upon  them- 
selves the  work  of  drawing  up  rules  for  his  conduct.  Indeed, 
the  taste  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  moral  writers  was  so 
strong  that  very  often  moral  sayings  or  maxims  in  the  books 
were  placed  between  inverted  commas,  and  thus  stood  out 
as  sentinels.  The  moralists  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
generally  men  who,  profoundly  saddened  by  the  religious 
quarrels  of  the  time,  sought  in  works  of  pure  and  simple 
human  goodness  to  divert  men's  minds  from  these  disputes  and 
restore  them  to  a  sort  of  equilibrium  between  extremes.  There 
were  many  such  writers,  great  and  distinguished,  whom 
posterity  should  remember. 

Guillaume  du  Vair,  a  councillor  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
first  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Provence,  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  and  finally  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  was  a  very  honest  and 
upright  uun,  a  wise  and  an  excellent  writer.  He  often 
showed  great  penetration  in  his  "Saintc  Philosophie,"  whence 
Charron  derived  his  classification  of  the  passions  in  his  ^^  Philo- 
Sophie  morale  des  Stoi'ques."  He  displayed  singularly  lofty 
ideas  in  his  book  '^  De  la  Constance  et  Consolation  es  calamit^s 
publiques,"  the  serious,  the  careful,  and  the  forcible  language 
of  which  recall  Bossuet  more  than  once.  He  seriously  tried, 
indeed,  to  reform  French  eloquence,  and  he  expressed  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  a  critical  work  entitled  '*  Trait6  de 
TEloquence  franfaise  et  des  Raisons  pourquoi  elle  est  demeur6e 
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si  basse,"  in  which  he  points  out  oratorical  faults  of  the  time 
— the  abuse  of  comparisons,  the  mythological  allusions,  the 
digressions,  the  amplifications,  the  classical  quoutions. 

It  has  been  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  Du  Vair 
exercised  some  influence  on  Malherbe's  change  of  taste ;  the 
two  men  had  been  friends  at  Aix  in  Provence,  and  there  are, 
indeed,  certain  notable  resemblances  between  some  of  Du 
Vair's  discourses  and  some  of  Malherbe's  poems.  Du  Vair 
formed  round  him  at  Aix  a  little  academy  of  intellectual 
men,  who  naturally  regarded  him  as  their  president.  Litera- 
ture and  ethics  owe  him  much,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
in  difierent  degrees.  Cardinal  du  Perron,  Charron,  and  even 
Malherbe,  may  be  considered  his  disciples. 

Ought  we  not  now  to  mention  these  worthy  authors  of 
moral  quatrains  which  were  taught  to  children  so  that  they 
might  learn  virtue  by  heart  ?  Do  not  these  men — Pierre 
Matthieu  and  Du  Faur  de  Pibrac — deserve  mention,  if  not 
for  anything  else,  at  least  because  they  are  quoted  by  Moliere 
and  were  popular  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  and  even 
later  ? 

Matthieu,  a  lawyer  and  historiographer  to  the  King,  treated 
ethics  in  274  quatrains,  which  were  soon  known  and  remem- 
bered by  everybody.  They  were  so  well  known,  indeed,  that 
Racan,  amid  his  innumerable  interests,  yet  learnt  them.  One 
day  a  beautiful  verse  suddenly  came  into  his  head  ;  he  wrote 
it  down  very  quickly,  so  as  not  to  lose  it,  and  read  it  to  a  friend 
that  same  day  : — 

*'  Estime  qui  voudra  la  mort  epouvantablei 
Et  la  fasse  rhorreur  de  tous  les  animaux  ; 
Quant  a  moi,  je  la  tiens  pour  le  point  desirable 
Ou  commencent  nos  biens  et  finissent  nos  maux." 

The  friend  went  to  look  for  a  Matthieu  in  his  library,  and 
showed  Racan  that  this  very  verse  had  been  printed  at  least 
thirty  years. 

Pierre  Matthieu  did  not  only  write  quatrains ;  reference 
will  be  made  to  him  again  when  we  come  to  the  tragic 
writers. 
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Du  Faur  dc  Pibrac,  Advocatc-Greneral  in  the  Parlcmcnt  of 
Paris,  a  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  considerable  reputation  in 
his  own  times,  wrote  the  same  kind  of  moral  quatrains  in  lines 
of  six  syllables  which  were  thought  very  highly  of  in  the  schools 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  our 
opinion  they  are  inferior  to  Matthieu's,  but  perhaps  more 
truly  didactic  and  easier  to  remember — the  latter  a  merit  in 
works  of  this  kind.  Pibrac's  reputation  has  remained,  for  not 
only  is  his  name  quoted  by  Mpliere,  but  Victor  Hugo-writes  : — 

.  .  .  ''  £t  qui  passaient,  selon  qu'ils  changeaient  d'auditoire, 
Des  strophes  de  Piron  aux  quatrains  de  Pibrac." 

But  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
Michel  de  Montaigne.  He  was  born  at  the  Chiteau  de 
Montaigne  in  Perigord,  February  29,  1533,  and  belonged  to 
m  old  family  of  Bordeaux  merchants.  He  lived  on  his  great 
estates^  travelled  a  great  deal,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bordeaux 
for  two  years,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  enjoyed  the 
title  of  gentleman-in-ordinary  of  the  King's  Chamber,  and 
devoted  ail  his  leisure,  which  was ,  considerable,  especially 
during  his  last  years,  to  reading,  and  to  writing  his  ^^  Essays." 
He  died  September  13,  1592.  His  chief  friends  were  La 
Boetie,  Etienne  Pasquier,  Henry  de  Mesme,  Pierre  Pitou,  and 
his  "  daughter  by  adoption,"  Mdlle.  de  Gournay,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  posthumous  edition  of  the  "  Essays." 

The  "  Essays  "  are  really  memoirs,  but  they  are  the  memoirs 
of  a  man  who  indulged  in  scarcely  any  other  occupation  but 
that  of  thinking,  and  thus  the  ^^ Essays"  are  a  volume  of 
philosophy  and  ethics.  Montaigne  only  speaks  about  himself, 
but  the  / — when  once  we  have  been  informed  (and,  this  is 
done  very  quickly)  about  his  temperament,  his  family,  his 
chateau,  his  fether,  his  education,  and  a  few  incidents  of 
travel — ^really  stands  for  what  he  has  read  and  the  reflections 
he  has  made  on  his  reading.  These  reflections  he  gives  us, 
day  after  day,  without  any'  connection  or  plan,  and  not  only 
without  any  method,  but  with  a  certain  affectation  of  ease, 
irregularity,  digression,  and  careless  gossip. 
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The  "Essays**  are  always  charming,  and  often  profound. 
Montaigne  may  almost  be  said  to  have  typified  wisdom ;  he 
possessed  the  most  balanced,  robust  good  sense  which  perhaps  a 
man  could  possibly  possess.  Human  opinions  seemed  to  him 
so  erroneous,  the  capacity  of  man  to  know  the  truth  so  weak, 
that  he  avoided  all  extreme  judgments  as  a  kind  of  intellectual 
madness ;  while  the  passions  of  men  appeared  to  him  so  surely 
the  cause  of  error,  that  he  guarded  himself  against  them  as  if 
they  were  real  outbursts  of  madness.  What  he  really  upheld 
was  the  ataraxis  of  the  wise  men  of  ancient  times,  the  faculty  or 
the  art  of  making  oneself  inaccessible  to  all  passionate  feelings 
of  love  ;  and  what  he  really  esteemed,  from  the  intellectual 
point  of  view,  was  ignorance. 

Only  there  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance  to  be  distinguished — 
the  one  elementary,  which  knows  nothing  because  it  is  con- 
scious of  nothing,  the  other  purified,  noble,  which  knows 
nothing  after  having  learnt  all,  because  it  has  seen  that  to  have 
learnt  all  is  to  know  nothing.  The  first  is  the  better  kind,  but 
the  second  is  not  to  be  despised  when  one  has  had  unfortunately 
to  give  up  the  first.  From  this  idea  sprang  his  famous  saying, 
always  incorrectly  quoted  :  *' Ignorance  and  want  of  curiosity 
(not  doubt)  are  a  soft  pillow  for  a  well-shaped  head." 

But  it  must  be  a  well-shaped  head  ! 

Montaigne  made  it  his  constant  aim  and  the  object  of  his 
kindly  yet  indolent  solicitude  to  strengthen  in  us  good  sense, 
the  sense  of  the  real,  and  the  cold,  calm,  and  just  discernment 
of  things  ;  and  we  perceive  this  everywhere,  in  the  long  chapter 
on  the  education  of  children  and  in  the  thousand  reflections 
scattered  throughout  his  book.  If  dogmatic  assertions,  and 
absolute  principles,  and  general  ideas  (as  we  should  say),  so 
greatly  displease  him,  it  is  because  they  are  false  a  priori^ 
from  the  very  beginning,  no  human  thought  being  able  t^ 
comprehend  the  infinity  of  things,  nor  justly  to  analyse  aild 
classify  the  extreme  complexity  of  things.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  that  a  general  statement  is  very  often,  indeed,  almost 
always,  the  expression  merely  of  a  man's  individual  feelings  in 
terms  of  the  intellect.  To  say  the  least,  a  general  idea,  when 
it  is  adhered  to,  is  always  one   of  his   feelings   which  man 
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thinks  to  be  a  thought.  And  the  feelings  always  mislead. 
A  general  idea,  therefore,  would  only  be  true  on  condition 
that  it  was  not  adhered  to,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  it  would  only  be  true  if  one  did  not  believe  in 
it !  To  express  it  in  another  way  :  a  general  idea  is  always 
a  fixed  idea,  a  fixed  idea  always  means  infatuation,  infatuation 
implies  passion,  and  passion  is  always  folly,  and  that  is  why 
general  ideas  are  always  very  dangerous.  Nothing  is  to  be 
relied  upon  but  good  sense,  calm  sense,  and  infinite  care  in 
drawing  conclusions. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  reader  will  not  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  Montaigne  has  been  declared  a  sceptic 
by  all  those  who  like  to  make  positive  assertions.  He  is  not 
that,  however,  for  there  are  a  large  number  of  things  in 
which  he  believes.  He  believes,  above  all  else,  in  good  sense  ; 
he  feels  he  possesses  it,  and  maintains  that,  although  it  is  not 
widely  spread,  he  shares  it  with  a  fair  number  of  persons. 
He  believes  in  certain  good  feelings — not  many,  however  :  in 
the  feeling  for  one's  family — for  he  had  had  a  father  whom  he 
worshipped,  and  he  had  known  a  truly  admirable  son,  himself. 
He  believes  in  friendship,  which  he  had  also  known  ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  pages  that  have  ever  been  written  on  friendship 
are  by  him.  He  believes  in  virtue,  greatness  of  soul,  and 
admires  it  passionately,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  ancients,  the 
moderns,  or  in  the  peasants  for  whom  he  has  a  charming  weak- 
ness which  does  him  honour.  He  does  not  like  that  the  greats 
examples  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  world  should  be  undervalued,  nor  that  these  noble  deeds 
should  be  attributed  to  interested  motives.  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  enhance  their  value  and 
make  them  nobler  than  they  really  were,  which  he  very 
shrewdly  feels  is  a  somewhat  childish  proceeding  ;  but  this 
childishness  pleases  him,  and  he  emphasises  it.  In  this  he  is 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  La  Rochefoucauld,  a  significant 
fact  which  settles  matters.  Sceptic  he  may  be  called,  if  one 
likes,  but  pessimist  in  no  wise. 

Montaigne,  it  will  have  been  seen,  was  a  delightful  man  or 
great  wisdom.      He    has  his  faults,  which  he   has  somehow 
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managed  to  make  almost  as  agreeable  as  his  virtues.  He 
speaks  a  little  too  much  of  himself,  of  his  private  afiairs,  his 
health,  his  colic,  his  title  of  nobility,  which  he  is  weak  enough 
to  believe  a  very  ancient  one,  and  to  wish  it  to  be  considered 
as  such.  There  is  a  certain  impertinence  almost  in  his  air  of 
nonchalance,  carelessness,  familiarity,  and  detachment.  We 
feel  that  if  he  has  never  been  deceived  it  is  because  he 
concerns  himself  too  much  with  the  things  apparent  to  his 
eyes.  He  writes,  however,  with  such  exquisite  grace  that 
we  scarcely  notice  these  imperfections  while  we  are  reading 
him,  scarcely  consider  them  when  we  have  read  him,  and  we 
can  scarcely  bring  ourselves  to  admit  them  in  judging  him. 

Almost  the  whole  of  his  book  is  on  man  in  general,  and  it 
is  therefore  "  of  all  times  and  all  places."  If,  however,  we 
want  to  regard  it  as  a  book  of  its  own  century,  as  a  book 
always  is,  we  must  see  in  what  manner,  with  a  light  but 
sure  touch,  he  has  attacked  his  contemporaries.  He  attacked 
vigorously  the  dogmatic  authorities  who  boldly  gave  out  their 
conjectures  as  facts,  their  traditions  as  assurances,  and  their 
authorities  as  truths.  He  attacked  the  people  who  were  too 
easily  credulous,  who  were  born  to  believe  without  investi- 
gation or  hesitation,  and  more  firmly  even  than  those  who 
ofiered  them  the  belief.  He  attacked  those  who  were 
infatiiated  with  noble  rank  and  felt  they  had  never  mounted 
high  enough  nor  possessed  a  long  enough  descent ;  those  who 
were  hypercritical  in  their  ideas  of  honour,  monomaniacs  on 
the  subject  of  duels,  and  who  felt  themselves  dishonoured  if 
they  did  not  always  carry  their  honour  on  the  point  of  their 
sword  ;  the  eternal  disputants  who  "  offer  their  claws  to  truth 
instead  of  their  arms";  the  pedants,  the  particular  scourge 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  if  not  the  scourge  of  all.  He 
attacked  the  doctors  with  their  mysterious  formulas  veiling 
profound  ignorance  ;  the  superstitious  who  believe  too  lightly 
in  spells  and  false  miracles  ;  the  magistrates  who  seek  to 
discover  the  truth  by  the  torture  of  the  "question,"  and 
who  only  discover  error  and  an  opportunity  of  adding  an 
unmerited  punishment  to  a  useless  one.  Again,  he  attacked 
violent  people  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  whole  century   of 
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uncontrolled  meit  which  seemed  to  seek  in  civil  wars,  social 
wars,  domestic  wars^nd  religious  wars  pretexts  for  slaughters, 
massacres,  ambushes,  arquebusades,  volleys  of  shot,  and  savage 
butchery. 

Who  will  arise  and  try  the  method  of  goodness  and  justice  ? 
It  would  be  a  novel  idea  to  attempt  this  : — 

"  The  first  man  who  should  bethink  himself  of  winning  his  way  to 
favour  and  cre^t  by  that  path  would,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived, 
easily  get  the  better  of  his  fellows.  Let  humanity,  truth,  loyalty, 
and  above  all  justice,  those  rare,  unknown,  and  exiled  virtues,  shine 
forth  again — that  is  the  sole  wish  of  the  people,  and  then  he  can 
drive  a  good  bargain,  for  no  other  qualities  can  win  them  like  these, 
which  are  the  most  useful  to  them.  Nihil  est  tarn  populare  quam 
bonitasJ* 

This  is  one  of  Montaigne's  so-called  "sceptical  remarks." 
I  think  one  can  do  with  more  of  that  kind  of  scepticism  ! 

This  great,  wise  man  was  one  of  the  three  or  four  of  the 
greatest  writers  in  France.  His  style,  absolutely  original, 
created  by  himself  for  himself,  the  exact  image  of  the  turns, 
animation,  and  warmth  of  his  thought,  and  therefore  some- 
times careless,  sometimes  suddenly  witty,  is  a  perpetually 
renewed  feast  of  intelligence.  It  is  deliciously  desultory,  "  the 
same  on  paper  as  in  talking,''  full  of  images,  "perpetual 
metaphor,"  as  Sainte-Beuve  said,  but  the  metaphor  is  always 
natural,  and  the  vision  is  that  of  an  alert,  clear-seeing,  and 
nimble  mind.  One  may  open  the  book  by  chance,  and  one 
comes  across  such  a  page  as  this : — 

"  Cest  aussi  pour  moi  un  doux  commerce  que  celui  des  belles  et 
bonnetes  femmes:  Nam  nos  quoque  oculos  cruditos  habemus.  Si 
Tame  n'y  a  pas  tant  a  jouir  qu'au  susdit  (a  I'amitie),  les  sens  corporels 
qui  participent  plus  a  cettui-ci  le  ramenent  a  une  proportion  voisine 
de  Tautre.  Mais  c'est  un  commerce  ou  il  faut  se  tenir  un  peu  sur  ses 
gardes  et  notamment  ceux  en  qui  le  corps  peut  beaucoup,  comme  en 
moi.  Je  m'y  echaudai  en  mon  enf  ance  et  y  soufiFris  toutes  les  rages 
que  les  poetes  disent  advenir  a  ceux  qui  s'y  laissent  aller  sans  ordre 
et  saqs  jugement.  Cest  folie  d'y  attacher  toutes  ses  pensees  et  s'y 
engager  d'une  affection  f urieuse  et  indiscrete.  Mais  d'autre  part  de 
s'y  meler  sans  amour  et  sans  obligation  de  volonte,  en  forme  de 
comediens,  pour  jouer  un  role  commun  dc  I'age  et  de  la  coutume,  et 
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n*y  mettre  du  sien  que  les  paroles,  c'est,  de  vrai,  pourvoir  a  sa  surcte, 
mais  bien  lachement,  comme  celui  qui  abandonnerait  son  honneur 
ou  son  profit  ou  son  ptaisir  de  peur  de  danger.  De  cette  trahison 
commune  et  ordinaire  des  hommes  d'aujourd'hui  il  faut  qu'il 
advienne  ce  que  deja  nous  montre  Texperience ;  c'est  qu'elles  se 
rallient  pour  nous  f uir,  ou  bien  qu'elles  se  rangent  a  cet  exemple  que 
nous  leur  donnons,  qu'elles  jouent  leur  part  de  la  farce  et  se  pretent 
a  cette  negociation  sans  passion,  sans  soiit^^et  sans  amour  ;  et  il  en 
ira  comme  dans  les  comedies  :  le  peuple  y  aura  plus  de  plaisir  que 
les  comediens." 

People  do  not  sufficiently  understand  that  all  the  unhappiness 
in  the  world  is  caused  by  our  not  confessing  to  ourselves  our 
own  ignorance.     Men  must  be  taught  to  do  this  : — 

*'  II  s'engendre  beaucoup  d'abus  au  monde,  ou  pour  le  dire  plus 
hardimenty  tous  les  abus  du  monde  s'engendrent  de  ce  qu'on  nous 
apprend  a  craindre  de  faire  profession  de  notre  ignorance.  Nous 
parlous  de  toutes  choses  par  preceptes  et  resolutions.  On  me  fait 
hair  les  choses  vraisemblables  quand  on  me  les  plante  comme  in- 
faillibles ;  j'aime  ces  mots  qui  amollissent  et  moderent  la  temerite 
de  nos  propositions  :  '  A  I'aventure,  Aucunement  [jusqu'a  un  certain 
point] ,  Quelque,  On  dit,  Je  pense/  et  semblables  ;  et  si  j'eusse  eu  a 
dresser  des  enfants  je  leur  eusse  mis  en  la  bouche  cette  fa^on  de 
repondre,  enquetante,  non  resolutive:  'Qu'est-ce  a  dire?*  *Je  ne 
I'entends  pas/  *  II  pourrait  etre ' ;  tant  qu'ils  eussent  plutot  garde  la 
forme  d'apprentis  a  soixante  ans  que  de  representer  des  docteurs 
a  dix,  comme  ils  font.  Qui  vent  guerir  I'ignorance,  d'abord  il  faut 
la  confesser.  Iris  est  fiUe  de  Thaumantis  [la  beaute  est  fille  de 
Tadmiration] ;  I'admiration  est  fondement  de  toute  philosophic ; 
I'inquisition  en  est  le  progres,  I'ignorance  le  bout.  Voire,  il  y  a 
quelque  ignorance  forte  et  genereuse  qui  ne  doit  rien  en  honneur  et 
en  courage  a  la  science ;  ignorance  pour  laquelle  concevoir  il  n'y 
a  pas  moins  de  science  qu'a  concevoir  la  science.  Je  vis  en  mon 
enfance  un  proces  ou  je  trouvai  beaucoup  de  hardiesse  en  I'arret  qui 
condamnait  (sur  vagues  presomptions)  un  homme  a  etre  pendu. 
Recevons  quelque  forme  d'arret  qui  disc  :  *  La  cour  n'y  entend 
rien ' ;  plus  librement  et  ingenuement  que  les  areopagites,  lesquels 
se  trouvant  presses  d'une  cause  qu'ils  ne  pouvaient  demeler,  ordon- 
nerent  que  les  parties  reviendraient  dans  cent  ans." 

And  when  Montaigne  grows  animated  and  tender,  and  his 
feeling  comes  into  play,  what  fire,  what  ardour,  and  what 
brilliancy  of  expression  !     Listen  to  him  when  he  recalls  the 
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memories  of  the  close  and  tender  friendship  between  himself 
and  La  Bo^tie  : — 

"  Au  demeurant,  ce  que  nous  appelons  communement  amities,  ce 
ne  sont  qu'accointances  et  familiarites  nouees  par  quelque  occasion 
ou  comroodite  par  le  moyen  de  laquelle  nos  ames  s'entretiennent. 
En  I'amitie  de  quoi  je  parle  elles  se  melent  et  confondent  Tune  et 
I'autre  d'un  melange  si  universel  qu'elles  efiFacent  et  ne  retrouvent 
plus  la  couture  qui  les  a  jointes.  Si  on  me  presse  de  dire  pourquoi 
je  Taimais  je  sens  que  cela  ne  se  pent  exprimer  qu'en  repondant : 
parce  que  c'etait  lui ;  parce  que  c'etait  moi.  II  y  a  au  dela  de  tout 
mon  disconrs  et  de  ce  que  j'en  puis  dire,  je  ne  sais  quelle  force 
inexplicable  et  fatale,  mediatrice  de  cette  union !  Nous  nous 
cherchions  avant  que  de  nous  etre  vus,  et  par  des  rapports  que 
nous  oyions  I'un  de  I'autre.  Nous  nous  embrassions  par  nos  noms  et 
a  notre  premiere  rencontre  nous  nous  trouvames  si  pris,  si  connus, 
si  obliges  entre  nous  que  rien  des  lors  ne  nous  fut  si  proches  que 
I'un  a  I'autre.  Ayant  si  peu  a  durer  et  ayant  commence  si  tard  notre 
intelligence  n'avait  point  a  perdre  temps  et  n'avait  a  se  regler  au 
patron  des  amities  moUes  et  regulieres,  auxquelles  il  faut  tant  de 
precautions  de  longue  et  prealable  conversation.  Celle-ci  n'a  point 
d'autre  idee  que  d'elle-meme  et  ne  se  pent  rapporter  qu'a  soi.  Ce 
n'est  pas  une  speciale  consideration,  ni  deux,  ni  trois,  ni  quatre,  ni 
mille  ;  c'est  je  ne  sais  quelle  quintessence  de  tout  ce  melange,  qui 
ayant  saisi  toute  ma  volonte  I'amena  se  plonger  et  se  perdre  dans  la 
sienne,  d'une  faim,  d'une  concurrence  pareille  ;  je  dis  perdre  a  la 
verite,  ne  nous  reservant  nen  qui  nous  fut  propre,  ni  qui  fut  ou  sien 
ou  mien." 

And  what  an  admirable  passage  he  gives  us  when  he  reflects 
upon  the  true  wisdom  which  is  unconscious,  the  simple  and 
ingenuous  stoicism  of  his  other  friends,  the  poor,  the  lowly, 
the  humble : — 

"Regardons  a  terre.  Les  pauvres  gens  que  nous  y  voyons 
epandus,  la  tete  penchante  apres  leur  besogne,  qui  ne  savent 
Aristotle  ni  Caton,  ni  exemple,  ni  precepte,  de  ceux-la  nature  tire 
les  jours  des  effets  de  Constance  et  de  patience  plus  purs  et  plus 
roides  que  ne  sont  ceux  que  nous  etudions  si  curieusement  en  Tecole. 
Celui-la  qui  fouit  mon  jardin  il  a  ce  matin  enterre  son  fils  ou  son 
pere.    lis  ne  s'alitent  que  pour  mourir.  .  .  ." 

Montaigne  has  exercised  an  enormous  influence.  Without 
counting  his   immediate  imitators  such  as  Charron,  and  his 
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devoted  disciples,  such  as  Mdlle.  de  Gournay,  the  whole  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  influenced  by  him,  including  those         \ 
who   refuted    his    views.     La    Rochefoucauld,    Moliere,   La         \ 
Fontaine,  and  La  Bruyere  are  not  only  filled  with  his  ideas,         \ 
but  they  often  actually  reproduce  him  word  for  word.  Pascal         \ 
had   read    him   so   much    that   his  very  thoughts  are    often 
Montaigne's,  and  very  often  Pascal  is  simply  Montaigne  with 
quite  different  conclusions.     In  the  eighteenth  century  he  had 
as  his  enemies — ^although  they  were  likewise  his  admirers — 
those  who  regarded  him  as  a  sceptic,  or  as  an  aid  to  scepticism, 
or,  if  not  that,  a  man  who  opened  up  the  road  and  smoothed 
the  rough  descent  to  it.     Bossuet,  Pascal,  and  Malebranche  all 
regarded  him  in  this  light.     It  was  to  Montaigne  that  Bossuet 
addressed  the  famous  apostrophe :  '*  And  tell  me,  subtle  philo-         ' 
sopher  .  .  .  "  ;  and  it  was  of  him  he  was  thinking  when  he 
said  :  '*  It  is  not  permitted  to  man  to  despise  himself  utterly 
for  fear  lest,  believing  our  life  but  a  game  wherein  chance  rules, 
he  journeys  along  without  rule  or  gufde,  the  sport  of  his  blind 
desires." 

Pascal  refuted  him,  although  he  copied  him,  blamed  *^the 
foolish  project  which  he  had  of  painting  himself,"  for  "the 
Ego  is  hateful,"  but  heartily  recognised  that — 

''what  was  good  in  Montaigne  could  only  be  acquired  with 
difficulty.  What  was  bad  in  him  could  have  been  corrected  in 
a  moment,  if  he  had  been  warned  that  he  told  too  many  stories 
and  talked  too  much  about  himself." 

It  was  Pascal  who  conferred  on  him  the  magnificent  title  of 
"  The  incomparable  master  of  the  art  of  discoursing." 

Malebranche,  less  favourably  inclined  towards  him  and 
seizing  upon  Pascal's  remark,  ^^  He  sought  too  much  the  air 
of  the  gentleman,"  to  emphasise  it  and  amplify  it,  explains 
complacently  this  defect  of  Montaigne's,  which  consists  in  the 
affectation  of  avoiding  affectation  : — 

"  The  air  of  the  well-bred  man  of  the  world,  equipped  with  some 
learning,  produces  such  an  immense  e£Fect  on  the  mind  that  what- 
ever such  a  man  says  is  generally  admired,  and  almost  always 
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accepted  without  any  one's  venturing  to  examine  it,  and  sometimes 
iadeed  without  its  being  understood.  ...  He  created  a  well-bred 
pedantry.  He  worked  hard  to  obtain  this  well-bred  air,  but 
be  did  not  work  hard  to  win  a  clear  judgment,  or  at  any  rate 
he  did  not  succeed.  ...  If  it  is  a  fault  to  be  constantly  speak- 
ing of  oneself,  it  is  a  shameless  thing,  or  rather  a  species  of 
madness,  to  be  always  praising  oneself,  as  Montaigne  did.  He 
always  seems  to  me  prouder  and  vainer  when  he  blames  him- 
self than  when  he  praises  himself  [there  is  some  truth  in  this], 
for  it  is  a  species  of  unbearable  pride  that  enables  a  man  to  be 
proud  of  his  faults  rather  than  to  be  humiliated  by  them.  ...  He 
had  a  poor  memory  [he  had  a  very  good  one ;  and  here  a  short 
lesson  may  be  given  in  passing  :  Montaigne  inveighed  so  much 
against  his  bad  memory  that  at  last  he  was  taken  at  his  word  ;  a 
man  ought  not  to  talk  about  himself  at  all :  if  he  speaks  well  of  him- 
self he  is  regarded  as  a  conceited  coxcomb,  while  if  he  speaks  ill  of 
himself  he  is  believed],  still  less  judgment ;  it  was  the  beauty,  the 
liveliness,  and  the  greatness  of  his  imagination  which  caused  him 
to  be  considered  a  man  of  fine  wit  ...  if  beauty  of  imagination  is 
to  be  regarded  as  beauty  of  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  Montaigne 
possessed  a  fine  and  even  an  extraordinary  mind.  In  his  book 
he  displays  an  originaUty  which  is  infinitely  pleasing.  Although  he 
was  a  copyist  he  never  reveals  it,  and  his  bold  and  powerful  imagina- 
tion always  gives  an  original  turn  to  the  things  he  copies.  ...  He 
has  all  the  qualities  required  to  please  and  to  impress.  It  was  not 
because  he  convinced  their  reason  that  he  was  admired  by  so  many 
men,  but  because  he  attracted  them  to  him  by  the  ever-victorious 
\ivacity  of  his  dominating  imagination." 

This  quotation  from  an  opponent,  and  almost  an  enemy, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  in  what  great  esteem  Mon- 
taigne was  held  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  he  was  no  less  admired.  Madame  du 
DefFand  said,  "How  one  would  like  to  have  a  country 
neighbour  like  him  !  "  and  Voltaire,  with  a  carelessness  that 
somewhat  recalls  Montaigne  himself,  penned  the  following 
lines : — 

"Montaigne,  cet  homme  charmant. 

Tour  a  tour  profond  et  frivole, 

Dans  son  chateau  paisiblement, 

Loin  de  tout  frondeur  malevole, 

Doutait  de  tout  impunement. 

Et  se  moquait  tres  librement 

Des  docteurs  fourres  de  I'Ecole." 
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In  our  own  days  admiration  for  Montaigne  has  perhaps  gone 
too  hiy  if  that  is  possible,  and  it  would  gain  something  by  being 
more  discriminating.  But  (and  this  is  of  more  imporunce) 
as  he  is  much  read  by  all  who  are  well  educated,  and  read 
intelligently,  he  is,  for  those  who  enjoy  him  as  he  wished 
to  be  enjoyed,  who  follow  his  example  by  practising  the 
virtues  of  discernment,  moderation,  and  good  taste,  which 
he  so  greatly  recommended,  one  of  the  finest  masters  of 
human  wisdom  with  whom  one  can  have  intercourse. 

His  principal  disciple  was  the  wise  and  frigid  Charron.  It 
has  been  too  often  said  that  Charron  copied  Montaigne,  that 
he  only  arranged  Montaigne's  ideas  systematically.  Charron 
did  not  disdain  to  copy  ;  he  copied  Du  Vair,  he  copied  Mon- 
taigne, but  besides  doing  this  he  has  some  ideas  which  are 
entirely  his  own  and  are  very  good.  When  a  man  copies 
he  ought  to  be  sure  that  his  work  will  do  honour  to  his 
master,  and  Charron  was  quite  sure  virith  regard  to  this 
matter.     Still  it  is  better  not  to  copy  at  all  ! 

Charron  had  been  a  lawyer,  a  priest,  a  preacher,  a  Carthusian 
monk,  and  then  a  preacher  again.  He  had  known  Montaigne 
at  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  preaching  in  1 589.  He  published 
"Discours  Chretiens  con tre  la  Ligue,"and  a  dogmatic  work  en- 
titled "  Les  Trois  Viritfe,"  the  three  truths  being  one  God,  one 
religion — Christianity — one  Church — the  Catholic.  Then  he 
published  a  book  on  moral  philosophy,  called  ^'  La  Sagesse  *' ; 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  Charron 
treats  of  man  and  human  life,  in  the  second  of  the  method 
of  freeing  oneself  from  errors  and  prejudices,  in  the  third  of 
the  virtues.  The  four  essential  virtues  are  Prudence,  Justice, 
Strength,  Temperance.  This  "  didactic  edition  of  the  Essays," 
as  Sainte-Beuve  called  it  in  a  happy  and  successful  epigram,  is 
very  interesting ;  it  is  forcible,  serious,  and  from  time  to  time 
eloquent.  I  will  not  say  that  one  is  conscious  of  the  preacher 
under  the  guise  of  the  writer,  for  it  was  precisely  his  ordinary 
work  as  a  preacher  which  accustomed  Charron  to  drawing  up 
these  disagreeable  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  classifications. 
But  one  often  perceives  the  orator  in  the  preacher  who  is 
writing  a  book. 
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With  St.  Francois  de  Sales  we  enter  upon  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sixteenth  century 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  does  not  end  till  i6io.  Francois 
de  Sales,  first  a  lawyer,  like  Charron,  then  a  priest  in  1 593, 
then  Bishop  of  Geneva  (he  resided  at  Annecy),  possessed  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spirits  and  charming  minds  among  modern 
writers.  He  had  gentleness,  benevolence,  sympathy,  wit, 
elegance,  and  mercy— all  that  could  persuade  and  attract.  His 
first  work  was  a  controversial  book,  ^^  L'Etendard  ou  la  Defense 
de  la  Foi "  ( 1 597).  In  1 608  he  wrote  "  L'Introduction  \  la  Vie 
devote,"  and  in  16 10  the  "Trait6  de  1' Amour  de  Dieu." 
Besides  these  he  left  a  large  number  of  ^^  Lettres  spirituelles  " 
or  "Lettres  de  Direction,"  addressed  to  various  persons, 
notably  to  Madame  de  Chantal  (Sainte-Chantal),  the  grand- 
mother of  Madame  de  S6vignd,  and  the  foimdress  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation.  With  the  exception  of  "  L'Etendard," 
all  his  works  are  still  read — some,  like  the  **Trait6  de 
TAmour  de  Dieu,"  to  prove  that  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  the 
profane  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  theories  of 
the  Divine  love  held  by  St.  Francois  de  Sales  and  those  ex- 
pressed by  F^nelon,  which  were  so  vehemently  attacked  by 
Bossuet;  others,  like  the  "Spiritual  Letters"  and  "The 
Introduction  to  the  Devout  Life,"  because  they  are  exquisite 
writings. 

Fran9ois  de  Sales  does  not  argue.  He  wins  his  way  by 
gentleness,  he  sheds  sympathy  around  him,  he  soothes,  and  so 
he  makes  religion  loved  by  making  himself  loved.  He  is  the 
Montaigne  of  Christianity  and  a  Montaigne  who  should 
possess  humility.  To  no  one  can  the  saying  of  Bossuet  be 
better  applied  than  to  him :  "  When  God  created  the  heart 
and  entrails  of  men  He  first  planted  goodness  therein."  His  is 
the  smiling  goodness,  which  attracts  and  consoles  before  it 
even  begins  to  speak.  With  justice  he  regarded  all  men  as 
very  weak  children  who  needed  maternal  protection,  and  said, 
"Let  those  little  ones  come  to  me."  His  florid  style — too 
florid  for  our  taste — ^and  his  innumerable  comparisons,  drawn 
from  the  fields,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  the  fruits,  the  stars,  and 
the  birds,  made  Sainte-Beuve  call  him  the  Bernardin  de  St. 
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Pierre  of  the  Church.  And  it  was  the  same  critic  who  said  of 
him  with  less  truth — for  Lamartine  was  quite  a  different  kind 
of  man — '^  He  is  what  Lanurtine  might  have  become  under 
discipline  and  in  different  surroundings."  Listen  to  this 
passage  : — 

"  La  reputation  n'est  que  comme  une  enseigne  qui  fait  connaitre 
oil  la  vertu  loge ;  la  vcrtu  doit  done  etre  en  tout  et  partout  prefcree. 
II  faut  etre  jaloux,  mais  non  pas  idolatre  de  notre  renommee.  .  .  . 
La  racine  de  la  renommee.  c'est  la  bonte  et  la  probite,  laquelle,  tandis 
qu'eile  est  en  nous,  peut  toujours  reproduire  Thonneur  qui  lui  est 
du.  ...  En  toutes  vos  affaires  appuyez-vous  totalement  sur  la 
Providence  de  Dieu,  par  laquelle  seule  tous  vos  desseins  doivent 
reussir ;  travaillez  neanmoins  de  votre  cote  tout  doucement  pour 
cooper er  avec  elie.  Faites  comme  les  petiis  enfanSy  qui  de  Tune  des 
mains  se  tienneni  a  leurpere,  et  de  r autre  cueillent  des  /raises  et  des 
mures  le  long  des  haies."* 

Francois  de  Sales  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  time. 
Henry  IV.,  for  whom  he  often  performed  diplomatic  oflSces, 
held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Cardinal  du  Perron  said  :  "  If 
it  is  a  matter  of  convincing,  I  am  sufficient ;  if  of  converting, 
send  them  to  M.  de  Gineve."  He  was  the  friend  of  D'Urfe, 
the  author  of  the  "  Astr^e,"  and  of  Camus,  the  good,  witty 
plain-speaking  Bishop  of  Belley,  and  it  was  Camus  who  said  of 
the  three  :  "  M.  d'Urfc  wrote  a  breviary  for  worldly  people, 
M.  de  Geneve  one  for  honest  men,  and  I  have  written  the 
breviary  for  the  denizens  of  the  markets." 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  the  witty  remark  of  Camus  is  a 
very  just  appreciation  so  far  as  D'UrfS  and  St.  Francois  de 
Sales  alone  are  concerned.^ 

*  "  Fame  is  a  sort  of  sign -board  making  known  the  presence  of  virtue. 
Virtue  must  be  in  everybody  and  everywhere  honoured.  The  root  of  all 
fame  must  be  in  goodness  and  probity.  ...  In  all  your  affairs  rely  entirely 
upon  the  providence  of  God,  at  the  same  time  steadily  working  on  your 
side  in  co-operation  therewith.  Do  as  the  Utile  child  does^  who,  holding  his 
father's  hand  with  one  of  his  own,  with  the  other  gathers  the  strawberries 
and  mulberries  from  the  hedges."    * 

'  In  speaking  of  his  '^Breviaire  des  Halles,"  Camus  was  alluding  to  the 
popular  little  romances,  *'  Spiridion,"  "  Dorothec,"  **  Alexis,"  which  he  had 
written,  partly  religious,  partly  farcical,  which  had  won  him  the  nickname 
of  the  "  Ludan  of  the  Episcopate." 


CHAPTER  V 

ORATORS 

The  sixteenth  century  marks  a  great  epoch  in  French  elo- 
quence, as,  indeed,  all  the  centuries  from  1500  onwards  were 
important  epochs  in  France  for  eloquence,  with  the  ej^ception 
of  the  quite  short  period  lasting  from  1720  to  1789.  Let  us 
remember,  first,  that  many  of  the  men  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  under  other  titles  were  also  very  great  orators.  In 
the  pulpit  there  were  Calvin,  Th&dore  de  Beze,  Francois  de 
Sales;  in  the  Law  Courts  Du  Vair,  Pasquier,  Matthieu, 
Pibrac ;  but  there  still  remain  to  be  mentioned  L'Hospital, 
Moii,  du  Perron. 

Michel  de  L'Hospital,  a  lawyer  of  very  great  fame, 
a  councillor  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  then  Chancellor  of 
France,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  citizens.  It  was 
he  whom  Brantdme  called  the  third  Cato.  He  wore  himself 
out  in  the  work  of  conciliation,  and  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
justice,  during  these  times  of  violence,  when  everything 
was  on  the  side  of  force.  He  drew  up  the  Statute  of 
Orl&ns  and  the  Statute  of  Moulins,  both  of  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  reformation  of  justice.  He  wrote  a  "  Traiti 
de  la  Reformation  de  la  Justice,"  a  memorandum  on  "Le 
But  de  la  Guerre  et  de  la  Paix,*'  "Harangues,"  "Mer- 
curiales"  (lectures  on  the  disorders  which  were  committed  in 
the  administration  of  justice),  and  **  Remonstrances"  (political 
lectures).  His  eloquence  was  weighty,  strong,  and  of  a 
sententious    authority    which     assumed    almost    an    oracular 

character.      Certain   sayings   of    his   have   remained   femous. 
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^^The  law  must  be  above  judges,  and  not  the  judges  above 
the  law.**  "I  see  judges  who  are  friends  or  enemies  of 
persons  and  who  judge  accordingly.  You  are  judges  of  meadow 
and  field,  not  of  life,  customs,  or  religion."  In  the  Parlcment 
of  Bordeaux,  whilst  presiding  over  a  lit  de  justiciy  he  uttered  the 
following  remarks,  which  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  judicial 
customs  of  the  time  : — 

'' .  .  .  Here  is  a  badly-m^aged  house.  The  first  fault  that  I  see 
you  committing  is  not  keeping  the  laws,  in  which  matter  yoa 
disobey  the  King.  If  you  have  remonstrances  to  make  to  him,  make 
them,  and  afterwards  you  will  know  his  final  wish.  But  you  think 
you  are  wiser  than  the  King,  and  esteem  your  judgments  so  much 
that  you  put  them  above  the  laws,  which  you  interpret  as  you  like. 
*  I  have  the  honour  of  being  his  chief  justice ;  but  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  give  an  interpretation  of  his  orders  by  myself, 
and  without  communicating  it  to  him.  You  are  accused  of  many 
acts  of  violence.  You  threaten  people  with  your  judgments,  and 
many  are  ofiEended  with  the  way  in  which  you  do  your  business, 
and,  above  all,  arrange  your  marriages.  When  some  rich  heiress  is 
heard  of  she  is  destined  for  a  certain  counsellor,  and  then  you 
proceed.  .  .  .  There  are  some  among  you  who  during  the  troubles 
have  got  themselves  made  captains,  others  commissioners  of  pro- 
visions. Some  of  you  even  lend  out  your  money  on  interest  to  the 
merchants,  and  such  should  drop  their  robes  and  become  merchants. 
You  are  all  filled  with  ambition.  Be  all  ambitious  to  win  goodwill 
of  the  King  and  nothing  else." 

Edouard  Mold,  the  son  of  a  councillor  in  the  Parlement  of 
Paris,  was  the  famous  ancestor  of  that  whole  line  of  Molfe 
which  has  remained  so  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
magistracy  and  even  in  national  history.  Persecuted  by 
the  Leaguers  and  imprisoned  with  his  whole  company,  he 
remained  faithful  to  the  King,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
preparation  of  Henry  IV.  for  his  abjuration,  made  the 
Parlement  pronounce  the  judgment  which  assured  the  crown 
t6  this  Prince,  to  the  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  women  and 
foreigners  (iS93)>  ^"^  ^^  named  president  of  the  court  of 
justice,  an  office  which  remained  in  his  family  until  the 
Revolution.     He  was  the  father  of  Mathieu  Mold. 

With   the   names    of    these    great    legal    orators    let    us 
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associate  those  of  their  masters.  The  sixteenth  century 
produced  quite  a  cluster  of  jurisconsults.  Whilst  Socin, 
under  whom  Pasquier  studied,  was  extending  greatly  the 
study  of  ancient  and  modern  law  at  Boulogne,  Francois 
Hotman  and  Antoine  Hotman,  his  brother,  were  studying  at 
Paris  the  ancient  institutions  of  France,  while  taking  part  in 
die  quarrels  which  were  then  dividing  France.  Cujas  at 
Toulouse,  Valence,  Cahors,  and  Bourges  was  teaching  Roman 
law  as  an  historian  as  much-as  a  lawyer,  and  with  the  deep 
sense  of  the  spirit  of  ancient  laws.  The  science  which  in  the 
fourteenth  century  had  made  the  Italian  Barthole,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  the  Italian  Alciat,  so  justly  famous, 
had  now  become  a  thoroughly  French  study,  and  had  reached 
in  France  the  height  of  its  development. 

Lastly,  quite  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  great 
pulpit  orator,  and  at  the  same  time  a  diplomat  and  a  states- 
man, the  precursor  and  spiritual  father  of  Pere  Joseph  and 
Richelieu,  shone  forth  as  an  honour  to  his  age,  to  France, 
and  to  his  Church.  Jacques  du  Perron  was  born  in  1556. 
He  was  born  a  Protestant  and  remained  in  this  religion  imtil 
about  1583.  Converted  by  the  solicitations  and  instructions 
of  the  poet  Desportes,  he  was  already  a  Catholic,  but  still  a 
layman,  when  he  uttered  in  1585  the  funeral  oration  of 
Ronsard,  which  was  noted  as  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  literary 
eloquence.  Priest  probably  in  1587,  he  pronounced  the 
funeral  oration  of  Mary  Stuart  ;  he  presided  at  the  abjuration 
of  Henry  IV.,  was  Bishop  of  Evreux,  ambassador  to  Rome,  and 
crossed  swords  in  1600  with  Duplessis-Mornay  in  the  debates 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  at  Fontainebleau.  Am- 
bassador again  to  Rome,  he  helped  in  electing  two  Popes 
bvourable  to  France,  Leo  XL  and  Paul  V.  The  latter 
often  said,  "Let  us  pray  God  that  He  may  inspire  Du  Perron, 
for  he  will  persuade  us  to  do  everything  he  wishes."  Finally 
he  became  Cardinal,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  Grand  Almoner 
of  France.  His  discourses,  which  we  no  longer  possess,  were 
the  literary  events  of  his  time.  Cardinal  du  Perron  must  be 
remembered  as  a  man  who  in  his  own  day  had  all  the 
oratorical  and  religious  importance   of   Bossuet,  than  whom 
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he  exercised  far  more  political  influence.  His  works,  which 
were  collected  in  1622,  consist  of  accounts  of  his  diplomatic 
negotiations,  under  the  title  of  **  Les  Ambassades  du  Cardinal 
du  Perron,"  and  a  certain  number  of  French  verses,  courtly 
and  witty,  which  have  caused  him  to  be  called  sometimes 
"  the  Bernis  of  the  sixteenth  century."  The  "  Temple  a 
rinconstance,"  among  others,  is  still  read  : — 

"Je  veux  batir  un  temple,  a  rinconstance. 
Tous  amoureux  y  viendront  adorer 
Et  de  leurs  vceux  jour  et  nuit  Thonorer 
Ayant  le  coeur  touche  de  repentance." 

Lastly,  a  fact  which  is  more  interesting  to  us,  among  his 
works  is  a  "  Traite  de  Rhetorique  fran^aise,"  which  is  both 
a  treatise  on  style  and  a  study  of  pedagogy.  His  views  on 
education  were  those  of  a  statesman.  He  had  been  struck  by 
the  fact  that  too  many  young  Frenchmen  gave  themselves*  up 
to  classical  studies,  which  would  only  be  useful  to  the  very 
best  of  them.  He  would  have  liked  to  see  established  in 
France  fewer  colleges  on  condition  that  they  were  superior, 
provided  with  excellent  professors,  "  and  that  they  were  only 
filled  with  worthy  scholars  fit  to  preserve  the  fire  of  the 
temple  in  its  purity."  Other  young  men  should  take  up 
trade  and  agriculture.  Richelieu  remembered  these  ideas,  and 
was  inspired  by  them  and  appropriated  them  to  himself  in  his 
chapter  entitled  "  des  Lettres  "  in  his  "  Testament."  They 
have  not  ceased  either  to  be  true  or  to  be  little  applied. 

We  must  place  Du  Plessis-Mornay  near  his  great  opponent. 
Philippe  De  Mornay  du  Plessis-Marly,  known  under  the 
shortened  form  of  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  was  something  like 
a  De  Lyonne  and  Colbert  of  Henry  IV.'s  reign.  A 
Protestant  by  firm  conviction,  but  a  man  of  the  highest 
wisdom  and  great  moderation,  he  never  ceased  to  serve  both 
France  and  his  co-religionists.  This  "pope  of  the  Huguenots  " 
was  always  the  best  of  Frenchmen.  His  eloquence  was  famous 
and  caused  him  to  be  chosen  as. the  principal  champion  of  the 
Reformers  at  the  conferences  at  Fontainebleau  in  1600.  He 
has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  noted  passage  of  arms  in 
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his  little  book,  "  Discours  veritable  de  la  Confircncc  tenue 
a  Fontainebleau."  We  must  also  mention  among  his  works 
the  "  Discours  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort,"  the  *'  Trait6  de  la 
Veritable  Religion  chrdtienne,"  the  ^^  Discours  et  Meditations 
chritiennes,"  and  lastly  the  "M6moires  de  Philippe  de  Mornay.'* 
He  died  in  1623  in  the  very  midst  of  the  new  religious  war 
which  he  had  done  everything  to  prevent.  His  virtues,  his  con- 
stancy, his  courage,  his  uprightness,  his  loyalty,  his  talents,  his 
eloqucn  ce,  his  learning,  his  aptitude  and  application  for  busi- 
ness have  remained  as  examples  to  revere  and  follow,  as  much 
by  his  fellow-citizens  as  by  his  co-religionists. 


CHAPTER  VI 

PUBLICISTS    (political   WRITERS) 

Political  literature  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  it  was 
definitely  established  in  France,  where  it  was  always  to  have 
such  famous  representatives.  We  must  make  a  distinction, 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  one,  but  still  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  between  those  writings  which  were  above  every- 
thing else  polemical  works,  and  those  which  had  a  didactic 
and  "scientific  "character,  as  we  should  now  say.  Among  the 
former  let  us  first  consider  the  "  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos,  sive 
de  principis  in  populum  populique  in  principem  legitima 
potestate"  (The  claims  of  tyrants,  or  the  right  of  prince 
against  people,  and  people  against  prince).  This  work  was 
by  Hubert  Languet,  a  Protestant,  who  was  born  at  Vitteaux 
(Burgundy)  in  1518,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1581.  As  a 
violent  pamphlet,  a  justification  of  tyrannicide,  the  "  Vindiciae 
contra  Tyrannos  "  attained  great  celebrity.  The  pseudonym 
of  Junius  Brutus,  under  which  it  had  been  published,  was 
known  throughout  Europe.  It  is  the  first  time  that  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  impregnable  and  inalienable, 
is  clearly  laid  down.  Francois  Estienne  immediately  published 
a  French  translation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  La  Puissance 
legitime  du  Prince"  (1581). 

At  the  same  time  Buchanan  also  published  in  Latin  a 
dialogue,  "  Du  Droit  de  la  Royaut6  en  Ecosse,"  in  which  the 
legitimacy  of  tyrannicide  was  equally  well  proved.  Indeed,  this 
doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  upheld  by  examples  from  classic  an- 
tiquity, to  which  consequently  the  revival  of  literature  had 
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just  given  an  unexpected  support,  was,  in  turn,  opposed  and 
defended  by  all  parties  in  the  sixteenth  century,  according  as 
each  in  turn  was  the  conquered.  The  extreme  amongst  Pro- 
testants or  Catholics,  whether  Leaguers  or  seceders  from  La 
Rochelle  or  Montauban,  successively  supported  it  with 
eloquence,  and,  above  everything,  with  deep  conviction. 

Without  going  quite  so  far  as  to  support  tyrannicide — 
he  was  above  all  else  a  rhetorical  writer — Montaigne's 
friend,  Etienne  de  la  Boetie,  who  was  born  at  Sarlat  in 
1530,  and  died  quite  young  in  1563,  expressed  his  views 
on  this  subject  in  his  famous  "  Contre  Un,  ou  Discours 
sur  la  Servitude  Volontaire,"  written  about  1547,  ^^^  "°^ 
published  till  later.  There  is  only  one  idea  in  this 
book,  which  is  a  commonplace,  namely,  that  ten  million 
people  only  obey  the  one  if  they  wish  to  obey  him.  But 
this  commonplace  idea  is  lit  up  with  such  eloquence, 
elevated  by  such  inspiration,  and  carried  along  by  such 
enthusiasm,  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  a  master- 
piece of  purely  oratorical  art.  In  truth  it  is  rather  a  childish 
masterpiece.  There  are  numerous  traces  of  ignorance  in  it ; 
the  young  author  imagines  Venice  as  an  ancient  republic, 
or  rather  an  ideal  republic,  where  people  would  enjoy  complete 
freedom.  It  must  be  remembered  that  La  Boetie  was  at  the 
most  only  eighteen  when  he  composed  this  brilliant  specimen 
of  style,  which  has  sometimes  been  treated  too  seriously.  It 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  ^^  Les  M ^moires  de  I'Etat 
de  France"  by  Goulard  in  1576,  and  later  by  Montaigne 
in  his  "Essays."  Montaigne  is  never  tired  of  expressing 
admiration  for  this  book,  and  nothing  is  more  touching  than 
this  exquisite  blindness  of  friendship  which  led  a  man  like 
Montaigne  to  be  enraptured  by  a  book  quite  different  from 
his  own,  and  a  talent  as  exactly  opposite  to  his  as  can  be 
imagined. 

La  Boetie  also  wrote  translations  of  Greek  works 
(Aristotle's  "Economics,"  Xenophon's  "Economics,"  Plu- 
tarch's "  Consolation."  He  even  wrote  verses,  among  which 
are  "Vingt  et  neuf  Sonnets,"  which  Montaigne  devoutly 
copied    and  sent   to    Madame   de   Grammont,   telling    her : 
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**  These  verses  are  worth  your  attention  ;  for  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  nothing  has  come  from  Gascony  which  had 
more  originality  and  gracefulness."  Our  estimation  of  the 
sonnets  of  La  Boetie  is  less  ardent.  To  do  homage  to  the 
shade  of  Montaigne,  we  will  quote  the  one  which  appears  the 
least  commonplace : — 

"Toi  qui  ois  mes  soupirs,  ne  me  sols  rigoureux 
Si  mes  larmes  a  part  toutes  miennes  je  verse, 
Si  men  amour  ne  suit  en  sadouleur  diverse 
Du  Florentin  transi  les  regrets  langoureux. 

"  Ni  de  Catulle  aussi  le  folatre  amoureux, 
Qui  le  coeur  de  sa  dame  en  chatouillant  lui  perce, 
Ni  le  savant  amour  du  mi-gregois  Properce. 
lis  n'aiment  pas  pour  moi,  je  n'aime  pas  pour  eux. 

"  Qui  pourra  sur  autrui  ses  douleurs  limiter, 
Celui  pourra  d'autrui  les  plaintes  imiter : 
Chacun  sent  son  tourment  et  sait  ce  qu'il  endure ; 

"Chacun  parla  d'amour  ainsi  qu'il  I'entendit. 
Je  dis  ce  que  mon  coeur,  ce  que  mon  mal  me  dit. 
Que  celui  aime  peu  qui  aime  a  la  mesure  1 " 

The  great  merit  and  the  great  glory  of  La  Boetie  will 
alwajrs  be  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  admiration  of 
Michel  de  Montaigne. 

The  greatest  and  most  famous  polemical  publication,  how- 
ever, of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  immortal  ^^Satyre 
Menippie.'*  The  **Satyre  Menipp&*'  was  not  a  book 
composed  at  one  time.  It  was  really  a  paper  published 
successively  in  separate  sheets  and  afterwards  collected,  just 
as  later  the  "  Provinciales  **  of  Pascal  were  collected.  It 
began  to  appear  at  Tours  in  1593  at  the  moment  of  the  re- 
union or  separation  of  the  Estates  General  from  the  League. 
The  first  number  of  the  work  had  as  subject  and  title  ^  La 
Vertu  du  Catholicon  d'Espagne,"  the  ideas  of  the  League 
being  brought  forward  as  a  baneful  drug  extolled  and  sold 
at  a   high    price   by   a  Spanish    quack ;    the    numbers  that 
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followed  were  the  "Procession  de  la  Ligue,"  then  "Les 
Pieces  de  Tapisserie  dont  la  Salle  des  ttats  fut  tendue,'*  then 
"L'Ordre  tenu  pour  les  S&inces."  It  contains  prose,  verse, 
epigrams,  caricatures,  parodies,  jests,  and  sometimes  a 
serious  essay  of  incontestable  and  even  noble  eloquence, 
and  nothing  more  varied,  more  amusing,  and  cleverer  than 
this  splendid  pamphlet  can  be  imagined.  It  was  the  first,  the 
most  famous,  and  the  most  worthy  of  French  newspapers. 
It  is  strange  that  among  all  the  newspapers  of  France 
there  is  not  one  that  bears  the  name  of  La  Minippie  to 
recall  the  high  claims  to  greatness  which  the  French  press 
possesses.  The  "Satyre  Menippie"  had  as  its  first  author 
Pierre  le  Roy,  almoner  of  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.  Afterwards 
he  was  joined  by  Pierre  Pithou,  a  lawyer  and  a  great  chamber- 
counsel  of  the  period,  the  author  of  the  classic  work,  "  Les 
Libert^  des  TEglise  gallicane " ;  Jacques  Gillot ;  Florent 
Chretien,  a  Latin  and  French  poet  of  little  worth,  but  a 
correct,  sound,  and  lively  prose  writer;  Nicolas  Rapin,  also 
a  poet,  who  tried,  like  Bai'f,  rhymeless  measured  verse  in 
imitation  of  the  ancient  writers ;  Passerat,  also  a  poet,  but 
an  excellent  one,  whose  epigrams  were  famous  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  are  still  considered  good,  a  rare  piece  of 
fortune  for  epigrams.  It  is  to  him  and  to  Rapin  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  verses  inserted  in  the  "  Menipp^e  "  is 
attributed,  and  we  may  without  injustice  attribute  those 
which  are  really  ingenious  to  Passerat.  All  these  authors 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  politiques-^thzt  is  to  say,  they 
were  on  the  side  of  peace  and  tolerance — that  is,  on  the 
side  of  France.  They  had  a  great  influence  on  the  public 
mind,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  part  they  played  to 
consider  them  the  founders  of  the  rule  of  Henry  the  Great. 
The  books  on  politics  which  have  a  scientific  character  are 
naturally  less  numerous  in  these  times,  but  still  they  are 
considerable.  First  of  all  there  is  the  great  Chancellor 
L'Hospital,  a  publicist  as  well  as  a  lawyer  and  a  legis- 
lator, who  wrote  that  ^^M^moire  du  But  de  la  Guerre 
et  de  la  Paix,"  and  his  "Testament,"  which  is  a  work  of 
political    reflections.      A    man    who    may   be   considered   as 
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his  pupil  —  Fran9ois  dc  la  Nouc  —  also  made  his  mark 
in  this  class  of  writing.  La  Nouc,  called  "  Bras-de-Fcr," 
was  a  Breton  although  a  Protestant,  or  a  Protestant  although 
a  Breton,  and  was  born  in  1531  near  Quimper.  He  was 
at  first  a  soldier  in  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands; 
then  when  the  religious  wars  in  France  began  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Huguenots,  took  Orleans 
and  Saumur  in  1567,  fortified  himself  later  at  Rochelle,  and 
made  it  the  fortress  of  Protestantism.  Chief  lieutenant  to 
Henry  IV.,  he  was  several  times  victor  in  the  war  which 
this  Prince  waged  to  conquer  his  kingdom,  and  he  perished 
at  the  siege  of  Lamballe  in  1591.  Like  D'Aubign^,  he  used 
to  do  his  writing  in  the  interval  of  two  battles.  He  left 
"Discours  politiques  et  militaires,"  written  in  the  excellent 
style  of  a  soldier,  animated,  energetic,  picturesque,  and  blunt. 
There  are  twenty-six  expositions  (a  "  discours  "  had  then  this 
meaning,  which  it  kept  until  the  eighteenth  century)  on 
politics  and  religion.  The  twenty-sixth  was  an  autobio- 
graphy, which  has  often  been  reprinted  under  the  title  of 
"  Mimoires  of  La  Noue."  The  ideas  of  La  Noue  are  those 
of  the  politiques — moderation,  conciliation,  tolerance — and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  such  a  rough  soldier  hold  such  wise 
opinions  and  to  see  such  wise  opinions  expressed  in  so 
energetic  a  manner.  With  too  many  people  moderation 
simply  springs  from  weakness  and  indifference ;  an  energetic 
man  with  moderate  opinions  and  insisting  on  peaceful  solu- 
tions is  a  rare  thing,  and,  like  L'Hospital  and  the  Minipp^ns, 
Francois  de  la  Noue  was  such  an  one.  Lastly,  Jean  Bodin 
was  a  real  sociologist.  He  was  born  at  Angers  in  1530,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  professor  of  law  at  Toulouse.  He 
came  to  Paris  to  seek  fame,  and  found  there  at  least  favour. 
He  was  favourably  regarded  by  both  Henry  III.  and  the  Duke 
d'Alen^on.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Laon, 
where  he  had  great  power  and  alternately  supported  the 
League  and  Henry  IV.,  a  thing  which  may  happen  to  every 
one.  He  died  in  1596.  His  principal  book,  ^'La  R^publique," 
in  six  volumes,  dates  from  1578.  It  is  dedicated  to  "Mon- 
seigneur  du  Faur,  seigneur  de  Pibrac,  conseiller  du  roi  en  son 
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conseil,**  whom  we  remember  for  his  moral  quatrains,  and  is 
placed  under  the  protection  of  this  eminent  statesman  in  the 
following  terms :  " .  .  .  and  because  for  eighteen  years  I 
have  seen  you  mount  all  the  steps  of  honour,  governing 
so  dexterously  and  with  such  integrity  that  each  one  under- 
stands the  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom,  I  thought  I  could  not 
do  better  than  address  my  work  to  you  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sound  judgment  upon  it.  I  send  it  therefore  to  you  to 
censure  at  your  discretion  and  to  estimate  it  as  it  pleases 
you,  knowing  well  that  it  will  be  welcome  everywhere,  if 
pleasing  to  you,  and  hoping  to  see  it  again,  if  God  grants  me 
the  grace,  whom  I  pray  to  keep  you  in  His  favour  and  me  in 
yours."  • 

The  author  ot  the  "Ripublique"  was  not  a  republican. 
The  term  "  Rdpublique  "  at  this  period  simply  meant  the  State, 
as  it  did  in  Latin.  Bodin  was  a  monarchist ;  he  held  the 
theory  of  a  monarchy  controlled  by  the  laws,  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  all  the  institutions  suitable  to  the  time,  which 
we  should  call  the  actual  constitution  as  opposed  to  the 
theoretical  constitution.  Tendencies  being  defined  by  their 
opposites,  one  knows  Bodin  when  one  knows  that  he  had 
an  equal  horror  of  democracy  and  tyranny.  Well  versed 
in  Aristotle,  he  studied  scientifically  and  with  penetration  the 
different  political  forms,  their  chances  of  duration,  their 
changes,  and  the  causes  and  conditions  of  their  decline,  and 
he  concluded  too  confidently  from  them  that  the  study  of 
the  past  can  enable  us  to  foresee  and  predict  the  changes 
which  must  happen  in  nations.  He  often  reminds  us  of  Com- 
mines,  who,  we  must  not  forget,  was  the  first  of  our  socio- 
logists, and  so  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time  that  even  now 
we  often  only  say  with  a  little  more  detail  and  in  more 
scientific  terminology  what  he  has  already  said.  In  another 
work  of  Bodin,  the  ^'Methodus  ad  facilem  Historiarum 
cognitioncm,"  the  theory  of  climates  and  their  influence  upon 
governments  made  so  famous  by  Montesquieu  is  very  clearly 
stated.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  can  be  easily  discovered  in 
Diodorus  of  Sicily  and  in  Aristotle,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it 
may  be  disputed.     It  has  been  remarked  upon  with  surprise 
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that  Bodin  believed  in  sorcerers,  and  devoted  a  long  chapter 
to  them.  His  century  believed  in  them,  and  Montaigne 
himself  does  not  deny  them  with  certainty.  Rabelais  stands 
alone  in  his  complete  scepticism  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  given 
to  very  few  to  be  a  Rabelais.  Bodin,  in  obscure  language 
and  a  diffuse  and  confused  style,  wrote  the  first  methodical 
treatise  on  sociology  which  appeared  in  France,  and  when 
everything  has  been  considered  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
a  treatise  which  displays  sound  powers  of  reasoning. 


CHAPTER    VII 

SCHOLARS,  TEACHERS,   AND   TRANSLATORS 

Modern  philology  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  At  this 
period  it  was  the  printers  who  were  the  scholars,  and  the 
scholars  were  prodigies  of  learning,  and  in  nearly  every  case 
men  of  taste  as  well.  We  will  begin  with  that  wonderful 
family  of  the  Estiennes,  which  has  remained  the  type  of 
a  dynasty  of  scholars. 

Henri  Estienne  (1460-1520)  had  set  up  a  printing-press 
in  Paris  about  1500,  where  he  printed  principally  works  of 
philosophy.  Francois  Estienne,  with  Simon  de  Colines,  who 
had  married  the  widow  of  Henri  Estienne,  quietly  went  on 
with  his  father's  work  till  1550.  His  younger  brother,  Robert 
Estienne,  the  King's  printer  for  Greek  and  Hebrew  books, 
was  persecuted  by  the  Sorbonne,  took  refuge  in  Geneva  in 
1551,  and  died  there.  He  printed  the  Bible,  Eusebius,  Denys 
of  Halicarnassus,  Dion  Cassius,  &c.,  and  drew  up  a  "  Gram- 
maire  Fran^aise,"  which  has  remained  a  classic,  and  the 
"Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,"  which  is  the  source  of  all  our 
Latin  dictionaries.  Charles  Estienne,  the  brother  of  the  two 
last  named,  wrote  the  ^'  Dictionnaire  historique  et  poetique  de 
toutes  les  nations,"  the  first  of  the  "  Bouillets,"  and  the 
"Pracdium  rusticum,"  the  first  of  the  "Maisons  rustiques." 

The  second  Henri  Estienne  (the  son  of  Robert),  who  is  the 
better  known  of  the  two  bearing  the  same  name,  was  a  printer 
like  the  others,  but  also  an  editor,  /.^.,  he  printed  the  classics 
with  translations,  notes,  and  commentaries.  He  printed 
Pindar,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Horace,   Virgil,    Plato,  Homer, 
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the  "  Isocrates,"  the  "Anacreon,"  and  it  was  in  his  honour  that 
Ronsard  offered  the  famous  toast : — 

"Verse,  verse,  et  reverse  encore 
Dedans  cette  grand  coupe  d'or. 
Je  veux  boire  a  Henri  Estienne, 
Qui  des  enfers  nous  a  rendu 
Du  vieil  Anacreon  perdu 
La  douce  lyre  teienne  .  .  .  ." 

He  also  published  the  ^^Trait6  de  la  conformit6  du  langage 
fran9ais  avec  le  grec/*  *^£ssai  sur  la  pr^ellence  du  langage 
fran9ais/*  and  the  ^  Deux  dialogues  du  fran9ais  Italianise,"  in 
which  he  protested  as  a  philologist  against  the  invasion  of  the 
French  language  by  the  Italians,  and  as  a  politician  against  the 
Court  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  which,  according  to  him,  was 
becoming  far  too  Italian.  Then,  as  his  father  had  written  a 
"Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae,"  he  drew  up  the  "Thesaurus 
Graecae  Linguae,"  which  cost  him  twelve  years  of  hard  work, 
and  the  expenses  were  so  great  that  his  whole  fortune  was 
absorbed  in  it.  Under  the  title  of  "  Apologie  pour  H6rodotc," 
he  had  published  a  satire  on  his  contemporaries,  specially 
directed  against  the  Catholics,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Geneva  to  avoid  Catholic  persecutions.  He  found  there, 
however,  other  persecutions,  for  Calvin  did  not  care  to  see 
religion  treated  in  a  Rabelaisian  fashion,  and  to  hear  himselt 
called  "the  Pantagruel  of  Geneva."  Persecuted  by  both 
parties,  almost  ruined,  wandering  from  place  to  place,  and  most 
unhappy,  he  heard,  when  at  Lyons  in  1598,  that  his  library, 
his  precious  books,  and  his  manuscripts  had  all  been  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  This  was  the  last  stroke,  and  he  died  at 
the  Hospital  at  Lyons. 

There  still  remain  others  of  this  family  to  be  mentioned :  the 
second  Robert,  brother  of  the  second  Henri,  who  was  a  printer 
in  Paris ;  the  second  Francois,  brother  of  these  two,  and  a 
printer  in  Geneva  ;  Paul,  the  son  of  the  second  Henri,  the 
celebrated  Henri  Estienne,  a  printer  in  Geneva ;  the  third 
Robert,  son  of  the  second  Robert,  a  printer  in  Paris  ;  Antoine, 
the  son  of  Paul,  who  set  up  in  Paris,  and  abjured  Protestantism, 
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was  born  in  1592,  and  did  not  die  until  1674.  All  of  these 
men  brought  out  editions  of  great  repute. 

Whilst  the  first  Estiennes  were  making  their  name  known, 
Etienne  Dolet,  a  printer  of  Lyons,  who  had  received  his 
education  at  Paris  and  Padua,  and  had  learnt  printing  in 
Venice,  was  making  his  name  equally  celebrated.  A  very 
learned  and  diligent  editor,  he  was  also  of  a  disputatious  and 
satirical  turn  of  mind.  He  made  many  enemies,  was  im- 
prisoned, and  saw  thirteen  of  his  books  condemned  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burnt  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  This, 
however,  did  not  make  him  any  more  prudent  in  his  speech  or 
in  his  acts,  and  in  consequence  of  an  incorrect  translation  of 
Plato,  or  perhaps  a  too  correct  one,  he  was  accused  of  atheism, 
condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  suffered  this  punishment  at  the 
Place  Maubert,  August  3,  1546. 

He  wrote  enormously,  considering  the  shortness  of  his  life, 
for  he  was  only  thirty-seven  when  he  died.  He  published  in 
Latin  a  ^  Dialogue  sur  I'lmitation  de  Cic^ron  "  (it  was  an 
affectation  among  the  humanists  only  to  employ  the  Latin  of 
Cicero ;  Erasmus  had  laughed  at  this  superstition,  and  Dolet 
had  answered  him),  ^^Commentaires  sur  la  langue  latine,"  and 
many  very  pleasing  poems ;  in  French  he  wrote  "  La  maniere 
dc  Bicn  Traduire  d*une  Langue  en  ime  Autre,"  "  La 
Ponctuation  franfaise,"  ^^  L'Exhortation  a  la  Lectm-e  des 
Saintcs  Lettres,"  "  L'Enfer  d'Etienne  Dolet,"  a  poem  on  his 
life  in  prison.  He  translated  the  "Epistles  of  Cicero,"  the 
"  Axiochus,"  and  "  Hipparchus  "  of  Plato.  He  showed  talent 
in  French,  wit  in  Latin,  erudition  everywhere,  and  courage 
on  all  occasions. 

Among  the  innumerable  translators  of  the  period  mention 
must  be  made  of  Amadis  Jamyn,  who  was  also  an  original  poet 
of  some  talent ;  he  translated  a  dozen  books  of  the  "  Iliad  " 
and  three  of  the  "  Odyssey "  into  Alexandrines.  He  was 
Ronsard's  secretary,  and  afterwards  Charles  IX.'s,  through  the 
kindly  help  of  his  illustrious  master. 

The  great  literary  translator  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
however,  was  Jacques  Amyot,  a  man  of  great  originality 
(perhaps  too  much),  and  a  charming  and  distinguished  writer. 
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He  was  professor  at  the  University  of  Bourges,  which  he  left  to 
become  Abb^  of  Bellozane,  and  tutor  to  Charles  of  Orleans 
(Charles  IX.)  and  Henry  of  Anjou  (Henry  III.).  Later,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  and 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  overwhelmed  with  wealth.  He  was  not 
therefore  merely  a  professor  and  a  translator.  He  translated 
into  French  the  "  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  "  of  Heliodonis, 
"  Daphnis  and  Chloe  '*  of  Longinus,  and  Plutarch's  "  Lives  " 
and  "  Opera  Moralia."  Where  Amyot  excelled  was  in  this, 
that  he  was  so  little  dominated  by  the  text  which  he  translated 
that  he  not  only  remained  perfectly  unafiected  and  natural, 
but  himself,  and  not  only  did  he  remain  himself,  but  he  im- 
pressed his  own  character  on  the  author  he  was  translating. 
Thus  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch  he  makes  him  a  simple 
writer,  whereas  he  is  elegant,  restrained,  and  even  affected  in 
his  style,  and  he  emerges  from  the  hands  of  Amyot  as  "  the 
good  Plutarch  "  of  the  French  people,  whereas  he  was  cer- 
tainly not  that.  This  shows  inaccuracy,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  Amyot's  translations  from  being  marvellous  works  of 
art.  It  is  very  rare  that  translators  commit  this  crime  against 
their  originals. 

It  may  be  said  that  Amyot  taught  his  contemporaries  how 
to  write  in  prose.  For  Rabelais's  example  was  not  very  good, 
his  style  being  his  own,  and  only  suited  to  himself,  while 
Calvin's  example,  though  better,  was  not  easily  imitated,  for 
his  severe  and  serious  style  could  scarcely  be  used  for  anything 
else  but  the  subjects  with  which  he  dealt.  Amyot  taught  his 
contemporaries  a  clear,  easy,  fluent,  and  pleasant  style,  a 
language  which  seemed  to  smile — to  smile  quite  naturally. 
Montaigne,  a  greater  writer  than  Amyot,  though  not  a  better 
one,  felt  this,  and  expressed  it,  as  he  always  does  express 
everything,  in  a  delightful  way  : — 

"  I  award,  it  seems  to  me  rightly,  the  palm  to  Jacques  Amyot, 
above  all  other  French  writers,  not  only  for  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  language,  in  which  he  surpasses  all  others,  nor  for  his 
application  to  so  great  a  work,  nor  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge 
in  having  been  able  to  make  known  to  us  so  admirably  such  a 
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difficult  and  concise  writer.  (People  may  say  what  they  like,  and  I 
understand  nothing  of  Greek,  but  everywhere  in  his  translation  the 
sense  is  so  clear  and  so  well  put  together  that  it  is  certain  he  has 
either  accurately  translated  the  author  or  by  long  study  has 
absorbed  such  a  vivid  idea  of  Plutarch's  general  point  of  view  that 
he  has  added  nothing  to  him  that  falsifies  the  true  Plutarch  or  gives 
a  wrong  impression  of  him).i  But  I  am  above  all  grateful  to  him 
for  having  chosen  so  great  a  book  and  one  so  suitable  to  present  to 
his  country.  We  ignorant  men  had  been  in  a  sad  plight  if  this  book 
had  not  been  dragged  out  of  the  quagmire  for  us;  thanks  to  him,  we 
dare  at  this  moment  speak  and  write ;  the  ladies,  because  of  it, 
domineer  over  the  schoolmasters ;  it  is  in  truth  our  breviary.  If 
this  worthy  man  were  still  alive,  I  would  hand  him  over  Xenophon 
to  do  the  same  with,  for  it  would  be  an  easier  and  more  suitable 
occupation  for  his  old  age ;  and  I  cannot  account  for  it,  but  it 
always  seems  to  me  (although  he  extricates  himself  very  quickly  and 
cleverly  from  a  difficult  passage) '  that  his  style  is  more  his  own 
when  he  is  not  in  a  hurry  and  can  go  along  at  his  ease." 

Side  by  side  with  the  great  printer-editors,  scholars,  and 
translators,  literary  history  must  record  the  names  of  some  of 
the  illustrious  professors  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Public 
education  was  veritably  regenerated  during  that  period  by 
the  regular  teaching  of  Greek,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
College  de  France.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  timid 
attempts  to  teach  Greek  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Greek  became  a  fashion  and  a  passion.  ^^  As 
soon  as  I  get  any  money,"  wrote  Erasmus  the  scholar,  "I 
shall  buy  Greek  books — and  then  I  shall  buy  some  clothes." 
Greek,  at  first  taught  by  a  few  obscure  Greeks  or  Italians, 
was  welcomed  and  richly  endowed  at  the  College  des  Trois 
Langues,  named  afterwards  College  royal,  and  finally  College 
de  France.  This  splendid  institution,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  was  to  represent  the  change  in  education,  and  thus 
complete  the  Sorbonne,  was  the  idea  of  Guillaume  Bude,  a 
very  great  Hellenist,  the  pupil  of  Hermonymus  of  Sparta  and 
Jean  Lascaris.    A  very  learned  man,  and  the  author  of  works  on 

'  This  is  so  true  and  so  exact  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Montaigne 
compared  the  translation  with  the  text,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  piece  of 
affectation — one  of  his  failings — when  he  says  he  knows  nothing  oi 
Greek. 

*  The  same  remark  applies  here. 
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Roman  coins  ("Dc  Asse"),  "  Commentaires  sur  la  langue 
grecque/'^^  Annotations  sur  les  pandectes/*  &c.,  Bude  obtained 
from  Francis  I.,  with  the  assistance  of  Jean  du  Bellay,  permission 
to  endow  three  professorial  chairs,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
and  this  was  the  nucleus  of  the  College  de  France.  Among 
those  who  taught  there  were  Vatable  (Wastebled),  professor  of 
Hebrew,  editor  of  the  famous  Bible  with  commentaries  known 
as  "  Vatable's  Bible,"  and  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  for  being 
infected  with  Calvinism ;  Danes,  the  pupil  of  Lascaris  and 
Bude,  professor  of  Greek,  the  teacher  of  Amyot,  Brisson,  and 
Daurat,  who  in  his  turn  was  the  teacher  of  Ronsard  ;  Toussain, 
also  a  pupil  of  Bude,  professor  of  Greek,  the  teacher  of 
Turnebe,  Frederic  Morel,  and  the  second  Henri  Estienne; 
Lam  bin,  the  minute  and  laborious  commentator,  whose  fail- 
ings have  continued  to  bear  his  name,  and  who  edited 
Horace,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  &c. ;  lastly  the  illustrious  Turnebe. 

Turnebe,  who  called  himself  Tourneboeuf,  signed  his  name 
as  "  Turnebius,"  and  ended  by  being  called  Turnebe,  taught 
at  first  at  Toulouse,  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  Greek 
language  and  Greek  philosophy  at  the  College  de  France. 
He  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation  as  a  commentator,  a 
professor,  a  philosopher,  and  a  benevolent,  upright,  modest,  and 
kindly  man.  Montaigne,  Pasquier,  L'Hospital,  and  Scaliger 
speak  of  him  in  terms  of  praise,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
protestations  of  friendship.  He  ruled  as  the  kindly  king  of 
knowledge  from  1547,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  nomination  to  the 
College  de  France,  to  1565,  the  date  of  his  death.  He  wrote 
commentaries  upon  Cicero,  Varron,  Horace,  translated 
Plutarch,  Theophrastus,  Philo,  Oppian,  &c.,  and  edited 
Sophocles,  Synesius,  &c. 

The  professors  of  the  College  de  France  played  a  very 
great  part  in  the  Renaissance  of  letters.  They  gave  to  French 
literature  the  taste  for  Greek  :  they  were  true  humanists. 
Daurat,  we  know,  was  the  pupil  of  Danes  and  the  teacher  of 
Ronsard,  and  thus  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  Pl£iade  of 
1550  owed  its  origin  to  the  Estiennes  and  to  the  College  de 
France. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

POETS   FROM    1 500-1 5  30 

We  must  go  back  a  little  and  inquire  concerning  the  progress 
of  poetry  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
know  what  was  the  condition  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  century  ;  it  had  had  its  Charles  d'Orl&ms  and  Villon, 
but  very  soon  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  childish  exercise 
of  versification,  rigorously  subjected  to  complicated  rules,  still 
more  childish.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Chambres  de  rhitor- 
Iques  and  of  the  rhitoriqueurs.  The  latter  were  rather  masters 
of  versification  than  poets.  Certain  schools  of  the  nineteenth 
century  singularly  resembled  them  in  this  respect.  To  such 
poetry  was  a  game  of  precision  and  patience,  and  consisted  in 
fitting  words  into  a  precise  and  complicated  frame,  which 
became  increasingly  precise  and  complicated.  These  were 
the  men  who  edited  between  about  1450  and  1520  those 
innumerable  treatises  on  versification,  so  detailed  and,  in  our 
opinion,  so  useless.  In  these  works  all  the  narrow  rules  for 
poems  of  a  definite  form,  such  as  ballades,  virelais,  rondeaux, 
&c.,  are  patiently  stated  ;  much  information,  with  examples, 
is  also  given  concerning  vers  rapportisy  /.^.,  lines  so  exactly 
symmetrical  that  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  words 
of  the  second  line  correspond  as  complement  or  attribute, 
to  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  words  of  the  first. 
There  we  learn  of  the  due  subordination  of  rhymes  one  to 
another,  from  simple  assonance,  which  is  to  be  disparaged, 
to  rhyme,  which  was  so  rich  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  play 
of  words,  but  which,  at  this  period,  under  the  name  rime  equi- 
voquie  or  equivoque^  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.     These 
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treatises,  all  of  which  repeat  themselves  from  the  *'  Jardin  dc 
Plaisance,"  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  "  L'ln- 
stnictif  de  Seconde  Rhitorique  "  (in  verse)  by  an  unknown 
author  who  gave' himself  the  name  of  "  Infortunatus"  (i  500),  to 
Fabri  (1521),  and  even  to  Antoine  de  Saix  (1532)  and  Graden 
du  Pont  (1539),  enter  into  details  which  are  very  often  trifling, 
but  some  of  which  are  interesting  enough  as  literary  curiosities. 
Thus  Gratien  du  Pont  tells  us  that  the  Alexandrine  verse  was 
so  named  because  it  was  invented  by  King  Alexander  ! 

*'  Les  vers  alexandrins,  ce  sent,  noble  lecteur, 
Comme  sont  faits  ceux-ci ;  je  n'en  suis  inventeur, 
Ni  controuveur  premier,  ains  le  roi  Alexandre, 
Qui  le  premier  en  fut,  comme  Ton  dit,  facteur." 

There  we  learn  how  expletives  {chevilles)  were  classified  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  they  were  termed  **  petas  **  or  "  cay- 
petas,"  according  as  they  were  mild  or  violent,  "  Certaine- 
ment,"  "  vraiment  '*  at  the  end  of  a  line,  a  venial  fault,  was 
a  "  petas  "  ;  but  in — 

"Je  m'en  vais  acheter  de  I'orge, 
Je  vous  le  jure  par  saint  George" 

we  have  a  "  cay-petas."     The  "  cay-petas  "  was  greatly  in 
vogue  in  all  French  poetry,  and  was  a  detestable  thing. 

The  question  on  which  metricians  differed  most  at  this 
epoch  was  that  of  the  feminine  ending  ;  and  this  is  really 
interesting.  It  is  the  great  question  of  the  e  mute  which  is 
always  recurring.  Is  the  e  mute  to  count  ?  If  it  does,  it 
must  be  pronounced  and  considered  as  a  separate  syllable.  In 
that  case  the  following  line  must  be  read  with  a  stress  on  the 
e  mute  at  the  pause  : 

"  Je  vous  rends  bien  grac^  |  je  vous  sais  gre  tres  JFort." 

If  it  does  not  count,  it  must  not  be  pronoimced  at  all,  and 
must  therefore  be  entirely  disregarded  : 

"Je  vous  rends  bonne  grac(e)  |  je  vous  sais  gre  tres  fort." 
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Fabri  holds  the  first  opinion,  in  accordance,  as  we  know, 
with  the  views  of  the  earlier  poets  prior  to  1 500  :  "  I  combat 
the  opinion  of  the  new  school,  which  maintains  that  there 
must  be  a  vowel  after  the  feminine  ending  for  the  sake  of 
elision  :  none  of  the  earlier  poets  did  this." 

Gratien  du  Pont  holds  the  second  view  :  ^^  If  the  pause  (of 
the  hemistich)  comes  after  a  feminine  ending,  there  must  be  a 
syllable  more,  and  then  the  pause  (in  a  line  of  ten  syllables) 
will  be  after  the  fifth  syllable  reckoned  as  the  fourth." 

Thus  we  get — 

"Je  vous  rends  bonne  grace  |  je  vous  sais  gre  tres  fort," 
or  in  a  decasyllabic  line — 

"  Je  vous  rends  grace  |  je  vous  sais  gre  tres  fort." 

And  he  continues  to  discuss  this  point  with  great  precision  : 
either  a  pause  is  made  at  the  hemistich  or  it  is  not.  If  there 
is  not  a  pause  the  e  is  within  the  hemistich  and  must  count ;  if 
there  is  a  pause  the  e  may  be  regarded  just  as  if  it  were  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  where  it  does  not  count.  But  the  pause  is  made 
at  the  end  of  the  hemistich,  and  therefore  the  e  mute  must  not 
be  counted. 

An  intermediary  solution  was  arrived  at  :  writers  thought 
to  count  the  e  mute  without  really  doing  so ;  they  simply 
evaded  it.  It  became  the  custom  whenever  there  was  an  e 
mute  at  the  pause  to  place  after  it  a  word  beginning  with 
a  vowel  which  absorbed  this  e;  this  was  called  elision  or 
synalepha.  Such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been  dis- 
covered before  Fabri  and  Gratien  du  Pont,  by  Critin  and  Le 
Maire  de  Beiges,  and  Clement  Marot.  It  was  to  combat 
these  views  that  Fabri  and  Gratien  du  Pont  took  up  their 
pens.  Fabri  treated  this  novel  proceeding,  for  which  there 
was  but  slight  authority,  as  follows : — 

"  We  understand  that  the  source  of  this  new  method  is  to  be  found 
in  the  late  Master  Jean  de  Beiges  and  a  certain  Cretin,  who  bad 
been  a  pupil  of  the  aforesaid  De  Beiges  [it  was  the  exact  opposite  ; 
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Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  on  his  own  confession,  was  the  pupil  of 
Cretin],  and  afterwards  in  Clement  Marot,  who  confesses  in  his 
work,  'Adolescence'  that  he  had  never  committed  the  fault  [f.«., 
of  not  eliding  the  e  mute],  since  the  above-mentioned  De  Beiges 
had  so  taught  him." 

And  Gratien  du  Pont  writes  : — 

**  Concerning  what  they  said,  namely,  that  after  a  feminine  ending 
and  a  pause  the  following  hemistich  must  begin  with  a  vowel,  if  we 
understood  their  views,  and  knew  they  had  some  good  reason  for 
what  they  say,  we  should  easily  be  brought  to  their  opinion.  But 
when  we  think  it  well  over,  we  find  such  opinion  and  style  contrary 
to  all  good  reasoning  and  theory  of  art,  with  all  due  deference  to 
them." 

The  "theory"  of  the  poets  outweighed  that  of  the 
metricians.  It  was  less  logical,  however,  for  the  argument 
of  Gratien  du  Pont  is  quite  satis&ctory  :  if  the  e  mute  does  not 
count  at  the  end  of  a  line  because  there  is  a  pause  there,  why 
should  it  count  at  the  hemistich,  where  there  is  also  a  pause, 
and  why,  when  a  line  of  thirteen  syllables  counts  as  one  of 
twelve  because  it  ends  in  an  e  mute,  should  not  a  hemistich  of 
seven  syllables  count  as  one  of  six  if  the  seventh  is  an  e  mute  ? 
But  poets  who  have  an  ear  for  such  things,  which  is  a  better 
judge  than  logic,  know  that  if  a  stop  is  made  at  the  hemistich, 
as  at  the  end  of  a  line,  the  pause  is  slighter^  and  that  the  half- 
pause  of  the  hemistich  is  not,  like  the  com'^lete  silence  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  sufficient  to  absorb  the  e  mute.  That  is  why 
this  middle  course  of  elision  has  prevailed. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  in  conclusion  ?  This  :  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  classic  line  with  its  rhythm  was  firmly 
established,  and  since  then  has  been  regarded  as  sacred.  Each 
line  stood  by  itself,  for  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  was 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  e  mute  ;  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
hemistich  was  less  marked,  since  the  e  mute  was  a  difficulty. 
The  remarks  that  have  just  been  made  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  how  the  line  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  said  as  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  as  it 
had  never  been  said  before,  for  new  rules  came  in,  evidently 
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suggested  by  the  way  in  which  the  verse  was  spoken  and 
heard. 

The  succession  of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  also 
dates  from  this  period.  Guillaume  Cretin  recommended  it. 
It  had  often  been  employed  in  lyrical  poems,  almost  instinc- 
tively, and  Eustache  Deschamps  had  seemed  already,  in  his 
"Art  de  Dictier  et  Faire  Chansons,*'  to  aim  at  this  observance 
without  being  explicit  on  this  point,  for  the  examples  of 
ballades  which  he  gives  us  are  of  this  character.  But  no 
poet  had  made  this  succession  of  rhymes  a  law  to  be  carefully 
observed.     It  is  only  to  become  a  rule  with  the  Pliiade. 

As  to  the  combinations  of  rhymes,  they  are  innumerable. 
Recurrent  .rhymes  {Rime  redoublie\  that  is  to  say,  repeated 
indefinitely.  Rime  iquivoquie  (a  very  old  rhyme,  as  we  have 
seen,  much  in  vogue  at  this  period  :  rimassez — rime  assez; 
rime  ailleurs — rimailleurs  ;  hup  ange — louange\  Rime  fratrisie^ 
or  annexie^  or  enchatniey  which  took  for  the  beginning  of  a 
line  the  rhyme-word  of  the  line  before : 

"  Malheureux  est  qui  recuse  sciences 
Si  en  ce  croit  excuser  son  mifait : 
Mais  fait  heureux  la  suivre  en  diligence : 
Diligent  ce  sera  nomme  parfait." 

Rime  en  ichoy  or  couronnie^  or  empiniere  : 

"  Qui  est  Tauteur  de  ces  maux  advenus  ? 
Venus. 
Comment  en  sent  tous  mes  sens  devenus  ? 
Nus." 

Serious  poets,  such  as  Le  Maire  de  Beiges  and  Marot, 
protested  against  these  valueless  trifles,  and  yet  wrote  in  the 
same  style  themselves.  Would  one  believe  these  last  lines 
that  we  have  just  quoted  were  from  Joachim  du  Bellay  ? 
Such  was  the  state  of  French  versification  in  the  time  of  the 
rhitoriqueursy  the  most  femous  of  whom  were  Meschinot, 
MoUinct,  and  Cretin. 

Jean  Meschinot,  who  in  truth  belonged  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  since  he  died  in   1491,  but  who  was  the  leader  of 
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a  school  which  reached  its  height  in  15 10,  and  who  was 
famous  himself  especially  from  1500  to  1520 — left  a  collec- 
tion, entitled  "Lunettes  des  Princes,'*  which  in  forty  years 
went  into  more  than  twenty  editions.  All  possible  amus- 
ing arrangements  of  language  and  versification,  alliterations, 
harmonies  of  words,  combinations  of  rhymes,  puns,  lines 
meaning  one  thing  if  read  straight  on,  another  if  read 
backwards,  another  if  read  by  halves,  another  if  the  last  line 
was  read  first,  &c.,  and  the  whole  quite  as  good  if  it  was 
not  read  at  all — such  was  the  amusement  of  literary  men 
during  more  than  half  a  century.  Jean  Mollinet,  the  teacher 
of  Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  with  a  little  less  talent,  however, 
wrote  a  book  which  was  a  tribute  to  his  good  sense. 
He  translated  into  prose  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  "  (Lyons, 
1505),  doubtless  to  arouse  interest  in  it  again. 
Guillaume  Cr6tin,  king  of  rime  iquivoque — 

"  Lc  bon  Cretin  au  vers  equivoque  "  • 

was  somewhat  more  serious.  Chosen  as  chronicler  of  King 
Francois  L,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  put  history  into 
his  verse,  and  he  put  into  rhyme  the  history  of  France, 
in  twelve  volumes.  Under  the  title  of  "  Chants  Royaux," 
his  poems  of  a  definite  form  have  been  collected.  He 
showed  great  metrical  skill,  and  often  a  certain  amoimt 
of  wit.  Two  circumstances  have  immortalised  him  :  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Le  Maire  de  Beiges,  and  was  ridiculed  by 
Rabelais  in  ^^Le  Pantagruel"  under  the  name  of  Rami- 
nagrobis.      He  died  about  1525. 

Le  Maire  de  Beiges  is  a  different  man  altogether.  He 
was  the  first  eminent  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was 
born  at  Beiges,  in  Flanders,  in  1473.  ^^  ^^^'^  "^  himself 
that  there  are  several  towns  in  Flanders  called  Beiges,  and 
that  he  was  from  the  Beiges  in  Hainault.  The  town  is  now 
called  Bavai,  and  belongs  to  France  (Department  du  Nord). 
For  some  time  the  date  of  his  death  was  uncertain,  some 
placing  it  about  1525  and  others  not  until  1548.  Now  it 
has  been  proved  that  he  died  before  his  master.  Cretin,  who 
'  Clement  Marot. 
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died  in  1525.  He  was  Flemish,  and  wrote  and  spoke 
Flemish ;  but  at  an  early  age,  by  his  own  choice,  he 
wrote  in  French  and  sought  his  fortune  in  France,  pre- 
ferring French-  to  his  mother-tongue,  as  being  "  pretty, 
pleasant,  and  sufficient  [in  richness  and  abundance],  and 
especially  elegant  for  expressing  faithfully  all  that  one 
could  think  out  concerning  love  or  otherwise."  And  he 
adds:  ^* Clever  Italians  use  it  and  honour  iir.for  the  sake  of 
its  charming  sound,  refinement,  and  elegance."  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  nephew,  and  he  certainly  was  the  disciple, 
of  MoUinet.  One  of  his  books  has  on  the  title-page 
"...  Jean  Le  Maire,  disciple  of  Jean  Mollinet."  He  was 
also  Cretin's  pupil,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  At  an  early  age 
he  entered  the  service  of  Duke  Peter  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Beaujeu,  the  husband  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  Then  in 
1504  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
sister  of  Philip  I.,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  ;  she  was  then  governing  the  Low  Countries. 
At  first  he  was  some  kind  of  secretary  or  under-secretary  ; 
then  in  1507  he  succeeded  MoUinet  as  historiographer  and 
indexer  of  Margaret.  He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  very 
&vourably  by  this  Princess.  In  151 3 — we  do  not  know 
under  what  circumstances — he  was  summoned  to  the  Court 
of  Louis  XI I.,  and  became  for  a  short  time  a  great  per- 
sonage. He  was  charged  with  diplomatic  missions  to 
Italy,  and  drew  up  the  diplomatic  and  historical  records 
relating  to  the  quarrels  which  existed  between  Louis  XII. 
and  the  Pope. 

From  1 5 15  we  lose  trace  of  him.  The  story  related  by 
Pierre  de  Saint-Julien  de  Balleve  in  his  "  Origine  des  Bour- 
guignons"  says  that  for  a  long  time  he  lived  a  wretched  life — 

"  a  learned,  discontented  man  .  .  .  one  of  those  who  exercise  their 
revenge  with  the  pen  and  on  paper  which  bears  everything  .  .  . 
added  to  which,  as  to  what  Jean  Lemaire  became,  all  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  knew  that  to  the  weakness  of  his  brain  so 
much  was  added  by  wine,  that  at  last  he  died  a  madman  in  a 
hospital.  And  if  he  and  Agrippa  were  friends,  similarity  of 
circumstances  must  have  brought  about  this  friendship  between 
them." 
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But  Saint- Julien  was  not  a  very  reliable  authority,  and  he 
published  the  above  in  1581,  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Jean 
Lemaire.  Le  Maire  de  Beiges  has  left  us  a  romance  with 
historical  pretensions,  ^^  Illustrations  des  Gaules"  ;  a  knightly 
romance,  "  La  Couronne  margaritique  "  ;  political  writings, 
"La  Ligende  des  Vinitiens,"  "  Le  Promptuaire  des  Con- 
ciles"  ;  poems,  "Le  Temple  d'Honneur  et  de  Vertu,"  "La 
Plainte  du  Dfeiii,"  "  Les  Trois  Contes  singuliers  de  Cupido 
et  Atropos,"  "L'Amant  vert,"  &c.  The  "Illustrations  des 
Gaules  "  was  a  vast  medley  in  which  the  history  of  France  is 
connected  with  that  of  Troy  and  with  all  ancient  histories  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  in  which  Le  Maire  has  inter- 
mingled memories  of  secular  and  sacred  history,  the  Bible  and 
Homer,  Noah  and  Hercules,  in  a  sort  of  dizzy  dream. 

The  "Couronne  margaritique"  is  more  easily  to  be  read. 
It  is  an  allegorical  romance  analogous  to  the  "  Roman  de  la 
Rose  "  or  the  "Carte  de  Tendre."  A  vague  country  is  depicted, 
where  we  meet  first  of  all  the  mountain  of  "Intellec- 
tual work."  On  this  mountain  is  a  palace,  and  in  the  palace 
a  king.  This  king  is  named  Honour;  his  chief  minister  is 
Merit,  belonging  to  the  femily  of  Justice.  Secondary  per- 
sonages are  Youth,  Misfortune,  Noble  Thought,  and  Human 
Learning.  All  these  personages  converse  on  the  virtues  of 
the  Lady  Marguerite  of  Austria.  Then  they  institute  a 
tournament,  which  consists  in  calling  into  an  enclosed  field 
the  most  famous  men  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Lady  Mar- 
guerite, and  in  giving  the  crown  to  him  who  sings  her  praises 
best.  Robert  Gaguin,  Albert  le  Grand,  Jean  Robertet,  Isidore 
(de  Seville?),  Chastelain,  Boccaccio,  Arnaud  de  Villeneuve, 
Martin  Franc,  Marsile  Ficin,  Vincent  de  Beauvais  enter  ; 
there  are  ten  of  them.  Why  ten  ?  Because  the  name  of 
Marguerite  has  ten  letters.  This  work  of  a  courtier  is 
sometimes  very  amusingly  learned. 

The  poems  of  Jean  Le  Maire  are  of  a  very  different  nature. 
"  La  Plainte  du  D6sir6 "  (du  regretti)  is  an  oration  on  the 
death  of  Louis  de  Luxembourg.  The  poem  is  short,  and  has 
nothing  remarkable  in  it  except  certain  combinations  of 
rhythms.     The  "  Contes  de  Cupido  et  Atropos  "   is  written 
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in  triplets,  in  imitation  of  Dante.  It  consists  of  long  dis- 
cussions between  Atropos  and  Cupid.  The  two  principal 
speakers  are  surrounded  by  secondary  personages,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  Pleasure,  Mercury,  in  conformity  to  that  mixture  of 
ancient  mythology  and  personifications  of  the  abstract  which 
delighted  so  greatly  these  men,  who  were  pupils  of  both  Virgil 
and  of  Jean  de  Meung,  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  "  Traiti  de  la  Concorde  des  Deux  Langues  *'  (in  verse 
and  in  prose)  is  somewhat  more  interesting,  especially  for  the 
literary  historian.  It  is  a  philological  romance.  The  aim  of 
the  author  is  to  help  in  bringing  about  a  good  understanding 
between  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  and  consequently  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  nations.  To  do  this, 
Lemaire  shows  us  first  the  temple  of  Venus,  of  which  a  long 
description  is  given.  The  attendants  of  Venus  are  presented 
to  us,  one  after  the  other.  Genius  is  her  minister  (in  the 
'^ Roman  de  la  Rose"  it  was  Nature).  She  has  as  courtiers 
Bel  Accueil,  Dangier  (which  is  a  surprise,  and  makes  us 
think  that  the  ^^  Roman  de  la  Rose "  was  already  ill-under- 
stood :  Dangier  cannot  be  in  Venus's  court),  as  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber.  Charity,  &c.  In  the  second  part  we  have 
correspondingly  the  Temple  of  Minerva.  The  guardian  of 
this  temple  is  an  extraordinary  personage  called  Labeur- 
Historien.  In  beautiful  Alexandrines  he  sings  the  praise  of 
Minerva  and  himself,  and  ends  (here  we  at  least  reach  the 
point)  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Dante  and  Jean  de  Meung 
were  friends,  and  that,  following  their  example,  the  two 
languages  and  also  the  two  nations  ought  to  be  friends  also. 
Thereupon  the  author  in  the  epilogue  becomes  the  servant  and 
"clerk  "  of  the  "  Labeur-Historien." 

"  L'Amant  Vert  '*  is  less  pretentious,  and  is  very  pretty. 
What  is  meant  by  this  "  Amant  Vert "  ?  Even  after  having 
read  the  work  some  writers  have  been  mistaken  about  it,  and 
have  expressed  the  most  ridiculous  hypotheses  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  "  L' Amant  Vert  **  is  quite  simply  the  venerable 
ancestor  of  Vert-Vert,  the  parrot  of  Marguerite  of  Austria. 
This  bird  is  supposed  to  write  a  first  and  a  second  letter  to  his 
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mistress,  the  first  during  his  life  and  the  second  from  the 
depths  of  hell.  In  the  first  the  parrot  laments  the  absence  of 
Marguerite,  who  left  the  country  to  visit  her  father,  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  He  is  very  unhappy  ;  Marguerite  does 
not  love  him.  She  does  not  love,  moreover,  his  green  colour ; 
she  is  always  dressed  in  black  : — 

"  Or,  plut  aux  Dieux  que  mon  corps  assez  beau 
Fut  transforme  pour  cette  heure  en  corbeau, 
Et  mon  collier  vermeil  et  purpurin 
Fut  aussi  noir  qu'un  more  ou  barbarin  ! 
Lors  te  plairais-je,  et  ma  triste  laideur 
Me  vaudrait  mieux  que  ma  belle  verdeur." 

And  what  had  formerly  been  the  pleasures  of  Amant  Vert  ? 
He  never  left  his  mistress.  Many  people  were  jealous  of 
him  : — 

"  Bien  me  plaisait  te  voir  chanter  et  rire, 
Danser,  jouer,  tant  bien  lire  et  ecrire, 
Feindre  et  pourtraire,  accorder  monocordes, 
Dont  si  bien  sais  faire  bruire  les  cordes.'' 

Abandoned  by  her  whom  he  loved,  the  little  lover  will  not 
live.  He  thinks  of  his  tomb.  He  makes  a  ^^  choice  of  his 
sepulchre,*'  as  Ronsard  was  to  do  later  : — 

"  Mettez  mon  corps  en  quelque  lieu  joli, 
Bien  tapisse  de  diverses  fleurettes, 
Ou  pastoureaux  devisent  d'amourettes, 
Ou  les  oiseaux  jargonnent  et  flageollent, 
Et  papillons  bien  couleureux  y  volent; 
Pres  d'un  ruisseau  ayant  Tonde  argentine, 
Autour  duquel  les  arbres  font  courtine, 
De  feuille  vert,  de  joljs  eglantiers 
Et  d'aubepins  fleurant  par  les  sentiers." 

There  shepherds  will  come  and  talk  of  the  sad  story  of  the 
green  lover.  They  will  say  :  "  He  came  from  Egypt  into  this 
cold  country.  He  forgot  his  mother-tongue  ;  he  learnt  all  the 
languages  his  mistress  knew  :  French,  Spanish,  Flemish,  Latin. 
He  had  only  German  still  to  learn.     He  died.     But  no,  he 
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is  immortal."  And  they  will  engrave  on  his  tomb  this 
epitaph : — 

"Sous  ce  tombel,  qui  est  un  dur  conclave, 
Git  TAmant  Vert,  et  ie  tres  noble  esclave 
Dont  le  grand  cceur,  de  vrai  amour  pur  ivre, 
Ne  put  soufiFrir  perdre  sa  dame  et  vivre." 

The  second  letter  is  less  a  Court  poem  and  more  of  an 
academic  one.  But  although  rather  pedantic,  it  is  still 
gallant.  The  green  lover  writes  to  Marguerite  from  the 
depths  of  hell.  The  idea  of  the  poem,  an  ingenious  one, 
is  to  describe  an  infernal  region  of  animals.  The  parrot  had 
scarcely  arrived  in  these  gloomy  precincts  when  he  was 
terrified  at  first  by  a  great  noise  and  thousands  of  shouts  : — 

"  La  on  entend  des  cris  epouvantables, 
Fiers  hurlements  de  betes  redoubtables ; 
Bruits  de  marteaux,  chaines  et  ferrements  .  .  . 
Grands  tombements  de  montagne  en  ruine 
Et  grands  souffles  des  vents  avec  bruine." 

We  enter  the  infernal  regions,  and  there  the  delightful 
erudition  of  the  author  is  allowed  full  play.  What  ought 
there  to  be  in  an  inferno  of  animals  ?  What  ?  Why,  all 
the  celebrated  animals  of  which  history  is  full ;  the  bulls 
killed  by  Jason,  the  hydra  of  Hercules,  the  bull  of  Pasiphae, 
the  raven  from  the  Ark  of  Noah,  the  serpent  which  bit 
Eurydice,  the  horses  which  dragged  along  Hippolytus,  the 
wild  boar  that  killed  Adonis,  the  dogs  that  tore  Acteon  in 
pieces,  the  sea  monster  which  threatened  to  devour  Andro- 
meda, &c.  And  what  else  ?  All  animals  injurious  to  man, 
which  man  customarily  rages  against ;  mice,  field-mice,  fleas, 
wasps,  wolves,  foxes,  owls,  &c.  But  that  is  not  all. 
If  there  is  an  inferno  for  animals,  there  are  also  the  Elysian 
fields :  ^  In  the  Elysian  fields  I  have  enjoyed  a  thousand 
delights"  is  to  be  said  later  in  La  Fontaine's  fables  by 
"the  wife  of  the  lion."  The  Elysium  of  the  animals  is 
delightful : — 
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"Tout  regarde,  nous  etions  dans  une  ile 
Belle,  plaisante,  amoureuse  et  fertile, 
Pleine  d'oiseaux  tres  doucement  chantants 
Et  d'animaux  parmi  Therbe  trottants." 

There  the  sparrow  of  Lesbia,  the  geese  of  the  Capitol,  the 
cock  of  St.  Paul,  the  eagle  of  Charlemagne,  the  swan  of 
Clovis,  the  porcupine  of  the  Orleans,  the  ermin  of  Brittany, 
the  bees  of  Plato,  the  ass  of  the  Virgin,  the  ox  of  the  Manger, 
the  dog  of  St.  Roch,  the  hind  of  Sertorius,  the  she-wolf  of 
Romulus,  the  serpent  of  M£lusine,&c., enjoy  perfect  tranquillity. 

"  L'Amant  Vert  '*  is  a  very  pretty  fiuicy,  and  I  make  no 
excuse  for  having  given  a  moment's  attention  to  this  pearl  of 
the  valuable  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  see  that 
Le  Maire  de  Beiges  was  an  eminent  poet  and  a  very  good 
writer.  Considered  as  a  metrician,  he  was  still  more  im- 
portant, for  he  marks  an  advance,  and  may  certainly  be  said  to 
begin  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  fond  of  rare  rhymes, 
unusual  in  his  agty  whether  they  were  his  own  inventions,  or 
whether,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  he  found  them  in 
the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages  (for  he  was  very  learned),  and 
then  adopted  them.  Sometimes  he  made  a  mistake  in  this 
matter.  He  thought  that  he  had  introduced  into  France  the 
triplet  ^'  in  imitation  of  the  Florentines,  a  thing  no  one  had 
yet  done  in  the  French  language.''  Now,  the  triplet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Jeu  de  la  Feuillfc  "  of  Adam  de  la  HaUe,  and  in 
the  "  Manage  "  of  Rutebceuf.  The  erudition  of  Le  Maire  did 
not  go  as  far  back  as  that,  but  still  it  was  very  great.  Whether 
it  was  an  invention  or  a  revival,  he  ventured  on  the  stanza  of 
twelve  lines  with  two  rhymes  and  of  fourteen  lines  with  two 
rhymes,  which  was  a  development  of  the  chant  royal. 

He  employed  the  following  stanza,  which  I  cannot  find  in 
any  other  poet  of  the  time,  nor  indeed  anything  in  the  least 
analogous  to  it : — 

"  Or  pleurez  done  et  vous  veuillez  pourvoir 
De  larmes  tant  comme  s'il  dut  pleuvoir, 
Tordez  vos  poings,  renforcez  vos  detresses  ; 

Car  angoisses,  tristesses, 

Et  deuil  horrible  et  noir 
Ont  pris  d'assaut  voire  triste  manoir." 
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There  is  something  of  Ronsard  in  Le  Maire,  something  of 
the  investigator  and  worker  in  unknown  and  new  rhymes. 
The  men  of  the  PI6iade  loved  him  and  quoted  him  with 
favour.  He  certainly  marks  the  transition  between  the 
fifteenth   and  sixteenth   centuries. 

Clement  Marot  and  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  represent,  ex- 
cellently with  Margaret  of  Valois,  what  one  might  call  the 
century  of  Francis  I.,  the  early  sixteenth  century — very  literary, 
very  refined,  and  not  yet  spoilt  by  pedants.  It  was  a  very 
delightful  time,  which  only  lacked  a  few  really  great  men. 
There  was  but  one  of  them,  Clement  Marot.  He  was  the 
son  of  that  Jean  Marot,  valet*de-chambre  to  Louis  XII.,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  his  own  place.  He  was 
born  at  Cahors  in  1497,  ^"^  ^^^  educated  by  his  fisither,  who 
taught  him  the  poet's  craft.  Marot  had  delightful  remem- 
brances of  childhood  and  youth  : — 

"Sur  le  printemps  de  ma  jeunesse  folic 
Je  ressemblais  rhirondelle  qui  vole 
Puis  ga,  puis  la.    L'age  me  conduisait, 
Sans  peur  ni  soin,  011  men  coeur  me  disait 
En  la  foret,  sans  la  crainte  des  loups 
Je  m'en  allai  souvent  cueiller  des  houx' 
Pour  faire  glu  a  prendre  oiseaux  ramages  (chanteurs) 
Tout  difFerents  de  chants  et  de  plumages.  .  . 
Deja  pourtant  je  faisais  quelques  notes 
De  chant  rustique  et  dessous  les  ormeaux 
Quasi  enfant  sonnais  les  chalumeaux. 
Si  ne  saurais  bien  dire  ni  penser 
Qui  m'enseigna  si  tot  de  commencer, 
Ou  la  nature  aux  Muses  inclinee 
Ou  ma  fortune  en  cela  destinee 
A  te  servir ;  si  ce  ne  fut  Tun  d'eux, 
Je  suis  certain  que  ce  fut  tous  les  deux. 


'  "  Whilome  in  youth,  when  flowed  my  joyf ull  spring, 
Like  swallows  swift  I  wandered  here  and  there. 
For  heat  of  heedlesse  lust  me  so  did  sting, 
That  I  of  doubted  daunger  had  no  feare. 
I  went  the  wasteful  woods  and  forests  wide, 
Withouten  dreade  of  wolves  to  be  espied." 
Spenser's  twelfth  "  Eclogue  "  in  the  **  Shepherd's  Calendar  "  is  practically 
a  translation.— rraifs/a/or's  note. 
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Ce  que  voyant  le  bon  Janot,  mon  pere, 
Voulut  gager  a  Jacquet,  son  compere, 
Contre  un  veau  gras  deux  agnelets  bessons, 
Que  quelque  jour  je  ferais  des  chansons.  .  .  . 
Aussi  le  soir  quand  les  troupeaux  epars 
Etaient  serres  et  remis  en  leurs  pares, 
Le  bon  vieillard  apres  moi  travaillait 
Et  a  la  lampc  assez  tard  me  veillait, 
Ainsi  que  font  leurs  sansonnets  ou  pies 
Aupres  du  feu  bergeres  accroupies." 

Then  he  became  page  to  M.  de  Neuvillc  de  Villcroy.  In 
1515,  while  still  very  young,  he  wrote  a  little  poem,  "Cupidon," 
which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  on  his  accession.  This  won 
him  favour,  and  in  15 19  he  was  made  valet-de-chambre  to 
Marguerite  of  Valois,  sister  of  Francis  L,  Duchess  of  Alen^on 
(later  Queen  of  Navarre).  In  1521  he  accompanied  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on  on  a  campaign,  accounts  of  which  he  sent  to  the 
Duchess.  In  1524  he  followed  the  King  to  Pavia,  where 
he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Later  he  returned  to 
France.  His  enemies  (who  has  not  some,  and  what  man 
of  talent  has  not  many  of  them?)  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  his  protectors,  Francis  and  Marguerite,  to  accuse 
him  of  heresy,  and  to  have  him  imprisoned.  In  1526 
fortune  smiled  on  him  again.  He  was  made  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  King  in  reversion  to  his  father.  In  1527 
bad  fortune  overtook  him  ;  he  quarrelled  with  the  patrol,  was 
imprisoned,  set  free  at  the  express  order  of  the  King,  but, 
notwithstanding,  he  was  received  with  coldness  by  the  sovereign. 
""Marot  withdrew  to  Nirac,  near  to  his  '^mistress  "  Marguerite, 
who,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  had  just  become 
the  Queen  of  Navarre.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  rather 
lengthy  stay  with  this  Princess  that  the  publication  of  Marot's 
chief  collection  of  writings  took  place.  "L' Adolesce  nee  Clemen- 
tine" appeared  in  1532.  In  1533  times  had  changed  ;  Marot 
was  at  Blois  with  the  Court.  At  Paris,  offensive  placards  against 
Mass  having  been  stuck  on  to  the  doors  of  churches,  a  careful 
search  was  made  among  the  Protestants  or  suspected  persons. 
Marot's  house  was  searched,  and  his  books,  some  of  which 
were  more  or  less  compromising,  were  seized.     Marot  took 
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fright,  and  dared  neither  to  remain  at  Court,  which  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  for  him,  nor  to  go  to  Paris  to 
defend  himself.  He  took  refuge  with  Marguerite  in  B^arn, 
and  then  with  Renie  of  France,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  the 
enthusiastic  Protestant  of  whom  we  have  spoken.  There  he 
met  Calvin.  Diplomatic  pressure  from  Pope  Paul  III.  having 
been  put  upon  the  Duchess  to  drive  away  Calvin  and  Marot, 
the  latter  fled  to  Venice.  From  there  he  begged  the  King 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  to  be  allowed  to  come  back  to 
France.     He  asked  the  Dauphin  for  a  "safe-conduct"  : — 

'*Ce  que  je  quiers,  ct  que  de  vous  j*espere, 
Cast  qu'il  vous  plaise  au  roi,  voire  cher  pere, 
Parler  pour  moi,  si  bien  qu'il  soil  induit 
A  me  donner  un  petit  sauf-conduit 
De  demi  an,  qui  la  bride  me  lache, 
Ou  de  six  mois,  si  demi  an  lui  fache, 
Non  pour  aller  visiter  mes  chateaux, 
Mais  bien  pour  voir  mes  petits  Maroiieaux" 

In  1536  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France  in 
consideration  of  a  real  abjuration  which  he  made.  He  then 
enjoyed  seven  years  of  quietness  and  fame.  But,  in  IS43) 
fortune  once  more  turned  against  him.  He  had  trans- 
lated into  French  verse  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  they  had 
had  too  great  a  success.  From  the  Court  to  the  shop  they 
were  sung  with  delight  to  popular  tunes.  The  Sorbonne 
was  agitated.  Why  ?  First  of  all,  because  it  did  not  like 
Marot ;  secondly,  because  these  psalms,  sung  to  popular  tunes, 
gave  them  the  character  of  joyous  songs,  which  seemed  some- 
what sacrilegious.  This  stricture  is  found  in  writers  who 
afterwards  related  these  circumstances,  whether  they  attacked 
or  defended  Marot.  We  may  remember  that  one  of  the  crimes 
charged  against  Arius  was  that  of  having  composed  a  hymn 
in  the  same  measure  and  to  the  same  tune  as  the  disgraceful 
songs  which  Sotade  had  formerly  written  for  feasts  and  dances. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Calvinists,  when  they  adopted  Marot's 
psalms,  took  great  care  to  put  them  to  new  music,  written 
specially  for  these  same  psalms.  Thus  worried,  threatened, 
and  worn-out,  Marot  determined  to  retire  to  Geneva.     It  was, 
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as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Estiennes,  a  simple  but 
widespread  belief  that  persecuted  French  people   could  uke 
refuge  in  Geneva  to  avoid  persecution.     Marot  quickly  saw 
the  intense  folly  of  this  illusion.     What  crime  did  he  commit 
at   Geneva  that  caused  him  to  be  exiled    from   the  place  f 
This  point  remains  very   obscure.     The   most   likely  cause 
was  that  his  somewhat  easy  morals  were  displeasing.     Theodore 
de  Beze  tells  us  discreetly :   "...  quamvis,  ut  qui  in  aula, 
pessima   pietatis  et   honestatis   magistra,   vitam    fere  omnem 
consumpsisset,  mores  parum  christianos  ne  in  extrema  quidem 
aetate  emendarit."     [He  had  passed  nearly  all  his  life  at  Court, 
which  was  the  very  worst  possible  teacher  of  piety  and  honour ; 
and  his  morals  were  little  afiected  by  Christianity,  and  he  did 
not  improve  even  in  declining  age.]     And  thus,  when  nearly 
fifty  years  old,  he  had  to  change  one  exile  for  a  still  more 
distant  one.     He  took  refuge  in  Turin,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  died  there  in  1544.     ^^^  enemies  did  wrong,  not  in 
fearing  him  greatly,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  but  in 
persecuting  him.     He  was  a  purely  literary  man,  and  nothing 
but  a  literary  man.     From  his  earliest  days  he  had  read  Le 
Maire   de  Beiges,   Cretin,  and  Jean    Marot.     He   had  also 
studied  and  imitated  Ovid  and  Martial,  and  was  devoted  to 
the  "Roman  de  la  Rose,"  of  which  he  brought  out  a  new 
edition.    He  was  the  respectful  pupil  and  the  highly  intelligent 
editor  of  Villon.     He  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  even  the 
strictures  which  he  felt  bound  to  make  were  very  judicious 
and  to  the  point.     He  was  a  scholar,  a  critic,  and  a  literary 
historian,  just  as  later  the  men  of  the   P16iade   were.     His 
great  literary   position  came  to  him  quite  as  much  on   this 
account  as  on  account  of  his  genius.      He  was  the  chief  of 
a  school.     The  school  of  Marot  reigned  from  about  1520  to 
1540,    and  occupies  a  chapter  of  literary  history.     For  the 
moment,  speaking  only  of  him,  he   was,   above  all,  what  is 
called  a  conversational  poet.     He  converses  in  verse,  which 
was  a  very  rare  thing  before  his  day.     Until  his  time  poets 
were  too  much  shut  up  in  stifF  and  metallic  frameworks  of 
poems  with  definite    forms,   so  dear  to  the  rhitoriqueurs^   to 
converse  freely,  and  beside,  they  had  not  enough  wit  to  do 
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so.  Marot  converses  in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  slow  in 
movement,  but  generally  exquisite  in  style.  It  is  a  pleasure 
in  leaving  the  rhitoriqueurs  to  come  across  such  lines  as 
these,  which  might  be  Villon's,  without  a  trace  of  obscurity, 
and  possessing  more  spontaneity  : — 

"  Quand  les  petites  vilotieres  (griseites) 

Trouvent  quelque  hardi  amant 

Qui  fait  luire  un  diainant 
•  Devant  leurs  yeux  rianis  et  verts , 

Coac  I  elles  tombent  a  Tenvers. 

Tu  ris  ?  maudit  soit-il  qui  erre  1 

C'est  la  grand  vertu  de  la  pierre 

Qui  eblouit  ainsi  lecu-s  yeux. 

Tels  dons,  tels  presents  servent  mieux 

Que  beaute,  savoir  ni  prieres. 

lis  endorment  les  chambrieres, 

lis  ouvrent  les  portes  fermees, 

Comme  s'elles  etaient  charmees; 

lis  font  aveugles  ceux  qui  voient 

Et  taire  les  chiens  qui  aboient. 

Ne  me  crois-tu  point?  .  .  ." 

This  is  in  the  ordinary  style  of  this  excellent  Marot.  Study 
this  little  picture  of  popular  manners,  and  see  in  what  a  gracious, 
kindly  spirit  it  is  drawn.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of  one  of 
Voltaire's  stories  : — 

"  Pour  a  plaisir  ensemble  deviser 
On  ne  saurait  meilleur  temps  aviser 
Que  de  Noel  la  minuit  ou  la  veille. 
En  cette  nuit  le  Dieu  d'amour  reveille 
Les  serviteurs  et  leur  va  commandant 
De  ne  dormir,  mais  rire,  cependant 
Que  Faux  Dangler,  Maubec  et  Jalousie 
Sont  endormis  au  lit  de  Fantaisie. 
O  nuit  heureuse,  6  douce,  6  douce  nuit  I 
Ta  noirete  aux  amans  point  ne  nuit ; 
Plutot  endort  les  langues  serpentines, 
Si  que  feignant  d'aller  droit  a  matines, 
Plusieurs  amans  peuvent  bien,  ce  me  semble, 
En  lieu  secret  se  rencontrer  ensemble." 

19 
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This  conversational  tone  is  wonderfully  effective  in  poetical 
letters,  and,  indeed,  Marot  was  almost  the  first  person  in  France 
who  wrote — not,  one  is  glad  to  say,  epistles,  which  were  far 
too  solemn  things  for  him — but  charming  letters  in  rhyme. 
His  "  Epitre  au  Roi  pour  avoir  tti  Airohh  "  is  celebrated,  and 
this  glory  is  quite  legitimate.  Marot  has  been  robbed  by  his 
valet ;  this  is  how  he  complains — if  such  can  be  called  a  com- 
plaint ;  and  this  is  how  he  makes  his  demand  if  such  ought  to 
be  called  a  demand  : — 


"J'avais  un  jour  un  valet  de  Gascogne, 
Gourmand,  ivrogne  et  assure  menteur, 
Pipeur,  larron,  voleur,  blasphemateur, 
Sentant  la  hart  de  cent  pas  a  la  ronde, 
Au  demeurant  le  meilleur  fils  du  monde  .  .  . 
Ce  venerable  hillot  fut  averti 
De  quelque  argent  que  m'aviez  departi, 
Et  que  ma  bourse  avait  grosse  apostume ; 
Si  se  leva  plutot  que  de  coutume 
Et  me  va  prendre  en  tapinois  icelle, 
Puis  vous  la  mit  tres  bien  sous  son  aisselle 
Argent  et  tout  (cela  se  doit  entendre), 
Et  ne  crois  pas  que  ce  fut  pour  le  rendre  ; 
Car  onques  puis  n'en  ai  ou'i  parler  .  .  . 
Voila  comment  depuis  neuf  mois  en  9a 
Je  suis  traite.    Or  ce  que  me  laissa 
Mon  larronneau,  longtemps  je  Tai  vendu 
Et  en  sirops  et  juleps  depcndu. 
Le  neanmoins  ce  que  je  vous  en  mande 
N'est  pour  vous  fairc  ou  requeste  ou  demande, 
Je  ne  veux  point  tant  de  gens  ressembler, 
Qui  n'ont  souci  autre  que  d'assembler  .  .  . 
Je  ne  dis  point,  si  voulez  rien  preter, 
Que  ne  le  prenne;  il  n'est  point  de  preteur, 
S'il  veut  preter,  qui  ne  fasse  un  debteur." 


And  if  he  knows  how  to  demand  in  such  an  obliging  fashion 
you  can  imagine  whether  he  knows  how  to  thank !  Let 
somebody,  for  example,  write  to  him,  and  let  that  somebody  be 
a  beautiful  lady  ;  the  result  will  be  satisfactory,  for  here  is  the 
sort  of  note  that  will  be  received  in  reply  : — 
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"  Qui  eut  pense  que  Ton  put  concevoir 
Tant  de  plaisir  pour  lettres  recevoir? 
Qui  eut  cuide  le  desir  d'un  cceur  franc 
Etre  cache  dessous  un  papier  blanc  ? 
Et  comment  pent  un  oeil  au  coeur  elire 
Tant  de  conf  ort  pour  une  lettre  lire  ? 
Dont  je  maintiens  la  plume  bien  heuree 
Qui  ecrivit  lettre  tant  desirec; 
Bienheureuse  est  la  main  qui  la  ploya, 
Et  qui  vers  moi  de  grace  I'envoya ; 
Bienheureux  est  qui  apporter  la  sut 
Et  plus  heureux  celui  qui  la  re^ut.'' 

This  delightful  talent  of  being  able  to  say  agreeable  things 
in  an  agreeable  manner  naturally  led  him  towards  the  madrigal, 
and  Marot's  madrigals  are  among  the  most  charming  short 
poems  in  French  literature.  The  "  New  Year's  Gift  to 
Nacra,"  of  TibuUus,  though  very  graceful,  does  not  contain 
such  charming  lines  as  these,  which  are  doubtless  a  trifle 
pricieuxy  but  unconstrained  in  expression,  and  with  a  most 
happy  ending  : — 

"Ce  nouvel  an  pour  etrennes  vous  donne 
Mon  coeur  blesse  d'une  nouvelle  plaie. 
Contraint  j'y  suis :  amour  ainsi  Tordonne, 
En  qui  un  cas  bien  contraire  j'essaie. 
Car  ce  coeur  la,  c'est  ma  richesse  vraie  : 
Le  demeurant  n'est  rien  oii  je  me  fonde  ; 
Et  faut  donner  le  meilleur  bien  que  j'aie, 
Si  j'ai  vouloir  d'etre  riche  en  ce  monde."  ^ 

And  here  is  a  lively  witticism  in  which,  however,  sentiment, 
gracefully  veiled  in  discretion,  is  mingled,  appealing  to  us  and 
making  itself  felt  without  appearing  to  do  so  : — 

'*  Mes  yeux  sont  bons,  Greliere,  et  ne  vois  rien ; 
Car  je  n*ai  plus  la  presence  de  celle, 
Voyant  laquelle  au  monde  vois  tout  bien  ; 
Et  voyant  tout  je  ne  vois  rien  sans  elle. 
A  ce  propos  souvent,  mademoiselle, 
Quand  vous  voyez  mes  yeux  de  pleurs  laves, 
Me  venez'dire :  'Ami,  qu'est-ce  qu'avez?' 
Mais,  le  disant,  vous  parlez  mal  a  point, 
Et  m'est  avis  que  plutot  vous  devez 
Mc  demander  :  '  Qu'est-ce  que  n'avez  point  ? ' " 
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The  following  is  an  example  of  the  French  madrigal^  not 
perfect,  a  little  insipid  perhaps,  such  as  it  will  be  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  it  was  ardendy 
cultivated,  and  held  in  honour  and  glory  by  the  artificial 
society  of  that  period.  It  is  seen  here  in  all  its  liveliness  and 
grace  as  it  was  from  1520,  and  also  with  all  its  delicate 
prettiness,  but  it  has  an  easy  and  spontaneous  fluency  which 
it  was  not  always  to  have : — 

"  Un  doux  nenni  avec  un  doux  sourire 
Est  tant  honnete  1    II  voos  le  faut  apprendre. 
Quant  est  d'oui,  si  veniez  a  le  dire, 
D'avoir  trop  dit  je  voudrais  vous  rependre. 
Non  que  je  suis  ennuye  d'entreprendre 
D'avoir  le  fruit  dont  le  desir  me  point; 
Mais  je  voudrais  qu'en  me  le  laissant  prendre 
Vous  me  disiez  :  'Non  I  vous  ne  Taurez  point' " 

And  sometimes  the  madrigal  is  slightly  more  worked  out, 
widens  its  scope  without  losing  its  object,  which  is  to  please, 
goes  more  slowly,  and  comniunes  with  itself.  Sometimes  it 
becomes  a  reverie,  but  a  short  one  (and  this  is  to  its 
advantage),  graceful  and  veiled  in  a  light  shadow  of  melan- 
choly. The  following  rondeau  is  a  marvellous  little  poem 
of  this  nature  : — 

''Au  bon  vieux  temps  un  train  d'amour  regnait 
«         Qui  sans  grand  art  et  dons  se  demenait; 

Si  {tenement)  qu*un  bouquet  donne  d'amour  profonde 
C*etait  donner  toute  la  terre  ronde, 
Car  seulement  au  cceur  on  se  prenait. 

"Et  si  par  cas  a  s'unir  on  venait, 
Savez-vous  bien  comme  on  s'entrenait  ? 
Vingt  ans,  trente  ans.    Cela  durait  un  monde 
Au  bon  vieux  temps. 

"  Or  est  perdu  ce  qu'amour  ordonnait ; 
Rien  que  pleurs  feints,  rien  que  changes  on  oyt 
Qui  voudra  done  qu'a  aimer  je  me  fonde, 
II  faut  d'abord  que  Tamour  on  refonde, 
Et  qu'on  le  mene  ainsi  qu'on  le  menait 
Au  bon  vieux  temps." 
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Whoever  succeeds  in  writing  madrigals  will  excel  in 
epigrams,  for  they  both  spring  from  the  same  turn  of  mind, 
though  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  make  a  good  epigram  than  a 
charming  madrigal,  for  it  is  always  easier  to  blame  than  to 
praise.  However  this  may  be,  the  chief  madrigal  writer  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  also  the  king  of  the  epigram 
makers,  not  only  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  perhaps  even 
in  the  whole  of  French  literature. 

Marot  wrote  all  kinds  of  epigrams,  the  mocking  epigram 
which  is  yet  sentimental,  half  epigram,  half  madrigal,  such 
as  this : — 


"Si  jamais  fut  un  paradis  sur  terre. 
La  ou  tu  es,  la  il  est  sans  mentir ; 
Mais  tel  pourrait  en  toi  paradis  querre 
Qui  ne  viendrait,  fors  a  peine,  sentir. 
Non  toutefois  qu'il  s'en  doit  repentir ; 
Car  heureux  est  qui  souffre  pour  tel  bien. 
Doncques  celui  que  tu  aimeras  bien, 
Et  qui  re^u  sera  en  si  bel  etrc, 
Que  serait-il?  Certes  je  n'en  sais  ricn, 
Fors  qu'il  serait  ce  que  je  voudrais  etre " ; 

or  this  one,  less  mocking  ayid  more  tender,  a  kind  of  elegy 
crowded  into  a  few  lines,  and  all  the  more  elective  in 
consequence  : — 

**  Puisque  de  vous  je  n'ai  autre  visage, 
Je  m*en  vais  rendre  hermite  en  un  desert ; 
Pour  prier  Dieu  si  un  autre  vous  sert 
Qu'autant  que  moi  en  votre  honneur  soit  saffe. 

"Adieu  amour,  adieu  gentil  corsage, 
Adieu  ce  teint,  adieu  ces  friands  yeux  ! 
Je  n'ai  pas  eu  de  vous  grand  avantage. 
Un  moins  aimant  aura  peut-etre  mieux." 

Sometimes  he  writes  the  genuinely  French  epigram, 
bantering  and  gay,  arch  but  not  spiteful,  a  kind  of  febliau 
in  ten  lines  : — 
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*'  Monsieur  I'abbe  et  monsieur  son  valet 
Sont  faits  egaux  tous  deux  comme  de  cire  : 
L'un  est  grand  fol,  Tautre  petit  follet, 
L'un  veut  railler,  I'autre  gaudir  et  rire. 
L'un  boit  du  bon,  I'autre  nc  boit  du  pire. 
Mais  un  debat  au  soir  entre  eux  semeut; 
Car  maitre  abbe  toute  la  nuit  ne  veut 
£^tre  sans  vin,  que  sans  secours  ne  meure ; 
Et  son  valet  jamais  dormir  ne  pent 
Tandis  qu'au  pot  une  goutte  demeure." 

And  lastly  there  is  his  magnificent  epigram,  a  terrible 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressed,  the  revenge  wreaked 
on  the  triumphant  strong  for  the  murder  of  the  weak.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  epigram  on  Samblan^ay,  unjustly 
condemned  to  death  for  peculation  (1527) : — 

"  Lorsque,  Maillart,  juge  d'enfer,  menait 
A  Montfaucon  Samblanpay  Vame  rendre, 
A  votre  avis  lequel  des  deux  tenait 
Meilleur  maintien  ?    Pour  vous  le  faire  entendre  : 
Maillart  semblait  homme  que  mort  va  prendre  ; 
Et  Samblangay  fut  si  ferme  vieillard 
^ue  Ton  cuidait,  pour  vrai  qu'il  menait  pendre 
A  Montfaucon  le  lieutenant  Maillart." 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Clement  Marot  could  only  talk, 
mock  in  verse,  and  write  madrigals.  This  witty  man  of  the 
world,  this  man  of  gallantry  and  sharp-tongued  versifier,  was  also 
a  philosophic  and  a  religious  poet  when  he  so  desired.  Without 
considering  the  psalms,  in  which  he  showed  himself  merely 
a  versifier,  there  are  some  original  philosophic  and  religious 
poems  which  show  genuine  inspiration  and  a  most  lofty 
tone : — 

"  Pourquoi  voulez-vous  tant  durer 
Ou  renaitre  en  fleurissant  age? 
Pour  pecher  et  pour  endurer  ? 
Y  trouvez-vous  tant  d'avantage  ? 
Certes  celui  n'est  pas  bien  sage 
Qui  quiert  deux  fois  etre  frappe 
Et  veut  repasser  un  passage 
Dont  a  peine  il  est  echappe." 
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Here  is  a  confession  of  Catholic  faith  which  may  be  hut 
half  sincere,  but  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  is  of 
real  beauty.  A  poet's  belief  is  a  light  and  fugitive  thing,  but 
precisely  because  it  is  so  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  Marot  was 
a  good  Catholic,  and  certainly  a  good  poet  when  he  wrote  : — 

''Du  lutheriste  lis  m'ont  donne  le  nom. 
Qu'a  droit  ce  soil,  je  leur  reponds  que  non. 
Luther  pour  moi  des  cieux  n'est  descendu, 
Luther  en  croix  n'a  pas  ete  pendu 
Pour  mes  peches ;  et  tout  bien  avise 
Au  nom  de  lui  ne  suis  point  baptise. 

«  *  «  *  « 

O  seigneur  Dieu,  permettez-moi  de  croire 

Que  reserve  m'avez  a  votre  gloire  .  .  . 

Et  si  ce  corps  avez  predestine 

A  etre  un  jour  par  flammes  termine 

Que  ce  ne  soit  au  moins  pour  cause  foUe, 

Ain^ois  pour  vous  et  pour  votre  parole. 

Et  vous  supply,  pere,  que  le  tourment 

Ne  lui  soit  pas  donne  si  vehement 

Que  I'ame  vienne  a  mettre  en  oubliance 

Vous,  en  qui  seul  git  toute  ma  fiance, 

Si  {iellemenf)  que  je  puisse  avant  que  d'assoupir 

Vous  invoquer  jusqu'au  dernier  soupir." 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Marot  was  a  very 
distinguished  poet  of  great  fertility  and  many  moods.  He 
had,  especially,  the  gift  of  "  graceful  trifling,"  which  Boileau 
praised,  but  he  had  many  other  qualities,  and  those  ot 
a  loftier  kind.  In  the  matter  of  metre  he  showed  little 
originality,  adopting  that  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  the 
period.  He  almost  always  wrote  in  decasyllabics,  and  the 
Alexandrine  does  not  occur  more  than  a  dozen  times  or  so^ 
and  then  always  in  the  very  short  poems.  He  wrote,  however, 
a  few  sonnets,  and  thus  disputes  with  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais 
the  honour  of  having  introduced  into  France  this  poetic  form, 
which  has  become  so  glorious  since  those  days.  He  had  a 
very  pronounced  taste,  relatively  new  at  that  time,  for  the  stanza 
composed  of  an  uneven  number  of  lines,  which  therefore 
required  an  extra  rhyme,  e.g.  : — 
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"  Lc  coeur  de  vous  ma  presence  disire ; 
Mais  pour  le  mieux,  belle  je  me  retire, 
Car  sans  avoir  autre  contentement, 
}e  ne  pourrais  servir  si  longuement. 
Venons  au  point,  au  point  qu'on  n'ose  dire" 

Without  being  an  inventor  of  metres,  he  possessed  an 
excellent  ear  and  true  feeling;  his  lines  are  nearly  always 
harmonious,  and  rhythm  corresponds  to  thought. 

Maroi  was  one  of  the  great  workers  in  the  Revival  of 
letters.  Without  the  pretensions  of  Ronsard  or  Malherbe, 
he  did  as  much  as  they  did,  and  those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  predecessors  of  Marot  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  he  did  more.  *^  In  his  turn  of  mind  and  in  his 
style,"  as  La  Bruyere  said,  he  is  extremely  modern,  and 
almost  seems  to  have  written  later  than  Ronsard,  there  being 
scarcely  anything  **  between  Marot  and  us  [La  Bruycrc's 
contemporaries]  but  the  difference  of  a  few  words."  Marot, 
indeed,  v^as  a  humanist  in  the  limited  sense  which  describes 
the  men  of  1660 — well  educated,  but  without  any  pedantic 
affectation,  without  any  ambition  to  put  the  whole  of  antiquity 
into  his  poetry,  although  he  freely  borrowed.  As  a  poet  he  is 
essentially  French,  in  his  sprightly  imagination,  easy  grace  and 
wit.  He  has  so  impressed  his  qualities  on  the  madrigal  and 
the  epigram  that  during  three  centuries  it  was  the  constant 
tendency  to  write  such  poems  in  the  style  of  Marot,  so  that  at 
last  it  became  almost  the  rule.  La  Fontaine  openly  acknow- 
ledged him  as  his  master  ;  and,  indeed,  Marot  was  a  La  Fon- 
taine who  possessed  simply  talent,  but  a  very  exquisite  talent. 

Marot  formed  a  very  considerable  school.  The  first  place 
must  be  accorded  to  the  lady  whom  he  called  his  ^*  mis^ 
tress,"  and  who  was  certainly  his  pupil  in  poetry.  This  was 
Marguerite  de  Valois-Angouleme,  Duchess  of  Alen9on,  and 
afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  grand-daughter  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Francis  L,  grandmother  of  Henry  IV. ; 
the  Pearl  of  Princesses  (Marguerite  means  Pearl)^  the  Pearl  of 
Pearls,  the  Pearl  of  France,  &c.,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to 
exhaust  the  list  of  flattering  names  that  were  accorded  to  her. 
She  was  born  at  Angouleme  in  1492,  was  Duchess  of  Alenfon 
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in  1509,  a  widow  in  1525,  and  Queen  of  Navarre  by  her 
second  marriage,  in  1527.  She  died  in  1549.  Of  distinguished 
literary  attainments  and  philosophic  bent  of  mind,  with  some 
sympathy  for  the  Reformed  religion,  she  surrounded  herself  with 
men  of  letters  and  poets.  She  protected  and  loved  tenderly 
Rabelais,  Dumoulin,  Marot,  Boistau,  the  Sainte-Marthes, 
Pelletier,  Bonaventure  Desperiers,  Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais, 
Lefevre  d'Etaples,  Amyot,  the  artist  Clouet,  Calvin  in  his 
youth,  from  whom  later  she  was  estranged,  &c.  Charles  de 
Sainte-Marthe  tells  us  that  ^'seeing  those  around  this  noble 
lady,  you  would  have  said  it  was  a  hen,  carefully  calling 
together  her  chicks  and  covering  them  with  her  wings." 

Marguerite  de  Valois  wrote  a  great  deal,  perhaps  too  much, 
for  she  wrote  too  quickly.  In  imitation  of  the  "  Decameron  " 
of  Boccaccio,  she  wrote  a  ^^  Heptameron."  The  book  deals 
with  a  company  of  lords  and  ladies  who,  returning  from 
the  baths  of  Cauterets,  are  detained  by  the  flooding  of 
a  mountain  stream  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  spend  seven  days 
together  in  a  beautiful  meadow  '^  where  the  trees  are  so  full  of 
leaves  that  the  sun  cannot  shine  through,"  telling  stories  and 
making  reflections  on  the  tales.  The  stories  are  extremely 
sprightly,  and  the  reflections  most  austere,  a  contrast  that  is 
striking  and  sometimes  slightly  ridiculous.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  also  wrote  much  poetry  :  "  Le  Miroir  du  Chretien," 
the  ^  Dialogue  en  forme  de  vision  nocturne,"  four  mysteries,  six 
moralities  or  comedies  (two  very  curious  ones  are  on  the  death 
of  Francis  I.,  "  Com^die  sur  le  Trepas  du  Roi  "  and  "  Com^die 
duMont  deMarsan") ;  a  farce,  "Trop,prou,peu  moins,"  epistles, 
elegies,  philosophic  poems  such  as  ^^  Les  Prisons  de  la  Reine 
de  Navarre";  and  the  " Navire."  Then  there  is  her  principal 
collection  of  poems,  which  contains  her  best  work,.  ^^  Les 
Marguerites  de  la  Marguerites  des  Princesses,  tres  illustre  Reine 
de  Navarre,  1547."  Among  other  notable  poems  in  this  col- 
lection are  "  Le  Miroir  d'une  Ame  picheresse,"  "  Le  Triomphe 
de  TAgneau,"  "  Les  Chansons  spirituelles." 

Marguerite  de  Valois  was  distinguished  by  extreme  facility, 
great  fluency,  suppleness,  and  sometimes  wit ;  she  deals  with 
philosophic    and    religious     ideas    with    comparative    ease,    a 
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notable  quality  in  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  She  had  the 
power  of  feeling  emotion,  and  when  she  speaks  of  her  brother 
she  is  most  moving,  he  being  the  only  man,  on  the  whole, 
whom  she  really  loved,  and  whom  she  exalted,  living  or  dead. 
She  succeeded  best  in  the  short  poems,  in  which  the  elegy, 
the  madrigal,  and  the  epigram  were  commingled.  One  or 
two  examples  will  show  her  capacity  : — 

"  Qui  a  I'oeil  doux  ne  le  peut  avoir  rude  ; 
Quel  n'est  pas  sain  (?)  plus  qu'il  ne  veut  soupire ; 
Qui  parle  bien  par  naturelle  etude 
Ne  peut  tenir  sa  langue  de  bien  dire. 
Mais  cettui-la  auquel  nature  est  pire, 
Qui  ne  dit  mot  et  ne  sait  regarder. 
—  Ce  dites-vous  ?  Moi,  je  dis  le  contraire ; 
Car  au  premier  Ton  se  peut  hasarder  ; 
Mais  du  second  est  bon  de  se  retraire." 

The  second  one,  as  witty,  but  more  melancholy,  will  doubtless 
be  considered  still  better  : — 

"  Plus  j'ai  d'amour,  plus  j'ai  de  facherie ; 
Car  je  n'en  vois  nuUe  autre  reciproque  ; 
Plus  je  me  tais  et  plus  je  suis  marrie  ; 
Car  ma  memoire,  en  pensant,  me  revoque 
Tous  mes  ennuis,  dont  souvent  je  me  moque 
Devant  chacun,  pour  montrer  mon  bon  sens  ; 
A  mon  malheur  moi-meme  me  consens, 
En  le  celant. — Par  quoi  done  je  conclus 
Que  pour  oter  la  douleur  que  je  sens 
Je  parlerai ;  mais  je  n'aimerai  plus." 

Marguerite  of  Valois  is  one  of  the  most  talented  of  amateur 
writers  to  be  met  with  in  French  literature,  and  perhaps,  even, 
she  was  more  than  an  amateur. 

Mellin  de  Saint-Gelais  is  a  difficult  person  for  the  literary 
historian  to  deal  with,  because  he  must  be  treated  in  connec- 
tion with  Marot,  and  exactly  the  same  things  are  to  be 
said  of  him  as  of  Marot,  but  in  a  modified  form.  He 
wrote  the  same  kind  of  poems  as  Marot,  he  had  the  qualities 
of  Marot  in  a  less  degree,  he  played  the  same  part  but  with 
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less  brilliancy,  and  must  be  classified  with  him,  though  of  less 
importance.  Added  to  these  resemblances  it  must  be  noticed 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais,  as  Marot  was 
the  son  of  Clement  Marot.     He  is  simply  a  reflection  : — 

"Monsieur  I'abbe  et  monsieur  son  valet 
Sont  faits  egaux  tous  deux  comme  de  cire." 

As  an  epigrammist  he  was  less  perfect  in  form  but  more 
satirical  than  Marot.  Ronsard  suffered  from  his  sharp  sayings 
and  complained  of  Mellin*s  "claws."  He  wrote  with  great 
&cility,and  gracefully  scattered  about  in  his  madrigals  rather  poor 
compliments*  Highly  praised  in  his  own  generation,  he  was, 
again  like  Marot,  despised  by  the  succeeding  generation  more 
than  he  deserved.  "  They  were  charming  flowers,"  Pasquier 
wrote,  "  but  not  fruits  of  any  duration  ;  delightful  trifles  passed 
from  one  to  another  by  the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  the  Court." 
A  few  things  concerning  him,  however,  give  him  some  claim  to 
originality.  He  must  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  disciples 
of  Petrarch  ;  further,  for  a  brief  moment  he  made  his  mark  in 
dramatic  literature  by  his  translation  of  Trissino's  "  Sophonisbe," 
which  was  performed  at  Blois  in  1559.  His  great  cleverness 
was  to  survive  Marot ;  the  sun  being  set,  the  moon  shone  ! 
He  was  thus  the  chief  represenutive  of  the  school  of  1520, 
and  it  was  he  who  was  directly  attacked  by  the  new  school — 
the  followers  of  Ronsard — and  he  replied  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  Ronsard  desire  peace. 

All  this  constituted  a  somewhat  glorious  decline.  He  is 
thus  worthy  of  finding  a  place  at  least  in  literary  histories.  I 
quote  a  sonnet  by  him  ;  with  Marot,  he  is  the  first  in  date  of 
the  French  sonnet-writers : — 

"  II  n'est  point  tant  de  barques  a  Venise, 
D'huitres  a  Bourg,  de  lievres  en  Champagne, 
I^ours  en  Savoie  et  de  veaux  en  Bretagne, 
I^  cygnes  blancs  le  long  de  la  Tamise  1 

"Ni  tant  d'amours  se  traitant  en  I'Eglise, 
De  differens  aux  peuples  d'AUemagne, 
Ni  tant  de  gloire  a  un  seigneur  d'Espagne, 
Ni  tant  so  trouve  a  la  cour  de  feintise ; 
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"Ni  tant  y  a  de  monstres  en  I'Afrique, 
D' opinions  en  une  Republique, 
Ni  de  pardons  a  Rome  un  jour  de  fete  ; 

"  Ni  d'avarice  aux  hommes  de  pratique, 
Ni  d'arguments  en  une  Sorbonique, 
Que  m'amie  a  de  lunes  en  la  tete." 

The  other  followers  of  Marot  need  claim  but  little  attention. 
These  disciples  gentilsy  as  Marot  called  them,  were  La  Bordcric, 
Fontaine,  Brodeau.  La  Borderie  was  the  author  of  the  iov^ 
poem  entitled  "  L'Amie  de  Court."  Charles  Fontaine,  whom 
Joachim  du  Bellay  desired  "  to  become  exhausted,"  the  rather 
dull  but  sometimes  pleasing  author  of  the  ^^Ruisseaux  de 
Fontaine,"  "  Odes,"  "  Enigmcs  et  Epigrammes,"  died  quite  for- 
gotten in  1588.  Victor  Brodeau  was  an  amiable  poet,  fluent, 
unpretending,  whose  best  known  work  was  ^^  Louanges  de 
Jfeus-Christ"  (1540).  All  these  versifiers,  in  spite  of  their 
merits,  make  the  reader  feel  the  necessity  for  a  revival.  We 
have  finished,  it  is  true,  thanks  to  Le  Maire  and  Marot, 
with  the  rhitoriqueurs  and  their  wholly  artificial  versification. 
But  in  ail  this  poetry  of  1520  there  is  something  superficial ;  it 
lacks  inspiration,  it  lacks  ideas,  and,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  there  is  a  certain  neglect  of  form  and  too  great 
a  tendency  to  be  contented  with  something  approaching  a 
pleasant  talk.  A  definite  eflfort  was  required  ;  it  was  to 
come  from  the  Pliiade  very  soon,  but  before  that  there  were 
the  "forerunners"  of  the  Pliiade,  as  Pasquier  called  them, 
and  of  these  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words. 


CHAPTER   IX 

POETS   FROM    1530-1550,   PRECURSORS  OF   THE    PLEIADE 

The  writers  who  began  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
school  of  1520  were  those  who  looked  to  luly  and  who 
were  devoted  to  Petrarch.  Already  Saint-Gelais,  especially 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  had  shown  this  tendency,  but 
the  first  two  followers  of  Petrarch  in  point  of  time  were 
Antoine  Heroet  and  Maurice  Seve.  Antoine  Heroet  de  la 
Maison  Neuve  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  was  Bishop  of  Digne.  He  has  left  but  two  translations  of 
insignificant  works  of  Plato  and  a  poem,  short,  but  of  great 
importance,  called  "La  Parfaite  Amie"  (1542).  At  first 
sight  the  **  Parfeite  Amie  "  merely  seems  an  imitation  of  the 
"Amie  de  Court"  of  La  Broderie,  but  it  is  really  quite 
different.  It  was  a  new  inspiration.  The  Neoplatonism, 
the  Petrarchism,  the  pure,  ethereal  disinterested  love,  which 
is  a  virtue,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Boileau,  and  the 
source  of  all  virtues — this  charming  paradox,  which  the 
lover  of  Laura  clothed  with  all  the  charms  of  his  subtle  and 
refined  mind  and  his  incomparable  language — this  is  what 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  French  literature,  or,  to  be 
more  precise,  reappeared  for  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  the  troubadours.  The  "  Parfaite  Amie "  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  an  idealistic  "  art  of  loving."  Perfect  love — that  is  the 
fiist  idea  which  the  opening  lines  present  to  us.  In  a  sort  of 
introduction  the  poet  tells  us  all  that  his  poem  will  not  be. 
It  will  not  be  a  didactic  poem  : — 
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"j'ai  vu  Tamour  pourtrait  en  divers  lieux. 
L'un  le  peint  vieil,  cruel  et  furieux, 
L'autre  plus  doux,  enfant  aveugle  et  nu; 
Chacun  le  tient  pour  tel  qu'il  I'a  connu, 
Par  ses  bienfaits  ou  pour  sa  forfaiture. 
Pour  mieux  au  vrai  definir  sa  nature, 
Faudrait  tons  cceurs  voir  clairs  et  emondcs 
Et  les  avoir  premierement  sondes, 
Devant  qu'en  faire  un  jugement  creable ; 
Car  il  n'est  point  d'affection  semblable, 
Vu  que  chacun  se  forme  en  son  cerveau 
Un  Dieu  d'amour  pour  lui  propre  et  nouveau, 
Et  qu'il  y  a  (si  le  dire  est  permis) 
D'amours  autant  que  de  sortes  d'amis." 

The  "Parfeite  Amie"  will  therefore  not  be  didactic; 
neither  will  it  be  a  narrative  poem  with  fabulous  and  romantic 
anecdotes. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  fables  to  fill  it,  for  I  invoke  neither 
Erato  nor  the  muse."  On  the  second  point  the  author  cer- 
tainly kept  his  word  ;  on  the  first  not  quite  so  well.  But 
what  then  is  the  "  Parfaite  Amie  "  to  be  ?  According  to  the 
intention  of  the  poet,  it  is  a  simple  confidence  or  confession  of 
the  perfect  friend,  an  analysis  of  the  feelings  she  experiences. 
After  this  preface  the  poem  is  divided  into  three  books. 
During  the  whole  course  of  the  three  books  it  is  the  perfect 
friend  who  speaks.  She  explains  first  of  all  why  she  loved. 
The  reason  for  it  is  very  simple  :  it  is  the  same  as  Montaigne 
is  to  give  later  for  his  friendship  with  La  Bo^tie  :  ^^  Because 
he  was  he  and  I  was  I." 

"J'ai  eprouve  ce  qu'il  ne  pouvait  croirc, 
Ce  que  Temps  seul  lui  a  rendu  notoire, 
C'est  que  de  lui  n*ai  rien  aime  que  lui." 

In  the  second  book,  whatever  he  may  have  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  poet  becomes  didactic,  and  propounds  the  theory  of 
platonic  love.  There  is  an  ideal  beauty,  as  there  is  a  type  of 
virtue,  a  type  of  goodness,  &c.,  and  of  this  ideal  beauty  the 
beautiful  things  here  below  are  but  emanations  or  reflections : — 
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"  II  me  souvient  lui  avoir  oui  dire 
Que  la  beaute  que  nous  voyons  reluire 
Es  corps  humains,  n'etait  qu'une  etincelle 
De  celle  la  qu'il  nommait  immortelle ; 
Que  celle-ci,  bien  qu'elle  fut  sortie 
De  la  celeste,  et  d'elle  une  partie, 
Toutefois  bien  parmi  nous  perissait 
Ou  s'augmentait  ou  parfois  decroissait; 
Que  I'autre  etait  entiere  et  immobile/' 

A  second  theory  of  Plato's  which  was  revived  was  the 
theory  of  recollection.  We  have  seen  this  ideal  beauty  some- 
where before  our  birth,  and  it  has  left  on  us  faint  impressions 
which  are  revived  in  our  earthly  life  according  to  circum- 
stances : — 

"Avons  ete  devant  que  nous  fussions, 
Lorsque  beaute  divine  connaissions, 
Depuis,  tombes  en  ce  terrestre  corps, 
Aucuns  n'etaient  de  ce  temps-la  records, 
Sinon  bien  peu,  auxquels  etait  permis 
De  se  nommer  et  etre  vrais  amis. 
Qui  de  beaute  ami  plus  devenait 
C'etait  celui  qui  plus  se  souvenait 
D' avoir  au  ciel  precedemment  ete 
Contemplateur  de  divine  beaute." 

And  lastly  (the  third  theory),  this  supreme  beauty,  which 
t¥e  have  seen  in  its  full  majesty  before  we  existed,  which  we 
find  again  in  a  fragmentary  condition  in  this  world,  this  beauty 
we  shall  find  one  day  in  its  fulness  in  the  "  Happy  Isles  "  : — 

"Si  suis-je  bien  des  cette  heure  certaine 
Que  rechappes  a  la  prison  mondaine 
Irons  aux  lieux  qu'avons  tant  estime 
Trouver  le  bien  qu'avons  le  plus  aime. 
La,  a  jamais  vivant  amis  ensemble 
Vertu  verrons,  non  pas  comme  elle  semble, 
Mais  comme  elle  est,  la  beaute  trouverons, 
Et  comme  elle  est  franchement  la  verrons 
Et  la  bonte.    Voila  ce  que  j'en  sais 
Quant  a  present  .  .  ." 
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Here  we  have  displayed  for  the  first  time  in  France 
Petrarch's  theory  in  its  entirety,  and  at  greater  length  than 
it  was  to  be  given  by  Maurice  Seve,  Ronsard,  or  Du  Bellay. 
This  date  of  1542  is  therefore  very  important. 

The  third  book  is  the  weakest.  It  consists  entirely  of 
reflections  on  the  state  of  health  or  the  languor  of  lovers, 
which  proceeds  always  from  what  they  know  or  do  not 
know  of  love.  The  poem  ends  with  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of 
love.  This  little  book  is  interesting  because  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  literary,  and  even  a  worldly  fiishion  which  was 
to  last  through  the  period  of  the  Pl^iade  and  to  end  in  the 
Pr^cieuses,  the  &lse  Pr^cieuses,  the  absurd  Pr^cieuses,  and 
in  Armande  and  Belise  ;  and  also  because  it  marks  an  effort, 
and  very  often  a  successful  efibrt,  of  poetry  to  contain 
thought — even  the  most  subtle  and  abstract  thought.  The 
^^  Parfaite  Amie ''  must  take  its  place  among  philosophic 
poems. 

Maurice  Seve  was  a  man  of  more  importance,  who  was  a 
true  Petrarchan  even  in  his  peculiarities,  singularities,  and 
extravagances,  and  especially  in  the  latter.  Seve  was  bom 
at  Lyons  about  15 10,  of  a  rich  bourgeois  family  which  had 
given  several  aldermen  to  the  town  and  had  many  pretensions 
to  nobility.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  profession.  While 
studying  at  Avignon  he  instituted  researches  to  discover  the 
tomb  of  Laura  de  Noves,  and  thought  he  had  found  it  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Franciscans.  He  began  to  write  at  an  early 
age,  at  first  eclogues  in  the  style  of  Marot,  such  as  "Arion" 
(1536),  then,  when  he  was  imbued  with  Petrarchism,  ^^D^lie 
objet  de  plus  haute  vertu"  (1544),  then,  last,  the  "Micro- 
cosme,"  a  philosophic  poem  (1552).  He  was  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Marot,  whom  the  chances  of  his  adventurous  life 
brought  to  Lyons  ;  the  friend  also  of  Louise  Labe,  whose 
verses  he  was  suspected,  but  quite  wrongly,  of  sometimes 
writing.  He  was,  according  to  the  portrait  which  he  has 
given  us  of  himself,  a  small  man  of  sickly  health.  He  was 
much  admired  by  his  age.  Marot,  Jacques  Pelletier  du  Mans, 
Thomas  Sibilet,  Charles  de  Sainte-Marthe  vied  with  each 
other  in  singing  his  praise.     If  the  worthy  Pasquier,  something 
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of  a  Chrysale,  frankly  dedares  he  cannot  understand  him,  Du 
Bellay  recommends  him  to  us  especially  as  a  good  Petrarchist, 
m  this  sonnet : — 

"  Esprit  divin  que  la  troupe  honoree 
Du  double  mont  admire  en  t'ecoutant, 
Cygne  nouveau  qui  voles  en  chantant 
Du  chaud  rivage  au  froid  hyperboree ; 

"  Si  de  ton  bruit  ma  lyre  enamouree 
Ta  gloire  encor  ne  va  pas  racontant, 
J'aime,  j'admire  et  adore  pourtant 
Le  haut  voler  de  ta  plume  doree. 

**  L'Arno  superbe  adore  sur  sa  rive 
Du  saint  laurier  la  branche  toujours  vive  {Laurc), 
Et  ta  Delie  renfle  la  Saone  lente. 

**  Mon  Loire  agssi,  demi  Dieu  par  mes  vers, 
Brule  d'amour  etend  les  bras  ouverts 
Au  tige  heureux  qu'a  ses  rives  je  plante." 

Maurice  Seve  appears  to  have  died  about  1552.  The 
^  D61ie "  is  a  collection  of  446  dizains  in  honour  of  a  real 
or  imagined  lady,  but  very  probably  a  real  one,  a  fact  which  is 
seen,  when  the  poem  is  carefully  read,  in  certain  details  of  places 
and  circumstances.  The  title,  which  is  of  itself  Petrarchan, 
shows  that  D<Elie  is  the  object  towards  which  the  highest 
virtue,  as  well  as  the  most  passionate  love,  tends,  these  two 
being  the  same  thing.  Seve,  in  "  Dilie,"  is  an  ideal  lover 
and  an  ideal  poet.  He  sings  of  the  pleasures  of  uncertain 
hope,  and  of  vague  and  indefinite  expectation  : — 

"}e  sens  le  noeud  de  plus  en  plus  etreindre 
Mon  ame  au  bien  de  sa  beatitude, 
Tant  qu'il  n'est  mal  qui  la  puisse  contraindre 
A  delaisser  si  douce  servitude. 
Et  si  (cependant)  n'est  fievre  en  son  inquietude 
Augmentant  plus  son  alteration, 
Que  fait  en  moi  la  variation 
De  cet  espoir  qui  jour  et  nuit  me  tente. 
Quelle  sera  la  delectation 
Si  ainsi  douce  est  Tombre  de  I'attente  1 " 
20 
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Lamartine  later  is  to  write  : 

"Qu'est-ce  done  que  Tamour  si  son  reve  est  si  beau?" 

This  disposition  of  mind  quite  naturally  leads  him,  as  it  did 
Petrarch,  to  a  taste  for  solitude.  He  is  a  dreamer  ;  he  is  like 
the  lover  who  feels  the  need  of  leaving  the  lady  of  his  thoughts 
in  order  to  write  to  her  : — 


"Mont  cotoyant  le  fleuve  et  la  cite  {Fourvieres) 
Perdant  ma  vue  en  longue  perspective, 
Combien  m'as-tu,  mais  combien  incite 
A  vivre  en  toi  vie  contemplative  ? 
Ou  toutefois  men  cceur,  par  oeuvre  active, 
Avec  les  yeux  leve  au  ciel  la  pensee, 
Hors  de  souci  d'ire  et  deuil  dispensee, 
Pour  admirer  la  paix,  qui  me  temoigne 
Cette  vertu  la  sus  recompensee 
Qui  du  vulgaire  au  moins  ce  peu  m'eloigne." 

And  again,  more  clearly  : — 

"  Plaisant  repos  du  sejour  solitaire 
De  cures  vide  et  de  soucis  delivre, 
Ou  I'air  paisible  est  feal  secretaire 
Des  hauts  pensers  que  sa  douceur  me  livre; 
Pour  mieux  jouir  de  ce  bienheureux  vivre 
Dont  les  Dieux  seuls  ont  la  fruition 
Ce  lieu  sans  peur  et  sans  sedition 
S'ecarte  a  soi  et  son  bien  inventif. 
Aussi  j'y  vis,  loin  de  Tambition, 
Et  du  sot  peuple  au  vil  gain  intentif." 

Thus  there  arises  in  Maurice  Seve  a  sort  of  melancholy 
affectation,  very  analogous  to  that  of  our  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  much  more  minutely  worked  out,  and 
more  laboured.  There  is  an  ultra  refinement  of  ideas,  of 
feeling  and  expression.  This  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  lines  : — 
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"Quand  quelquefois  d*elle  a  elle  me  plains, 
Et  que  SOD  tort  je  lui  fais  reconnsutre, 
De  ses  yeux  clairs,  d'honnete  courroux  pleins, 
Sortant  rosee  en  pluie  vient  a  croitre. 
Mais,  comme  on  voit  le  soleil  apparaitre 
Sur  le  printemps,  parmi  Tair  pluvieux. 
Le  rossignol  a  chanter  curieux 
S'egaye  lors,  ses  plumes  arrosant ; 
Ainsi  amour  aux  larmes  de  tes  yeux 
Ses  ailes  baigne  a  gre  se  reposant." 

But  what  marks  the  superior  originah'ty  of  Maurice  Seve  is 
that  he  is  really  a  symbolical  poet,  a  symbolist,  which  is  very 
rare  in  French  literature. 

I  do  not  speak  of  the  symboh'sm  which  is  a  simple  allegory. 
To  take  an  abstract  thing — a  virtue,  a  feult,  a  vice,  a  state  of  soul 
—and  to  make  of  it  a  person  called  "  Bel-Accueil,"  "  Dangier," 
"  Jalousie,"  is  a  method  which  may  be  fruitful  of  true  beauties, 
and  the  "  Ddroute  "  personified  in  the  "  Expiation  '*  of  Victor 
Hugo  is  a  magnificent  effort  of  the  imagination  ;  but  still  it  is 
only  a  simple  allegory.  Another  kind  of  symbolism  consists  in 
this :  between  a  feeling  which  you  have  and  some  external  thing 
— ^an  aspect  of  nature,  for  example — you  feel  a  harmony,  an 
analogy,  a  likeness,  and  you  take  this  external  thing  as  the  repre- 
sentation, the  sign,  the  symbol  of  your  state  of  soul.  Amiel  said  : 
"  A  landscape  is  a  state  of  mind,"  which  means  that  a  particular 
landscape  typifies  for  us  melancholy,  or  joy,  or  pardon,  or 
plenitude,  or  serenity,  or  rest,  &c.  Suppose  now  that  the 
poet,  instead  of  describing  his  feelings  and  states  of  mind, 
represents  them  by  the  descriptions  of  external  things ; 
you  then  have  a  quite  new  and  living  symbolical  system,  for 
it  is  no  longer  an  abstract  thing  that  the  poet  animates — it  is 
a  thing  already  living  to  which  he  lends  a  soul,  which  he 
makes  the  living  image  of  his  strongest  feelings.  These 
harmonies  between  states  of  feeling  and  the  things  or  nature 
may  be  found  in  the  earlier  writers  ;  but  they  have  to  be 
carefully  searched  for,  and  sometimes  even  put  there.  Dante, 
indeed,  is  full  of  them ;  Petrarch  also  : 

"An  animal  appeared  on   my  right ;  she  was  chased  by  two 
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greyhounds,  one  black  and  the  other  white,  who  bit  so  terribly  the 
sides  of  the  noble  animal  that  in  a  short  time  they  killed  it  ...  I 
saw  on  the  open  sea  a  ship  with  rigging  of  gold  and  silk,  entirely 
built  of  ivory  and  ebony.  A  storm  from  the  east  disturbed  the  air 
and  waves  so  much  that  the  ship  struck  upon  a  reef.  ...  A  young 
and  graceful  laurel  was  in  flower,  and  from  beneath  its  shade  the 
songs  of  birds  resounded,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  uprooted  it 
This  is  why  my  life  is  sad.    Such  a  shade  is  never  found  again,"  &c 

This  means,  "  I  was  happy  in  my  love,  and  my  love  is  in  the 
grave."  Here  we  have  no  longer  artificial  allegories,  but 
real  and  living  ones,  symbols.  Artificial  symbolism  is  found 
in  "  Bcl-Accueil,"  in  the  "  MoUessc "  of  Boileau,  the 
"  Fanatisme  "  of  Voltaire,  the  "  Diroute  "  of  Victor  Hugo ; 
real  symbolism  in  all  the  personages  of  Dante's  ^^  Inferno," 
the  "  Triomphes  "  of  Petrarch,  the  "  Bouteille  a  la  Mer "  of 
Vigny,  the  "  Vigne  et  la  Maison  "  of  Lamartine,  the  "  Mise 
en  Liberti "  of  Victor  Hugo.  Now,  it  is  this  latter  kind  of 
symbolism  that  Maurice  Seve  cultivated  with  his  whole  heart. 

To  understand  this  symbolism  properly,  we  will  begin  with 
the  simplest  examples,  which  are  not  the  best,  but  which 
are  most  easily  understood.  The  poet  of  Lyons  con- 
templates the  mountain  of  Fourvieres  and  ends  by  imagin- 
ing certain  analogies  between  this  mountain  and  himself. 
Moimt  Fourvieres  rises  towards  the  sky,  it  aspires  to 
heights,  it  is  lost  in  the  clouds.  Lastly,  two  streams  (of 
tears)  flow  ceaselessly  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  There  we 
have  very  indiflFerent  symbolism,  because  the  "  concord  "  is 
here  only  a  forced  comparison. 

But  when  the  "symbol"  is  better  chosen,  that  is  to 
say,  when  it  has  not  been  sought  for,  when  in  the  presence 
of  some  external  thing  the  poet  exclaims  spontaneously : 
"That,  that  is  how  I  feel,"  then  we  have  a  species  of 
very  curious  poetry,  very  diflicult  to  undersund,  which 
must  always  be  interpreted,  always  translated^  but  which 
we  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  translating,  for  we  see  that 
the  translation  yields  a  very  beautiful  meaning,  and  then 
we  like  to  return  to  the  text.  Read,  for  example,  these 
ten  lines  : — 
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"Apparaissant  Taube  de  mon  beau  jour 
Qui  rend  la  mer  de  mes  pensers  paisible, 
Amour  vient  faire  en  elle  douz  sejour, 
Plus  fort  arme,  toutefois  moins  noisible. 
Car  a  la  voir  alors  il  m'est  loisible, 
Sans  qu'il  m'en  puisse  aucunement  garder. 
Par  quoi  je  viens,  coup  a  coup  regarder 
Sa  grand  beaute  et  d'un  tel  appetit, 
Qu'a  la  revoir  ne  puis  un  rien  tarder 
Me  sentant  tout  en  vue  trop  petit." 

We  translate  it  thus  :  "  My  thought  is  a  stormy  sea  ; 
the  day  when  I  see  my  lady-love  is  like  the  dawn  which 
smiles  upon  the  sea  ;  and  my  love  is  no  longer  a  poor  thing, 
but  sweet,    because   I   am   going   to   see   her."      Read   this 


"Vois  que,  I'hiver  tremblant  en  son  sejour, 
Aux  champs  tout  nus  sont  les  arbres  faillis. 
Puis,  le  printemps  ramenant  le  beau  jour, 
Lors  sont  bourgeons,  feuilles,  fleurs,  fruits  saillis. 
Arbres,  buissons  et  haics  et  taillis 
Se  crepent  lors  en  leur  belle  verdure. 
Tant  que  sur  moi  le  tien  ingrat  froid  dure, 
Mon  espoir  est  denue  de  son  her  be  : 
Puis,  retournant  le  doux  ver  {printemps)  sans  froidure, 
Mon  an  se  frise  en  son  avril  superbe" 

—which  is  to  be  translated  :  "Winter  numbs  all  nature,  spring 
revives  it  ;  thy  coldness  is  to  me  what  winter  is  to  the 
country  ;  thy  smile  as  April  smiling  upon  the  fields."  How 
delightiFul  this  is  !     Once  more  : — 

"  L'aube  eteignait  etoiles  a  foison 
Tirant  le  jour  des  regions  infimes. 
Quant  Apollo  montant  sur  I'horizon 
Des  monts  cornus  dorait  les  hautes  cimes. 
Lors  du  profond  des  tenebreux  abimes, 
Ou  mon  penser  par  ses  facheux  ennuis 
Me  fait  souvent  percer  les  longues  nuits, 
Je  revoquai  a  moi  Tame  ravie, 
Qui,  dessechant  mes  larmoyants  conduits, 
Me  fait  clair  voir  le  soleil  de  ma  vie" 
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— which  being  translated  means  :  "  The  dawn  draws  day  from 
the  deepest  of  abysses  and  allows  men  to  contemplate  the 
sun.  My  thought,  like  the  day,  descends  into  I  know  not 
what  deep  gulfs ;  I  ^  evoke '  it,  I  call  it  up,  and  then  I 
can  contemplate  my  love,  who  is  the  sun  of  my  life.*' 

Maurice   Seve   indulges   from   first   to   last   in  symbolism. 
Generally  this  translation  of  the  symbolism  which  we  have  been 
giving  is  done  by  the  poets  themselves,  who  feel  the  need  of  so 
doing.    This  is  the  case  with  the  "Vase  brisi  "  of  M.  Sully-Prud- 
homme.     It  is  only  at  the  end  of  several  centuries  of  symbolic 
poetry  that  the  reader  has  not,  or  strictly  speaking  ought  not  to 
have,  any  further  need  of  translation.     Maurice  Seve  is  nearly 
always  careful  not  to  translate.      He  wishes  to  be  obscure ;  he 
thinks  that  the  pleasure  of  poetry  is  the  pleasure  of  interpret- 
ing it.      His  poetry  is  a  poetry  that  requires  careful  examina- 
tion, and  that  is  why  it  has  its  select  circle  of  devotees ;  it  can 
be  discussed.      It   will   always   remain    true,   however,  that 
Maurice   Seve   possessed    a   very    beautiful    imagination   and 
often   a   happy   turn  of  expression  which  is  very  rare ;  and 
therefore   in   any    history   of  symbolic  poetry   in  France  he 
must  take  a   very  important   place.     It  is  strange  that  the 
"  Microcosme  "  should  be  posterior  to  "Dilie,"  for  it  is  not  at 
all  symbolic,  and  it  does  not  even  display  any  eccentric  imagina- 
tion.    It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  been  written  before 
the  "D61ie,"  but  published  later.     It  is  a  philosophic  poem, 
though  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  an  epic.     We  are 
in  the  presence  of  Adam  and  Eve  ;  we  see  them  commit  their 
first  sin  ;  we  are  shown  their  exile,  the  murder  of  Abel,  &c. 
But  this  is  only  the  framework.     The  central  idea  is  a  dream 
in  which   Adam   sees   the   whole  development   of  humanity 
which  has  sprung  from  him,  the  creation  of  the  arts,  tillage, 
the  chase,  the  art  of  extracting  metals  from  the  earth,  writing, 
eloquence,  versification,   arithmetic,   mathematics,   geometry, 
music,  natural  history  ;  then  lastly  religious  philosophy,  which 
leads  the  author  to  converse,  in  the  Platonic  way  he  always 
does,  on  the  spirituality   of  the  soul,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,    and    on    human    destiny.      The    philosophic    part    is 
interesting,  but  it  must  be  considered  rather  as  prose    than 
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as  verse  ;  the  epic  part,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  some  verses 
which  are  not  without  merit. 

What  makes  us  think  the  poem  was  written  about  1550  is 
that  it  is  in  Alexandrines.  I  quote  from  the  end  of  the  first 
book:— 

"Par  qnoi  Adam,  voyant  des  hauls  monts  ja  descendre, 
Les  ombres  sur  la  plaine  et  tout  autour  s'etendre, 
Fossoie  un  creux  en  terre  auquel  le  corps  transi  {d'Abel) 
II  coudre,  et  Tenterrant,  son  coeur  enterre  aussi." 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  second  ;  it  has  some  analogy  with 
the  end  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Malheureux."  Adam  and  Eve  are 
at  the  tomb  of  Abel : 

"Tous  deux  les  yeux  en  bas  sur  la  fosse  fiches, 
De  larmoyante  humeur  et  vides  et  seches, 
En  extase  ravis  du  regret  qui  les  mord, 
Contemplent  leur  misere  et  contemplant  la  mort." 

Maurice  Scve  and  Heroet  were  very  much  praised  by  the 
Pliiade,  which  was  so  disdainful  of  all  that  preceded  them. 
This  was  because  the  Pl£iade  saw  in  them  their  precursors — 
men  who  had  already  turned  their  back  on  Marot,  and  more 
especially  his  school,  men  who  loved  the  labour  of  thought, 
the  great  Italians,  and  an  art  that  should  be  difficult.  All 
these  were,  indeed,  the  tendencies  of  the  Pl^iade,  to  which 
they  only  added  a  love  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
which  was  carried  still  further,  and  almost  to  extravagance. 

Apart  from  this  school — ^if  it  may  be  said  there  was  a  school 
— and  literary  movement,  but  belonging  to  the  same  period, 
Louise  Lab6,  without  any  laboured  efiFort  after  vigorous  thought 
or  imitation  of  others,  made  for  herself  a  great  name  in  the 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  born  at  Lyons 
in  1526,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  mercer,  and  her  youth  was  as 
romantic  as  a  chanson  de  geste.  In  the  guise  of  a  man,  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Captain  Loys,  she  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Perpignan,  and  she  may  be  believed  when  she 
tells 
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"Qui  m'eut  vu  lors  en  armes  fiere  aller, 
Porter  la  lance  et  bois  faire  voler, 
Pour  Bradamante  ou  la  haute  Marphise 
Soeur  de  Roger,  il  m'eut  possible  prise." 

Bradamante  returned  to  Lyons  and  married  a  merchant, 
a  ropemaker,  whence  her  cdebrated  surname  of  La  Belli 
Cordiire.  Possessed  of  great  literary  gifts,  she  read  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish  ;  she  was  a  good  musician,  and  an 
excellent  conversationalist.  She  gathered  round  her  a  number 
of  men  of  wit,  who  paid  her  compliments,  and  afterwards 
decried  her  in  their  poems.  She  wrote  a  slender  volume  of 
prose  and  poetry,  in  which  there  are  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  love-poems  in  the  world.  She  was  especially 
successful  in  the  sonnet,  then  quite  a  new  form  : 

"Tant  que  mes  yeux  pourront  larmes  epandre 
Et  I'heur  passe  avec  toi  regretter, 
Et  qu'aux  sanglots  et  soupirs  resister 
Ponrra  ma  voix,  et  un  peu  faire  entendre; 

''Tant  que  ma  main  pourra  les  cordes  tendre 
Du  mignard  luth  pour  tes  graces  chanter; 
Tant  que  I'esprit  se  voudra  contenter 
De  ne  vouloir  rien  f  ors  que  toi  comprendre ; 

"Je  ne  souhaite  encore  point  mourir. 
Mais  quand  mes  yeux  je  sentirai  tarir, 
Ma  voix  cassee  et  ma  main  impuissante, 

"  Et  mon  esprit  en  ce  mortel  sejour 
Ne  pouvant  plus  montrer  signe  d'amante ; 
Prierai  la  mort  noircir  mon  plus  clair  jour." 

The  following  sonnet,  more  beautiful  perhaps,  and  more 
melancholy,  is  more  in  the  modern  style.  It  may  be 
considered  the  sentimental  ^Mast  wiU  and  testament"  of 
La  Belle  Cordiire  : — 

''Ne  reprenez,  dames,  si  j'ai  aime, 
Si  j'ai  senti  mille  torches  ardentes, 
Mille  travaux,  mille  douleurs  mordantes, 
Si  en  pleurant  j'ai  mon  bien  consume. 
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"  Las  que  mon  nom  n'en  soit  par  vous  blame. 
Si  j'ai  failli,  les  peines  sont  presentes, 
N'aigrissez  point  leurs  pointes  violentes ; 
Mais  estimez  qu'amour  a  point  nomme 

"Sans  votre  ardeur  d'un  Vulcain  excuser, 
Sans  ia  beaute  d' Adonis  accuser, 
Pourra,  s'il  veut,  plus  vous  rendre  amoureuses, 

"  En  ayant  moins  que  moi  d'occasion, 
Et  plus  d'etrange  et  forte  passion. 
Et  gardez-vous  d'etre  plus  malheureuscs." 

Louise  Labi  must  be  ranked  among  our  best  elegiac 
poets;  she  may  also  be  considered,  from  a  point  of  view 
quite  different  from  which  we  regard  Heroet  and  Seve, 
as  a  precursor  of  the  Pliiade,  for,  with  all  their  high  claims, 
the  poets  of  the  Pliiade  are,  and  will  ever  remain  in  the 
estimation  of  readers,  elegiac  poets  above  everything  else. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE    PLilADE   OF   RONSARD 

In  1548  two  gentlemen — one  aged  twenty-four,  the  other 
twenty-three — met  at  an  inn  in  Touraine.  The  one  was 
from  Vendome,  the  other  from  Angevin,  and  both  were 
literary  men.  They  talked  of  poetry,  of  Italy,  of  classic 
timesb  They  read  each  other  their  verses,  and  they  dreamed 
of  foimding  a  new  literary  school,  which,  frankly  breaking 
with  the  school  of  Marot,  which  they  thought  trifling  and 
ignorant,  would  not  only  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Italians  (as  Seve  did),  but  of  the  classical  writers  especially, 
and  would  unite  in  itself  all  the  best  aspects  of  humanism. 
They  were  quite  agreed  in  this  matter,  and  swore  an 
eternal  friendship.  These  two  young  men  were  Pierre  dc 
Ronsard  and  Joachim  du  Bellay.  At  Paris  they  saw  each 
other  frequently,  and  gathered  round  them  a  small  number 
of  friends.  They  called  themselves  the  Brigade — the  Learned 
Brigade.  One  day  they  perceived  they  were  seven — Daurat, 
the  master  of  Ronsard,  and  their  master  in  everything,  Ronsard, 
Du  Bellay,  Ba'if,  Belleau,  Jodelle,  and  Pontus  de  Thyard. 
Thereupon  they  called  themselves  the  Pl^iade,  in  imitation 
of  the  Alexandrian  Pleiade.  Later,  in  spite  of  the  sacred 
number,  about  a  dozen  poets  will  have  to  be  considered  as 
forming  the  Pleiade,  though  the  original  Pleiade  consisted 
of  the  above-named  writers. 

In  1549  the  manifesto  of  the  new  school,  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Du  Bellay  alone,  appeared  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Defense  ct  Illustration  dc  la  Langue  franyaise.'*     The  title, 
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which  is  explicit,  very  well  explains  the  object  of  the  work. 
The  new  writers  wish  to  defend  ^he  French  language  f 
to  defend  it,  that  is,  against  the  savants  and  the  professors ; 
they  wish  writers  to  write  in  French^  and  assure  them 
that  the  French  language  is  capable  of  all  the  power  and 
aljjhe^bgtuty  that  are  so  much  praised  in  the  Latin  language. 
They  desire  to  shed  lustre  on  the  French  language — that  is, 
they  wish  to  make  it  rjch,  copious,  brilliant,  ample,  eloquent, 
apd  poetic,  ^s  a  rlas&jp^]  language  was,  and  with  that  object 
they  propose  certain  methods  and  rules.  The  "Defense  et 
Illustration "  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  eulogy  of  the 
French  language,  and  second,  a  project  for  enriching  the 
French  language  and  literature,  or,  in  other  words,  a  primer 
of  poetry  and  of  rhetoric. 

The  eulogy  of  the  French  language  is  comparatively  short. 
Just  as  Dante  desired  that  his  countrymen  should  write  in 
Italian  ("De  Vulgari  Eloquio"),  so  the  Ronsardists  desired 
that  French  writers  should  employ  the  French  language  for 
poetical  and  even  philosophical  purposes.  Cicero  was  able 
to  express  Greek  philosophy  in  Latin,  and  the  Italians 
rendered  Plato's  thought  into  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  French 
is  quite  able  to  convey  great  ideas.  If  the  moderns  have 
been  able  to  invent  artillery  and  printing,  "  the  tenth  Muse," 
they  must  be  quite  as  clever  as  the  ancients,  and  can  therefore 
find  expressions  corresponding  to  their  thoughts.  They  have 
proved  this,  moreover,  to  be  the  fact,  for  they  have  translated 
the  classics,  ^'  as  we  see  in  the  large  number  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books,  and  even  Italian,  Spanish,  and  others,  translated 
into  French  by  so  many  excellent  pens." 

A  very  large  part  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the  means 
of  enriching  and  strengthening  the  French  language  and 
literature;  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  general 
principles  laid  down  in  a  book  of  French  criticism.  Here 
is  a  brief  outline  of  this  part  of  the  '^  Defense." 

With  regard  to  invention  we  are  not  astonished  to  find  that 
the  author  says  but  little  ;  ideas  cannot  be  taught— one  can 
only  teach  a  person  how  to  place  himself  in  the  best  circum- 
stances for  receiving  good  ideas.     The  poet  must  not  be  a 
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pedant,  but  he  should  have  distinguished  acquaintances,  and 
should  associate  with  men,  and  live  in  the  world.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  unsuitable  for  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  certain  rank 
and  social  position.'  During  the  period  of  creation  the  poet 
must  be  capable  of  sustained  effort.  "  Poets  are  not  ^m." 
They  make  themselves.  "  Who  wishes  to  be  on  the  lips 
of  men  must  dwell  for  long  in  his  own  chamber."  '^It 
is  permissible,  according  to  season  and  to  one's  feelings, 
to  change  one's  place  of  abode  ;  but  solitude  is  always  most 
favourable  to  intellectual  work."  You  must  correct  much,  and 
have  a  good  counsellor  by  you  who  criticises  you,  "  three  or  four 
even  who  do  not  fear  to  scratch  your  paper  with  their  claws." 
But  the  chief  method  of  rendering  the  imagination  fruitful 
is  that  of  imitation,  and  here  we  come  to  the  central  belief  of 
the  literary  school  of  1 550.  The  author  of  the  "  Defense  "  had 
several  theories  on  the  subject  of  imitation,  which  shows  that 
he  was  not  quite  certain  about  any  one.  What  we  see  first 
of  all  is  that  we  are  to  steal  from,  and  ''  pillage,"  the  ancients. 
"  The  greater  part  of  art  (poetical  art)  is  custom  and  imitation." 
The  poet  must  transform  himself,  transmute  himself,  into  a 
classical  writer,  feel  as  he  whom  he  imitates  does,  absorb  his  soul 
into  his  own.  He  must  copy  his  example,  reproduce  the  Latin 
or  Greek  turn  of  expression,  "  the  phrase  and  manner  of  speak- 
ing Latin."  Doubtless  this  would  seem  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  is  only  to  translate,  but  on  the  other  hand,  Joachim  du 
Bellay  says  he  is  not  to  translate,  especially  he  is  not  to  trans- 
late the  poets.  There  is  some  uncertainty  here.  But  else- 
where the  author  of  the  "  Defense  "  gives  this  very  good 
advice  concerning  the  person  to  be  imitated  :  not  everybody 
is  to  be  imitated,  but  only  the  author  who  is  most  in  sympathy 
with  the  poet's  own  disposition.  '^  Let  him  diligently  examine 
his  own  nature,  and  imitate  him  to  whom  he  feels  most 
closely  drawn  ;  otherwise  his  imitation  would  resemble  a 
monkey's."  This  is  clearer,  and  also  contains  more  truth. 
Imitation  is  to  be  a  rivalry  with  a  genius  whose  spirit  is  in 

«  I  complete  the  "  Defense  "  by  the  "  Preface  de  rOIive,"  which  is  more 
especially  the  work  of  Du  Bellay,  and  expresses  some  ideas  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Defense." 
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close  harmony  with  your  own,  and  consequently  imitation 
becomes  merely  a  stimulus  to  your  own  talent.  Elsewhere 
again  Du  Bellay  gives  us  the  true  theory  of  imitation.^  The 
writer  must  not  imitate.  He  must  first  of  all  nourish  himself 
thoroughly  on  the  best  classical  authors,  then  without  thinking 
of  them  he  must  give  free  rein  to  his  own  special  genius ;  but 
in  his  genius  thus  nourished  traces  of  these  earlier  writers  will 
be  found  without  his  suspecting  it,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
Nutrition  rather  than  imitation — that  is  his  definitive  theory, 
such  as  was  to  be  given  later  in  definite  formula  by  La 
Fontaine. 

The  "  Defense  et  Illustration  "  contains  views  of  a  less 
general  nature  concerning  the  literary  career  which  are  very 
interesting.  The  first  advice  given  is  to  reject  all  the 
genres  used  in  the  Middle  Ages — "  rondeaux,  ballades, 
virelais,  chants  royaux,  chansons  et  autres  telles  ^piceries," 
suitable  for  "  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse  and  the  Puy  de 
Rouen  " — and  adopt  the  forms  cultivated  by  antiquity — odes, 
epistles,  satires,  tragedy,  comedy,  epic — and  also  the  sonnet  in 
imitation  of  the  Italians.  Here  we  see  that  tendency  towards 
the  great  and  the  noble  which,  with  a  few  exceptions  and 
passing  infidelities,  was  to  be  the  constant  care  of  French 
literature  during  two  hundred  years.  The  classical  spirit  had 
arisen. 

Lastly,  there  are  precepts  on  style  and  language,  and  here 
the  project  of  enriching  the  language  is  fully  seen.  Literary 
style  ought  to  be  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  style ;  it 
must  be  aristocratic^  and  for  this  reason  new  words  are 
required.  A  whole  chapter  in  the  "  Defense  "  is  devoted  to 
neologism  ;  new  words  are  to  be  invented,  or,  what  is  much 
preferable,  resuscitated — that  is,  drawn  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  older  language  and  rejuvenated.  In  the  matter 
of  expressions  a  return  must  be  made  to  the  period  of  Latin 
syntax,  and  even  of  Latinisms — expressions  peculiar  to  Latin. 
"  Use  boldly  the  infinitive  for  the  noun  ;  say  Fallery  le  chanter^ 

»  Preface  to  "  L'Olive  "  :  "If  by  reading  good  books  I  have  imprinted 
some  of  their  diaracteristics  on  my  imagination,  and  these  flow  from  my 
pen  •  •  .** 
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U  vivre^  le  mourir  ;  the  adjective  as  a  substantive — Uliqmdeda 
eauxy  le  vide  de  Fairy  lefra'ts  des  ombres  ;  adjectives  for  adverbs,  as 
in  Us  combattent  obstinisy  il  vole  UgeTy  &c."  Periphrases  arc 
strongly  recommended  in  the  "  Defense.**  In  the  matter  of 
rhythm,  like  Le  Maire,  it  recommends  the  full  rhyme,  but 
without  a£fectationy  rejects  and  mocks  at  (at  last !)  the  rim 
equivoquiey  and  advises  the  ear  rather  than  the  eyes  as  the  judge 
of  rhyme  {pretre  and  maitrey  Athhtes  and  fontainesy  are  good 
rhymes). 

Ronsard  in  his  conversations,  in  the  two  prefeces  to  the 
"Franciade,"  and  in  his  little  "Art  Poitique  a  M.  d*Elbennc," 
added  some  valuable  instructions  to  these  counsels.  He  insisted 
on  this  point,  that  it  would  be  better  to  write  in  the  language  of 
the  Middle  Ages  than  in  Latin.  "  My  children,"  he  is  alleged 
to  have  said,  on  the  evidence  of  D*Aubign^  towards  the  end 
of  his  life — 

**  I  beg  you  in  my  will  to  defend  your  mother  against  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  servant  of  a  lady  of  good  family.  There  are  words 
which  are  truly  Prenchi  which  betoken  the  old  but  the  true  French. 
Do  not  allow  these  old  expressions  to  be  lost,  but  employ  them, 
and  defend  them  boldly  against  the  rascals  who  hold  nothing  elegant 
but  what  is  overcharged  with  Latin  and  Italian,  and  who  prefer 
collauder  to  louer  and  hlasonner  to  bldmer.  All  that  may  suit  the 
student  of  Limousin." 

He  advises  periphrases  as  much  as  Du  Bellay,  descriptions 
even  more.  He  does  not  approve  of  inversions  (so  frequent 
and  wearisome  in  the  poets  up  till  his  time).  He,  like 
Du  Bellay,  wishes  to  enrich  the  language  by  modernised 
archaisms,  and  especially  by  borrowing  technical  words  (from 
the  language  of  the  chase,  war,  agriculture,  trades),  and  even 
words  from  the  patois  (the  Gascon  has  certainly  done  this  if 
the  Frenchman  has  not,  said  Montaigne  later).  To  ensure 
harmonious  rhythm  he  recommends  that  lines  should  be 
chanted,  poetry  appertaining  to  music,  and  ^^  the  ear  is  a 
certain  judge  of  poetry  as  the  eye  of  a  picture."  The  rhyme 
is  to  be  beautiful  and  ^^  complete  in  sound,*'  which  means  that 
there  must   be   consonantal   identity— ^^/r  and   aimabU  are 
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assonances^  tabk  and  ipouvantabli  are  rhymes.  And  finally 
he  recommends  the  Alexandrine  as  being  the  most  beautiful 
French  line  (after  having  varied  somewhat  on  this  point). 

Noble  ideals^  noble  subjects,  noble  ^^  genres  '*  ;  a  serious 
and  virile  poetry  tending  towards  the  sublin^e  ;  a  scholarly 
style,  &r  removed  from  the  language  of  conversation, 
florid,  elegant,  sustained,  inclining  to  the  high-flown,  a 
language  truly  French,  but  enriched  by  borrowings  from  the 
ancients  to  a  slight  extent,  from  the  older  language  largely, 
from  the  technical  languages  complaisantly,  from  the  dialects 
on  occasions  ;  a  rhythmical  system,  very  musical  and  carefully 
watched,  much  more  correct  and  ingenious  than  that  of  its 
predecessors — that,  briefly,  is  what  the  new  school  proclaimed 
to  be  necessary  and  recommended  to  its  members. 

The  "Dtfense,"  the  "Preface  de  TOlive,"  the  "Prefaces 
de  la  Franciade,"  the  "  Art  Poitique  a  M.  d'Elbenne,"  are  the 
"  De  Vulgari  Eioquio "  of  the  French.  But  Dante's  work 
is  of  iar  less  importance.  The  poet  must  write  in  Italian 
and  -in  Latin  ;  an  Italian  language,  one  only,  must  be  created 
to  take  the  place  of  the  dialects — a  literary  language  diflPerent 
from  the  ordinary  language  as  regards  beauty  and  nobility  ; 
then  there  is  a  short  treatise  on  rhythm.  This  is  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  "De  Vulgari  Eioquio,"  but  there  are  no 
general  ideas  on  the  character  of  the  poet  and  his  moral  and 
intellectual  health,  or  on  art,  or  poetical  invention,  or  imitation 
or  style,  in  this  little  book  of  Dante's.  Such  ideas  are  to  be 
found  in  the  manifestoes  of  the  Pleiade,  very  sound  in  principle, 
and  of  such  a  kind  that  French  literary  ^rt  was  inspired  by  them, 
and  one  might  almost  say  lived  on  them,  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  year  1549,  therefore,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  classical 
literature,  and  more  especially  of  a  classical  poetry.  We  shall 
now  see  how  these  poets  of  the  Pleiade  put  into  practice  their 
new  ideas. 

Ronsard  was  born  on  September  11,  1524,  at  the  Ch&teau 
of  La  Poissonniere,  near  the  village  of  Cousture,  in  the 
VendAmais.  His  family,  which  claimed  descent  from  the 
Marquis  of  Ronsart,  **  of  the  marches  of  Hungary,"  seems. 
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on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  but  recently  ennobled.  The 
young  Ronsard  lived  till  nine  years  of  age  at  home, 
by  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  whose  praises  he  has  so  often 
sung.  For  a  short  time  he  was  placed  at  the  College  de 
Navarre,  but  as  he,  showed  no  taste  whatever  for  learn- 
ing— a  taste  he  was  to  possess  much  later — he  was  with- 
drawn, and  resided  at  Court  with  his  father,  who  was 
(^535)  "  maistre  d'hostel"  to  Francis  I.  Later,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Dauphin  as  a  page,  and  afterwards  he 
acted  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  had 
just  married  a  daughter  of  Francis  L  He  visited  Scotland 
and  England,  returned  to  the  French  Court  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  accompanied  Lazare  de  Baif  to  Germany,  formed  a 
friendship  with  the  son  of  Lazare  de  Baif,  Jean-Antoine,  and 
with  Charles  Estienne,  who  travelled  with  him  on  this 
occasion,  visited  Turin  with  Guillaume  du  Bellay,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  1541,  a  handsome  young  man,  a  good 
dancer,  a  charming  courtier,  and  accomplished  in  English, 
German,  and  Itah'an.  Suddenly,  as  the  result  of  a  very  bad 
illness,  he  became  deaf;  no  more  the  courtier's  life  for  him, 
where  good  hearing  was  as  necessary  as  fine  eyes.  His 
thoughts  now  turned  towards  study.  His  friend,  Antoine 
de  Baif,  who  was  only  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 
was  studying  under  Daurat,  a  great  scholar,  highly  skilled 
in  Greek,  and  whose  capacity  for  writing  good  Latin  verse 
did  not  prevent  his  composing  agreeable  French  ones.  Ronsard 
joined  his  friend.  He  studied  for  five  years,  and  studied  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  1548  he  met  Joachim  du  Bellay. 
Daurat,  Baif,  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  and  some  others  who  have 
already  been  mentioned  ;  the  Pl^iade  was  formed. 

In  1550  Ronsard  issued  his  first  book  of  "  Odes "  in 
imitation  of  Pindar,  which  won  a  great  reputation  for  their 
author.  From  1550  to  1560  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.  The  most  brilliant  period 
of  his  life  was  from  1560  to  1574,  when  he  was  the  com- 
panion, the  friend,  the  collaborator  and  the  favourite  of 
Charles  IX.  It  was  during  these  years  that,  for  a  brief 
moment,  he  took  part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  time,  and  advocated 
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the  cause  of  the  Catholics  against  the  Huguenots  in  his 
*^  Discours  sur  les  Miseres  du  Temps/'  and  some  other  works, 
a  momentary  incursion  into  active  life  of  which  he  quickly 
repented.  This  was  also  the  time  of  the  "  Franciadc,'*  begun, 
and  continued  to  a  certain  point,  for  the. King's  pleasure,  but 
abandoned.  From  1574  to  1585  is  the  period  of  decline  and 
sadness  ;  his  best  friends  had  died — La  P^rouse  in  1554, 
Olivier  de  Magny  and  Du  Bellay  in  1560,  Gr^vin  in  1570, 
Jodelle  in  1573,  whilst  Remi  Belleau  died  in  1577.  He  still 
bad  round  him  Pontus  de  Thyard,  Ba'if,  and  some  ^^  boys  " 
who  loved  him — Desportes,  Du  Perron.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  Henry  III. ;  Mary  Stuart 
wrote  to  him  from  her  prison  ;  Tasso,  in  1575,  showed  to  him 
the  first  books  of  his  ^*  Jerusalem."  But  there  was  no  longer 
a  Joachim  du  Bellay  nor  a  Charles  IX.  He  was  still  writing 
in  honour  of  H^lene  de  Surgeres  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
love-poems  which  ever  came  from  his  hand,  and  perhaps  from 
his  heart,  but  .almost  insensibly  he  withdrew  from  the  world. 
He  was  troubled  by  religious  scruples,  and  occupied  himself  in 
preparing  the  edition  of  1584,  in  which  he  omitted  very 
many  beautiful  passages  which  distressed  his  conscience. 

He  died  December  27,  1585,  at  the  Priory  of  Saint-Cosme, 
near  Tours.  His  glory  had  been  incomparable.  All  Europe 
had  saluted  him  as  the  king  of  contemporary  poets  and  the 
greatest  poet  since  antiquity. 

He  was,  in  truth,  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  poets.  In 
spite  of  the  "  pride  **  with  which  Boileau  reproached  him — 
and  this  was  certainly  considerable — it  is  his  too  great  humility 
with  which  I  reproach  him.  He  imitated,  and  imitated  as  if 
he  thought  himself  incapable  of  being  original.  Hence  we  get 
those  "  Pindaric  Odes,"  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  race, 
enormously  long  compositions,  half  lyric,  half  epic,  written 
in  rhythmical  combinations  of  a  learned  and  extraordinary 
kind,  and  frightfully  encumbered  with  a  mythology  so 
mysterious  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  notes  were 
always  required  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  to  understand  it. 
To  this  passion  for  imitation  again  is  due  the  ^^  Franciade,"  a 
dull  imitation  of  the  *^  i^neid,"  in  which  Ronsard  was  able  to 
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drag  in  imitations  of  all  the  favourite  passages  from  the  ^'  Iliad  " 
and  the  "Odyssey.**  And  finally  it  is  because  of  his  love  for 
the  earlier  writers  that  we  find  everywhere  in  Ronsard,  even  in 
those  works  which  would  appear  the  most  original  and  personal, 
adaptations  from  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Martial, 
TibuUus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Catullus,  and  from  Petrarch, 
whom,  in  his  admiration  for  the  great  Italian,  he  places  on  a 
level  with  the  classic  writers,  and  from  whom  he  has  borrowed 
as  boldly  and  as  intelligently  as  from  all  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

These  things  must  always  be  remembered  when  we  read 
Ronsard,  first,  in  order  to  understand  the  half-pagan  soul 
which  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  his  writing,  and  was  mt  hhy 
for  when  he  is  free  from  this  obsession  of  humanism  he  is 
simply  a  good  Catholic,  and  a  somewhat  orthodox  one ;  and 
then  to  understand  why  it  is  there  is  often  something  artificial 
and  laboured  about  Ronsard.  To  begin  with,  Ronsard,  like 
Seve,  though  not  so  strongly,  believes  in  poetry  as  a  difficult 
art,  and  would  have  been  vexed  if  his  style  had  been  flowing  and 
easy  like  Marot*s.  Then  he  is  very  often  translating  when 
the  reader  thinks  he  is  original,  and  there  is  always  something 
more  laboured  in  a  translation  than  in  a  spontaneous  effort  of 
the  imagination.  Lastly,  in  his  translations  and  adaptations  be 
carries  over  into  one  language  the  images,  metaphors,  and 
comparisons  which  are  the  peculiar  genius  of  another,  and 
although  there  is  nothing  that  so  enriches  a  language,  and  even 
indeed  the  intellect  of  a  nation  as  these  ornaments  of  speech, 
still  the  introduction  of  them  is  always  accompanied  by 
difHculty.  Hence  we  get  those  somewhat  far-fetched  expres- 
sions such  as  "  le  havre  de  sa  grice,"  "  le  phare  de  ses  yeux," 
"  le  roc  de  ma  memoire,"  "  le  marbre  de  mon  coeur,"  "  sur  le 
metier  d'un  si  vague  penser  l*amour  ourdit  les  trames  de  ma 
vie,"  &c. 

This  was  Ronsard*s  chief  fault  :  that  he  sought  to  absorb  in 
9ome  way  the  most  diverse  and  the  most  alien  imaginative 
expressions^  Greek,  Latin,  or  Italian.  If  (and  it  is  quite  possible) 
this  is  what  Boileau  meant  when  he  spoke  of  this  French 
muse  speaking  Greek  and  Latin  (and  Italian)  he  was  certainly 
right. 
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But  we  must  now  consider  Ronsard  when  he  is  himself,  in 
those  works  where  he  has  displayed  his  own  true  genius, 
without,  however,  forgetting  that  even  in  these  he  is  still 
pursued  by  his  habit  of  imitation  ;  in  his  most  spontaneous 
outbursts  imitation  sometimes  creeps  in  and  chills  the 
inspiration. 

Ronsard  was  above  all  else  a  remarkable  epic  poet,  though 
not,  in  truth,  in  his  so-called  epic,  the  ^^  Franciade,"  which  is  a 
decided  &ilure.  But  scattered  about  in  the  ^'  Hymnes,'*  the 
**  Socage  Royal,"  the  "  Poemes,"  the  **  Elegies,"  there  are  epic 
fragments  of  singular  grace  and  rare  power.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  story  of  Hylas  ("  Poemes,"  book  i),  a  classic  story 
of  almost  perfect  form  ;  the  story  of  crossed  love  ("  Elegies," 
xxviii.),  a  little  novel,  quite  modern  in  tone,  amusingly 
realistic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  delicately  pretty ;  the 
story  of  Phineas  in  Bithynia  ("Hymnes,"  book  i)  an 
epic  fragment,  on  a  large  scale,  strong,  with  brilliant 
descriptions  ;  the  story  of  Orpheus  in  Hell  ("  Bocage  Royal") 
another  epic  fragment,  very  serious,  vigorous,  crowded  with 
figures  (contrary  to  Ronsard*s  usual  practice),  very  beautiful ; 
the  curious  narrative  taken  from  Parthenius  of  Nicea,  entitled 
"  Equiti  des  Vieux  Gaulois"  ("  Bocage  Royal ") ;  the  allegorical 
poem  ("  Hymnes,"  vi.)  on  Justice  exiled  from  the  earth,  and  the 
mythological  poem, "  Les  Astres"  ("  Hymnes  retranchies,"  iii.). 
All  possible  forms  of  the  poetical  narrative  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  employed  by  Ronsard,  and  always 'with  a  brilliancy,  a 
breadth,  a  striking  effect,  and  a  leaning  towards  the  noble, 
though  at  the  same  time  with  too  copious  a  flow  of  language 
and  too  great  a  difFuseness.  Here  is  his  description  of  the 
battle  between  Pollux  and  the  giant  Amycus  ("  Hymnes," 
book  I):— 

"  Plus  tot  que  deux  eclairs  qui  s'elancent  de  nuit 
Se  trouverent  debout :  une  guerre  s'ensuit 
Plus  forte  que  devant,  et  la  vertu  honteuse 
Rallume  dans  leur  cceur  une  ire  genereuse. 
Sans  epargner  les  mains,  de  9a  de  la  dispos, 
Halettent  I'un  sur  Pautre  et  se  battent  les  os ; 
Et  meurtrissant  leurs  chairs  de  leurs  dures  corroies, 
S'entrecassent  les  dents  et  s'enivrent  de  plaies." 
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Ronsard,  apart  from  his  unfortunate  attempt  at  the  epic  in 
the  "  Franciadc,'*  may  be  said  to  have  created  in  France  the 
'^fragmentary  epic,"  which  later,  as  we  know  in  Andri 
Chinier,  Lamartine,  and  above  all  in  Victor  Hugo,  was  to 
have  the  most  brilliant  success. 

Ronsard  must  also  be  considered  as  an  '*  oratorical "  poet, 
and  by  this  term  I  mean  the  man  who  puts  into  beautiful 
verse  those  things  which  are  usually  reserved  for  prose,  t.g^ 
the  letter,  the  satire,  moral  dissertations,  discourses,  didactic 
exposition.  This  is  a  province  lying  adjacent  to  both  poetry 
properly  so-called  and  prose;  it  has  existed  in  all  literatures 
without  exception,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among 
French  writers,  who  naturally  enjoy  talking,  discussing, 
haranguing,  and  teaching,  and  who  find  it  quite  easy  to 
dignify  all  this  by  the  charm  of  versification.  Nothing  was 
more  often  employed  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  this  form  of 
poetry,  which  had,  however,  somewhat  &llen  into  disuse,  and 
Ronsard,  in  imitation  of  the  classical  writers,  restored  it  to 
honour. 

He  was  a  very  great  oratorical  poet,  and,  like  his  true  epics, 
Ronsard's  oratorical  poems  are  scattered  about  throughout  all 
his  works.  They  are  to  be  found  in  his  "  Discours,"  as  we 
should  expect,  and  also  in  the  ^^  Hymnes,*'  in  the  ^  Bocage 
Royal,"  &c.  In  the  "  Hymnes  "  we  have  four  didactic  poems 
on  the  Seasons,  a  very  curious  and  in  parts  a  very  beautiful 
poem  on  Gold  considered  as  the  king  of  the  earth,  another  on 
Demons,  very  interesting  to  those  who  concern  themselves 
about  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  regard  to  the 
occult  sciences.  Then  there  is  another  treating  on  "  Demon- 
ology,"  as  we  should  now  call  it,  or  "devilry,"  as  Rabehis 
described  it.  Realistic  poems,  satirical  poems,  pamphlets  in 
the  shape  of  poems  are  to  be  found  in  the  two  ''Discours  sur  les 
Miseres  du  Temps,"  "  L'Eligie  a  Guillaume  des  Autels  sur  Ic 
Tumulte  d'Amboise,"  and  the  "  Remonstrance  au  Peuple  de 
France."  All  these  writings  from  a  Catholic,  filled  with  the 
idea  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  France  come  from  the  Protes- 
tants, just  as  later  D'Aubign^  was  convinced  that  all  the 
trouble  came  from  the  Catholics,  display  (and  here  the  com- 
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parison  with  D*Aubign£  no  longer  holds  good)  real  impartiality 
and  often  great  reasoning  power.  They  are  everywhere  full 
of  a  profoundly  patriotic  pity  which  is  expressed  in  touching 
terms  of  beautiful  eloquence  : — 

''  Las  !  madame  {la  reine) !  en  cc  temps  que  le  cruel  orage 
Menace  les  Franks  d'un  si  piteux  naufrage 
Que  la  grele  et  la  pluie  et  la  f ureur  des  cieux 
Ont  irrite  la  mer  de  vents  seditieux; 
La  France  a  hautes  mains  vous  en  prie  et  reprie, 
Las  !  qui  sera  bientot  et  proie  et  moquerie 
Des  princes  etrangers,  s'il  ne  vous  plait  en  bref 
Par  votre  autorite  apaiser  son  mechef. 
Ha !  que  diront,  la-bas,  sous  les  tombes  poudreuses, 
De  tant  de  vaillants  rois  les  ames  genereuses? 
Que  dira  Pharamond,  Clodion  et  Clovis, 
Nos  Pepins,  nos  Martels,  nos  Charles,  nos  Leys, 
Qui  de  leur  propre  sang  verse  parmi  la  guerre 
Ont  acquis  a  nos  rois  une  si  belle  terre? 
lis  se  repentiront  d'avoir  tant  travaille, 
Querelle,  combattu,  guerroye,  bataille 
Pour  un  peuple  mutin,  rebelle  de  courage, 
Qui  perd  en  se  jouant  un  si  bel  heritage  ! " 

The  "  Remonstrance  au  Peuple  de  France  **  contains 
passages  as  beautiful,  if  not  more  so ;  the  ^^  Institution  pour 
I'Adolescence  de  Charles  IX./'  a  kind  of  royal  catechism,  in 
which  Ronsard  has  striven  after  a  magisterial  gravity  to  which 
he  easily  attains,  and  to  a  conciseness  which  is  not  customary 
with  him,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  he  ever  wrote.  It  does 
honour  alike  to  his  heart,  to  his  power  of  thought,  and  to  his 
genius : — 

"Sire,  ce  n'est  pas  tout  que  d'etre  roi  de  Prance. 

'  II  faut  que  la  vertu  honore  votre  enfance ; 
Car  un  roi  sans  vertu  porte  le  sceptre  en  vain, 
£t  lui  sert  d'un  fardeau  qui  lui  charge  la  main. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

II  faut  premierement  apprendre  a  craindre  Dieu, 
Dent  vous  etes  I'image,  et  porter  au  milieu 
De  votre  coeur  son  nom  et  sa  sainte  parole, 
Comme  le  seul  secours  dont  I'homme  se  console. 
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Apres  si  vous  voulez  en  terre  prosperer, 

Vous  devez  votre  mere  hautement  honorer. 

La  craindre  et  la  servir,  qui  seulement  de  mere 

Ne  vous  sert  par  ici,  mais  de  garde  et  de  pere. 

Apres  il  faut  tenir  la  Loi  de  vos  ai'eux, 

Qui  furent  rois  en  terre  et  qui  le  sent  aux  cieux. 

♦  «  *  *  4e 

Le  vrai  commencement  pour  en  vertus  accroitre 
Cest,  disait  ApoUon,  soi  meme  se  connaitre. 
Celui  qui  se  connait  est  seul  maitre  de  soi, 
Et  sans  avoir  royaume,  il  est  vraiment  un  roi." 

The  end  especially  is  lofty  and  full  of  restrained  power, 
which  reveals  the  true  orator,  and  is  absolutely  appropriate  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject : — 

"Oh,  Sire,  pour  autant  que  nul  n'a  le  pouvoir 
De  chatier  les  rois  qui  font  mal  leur  devoir, 
Punissez-vous  vous-meme,  afin  que  la  justice 
De  Dieu,  qui  est  plus  grand,  vbs  fautes  ne  punisse. 
}e  dis  ce  puissant  Dieu  dont  Tempire  est  sans  bout, 
Qui  de  son  trone  assis  en  la  terre  voit  tout, 
Et  fait  a  un  chacun  ses  justices  egales 
Autant  aux  laboureurs  qu'aux  personnes  royales ; 
Lequel  je  supplierai  vous  tenir  en  sa  loi, 
Et  vous  aimer  autant  qu'il  fit  David,  son  roi, 
Et  rendre,  comme  a  lui,  votre  sceptre  tranquille; 
Car  sans  I'aide  de  Dieu  la  force  est  inutile." 

There  is  nothing  (or  scarcely  anything)  in  French  poetry 
before  Ronsard  which  has  this  accent,  this  striking  efiGxt,  this 
power.  Is  it  not  curious  that  Ronsard  should  put  into  verse, 
probably  without  knowing  it,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pages 
from  Commines,  accompanied  by  a  feeling  and  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathetic intimacy  which  makes  the  effect  doubly  impressive? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  just  been  said,  the  really  great 
Ronsard — and  neither  posterity  nor  the  collections  of  choice 
passages  from  his  works  have  made  any  mistake  on  this  point 
— is  Ronsard  the  writer  of  elegies.  What  is  very  often  called 
Ronsard's  lyrism  is  really  Ronsard's  elegiac  gift,  the  elegy 
assuming  a  lyric  form,  or  simply  a  lyric  movement,  and  the 
reader  must  not  be  deceived  by  this. 
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Ronsard  is  truly  lyrical  when  he  writes  in  the  manner  of 
Sappho,  of  Anacreon  (in  the  little  we  have  of  him),  of  Alcaeus 
(in  what  remains  of  him),  and  of  the  so-called  "  Odes  "  of  Horace. 
It  is  in  the  poem  which  is  lyrical  in  form  and  flow,  and 
elegiac  in  the  outpourings  of  personal  feelings,  in  its  melan- 
choly or  tender  grace,  and  in  its  veiled  murmur,  that  Ronsard, 
like  Villon,  Charles  d*Orlfans,  Joachim  du  Bellay,  Racan, 
Ch^nier,  and  Alfred  de  Musset,  has  best  succeeded  and  left 
his  permanent  mark.  This  half-lyrical,  half-elegiac  poem, 
which  is  not  the  real  lyric  at  ail,  as  the  Bible,  Pindar,  Mal- 
herbe,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Byron,  and  Victor  Hugo  clearly  prove, 
has  great  merits  and  very  great  charm,  and  is  much  more 
natural  to  the  French  people  as  well  as  to  the  Latins  than  the 
genuine  form  of  lyric. 

Ronsard  was  not  ignorant  of  his  true  bent,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  so-called  "Pindaric  Odes,"  when  he  meets  Anacreon 
(who  has  been  exhumed  by  Henry  Estienne),  he  feels  in  a 
beloved  land,  and,  uttering  his  recantation,  cries  out : — 

"Que  loue  qui  voudra  les  replis  recourbes 
Des  torrents  de  Pindare  en  profond  embourbes, 
Obscurs,  rudes,  facheux,  et  ses  chansons  connues 
Je  ne  sais  bien  comment,  par  songes  et  par  nues : 
Anacreon  me  plait,  le  doux  Anacreon." 

And  though  he  did  not  suspect  it,  this  was  something  of  a 
return  to  the  manner  of  Marot,  or  Saint-Gelais,  or  Charles 
d'Orldans,  or  Villon,  but  withal  with  more  grace  and  Greek 
harmony;  but,  above  all,  it  was  a  return  to  his  true  self, 
which  meant  the  best  work.  It  is  very  curious  to  note 
that  Ronsard  only  ventured  to  follow  his  own  nature  on  the 
authority  of  a  Greek.  One  is  not  a  humanist  for  nothing ! 
Still,  he  was  always  charming.  In  this  part  of  his  work, 
which  is  very  considerable,  we  see  Ronsard  first  of  all  as  a 
painter  of  Nature  or  inspired  by  her,  and  this  aspect  of  his 
talent  is  to  be  found  in  his  "Eglogues,"  "Elegies,"  and 
"Odes."  The  "Eglogues"  are  somewhat  discouraging  to 
the  reader,  because,  in  the  manner  of  the  period,  they  are  fiiU 
of  allusions  to  contemporary  events :  Francin  must  be  under- 
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stood  to  mean  Francis  I.,  and  Henriot  Henry  III.  It  is  best 
to  read  them  simply  as  eclogueSy  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
allegorical  passages  one  does  not  understand,  but  to  iix  one's 
attention  on  those  in  which  the  poet,  carried  away  by  his 
feeling  for  Nature,  forgets  all  about  his  subject.  Then  we 
often  get  exquisite,  charming  pictures  of  beloved  landscapes, 
such  as  this  one : — 

**  Ici  de  cent  couleurs  s'emaille  la  prairie, 
Ici  la  tendre  vigne  aux  ormeaux  se  marie, 
Ici  I'ombrage  frais  va  les  feuilles  mouvant, 
Errantes  ga  et  la  sous  les  ailes  du  vent; 
Ici  de  pres  en  pres  les  soigneuses  avettes  {abdlles) 
Vont  baisant  et  sugant  les  odeurs  des  fleurettes; 
Ici  le  gazouillis  enroue  des  ruisseaux 
S'accorde  doucemeiit  aux  plaintes  des  oiseaux; 
Ici  entre  les  pins  les  zepbires  s'entendent." 

He  has  also  given  us  more  definite  pictures,  more  in  detail, 
more  realistic,  but  just  as  poetical,  true  scenes  from  rustic  life, 
such  as  the  following  : — 

"  Dedans  la  basse  court  elle  vit  maint  rateau, 
Mainte  fourche,  maint  van,  mainte  lourde  javelle, 
Mainte  gerbe,  toison  de  la  moisson  nouvelle, 
Boisseaux,  poches,  bissacs,  de  grands  monceaux  de  bles, 
En  I'aire,  9a  et  la.  Tun  sur  I'autre  assembles. 
Les  uns  battaient  le  grain  dessus  la  terre  dure ; 
Les  autres  au  grenier  le  portaient  par  mesure, 
Et  sous  les  tourbillons  les  bouriers  qui  volaient 
Par  le  jouet  des  vents  parmi  I'air  s'en  allaient." 

Such  a  picture  is  not  new,  for  nothing  is  new,  and  it  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  the  '^sentiment  for  Nature'*  was  only 
born  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  IdDy,  and  that  the  date  of  the 
year  and  the  name  of  the  place  might  be  given  virithout 
much  difficulty ;  nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  impression  created  by  natural  objects 
was  not  so  strong  nor  was  the  feeling  excited  by  these  objects 
as  vivid.  Nothing  since  the  classical  writers  is  comparable  to 
this  beautiful  invocation  to  the  trees  in  the  ^^  Foret  de  Gatine," 
so  well-known,  yet  always  to  be  quoted  : — 
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•  Ecoute,  bucheron  !  Arrete  un  peu  ton  bras  ! 
Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  bois  que  tu  jettes  a  bas  I 
Ne  vois-tu  pas  le  sang,  lequel  degoutte  a  force 
Des  nymphes  qui  vivaient  dessous  la  dure  ecorce  ?  .  .  . 
Foret,  haute  maison  des  oiseaux  bocagers, 
Plus  le  cerf  solitaire  et  Ics  chevreuils  legers 
Ne  paltront  sous  ton  ombre,  et  ta  verte  criniere 
Plus  du  soleil  d'ete  ne  rompra  la  lumiere.  .  .  . 
Tout  deviendra  muet,  Echo  sera  sans  voi\. 
Tu  deviendras  campagne,  et  au  lieu  de  tes  bois, 
Dont  I'ombrage  incertain  lentement  se  remue, 
Tu  sentiras  le  soc,  le  coutre  et  la  charrue; 
Tu  perdras  ton  silence,  et  Satyres  et  Pans, 
Et  plus  le  cerf  chez  toi  ne  cachera  ses  faons.  .  .  . 
Que  rhomme  est  malheureux  qui  au  monde  se  fie ! 
O  Dieux,  que  veritable  est  la  philosophie. 
Qui  dit  que  toutc  chose  a  la  fin  perira, 
Et  qu'en  changeant  de  forme  une  autre  vetira ! 
De  Tempe  la  vallee  un  jour  sera  montagne, 
Et  la  cime  d'Athos  une  large  campagne ; 
Neptune  aucunes  fois  de  ble  sera  convert. 
La  matiere  demeure  et  la  forme  se  perd." 

But  it  was  in  the  elegy  proper,  the  expression  of  the  most 
intimate  feelings,  that  Ronsard  attained  to  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  The  "Amours  de  Ronsard"  would  make  a 
delightful  book  side  by  side  with  TibuUus  and  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  such  companionship.  They  are  melancholy, 
but  this  does  not  detract  from  their  beauty ;  perhaps,  indeed, 
it  adds  to  it.  Cassandra  was  cruel  to  him,  Marie  died  young, 
Hilene  de  Surgeres  was  separated  from  him  by  difference  in 
social  rank  and  in  age.  It  is  this  melancholy  which  gives  to 
all  these  verses  their  quiet  charm,  so  affecting,  so  gently  sad. 
Here  in  this  poem  we  have  a  sly  gaiety  that  is  not  all  gaiety, 
that  is  subtly  coy.  A  morning  in  spring  :  the  sun  rises,  all  is 
smiling  outside  the  house ;  the  beautiful,  careless  maiden  is 
late — 

"  Marie,  levez-vous,  vous  etes  paresseuse, 
]a  la  gaie  alouette  au  ciel  a  fredonne, 
Et  ja  le  rossignol  doucement  jargonne, 
Dessus  I'epine  assis,  sa  complainte  amoureuse. 
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*'  Sus  I  debout !  allons  voir  Therbelette  perleuse, 
Et  votre  beau  rosier  de  boutons  couronne, 
Et  vos  oeillets  mignons  auxquels  avez  donne 
Hier  au  soir  de  Teau  d'une  main  si  soigneuse. 

"  Hier  soir  en  vous  couchant,  vous  j  urates  vos  yeux 
D'etre  plus  tot  que  moi  ce  matin  reveillee ; 
Mais  le  dormir  de  i'aube  aux  fiUes  gracieux 

"  Vous  tient  d'un  doux  sommeii  encor  ies  yeux  sillee. 
QsL,  9a,  que  je  Ies  baise  et  votre  beau  tetin, 
Cent  fois,  pour  vous  apprendre  a  vous  lever  matin." 


Here  is  a  poem  of  a  similar  genre.  A  moonless  night  in 
summer,  a  lovers'  expedition  into  the  country  near  a  babbling 
river — 2l  curious  metre  ;  an  impression  almost  of  wildness  :— 

"  Chere  Vesper,  lumiere  doree 
De  la  belle  Venus  Cytheree, 
Vesper,  dont  la  belle  clarte  luit 
Autant  sur  ies  astres  de  la  nuit 
Que  reluit  par-dessus  toi  la  iune; 
O  Claire  image  de  la  nuit  brune ! 
Au  lieu  du  beau  croissant  tout  ce  soir 
Donne  lumiere  et  te  laisse  choir 
Bien  tard  dedans  la  marine  source. 
]e  ne  veux,  larron,  oter  la  bourse 
A  quelque  amant,  ou  comme  un  mechant 
Voleur  devaliser  un  marchand. 
]e  veux  aller  outre  la  riviere 
Voir  m'amie ;  mais  sans  ta  lumiere 
Je  ne  puis  mon  vojrage  achever. 
Sors  doncques  de  I'eau  pour  te  lever 
Et  de  ta  belle  nuitale  fiamme 
^claire  au  feu  d' amour  qui  m'enflamme." 


Marie  dies,  and  Ronsard  weeps  for  her  in  verses  of  incom- 
parable simplicity  and  grace.  "  I  mourn  without  consolation, 
thinking  of  this  dead  lady.  .  .  ."  And  then  he  makes  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  beloved  tomb  and  casts  upon  it  these  lovely 
lines  : — 
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"Comme  on  voit  sur  la  banche,  au  mois  de  mai,  la  rose 
En  sa  belle  jeunesse,  en  sa  premiere  fleur, 
Rendre  le  del  jaloux  de  sa  belle  couleur, 
Quand  Taube  de  ses  pleurs  au  point  du  jour  I'arrose. 

"La  grace  dans  sa  feuille  et  Tamour  se  repose, 
Embaumant  les  jardins  et  les  arbres  d'odeur ; 
Mais  battue  ou  de  pluie  ou  d'excessive  ardeur, 
Langoissante  elle  meurt,  feuille  a  feuille  declose. 

"Ainsi  dans  ta  premiere  et  verte  nouveaute, 
Quand  le  ciel  et  la  terre  honorarent  ta  beaute, 
La  Parque  t'a  tuee  et  cendre  tu  reposes. 

"Pour  obsequcs,  re^ois  mes  larmes  et  mes  pleurs, 
Ce  vase  plein  de  lait,  ce  panier  plein  de  fleurs, 
Afin  que  vif  ou  mort  ton  corps  ne  soit  que  roses."' 

Old  age  approaches.  H^lene  permits  Ronsard  to  render 
her  poetical  veneration  and  respectful  worship.  The  poet  lives 
in  this  tender  and  sad  feeling,  and  especially,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  old  age,  in  the  thought  of  what  he  will  leave  behind 
him: — 

'*  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  au  soir,  a  la  chandelle> 
Assise  aupres  du  feu,  devidant  et  filant, 
Direz,  chantant  mes  vers  et  vous  emerveillant  : 
Ronsard  me  celebrait  du  temps  que  j'etais  belle. 


'  As  in  the  gardens,  all  thro'  May,  the  rose, 

Lovely,  and  young,  and  fair  apparelled, 

Makes  sunrise  jealous  of  her  rosy  red, 
When  dawn  upon  the  dew  of  dawning  glows  ; 
Graces  and  loves  within  her  heart  repose, 

The  woods  arc  faint  with  the  sweet  odour  shed, 

Till  rains  and  heavy  suns  have  smitten  dead 
The  languid  flower,  and  the  loose  leaves  unclose. 

So  this,  the  perfect  beauty  of  our  days, 
When  earth  and  heaven  were  vocal  of  her  praise, 
The  fates  have  slain,  and  her  sweet  soul  reposes ; 
And  tears  I  bring  and  sighs,  and  on  her  tomb 
Pour  milk,  and  scatter  buds  of  many  a  bloom, 
That  dead,  as  living,  she  may  be  with  roses. 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang,  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France.") 
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"  Lors  vous  n'aurez  servante,  oyant  telle  noavelle 
Deja  sous  le  labeur  a  demi  sommeillant, 
Qui  au  bruit  de  Ronsardi  ne  s'aille  reveiliant, 
Benissant  votre  nom  de  louange  immortelle. 

"]e  serai  sous  la  tombe,  et  fantome  sans  os, 
Sous  des  ombres  myrteux  je  prendrai  mon  repos; 
Vous  serez  au  foyer  une  vieille  accroupie, 

"  Regrettant  mon  amour  et  votre  fier  dedain. 
Vivez,  si  m'en  croyez ;  n'attendez  pas  demain. 
Cueillez  des  aujourd'hui  les  roses  de  la  vie." ' 

*  When  you  are  very  old,  at  evening 

You*ll  sit  and  spin  beside  the  fire,  and  say, 
Humming  my  songs,  '  Ah  well,  ah  well-a-<lay ! 
When  I  was  young,  of  me  did  Ronsard  sing,' 
None  of  your  maidens  that  doth  hear  the  thing. 
Albeit  with  her  weary  task  foredone, 
But  wakens  at  my  name,  and  calls  you  one 
Blest,  to  be  held  in  long  remembering. 

I  shall  be  low  beneath  the  earth,  and  laid 
On  sleep,  a  phantom  in  the  myrtle  shade, 

While  you  beside  the  fire,  a  grandame  grey. 
My  love,  your  pride,  remember  and  regret ; 
Ah,  love  me,  love  !  we  may  be  happy  yet. 

And  gather  roses  while  'tis  called  tonday. 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang,  "  Lyrics  and  Ballads  of  Old  France.") 

It  was  doubtless  after  reading  this  sonnet  or  another  of  a  similar  kind 
that  a  poet  of  our  own  day  wrote  : — 

Lorsque  Konsard  vieilli  vit  palir  son  flambeau 
Et  connut  le  neant  des  gloires  passageres, 

II  voulut  echapper  aux  amours  mensong^es, 
Et  d'une  chaste  fleur  couronner  son  tombeau. 

Faisant  don  de  sa  muse  et  de  son  coeur  nouveau 

A  la  jeune  vertu  d'Helene  de  Surgeres, 

II  confia  ce  nom  a  des  rimes  legeres, 

Et  son  dernier  amour  ne  fut  pas  le  moins  beau. 

lis  se  plaisaient  ensemble  a  fuir  les  Tuileries 

Et  devisaient  d'amour  sur  les  routes  fleuries 

D 'Amour,  honneur  des  noms  qu'il  sauve  de  perir ! 

Le  poete  songeait,  triste  qu'elle  fut  belle, 
Alors  qu'il  etait  vieux  et  qu'il  allait  mourir. 
Mais  elle  souriait,  se  sachant  immortelle. 

(Pierre  dc  Sdhac.) 
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Such  was  this  great  epic  writer,  this  great  oratorical  poet, 
this  great  eiegist.  He  restored  classic  poetry  in  France.  The 
entire  French  poetical  movement  up  to  1800,  in  spite  of  some 
very  minute  difierences  of  opinion  which  have  been  regarded 
as  fundamental  differences,  and  the  apparent  infidelities  which 
have  been  taken  for  nebellion,  springs  from  Ronsard.  He  is 
one  of  the  three  or  four  great  names  in  French  literature. 

His  favourite  disciple  was  Joachim  du  Bellay,  born  at  Liri,  in 
Anjou,  in  1525,  and  belonging  to  that  illustrious  family  of  the 
Du  Bellays  whom  we  have  so  often  met  with  already.  An 
orphan,  and  but  little  wanted,  his  childhood  was  wretched  ; 
about  1545  he  went  to  study  law  at  Poitiers,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  brothers  Sainte-Marthe,  celebrated  poets 
and  lovers  of  literature.  He  became  acquainted  with  Ronsard, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  in  1548,  issued  his  ^^  Defense  et  Illustra- 
tion "  in  1549,  his  first  collection  of  poetry,  the  "Olive,"  in 
1550,  and  went  to  Rome  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  du  Bellay,  his 
uncle,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  there.  The  departure 
was  enthusiastic,  the  first  days  in  Rome  ecstatic,  the  stay  itself 
melancholy,  distaste  strong,  the  misfortunes  of  the  country 
great,  and  the  return  both  joyous  and  fraught  with  serious 
vejcations.  For  the  young  poet  having  published  in  Rome 
a  book  of  verses  which  contained  powerful  satires,  the 
Cardinal,  who  was  slightly  compromised,  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  him.  Joachim  was  worn  out,  and,  moreover,  really 
ill ;  he  lingered  for  some  time,  but  on  January  i,  1560,  he 
had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  and  died  immediately.  He  was  a 
noble-hearted  man,  of  a  delicate  and  exquisite  sensibility, 
somewhat  irritable  and  satirical  when  he  was  annoyed,  but 
ordinarily  shy  and  melancholy.  He,  more  than  any  other 
French  author,  resembled  Tibullus  in  his  fate,  in  his  character, 
and  even  in  his  talents. 

He  was,  at  first,  a  Petrarchan  poet ;  he  delighted  in 
Petrarch  himself,  and  held  in  very  great  esteem  Maurice 
Sevc,  the  chief  follower  of  the  Italian  poet  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  collection  of  poems,  the  "  Olive,"  published  in 
1550,  shows  the  profound  influence  of  his  master.  In  this 
volume  we  have  the  Bunous  sonnet  in  which  the  Petrarchan 
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theory  of  love  (which  we  have  already  noticed  in  Hcroct  and 
Seve)  is  summed  up  and  expressed  in  a  definitive  manner.  The 
lines  at  the  same  time  are  curiously  analogous  to  Lamartine's 
poetry : — 

"  Si  notre  vie  est  moins  qu'une  journee 
En  reternel,  si  Tan  qui  fait  le  tour 
Chasse  nos  jours  sans  espoir  de  retour, 
Si  perissable  est  toute  chose  nee  ; 

"  Qu'esperes-tu,  mon  ame  emprisonnee? 
Pourquoi  te  plait  I'obscur  de  notre  jour, 
Si  pour  voler  en  un  plus  dair  sejour 
Tu  as  au  dos  I'aile  bien  empennee  ? 

"  La  est  le  bien  que  tout  esprit  desire, 
La  le  repos  ou  tout  le  monde  aspire, 
La  est  i'amour,  la  le  plaisir  encore. 

"  La,  6  mon  ame,  au  plus  haut  ciel  guidee 
Tu  y  pourras  reconnaitre  Xidit 
De  la  beaute  qu'en  ce  monde  j'adore."' 

But  this  passion  of  his  youth  was  short-lived,  as  was, 
moreover,  his  passion  for  antiquity.  After  the  "  Olive  "  and 
some  translations  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Ausonius,  he  returned 
(especially  from  the  time  of  his  sojourn  at  Rome)  to  his  true 
vogue,  which  was  that  of  an  elegiac  and  satiric  poet.  The 
"Antiquitfe  de  Rome"  and  the  "Regrets"  are,  as  he  said 

■  If  this  our  little  life  is  but  a  day 

In  the  Eternal,— if  the  years  in  vain 

Toil  after  hours  that  never  come  again, — 
If  everything  that  hath  been  must  decay, 
Why  dreamest  thou  of  joys  that  pass  away,  ' 

My  soul,  that  my  sad  l)ody  doth  restrain  ? 

Why  of  the  moment's  pleasure  art  thou  fain  ? 
Nay,  thou  hast  wings,  nay,  seek  another  stay. 

There  is  the  joy  whereto  each  soul  aspires. 
And  there  the  rest  that  all  the  world  desires, 

And  there  is  love,  and  peace,  and  gracious  mirth. 
And  there  in  the  most  highest  heavens  shadt  thou 
Behold  the  Very  Beauty,  whereof  now 

Thou  worshippest  the  shadow  upon  earth. 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang,  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France. ') 
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himself,  ^^  papiers-journaux  et  des  commentaires,"  or,  as  we 
should  call  them,  "diaries"  and  "impressions."  He  gives 
us  the  feelings  with  which  ancient  Rome  and  modern  Rome 
inspired  him ;  ancient  Rome  moved  him  with  profound 
reverence,  and  as  a  humanist  and  an  archaeologist  he  felt 
deeply  the  majesty  of  those  grand  historic  monuments  and 
imposing  ruins : — 

"Toi  qui  de  Rome  emerveille  contemples 
L'antique  orgueil  qui  menagait  les  cieux, 
Ces  vieux  palais,  ces  monts  audacieux, 
Ces  murs,  ces  arcs,  ces  thermes  et  ces  temples ; 

"  Juge  en  voyant  ces  mines  si  amples, 
Ce  qu'a  ronge  le  temps  injurieux, 
Puisqu'aux  ouvners  les  plus  industrieux 
Ces  vieux  fragments  servent  encore  d'exemples. 

"  Regarde  apres  comme  de  jour  en  jour, 
Rome  fouillant  son  antique  sejour, 
Se  rebatit  de  tant  d'oeuvres  divines  : 

"Tu  jugeras  que  le  demon  romain 
S'e£Force  encor  d'une  fatale  main 
Ressusciter  ces  poud reuses  ruines." 

Modern  Rome  displeased  him,  irritated  him  even,  and 
aroused  in  him  the  satirical  genius  which  may  already  be 
perceived  in  the  "  Poete  Courtisan "  of  1550  and  in  the 
"Defense  et  Illustration,"  but  which  he  did  not  suspect  he 
possessed  so  vividly  and  so  keenly.  There  is  something  of 
Juvenal  in  many  of  these  short  poems,  pictures  of  the  pontifical 
world,  scenes  of  the  ecclesiastical  life  observed  by  a  foreigner, 
by  a  man  not  well  received  by  Rome,  perhaps  a  sick  man  even. 

Here,  for  example,  are  the  Cardinals,  watching  carefully  for 
the  smallest  symptoms  of  the  Pontifical  Sovereign's  good  or 
bad  health  : — 

"Quand  je  vois  ces  messieurs  desquels  I'autorite 
Se  voit  ores  ici  commander  en  son  rang, 
I^un  front  audacieux  cheminer  flanc  a  flanc, 
II  me  semble  de  voir  quelque  divinite. 
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"  Mais  les  voyant  palir  lorsque  Sa  Saintete 
Crache  dans  un  bassin  et  d'un  visage  blanc 
Cautement  epier  s'il  y  a  point  de  sang, 
Puis  d'un  petit  souris  feindre  une  surete. 

"  Oh  !   combien,  dis-je  alors»  la  grandeur  que  je  voy 
Est  miserable  au  prix  de  la  grandeur  d*un  roi ! 
Malheureux  qui  si  cher  achete  un  tel  honneur. 

"Vraiment  le  fer  meurtrier  et  le  rocher  aussi 
Pendent  bien  sur  le  chef  de  ces  seigneurs  ici, 
Puisque  d'un  vieil  filet  depend  tout  leur  honneur.'* 


The  true  Du  Bellay  is  to  be  found  in  Du  Bellay  the 
melancholy  and  tender  elegist,  the  poet  who  altered  and  com- 
pleted the  "  Jeux  Rustiques  "  of  the  Venetian  writer  Navagero, 
in  the  poet  who,  far  from  his  native  country,  regrets  the  gentle 
Loire  and  the  sweetness  of  the  Angevin  land.  It  was  this 
poet  who  wrote  that  charming  villanelle,  ^'  Ayant  apres  long 
ddsir,  Pris  de  ma  douce  ennemie,  Quelques  arrhes  de  plaisir," 
which  is  so  lively,  so  nimble,  so  truly  French.  It  was  this 
poet,  again,  who  wrote  that  other  fantasie,  so  delicately 
voluptuous  and  yet  so  melancholy,  ^^  £n  ce  mois  d^licieux, 
Qu'amour  tout  chose  incite  ..."  and  he  also  it  was  who 
wrote  the  song  of  the  "Vanneur  dc  Bli,"  which  is  still 
quoted  by  every  one  : — 


"A  vous  troupe  legere 
Qui  d'aile  passagere, 
Par  le  monde  volez, 
Et  d'un  sifHant  murmure, 
L'ombrageuse  verdure 
Doucement  ebranlez ; 

"J'offre  ces  violettes, 
Ces  lis  et  ces  fleurettes 
Et  ces  roses  ici, 
Ces  vermeillettes  roses 
Tout  fraichement  ecloses 
Et  ces  oeillets  aussi. 
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<<De  votre  douce  haleine 
Eventez  cette  pleine, 
Eventez  ce  sejour, 
Cependant  que  j'ahanne 
A  mon  ble  que  je  vanne 
A  la  chaleur  du  jour."  ' 

And  in  a  more  lofty  spirit,  and  a  measure  singularly  well- 
balanced  between  the  elegy  and  the  epic,  half  in  the  manner 
of  Homer,  half  in  that  of  TibuUus,  not  forgetting  what  there 
is  in  it  of  himself — his  impassioned  indifference,  if  I  may 
describe  it  thus,  and  the  languor  of  the  lover — ^he  wrote  this 
"Sonnet  du  Petit  Lir6,"  which  may  well  take  its  place  by  the 
most  beautiful  sonnets  of  Ronsard  : — 

"  Heureux  qui  comme  Ulysse  a  fait  un  beau  voyage, 
Ou  comme  celui-ci  qui  conquit  la  toison; 
£t  puis  est  retourne,  plein  d' usage  et  raison, 
Vivre  entre  ses  parents  le  reste  de  son  age. 

"  Qoand  reverrai-je,  helas  !  de  mon  petit  village 
Fumer  la  cheminee,  et  en  quelle  saison 
Reverrai-je  le  clos  de  ma  pauvre  maison 
Qui  m'est  une  province  et  beaucoup  davantage  ? 


*  To  you,  troop  so  fleet, 
That  with  winged  wandering  feet. 

Through  the  wide  world  pass, 
And  with  soft  murmuring 
Toss  the  green  shades  of  spring 
In  woods  and  grass, 
Lily,  violet, 

I  give,  and  blossoms  wet, 
Roses  and  dew. 

This  branch  of  blushing  roses. 
Whose  fresh  bud  uncloses, 

Wind-flowers  too. 
Ah,  winnow  with  sweet  heath. 
Winnow  the  holt  and  heath. 

Round  this  retreat ; 
Where  all  the  golden  mom 
We  fan  the  gold  o'  the  com. 

In  the  sun's  heat 
(Tr.  by  A.  Lang,  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France."} 
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"  Plus  me  plait  le  sejour  qu'ont  bati  mes  aieux 
Que  des  palais  romains  le  front  audacieux, 
Plus  que  le  marbre  dur  me  plaut  I'ardoise  fine; 

"  Plus  mon  Loire  gaulois  que  le  Tibre  latin, 
Plus  mon  petit  Lir6  que  le  mont  Palatin, 
£t  plus  que  Tair  marin  le  douceur  angevine." 

Du  Bellay  has  much  less  imagination,  less  power,  and  fewer 
original  ideas  than  Ronsard,  but  he  is  a  more  sympthetic 
writer.  He  is  the  intimate  and  confidential  poet,  very  dis- 
tinguished in  his  art,  who  yet  puts  himself  on  a  level  with  his 
reader.  He  is  ^  personal "  in  his  poetry,  and  this  is  only 
permissible  in  an  original  writer,  and  Du  Beilay  had  real 
originality,  never  laboured,  never  sought  after.  To  a  certain 
extent  he  recalls  Desportes,  Racan,  La  Fontaine  and  De 
Musset.  He  is  fiiU  of  little  contradictions,  which  help^  how- 
ever, to  make  him  better  understood.  His  practice  does  not  by 
any  means  always  conform  to  his  theory.  In  his  manifesto  of 
1549  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  ransacking  and  plundering 
from  the  earlier  writers,  yet  he  himself  borrowed  little  from  the 
classics;  he  insisted  that  Frenchmen  should  write  only  in 
French,  yet  he  wrote  much  in  Latin  verse.  He  advocated 
a  poetical  art  that  should  be  learned,  laborious,  difficult :  yet 
his  poetry  is  spontaneous,  easy,  even  careless,  and  very  clear ; 
he  pleaded  for  a  very  severe  and  lofty  poetry,  whereas  he 
indulges  without  the  least  distaste  in  satire,  and  sometimes 
even  in  burlesque ;  and  finally,  although  he  has  nowhere  said 
so  formally,  all  his  teaching  in  his  "  Defense  "  tends  towards  the 
impersonal  type  of  literature,  he  disapproves  of  all  confidences 
and  familiar  talks  with  the  reader,  and  yet  in  his  own  poetry 
he  scarcely  spoke  of  any  other  subject  but  himself. 

Here  we  have  proof  that  the  "  Defense  "  was  the  work  of  his 
pen  rather  than  of  his  true  self,  just  as  the  "  Olive  **  was.  The 
'^  Defense  "  was  the  work  of  a  brilliant  young  man  whom  the 
Brigade  considered  the  orator  of  the  party,  as  the  *' Olive  "is 
that  of  the  young  Italian  scholar  with  an  infiituation  for  Petrarch 
and  Maurice  Seve,  from  which  the  real  Du  Bellay  extricated 
himself  later.  Although  he  always  remained  a  humanist,  he  was 
less  so  than  his  companions.     He  was,  above  everything  else,  a 
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man  with  a  beautiful  soul,  whose  manifestations  he  knew  how 
to  express,  and  little  else.  This,  to  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  very  definition  of  a  poet,  and  consequently  we 
have  always  felt  that  Joachim  du  Bellay  was  very  near  to  us 
in  feeling  and  in  mind 

The  other  poets  of  the  Pl^iade  were  inferior  to  the  two 
leaders  of  the  school.  Baif  wrote  much,  without,  however, 
having  left  any  really  noteworthy  poem.  He  has  remained 
celebrated  in  literary  histories  for  certain  bold  attempts,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  the  rhymeless  line,  based  on  the  quantity 
metres  of  Latin  verse,  and  of  phonetic  spelling  based  on  pro- 
nunciation alone,  both  of  which  attempts  show  how  the  latest 
innovations  are  often  but  a  reintroduction  of  the  old. 

Olivier  de  Magny,  the  great  friend  of  Ronsard  and  Joachim 
du  Bellay,  and  who  wrote  somewhat  ill-naturedly  of  Louise 
Labi,  an  indication  that  he  was  once  her  friend,  published 
sonnets  containing  happy  enough  thoughts,  but  poorly  expressed. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  somewhat  disagreeable  writer  to  read  because 
of  his  language,  which  is  often  excessively  coarse. 

Jacques  Tahureau,  the  Petrarchan  and  the  "  spoiled  child," 
wrote  graceful  poems,  but  he  does  not  rise  beyond  that  degree 
of  average  ability  which  the  Latins  called  mediocrity. 

Pontus  de  Thyard  was  the  owner  of  an  original  and 
musical  name,  which  is  a  great  thing  for  a  poet,  and  if 
there  are  laurels  ^^  which  guard  great  names  from  growing 
old,"  so  there  are  names  which  keep  the  laurels  from  fading  ; 
and  this  is  almost  the  only  merit  that  Pontus  de  Thyard 
possessed.  An  ultra-refined  poet  and  believer  in  the  theory  of 
Platonic  love,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Maurice 
Seve,  but  with  less  talent.     He  is,  indeed,  only  a  survival. 

Remi  Belleau  was  a  very  delightful  poet,  the  best  of  the 
group  after  Ronsard  and  Du  Bellay.  His  vilanelle  on  April 
has  given  him  an  immortality  which  he  certainly  deserves  : — 

"Avril  I'honneur  et  des  bois, 

Et  des  mois, 
Avril  la  donee  esperance 
Des  fleurs  qui  sous  le  colon 

Du  bouton 
Nourrissent  leur  jeune  enfance. 
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''Avril,  c'est  ta  douce  main 

Qui,  du  sein 
De  la  nature,  desserre 
Une  moisson  de  senteurs 

Et  de  fleurs 
Embaumant  Tair  et  la  terre. 

"  Cest  toi,  courtois  et  gentil. 

Qui  d'exil 
Ramenes  ces  passageres, 
Ces  hirondelles  qui  vont, 

Et  qui  sont 
Dn  printemps  les  messageres."  ' 


Amadis  Jamyn,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
reference  to  his  translations  of  Homer,  deserves  a  less  com- 
plete oblivion  than  that  into  which  most  literary  histories  have 
cast  him  ;  he  had  great  fiiciiity,  his  language  was  always 
elegant,  his  style  clear.  The  following  sonnet,  which  recalls 
certain  poems  of  Desportes,  is  worth  quoting  : — 


'  April,  pride  of  woodland  ways, 

Of  glad  days, 
April,  bringing  hope  of  prime, 
To  the  young  flowers  that  beneath 

Their  bud  sheath 
Are  guarded  in  their  tender  time. 

April,  by  thy  hand  caressed, 

Prom  her  breast 
Nature  scatters  everywhere 
Handfuls  of  all  sweet  perfumes. 

Buds  and  blooms. 
Making  faint  the  earth  and  air. 

It  is  thou  that,  of  thy  grace, 

Fiom  their  place 
In  the  far-off  isles  dost  bring 
Swallows  over  earth  and  sea, 

Glad  to  be 
Messengers  of  thee,  and  Spring. 

(Tr.  by  A.  Lang,  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France.") 
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"Les  ombres,  les  esprits,  les  idoles  affreuses, 
Des  morts  charges  d'ofiEense  errent  pendant  la  nuit; 
Et  pour  montrer  la  peine  et  le  mal  qui  les  suit, 
Font  gtmir  U  siUnce  en  tongues  voix  piteuses. 

"Pour  ce  qu'ils  sont  prives  des  delices  heureuses 
Que  Tame  apres  la  mort  en  paradis  poursuit, 
Comme  bannis  du  jour  en  tenebre  ils  font  bruit, 
Implorant  du  secours  a  leurs  peines  honteuses. 

"Souvent  tu  peux  oui'r  mon  ame  tout  ainsi 
Qui  gemit,  qui  lamente  et  pleure  de  souci 
Pour  n'etre  au  paradis  de  ta  belle  pensee. 

"  Deesse,  prends  pitie  de  son  cruel  tourment, 
Qtt  elle  ne  coure  plus  autour  du  monument, 
Comme  une  ombre  maudite,  errante  et  dechassee." 

The  Pl^iade,  when  all  is  considered,  rendered  great  service 
to  French  literature  ;  it  sent  it  back  to  the  great  school  of 
antiquity,  it  turned  it  towards  great  subjects,  and  diverted 
it  from  trifles.  It  gave  French  literature  a  great  care  for  its 
own  dignity,  and,  it  may  be  said,  gave  it  a  conscience.  From 
one  point  of  view,  in  its  desire  to  sec  nothing  beautiful  but 
what  was  Latin,  Greek,  or  Italian,  it  was  a  kind  of  deviation, 
and  interrupted  the  "natural"  development  of  French 
literature  from  Villon  to  Marot,  from  Marot  to  Desportes, 
from  Desportes  to  Racan,  and  from  Racan  to  La  Fontaine. 
But  so  true  is  it  that  one  cannot  escape  from  one^s  own  nature 
that  the  Pliiade  itself,  once  its  first  enthusiasms  and  extrava- 
gances were  over — in  Ronsard  of  the  shorter  poems,  in 
Joachim  du  Bellay  almost  entirely,  and  in  Belleau  without 
exception — was  a  development  along  the  "  natural "  lines  of 
French  literature,  and  Joachim  du  Bellay  is  a  link,  far  more 
than  Desportes,  between  Marot  and  Racan.  Hence  it  must  be 
concluded  that  the  Pliiade  never  really  caused  French  literature 
to  deviate  from  its  natural  course,  but  simply  gave  it  more 
force,  more  loftiness  of  spirit,  greater  richness  of  language,  and 
a  greater  care  for  perfection. 


CHAPTER  XI 

POETS   FROM    I580-161O 

After  the  death  of  Ronsard,  between  1580  and  ifrio,  his 
school  showed  signs  of  decadence — in  its  exaggeration,  seen  in 
the  works  of  Du  Bartas  and  d'Aubign^  ;  in  its  enervation 
and  weakness,  exemplified  by  Desportes  and  Bertaut. 

Quite  apart  from  this  school  we  have  Regnier  who  viras  so 
original  and  so  entirely  himself,  in  spite  of  his  imitations  from 
the  Italian,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify  him. 

Du  Bartas  was  the  cause  of  much  vexation  to  Ronsard,  who 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  saw  his  young  rival  preferred  to  him. 
Salluste  du  Bartas  was  born  in  1544.  The  great  friend  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  (later  Henry  IV.),  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
poet  of  distinction,  he  published  in  1579  ^^^  ^^Semaine  ou 
la  Creation,"  a  long  encyclopaedic  poem,  extremely  diffuse  and 
often  very  wearisome,  but  containing  now  and  again  striking 
passages  of  real  beauty.  Du  Bartas  possessed  a  type  of  imagi- 
nation which  was  little  else  but  an  extreme  mastery  over  words, 
very  often  found  among  the  Gascons,  and  sometimes  very 
deceptive.  He  exaggerated  all  the  faults  of  Ronsard,  the 
compound  words,  the  new  words  created  by  harmonious 
imitation.  He  said  floflottants  to  express  more  fully  the 
sensation  of  the  undulation  [flottement)  of  the  waves;  he 
described  the  lark  ^^avec  son  tirelirey  tirant  Fire  a  Firi  et 
tirant  lirant  lire**  towards  the  sky,  and  he  wrote  without 
faltering  : — 

• 

''ApoUon  porte-jour,  Herme  guide-navire, 
Mercure,  echeile-ciel,  invente-art,  aime-lyre.  .  .  . 
La  guerre  vient  apres,  casse-lois,  casse-moeurs, 
Rase-fortSy  verse-sang,  brule-bois,  aime-pleurs." 
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He  brought  back  all  the  ingenuities  and  tricks  of  the  ^^  vers 
rapportfe "  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  This  is 
his  description  of  chaos  : — 


"  Le  feu,  la  terre,  Tair  se  tenaient  dans  la  mer ; 
La  mer,  le  feu,  la  terre  etaient  leges  dans  Tair ; 
Uair,  la  mer,  et  le  feu  dans  la  terre,  et  la  terre 
Dans  I'air,  la  mer,  le  feu  .  .  ." 


Etienne  Pasquier  declared  this  "  inimitable,"  and  fortunately 
it  has  been  little  imitated.  But  the  poem  had  a  great  success 
and  enthusiastic  partisans.  It  is  very  curious  that  a  century 
later  it  should  have  been  admired  in  Germany.  **  We  have 
kept  our  admiration  for  him,"  Goethe  said,  "  and  many  of  our 
critics  have  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  French 
poets."  He  is  absolutely  disregarded  amongst  us,  in  spite  of 
this  admiration  of  the  Germans,  unless,  perhaps,  this  admiration 
had  something  to  do  with  this  loss  of  reputation. 

D'Aubignd  is  a  quite  different  sort  of  man.  He  was  a 
narrow-minded,  violent  sectarian,  a  passionate  fighter  for  his 
ideas  and  his  party  from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  eighty  ;  but 
he  was  a  very  noble  man,  and  possessed  great  imagination. 
He  wrote  enormously,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  In  prose  we 
have  the  **  Histoire  universelle "  of  his  own  times,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made ;  the  ^'  Confession  catholique 
du  Sieur  de  Sancy,"  a  Calvinistic  pamphlet  of  extraordinary 
violence,  though  sometimes  very  amusing  ; "  Lettres,"  disserta- 
tions on  points  of  history  and  science ;  the  "Histoire  secrete" 
of  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  a  very  interesting  autobiography  ;  the 
^'Aventures  du  Baron  de  Fceneste,"  a  pleasant  novel  of 
manners,  almost  realistic,  partly  historical,  and  displaying 
observation  of  a  very  superficial  kind,  but  satirical,  gay,  and 
witty.  Besides  these  prose  works  there  are  a  large  number  of 
pleasant,  graceful  poems,  such  as  the  "Printemps  de  M. 
d'Aubigni,"  and  lofty,  serious,  and  almost  sublime  ones,  like 
that  entitled  the  "  Hiver  de  M.  d'Aubigni."  It  may  be 
described  as  an  ode  to  old  age  : — 
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"Mes  volages  humeurs,  plus  steriles  que  belles, 
S'en  vont,  et  je  leur  dis :  Vous  sentez,  hirondelleSi 
S'eloigner  la  chaleur  et  le  froid  arriver ; 
Allez  nicher  aUleurs,  pour  ne  facher,  impures, 
Ma  couche  de  babil  et  ma  table  d'ordures : 
Laissez  dormir  en  paix  la  nuit  de  mon  hiver. 

"  D'un  seul  point  le  soleil  n'eloigne  Themisphere ; 
II  jette  moins  d'ardeur,  mais  autant  de  lumiere. 
Je  change  sans  regrets,  lorsque  je  me  repens 
Des  frivoles  ardeurs  et  de  leurs  artifices. 
J'aime  I'hiver,  qui  vient  purger  mon  cceur  de  vices, 
Oomme  de  peste  I'air,  la  terre  de  serpents. 

"Voici  moins  de  plaisirs,  mais  voici  moins  de  peines: 
Le  rossignol  sc  tait,  se  taisent  les  sirenes  : 
Nous  ne  voyons  cueillir  ni  les  fruits  ni  les  fleurs : 
L'esperance  n'est  plus,  bien  souvent  tromperesse ; 
L'hiver  jouit  de  tout.    Bienheureuse  vieillesse 
La  saison  de  I'usage  et  non  plus  des  labeurs. 

"Mais  la  mort  n'est  pas  loin.    Cette  mort  e&i  suivie 
D'un  vivre  sans  mourir,  fin  d'une  fausse  vie, 
Vie  de  notre  vie  et  mort  de  notre  mort. 
Qui  hait  la  surete  pour  aimer  le  naufrage  ? 
Qui  a  jamais  ete  si  friand  du  voyage 
Que  la  longueur  en  soit  plus  douce  que  le  port  ? " 

Finally,  there  is  the  book  which  gives  him  his  chief  title  to 
fame,  "  Les  Tragiques,"  written  in  1577,  but  not  published  till 
1616.  "  Les  Tragiqucs  "  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  epic, 
but  a  picture  in  seven  books  of  the  troubles  of  France  and  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants.  The  first  book  is  entitled 
"  Miseres,"  and  gives  a  picture  of  the  whole  ;  the  second,  "Les 
Princes,"  is  a  fierce  satire  on  the  Court  of  Henry  III. ;  the 
third,  ^^  La  Chambre  dor^e,"  is  a  diatribe  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  ;  the  fourth,  the  "  Feux,"  and  the  fifth, 
the  "  Fers,"  give  an  accoimt  of  the  various  tortures  to  which 
the  Protestants  were  subjected;  the  sixth,  "Vengeances," 
threatens  men  with  the  anger  of  God  for  having  despised  Him ; 
the  seventh,  "  Jugement,"  is  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  God, 
the  redresser  of  wrong. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  summary  of  its  contents  that 
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the  poem  is  badly  constructed,  and  that  the  author  runs  the 
risk  of  saying  the  same  thing  several  times  over.  This  is, 
indeed,  exactly  what  does  happen.  This  tragic  poem  of 
(i'Aubign6*s  is  very  monotonous,  and  the  author  cannot  vary  the 
monotony  of  subject  by  variety  of  style.  He  is  too  constantly 
exasperated  to  change  either  his  tone  or  his  manner.  The 
result  is  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  tense  and  violent, 
and  the  eflFect  on  the  reader  is  very  painful ;  it  is,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  to  read  the  "  Tragiques "  straight  through. 
The  book,  however,  is  redeemed,  and  wins  our  admiration,  by 
beauties  of  expression  and  isolated  passages  which  are  really 
admirable.  The  narratives  and  descriptions  themselves  are 
not  so  beautiful  as  the  oratorical  passages  which  occur  in 
both.  D'Aubigne,  who  showed  quite  clearly  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  "  Confession  de  Sancy,"  that  he  was  an  orator,  is  often  a 
very  great  oratorical  poet  in  "  Les  Tragiques."  He  possessed 
what  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  France,  and  only  reappears 
with  Victor  Hugo's  **  Chatiments,"  the  gift  of  lyrical  invective^ 
of  satire  that  is  a  discourse,  and  of  discourse  that  has  the  move- 
ment of  an  ode.  His  poems  are  Pindaric  philippics,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  they  possess  the  eloquence  of  the  Biblical 
prophets.  That  is  d*Aubign6's  true  sphere,  and  not  only  is  he 
here  easy  to  read,  which  is  not  always  the  case  elsewhere,  but 
he  impresses  himself  on  our  memory  in  tongues  of  flame  : — 

"  Ah  !  que  nos  cruautes  f ussent  ensevelies 
Dans  le  centre  du  monde  1    Ah !  que  nos  ordes  vies 
N'eussent  empuanti  le  nez  de  Tetranger  ! 
Parmi  les  etrangers  nous  irions  sans  danger, 
L'oeil  gai,  la  face  haut,  d'une  brave  assurance. 
Nous  porterions  au  front  I'honneur  ancien  de  France. 
Etrangers  irrites  a  qui  sont  les  Frangois 
Abomination,  pour  Dieu  !  faites  le  choix 
De  celui  qu'on  trahit  et  de  celui  qu'on  tue ; 
Ne  caressez  chez  vous  d'une  pareillc  vue 
Le  chien  fidele  et  doux  et  le  chien  enrage, 
L'atheiste  affligeant,  le  Chretien  afflige. 
Nous  sommes  pleins  de  sang;  Tun  en  perd,  I'autre  en  tire. 
L'un  est  persecuteur,  I'autre  endure  martyre  : 
Regardez  qui  revolt  ou  qui  donne  le  coup. 
Ne  criez  sur  Tagneau  quand  vous  criez  au  loup." 
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Elsewhere,  to  excuse  whatever  is  terrible  and  awfiil  in  his 
poem,  or  rather  to  make  it  clear  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise, 
the  poet  exclaims  : — 

"Si  quelqu'an  me  reprend  que  mes  vers  echaufFes 
Ne  sont  rien  que  de  sang  et  de  meurtre  eto£Ees; 
Qu'on  n'y  lit  que  fureur,  que  massacre  et  que  rage, 
Qu'horreur,  malheur,  poison,  trahison  et  carnage: 
Je  lui  reponds :  Ami,  ces  mots  que  tu  reprends 
Sont  les  vocables  d'art  de  ce  que  j'entreprends. 
Les  flatteurs  de  I'amour  ne  chantent  que  leurs  vices, 
Que  vocables  choisis  a  peindre  les  delices, 
Que  miel,  que  ris,  que  jeux,  amours  et  passe-temps, 
Une  heureuse  folie  a  consumer  le  temps  .  .  . 
Ce  siecle,  autre  en  ses  moeurs,  demande  un  autre  style. 
Cueillons  les  fruits  amers  desquels  il  est  fertile. 
Non  I    II  n'est  plus  permis  sa  veine  deguiser ; 
La  main  pent  s'endormir,  non  I'ame  reposer  .  .  . 
Mais  ou  se  trouvera  qui  a  langue  declose, 
Qui,  a  fer  enioulu,  a  front  decouvert,  osc 
Venir  aux  mains,  toucher,  faire  sentir  aux  grands 
Combien  ils  sont  petits  et  faibles  et  sanglants  ! " 

This  is  very  powerful  poetical  eloquence,  and  it  is  because 
of  these  passages  that  the  "  Tragiques "  is  still  read.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  for  the  very  large  number  of  single  lines 
which  suddenly  shine  forth  upon  the  somewhat  monotonous 
course  of  the  discourse,  and  are  often  of  incomparable  beauty. 
A  carping  person  might  say,  "What!  you  call  the  *  Tra- 
giques *  beautiful  ?  Why,  there  is  not  one  page  which  contains 
a  beautiful  line ! "  Here  are  a  few  examples.  This  is  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  : — 

"  Le  jour  effraye  rceil  quand  I'insense  decouvre 
Les  corbeaux  noircissant  les  pavilions  du  Louvre." 

On  the  same  subject  again  we  have  the  following  lines. 
The  ladies  of  the  Court  come  to  look  at  the  corpses  of  the 
"  murdered  *' : — 

*'  En  tel  etat  la  Cour  aux  jours  d'ejouissance 
Se  promene  au  travers  des  entrailles  de  France." 
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Here  are  a  couple  of  lines  on  the  nobles  and  their  fatal 
vanity : — 

"  Quand  I'orgueil  va  devant,  suivez-le  bien  a  rceil : 
Vous  verrez  la  mine  auz  talons  de  I'orgueiL" 

On  the  elect  we  have  : — 

"lis  sont  vetus  de  blanc  et  lave  de  pardon." 

On  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century  : — 

"Vous  avez  ejoui  I'automne  de  TEglise, 
Une  rose  d'automne  est  plus  qu'une  autre  exquise." 

On  the  quiet  and  smooth  sea  : — 

"  La  lame  de  la  mer  etait  comma  du  lait : 
Les  nids  des  alcyons  y  nageaient  a  souhait." 

On  the  evening  of  a  day  when  a  massacre  took  place  : — 

"A  rheure  que  le  ciel  fume  de  sang  et  d'ames." 

On  the  Last  Judgment : — 

Comme  un  nageur  sortant  du  profond  de  sa  plonge 
lis  sortent  de  la  mer  comme  Ton  sort  d'un  songe. 

*  *  9|c  4e  9K 

L'air  n'est  plus  que  rayons  tant  il  est  seme  d'anges." 

He  was  a  great  poet,  though  often  too  impetuous  and  too 
careless,  but  he  had  a  beautiful  imagination  and  great  eloquence. 
He  established  the  Alexandrine  as  the  tragic  metre  which  the 
best  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  to  employ,  and 
finally  he  gave  to  France  a  poem  of  vast  plan,  which  he  was 
able  to  sustain  to  the  end  with  but  slight  falling  off.  And 
such  a  work  is  very  rare  in  our  country. 

The  kindly  Epicurean,  Desportes,  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  D*Aubign6  in  either  character  or  poetical  claims.     He  was 
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born  at  Chartres  in  1546,  and  while  still  quite  young  went  to 
Paris  to  seek  his  fortune.  Later  he  went  to  Avignon  and  to 
Puy,  where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Bishop,  whom  he 
afterwards  accompanied  to  Rome.  Through  the  protection  of 
Claude  de  Laubdpine,  private  secretary  to  Charles  IX.,  he  was 
fevourably  received  at  Court,  and  henceforward  he  was  the 
Court  poet,  and  took  part  in  all  its  entertainments  and  all  its 
intrigues.  He  was  beloved  by  Charles  IX.,  and  still  more  by 
Henry  III.,  who  loaded  him  with  benefices.  He  was  Abbi  of 
Aurillac,  Vaux-de-Cernay,  Tiron,  and  Bomport,  Canon  of  the 
Holy  Chapel,  reader  to  ^  the  King,  Councillor  of  Sute,  and 
possessed  of  an  income  of  30,000  fr.,  equivalent  to  120,000  fir. 
in  our  own  day.  Kindly,  generous,  luxurious  in  his  way  of 
life,  patronising  young  men  of  merit,  very  accessible,  and 
playing  the  part  of  a  Maecenas,  which  he  played  very  well,  he 
did  not  make  a  single  enemy  either  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century.  There  came  a  day,  however,  when  he  said, 
with  a  comic  despair,  ^^  I  have  thirty  thousand  a  year,  and  yet 
I  am  dying."     He  died  October  5,  1606. 

He  was  a  graceful  poet,  of  little  originality,  imagination,  or 
vigour,  but  of  great  sweetness,  elegance,  and  charm.  He 
supplied  his  lack  of  imagination  by  borrowing  lavishly  from 
the  Italians.  The  more  we  compare  the  texts  the  more  we 
see  how  great  a  part  the  Italian  writers  played  in  Desportes's 
work,  and  perhaps  we  may  finish  by  finding  scarcely  a  line 
that  is  due  to  Desportes  himself.  So  much  must  be  stated, 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  his  work  is  of  no  value.  There 
still  remain  his  merits  as  a  stylist,  which  are  great — greater,  it 
may  be  noted,  in  an  author  who  translates  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appear  original,  and  adapts  so  as  to  make  the  adaptation  seem 
really  French,  than  in  an  author  who  simply  expresses  his  own 
feelings  and  ideas.  However  that  may  be,  Desportes  remains  2 
very  good  writer  of  verse.  He  wrote  short  love-poems,  short 
satirical  poems,  short  religious  poems,  and  in  all  he  displays 
more  charm  than  feeling,  but  still  there  is  always  charm.  1 
quote  the  most  delightful  example  of  his  love^poetry,  a  little 
poem  which  had  a  universal  reputation  in  its  own  time,  and  is 
still,  I  think,  well  known  to  many  : — 
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"Rosette,  poor  an  pea  d'absence 
Votre  coeur  voos  avez  change, 
Et  moiy  vojrant  votre  inconstance, 
Le  mien  autre  part  j'ai  range. 
Jamais  plus  beaute  si  legere 
Sur  moi  tant  de  pouvoir  n'aura. 
Nous  verrons,  volage  bergere, 
Qui  premier  s'en  repentira. 

"  Eh  1  quoi  1  Tant  de  promesses  saintes, 
Tant  de  pleurs  verses  en  partant  ! 
Est-il  vrai  que  si  tristes  plaintes 
Sortissent  d'un  coeur  inconstant? 
Ah  J  que  vous  etes  mensongere ! 
Maudit  soit  qui  plus  vous  croira  1 
Nous  verrons,  volage  bergere, 
Qui  premier  s'en  repentira. 

"Celui  qui  a  gagne  ma  place 
Ne  vous  pent  aimer  tant  que  moi ; 
Et  celle  que  j'aime  vous  passe 
De  beaute,  d'amour  et  de  foi. 
Gardez-bien  votre  amiti6  neuve ; 
La  mienne  plus  ne  variera. 
Et  puis  nous  verrons  a  Tepreuve 
Qui  premier  s'en  repentira/* 


Here  is  an  example  of  his  satire,  very  light,  in  keeping 
with  its  subject,  not  in  the  least  acrid,  and  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  poet's  own  character.  It  has  not  even  Horace's 
vehemence.  Desportes  in  this  poem  expresses  the  woman's 
point  of  view  : — 


"  Las  I  que  nous  sommes  miserables 
D'etre  serves  dessous  les  lois 
Des  hommes  legers  et  muables 
Pius  que  le  f  euillage  des  bois  I 

"Les  pensers  des  hommes  ressemblent 
A  Tair,  au  vent  et  auz  saisons, 
Et  aux  girouettes  qui  tremblent 
Inconstamment  sur  les  maisons. 
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"  Leur  amour  est  ferme  et  constante 
Comme  la  mer  grosse  de  flots, 
Qui  bruit,  qui  court,  qui  sc  tourmente 
Et  jamais  n'arrete  en  repos. 

"Ce  n'est  que  vent  que  de  leur  tete, 
De  vent  est  leur  eniendement, 
Les  vents  encore  et  la  tempete 
Ne  vont  point  si  legerement. 


"Car  ils  prenneot  pour  grand  louange 
Quand  on  les  estime  inconstants, 
Et  disent  que  le  Temps  se  change 
Et  que  le  sage  suit  le  Temps. 


"Ainsi  I'oiseleur  au  bocage 
Prends  les  oiscaux  par  ses  chansons, 
Et  le  pecheur  sur  le  rivage 
Tend  ses  filets  pour  les  poissons. 

"Sommes-nous  done  pas  miserables 
D'etre  serves  dessous  les  lois 
Des  hommes  legers  et  muables 
Plus  que  le  feuillage  des  bois?" 

And  if  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  sort  of  poetry 
Desportes  can  write  when  he  is  more  serious  than  usual,  he 
should  read  this  ^'uph'fting  of  his  soul,"  which  is  not  lacking 
in  sincerity,  and  has  a  certain  breadth  and  lofty  religious 
feeling.  It  must  not  also  be  forgotten  that  Desportes  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  into  French  verse,  a  very  remarkable  piece 
of  work,  in  spite  of  the  disdain  cast  upon  it  bv  Malherbc,  and 
that  "  Christian  Verses  "  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  his 
writings.  On  the  approach  of  death  he  was  not  simply 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  his  "  thirty  thousand  a  year"  :— 


1' 


regrette  en  pleurant  les  jours  mal  employes 
suivre  une  beaute  passagere  et  muable, 
Sans  m'elever  au  ciel  et  laisser  memorable 
Maint  haut  et  digne  exemple  aux  esprits  devoyes. 
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**  Toi  qui  da^s  ton  piir  s^g  nos  mef aits  a  noyes, 
Juge  douQc,  benin  pere  et  sauveur  pitoyable^ 
Las  I  releve^  6  Seigneur,  un  pecheur  miserable, 
Par  qui  ces  vrais  soupirs  au  ciel  sont  envoyes. 

"Si  ma  folle  jennesse  a  couru  mainte  annee, 
Les  fortunes  d'amour,  d'espoir  abandonnee, 
Qu'au  port  en  doux  repos  j'accomplisse  mes  jours. 

"Que  je  nieurs  en  moi-meme  afin  qu'en  toi  je  vive, 
Que  j'abhorre  le  monde  et  que,  par  ton  secours, 
La  prison  soit  brisee  ou  mon  ame  est  captive." 

Desportes  was  above  everything  else  a  skilful  craftsman,  a 
virtuoso,  but  a  very  distinguished  one,  and  he  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  language.  There  is  an  immense 
distance  between  him  and  his  immediate  predecessors  in  clear- 
ness, neatness  of  expression,  the  happy  ending  of  a  poem,  and 
fluency  of  style.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  reputation,  almost 
equal  to  Ronsard's,  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  time,  and  it 
was  not  altogether  unmerited. 

Jean  Bertaut  is  linked  with  Desportes  in  a  line  by  Boileau, 
and  to  be  mentioned  by  Boileau  is  almost  a  guarantee  of  immor- 
tality. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Bertaut  is  greatly  superior  to 
Desportes  ;  he  is  his  equal  in  easy  grace  of  expression,  but  far 
above  him  in  real  poetical  gifts.  Jean  Bertaut  was  born  at 
Caen  in  1552.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Angouleme, 
secretary  to  the  King's  Council,  a  courtier  always,  and  as 
faithful  to  Henry  IV.  as  he  had  been  to  Henry  HI.  He 
religiously  sang  all  the  events  which  interested  the  monarchy, 
and,  like  so  many  others,  was  overwhelmed  at  the  tragic  death 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  probably  died  from  grief.  He  was  the 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Pierre  Bertaut,  a  gentleman  of  the  King's 
chamber  and  brother  of  Jean  Bertaut. 

Bertaut,  like  Desportes,  was  an  elegiac  poet,  and,  like  him, 
more  graceful  than  impassioned.  His  love-poems  are  very 
charming,  but  display  little  real  emotion,  and  consequently  arouse 
little  feeling  in  the  reader.  But  he  makes  amends  for  this  in 
the  expression  of  feelings  other  than  love.     Whether  he  weeps 
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over  the  death-bed  of  Henry  III.  or  expresses  his  real  despair 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  or  whether  he  makes  Gabridlc 
d'EstrJes  lament  and  utter  her  sighs  on  the  same  occasion, 
there  is  genuine  feeling  in  his  verses,  which  move  us  to 
feeling  also. 

He  also  wrote  a  novel  in  verse  entitled  ^  Timandre,  Poeme 
contenant  une  Tragique  Aventure,"  which  is  interesting, 
and  agreeably  recalls  the  period  when  writers  loved  to  tell 
their  tales  in  verse — the  time  of  Ronsard.  As  an  oratorial 
poet  he  wrote  some  beautiful  exhortations,  some  to  Henry  III^ 
some  to  Henry  IV.,  which  likewise  remind  us  of  Ronsard  in 
his  addresses  to  Charles  IX. 

His  satirical  poems  are  not  charming,  like  Desportcs's ;  they 
are  serious,  impressive,  convincing.  They  are  beautiful  sermons 
in  verse,  which  do  honour  alike  to  his  character  and  his 
talent.  Lastly,  Bertaut  was  a  lyrical  poet  of  breadth  and 
strength,  qualities  in  which,  elsewhere,  he  was  often  lacking. 
Some  of  his  religious  poems  recall  the  ^^  Harmonies  "  of  Lamar- 
tinc,  and  as  such  a  comparison  is  great  praise,  the  reader  shall 
have  an  opportimity  of  judging  for  himself : — 

"Heureux  botes  du  ciel,  saintes  legions  d'anges, 
Guerriers  qui  triomphez  du  vice  surmonte, 
Celebrez  a  jamais  du  Seigneur  les  louanges 
£t  d'un  hymne  eternel  honorez  sa  bonte. 

*  4e  4c  *  ♦ 

"Chantez-le  done  aussi,  vous,  enfants  de  la  terre 
Qui,  composes  de  cendre,  en  cendre  retournez ; 
Soit  vous  que  TOcean  dans  ses  vagues  enserre, 
Soit  vous  qui  librement  par  Tair  vous  promenez. 

*  9|c  4c  4e  « 

"Fais-le  bruire  aux  torrents  des  vallons  que  tu  laves, 
Neige  qui  vets  les  monts  d'un  blanc  et  froid  manteau; 
Et  toi  grele  polie  et  toi  glace  qui  paves 
Au  pesant  chariot  les  sentiers  du  bateau. 

"Orageux  tourbiUons  qui  portez  les  naufrages 
Aux  vagabonds  vaisseaux  des  tremblants  matelots, 
Temoignez  son  pouvoir  a  ses  moindres  ouvrages 
Semant  par  I'univers  la  grandeur  de  son  los. 
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"Faites-la  dire  aux  bois  dont  vos  fronts  se  couronnent, 
Grands  monts,  qni»  comme  rois»  les  plaines  maitrisez; 
Et  vous,  humbles  coteaux,  ou  les  pampres  foisonnent, 
Et  vous,  ombreux  vallons  de  sources  arroses. 

"Feconds  arbres  frnitiers,  I'oroeinent  des  collines, 
Cedres  qu'on  peut  nommer  geants  entre  les  bois, 
Sapins  dont  le  sommet  fuit  loin  de  ses  racines, 
Chantez-le  sur  les  vents  qui  vous  servent  de  voix." 

As  a  writer  Bertaut  must  be  carefully  studied.  He  had 
none  of  the  elegant  fluency  of  Desportes,  and  evidently  did 
not  wish  to  have  it.  He  continually  forces  himself  to  be 
concise,  terse,  and  concentrated  in  his  style,  sometimes  even  a 
little  hard.  He  manipulates  his  style  like  an  engraver,  as 
Sully  Prudhomme  did  in  the  nineteenth  centurv.  He  speaks 
to  God  thus  : — 

"]'ai  fait  mourir  mon  ame  encore  qu'immortelle, 
Puis  qu'ainsi,  comme  on  voit  par  la  comme  une  loi, 
Que  c'est  la  mort  du  corps  d'etre  separe  d'elle, 
Cest  aussi  son  trepas  que  de  I'etre  de  toi." 

He  abounds  in  vigorous  ellipses,  in  somewhat  abrupt 
contrasts,  and  in  antitheses  which  greatly  ofiend.  He  is  not 
always  pleasant  reading,  but  at  least  he  is  neither  insipid  nor 
feeble.  A  grave  fault,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  by 
any  one  as  a  good  quality,  is  his  love  of  a  conceit  or  verbal 
quibble.  In  his  own  time  Bertaut  was  regarded  as  the  king 
of  punsters.  The  Italian  concetto  became  with  him  the  French 
quibble  or  pun,  sometimes  very  ingenious,  often  flat,  and 
always  childish.     He  writes  : — 

"Ne  vous  offensez  pas,  idole  de  mon  ame, 
De  voir  qu'en  vous  aimant  j'ose  plus  qu*il  ne  faut ; 
Cest  bien  trop  haut  voler ;  mais  etant  tout  de  flamme, 
Ce  n'est  rien  d'etonnant  si  je  m'eleve  en  haut." 

And  again : — 

"  Mais  que  dis-je ;  6  beaute  que  Venus  meme  envie, 
Vous  n'etes  point  mon  ame  et  je  m'en  vante  a  tort : 
L'Ime  cherit  le  corps  et  lui  donne  la  vie, 
Et  vous  par  vos  rigueurs  vous  me  donnez  la  mort." 

23 
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There  are  even  more  ridiculous  things  than  this  ;  the  reign 
of  the  conceit  had  begun.  It  had  long  existed  in  Italy,  but  it 
is  curious  how  long  it  was  before  it  won  the  affections  of  the 
French.  It  timidly  creeps  forth  in  Marot,  Saint-Gelais  and 
the  others,  mingles  but  rarely  in  the  grave  subtleties  of  Maurice 
Seve  ;  it  was  repressed  by  the  P16iade,  and  during  its  reign  did 
not  dare  to  show  itself  except  in  comedy  ;  it  is  scarcely  notice- 
able in  Desportes,  who  is  an  afiected  writer,  but  whose  verse, 
usually,  is  more  sprightly  than  pointed.  But  at  last  it  found 
its  true  resting-place  in  Bertaut,  and  in  spite  of  the  lively  op- 
position and  formidable  hostility  of  Malherbe,  it  extended  its 
ravages  throughout  all  styles  of  writing  until  the  time  of  the 
school  of  1660.  Bertaut  introduced  it  into  France,  and  on 
Uiis  account  he  merits  the  anger  of  posterity,  but  he  must  not 
only  be  remembered  by  his  faults.  He  was  a  very  good  writer 
of  verse,  who  subjected  the  French  line  to  a  severe  and 
hard  discipline  before  Malherbe,  and  who  like  Malherbe  both 
strengthened  it  and  made  it  more  supple.  In  this  respect  he 
rendered  the  tragic  writers  who  were  to  come  as  much  service 
as  Malherbe  and  more  than  D'Aubigne,  for  D'Aubigni  dis- 
covered by  chance  the  strong,  lofty,  and  swelling  line  which 
was  to  be  the  metre  of  tragedy,  but  he  did  not  seek  for  it, 
and  it  is  only  on  occasions  that  it  bursts  forth  in  his  work. 
Bertaut  and  Malherbe  sought  for  it  and  found  it,  desired  it 
and  created  it,  and  gave  it  a  permanent  vogue.  Bertaut 
therefore  deserves  a  high  place,  a  much  higher  one  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  him  in  the  history  of  French  poetry, 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  versification  and 
poetical  language  in  France. 

R^gnier,  who  was  a  less  good  versifier,  was  almost  a  great 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Chartres  in  1573,  and  was  the  nephew 
of  Desportes  (one  of  the  six  sisters  of  Desportes  had  married 
Rignier,  the  owner  of  a  much  frequented  tennis-court  at 
Chartres) ;  in  his  youth  he  passed  much  of  his  time  in  this 
tennis-court  in  companionship  with  the  young  gallants  of  the 
place,  for  the  tennis-<:ourt  corresponded  to  the  society  or  club 
of  Qur  own  day.  The  example  of  Desportes,  however,  was 
an    encouragement   to  him    to    devote    himself  to  a  literary 
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life.  The  life  of  the  man  of  fashion  and  that  of  the  literary  man 
were  the  two  dreams  of  young  Rignier.  His  father  rebuked 
him  once,  and,  "  swollen  with  rage,"  addressed  him  thus  : — 

"  Badin,  quitte  ces  vers  ;  et  que  penses-tu  f aire  ? 
Lpa  muse  est  inutile ;  et  si  ton  oncle  a  su 
S'avancer  par  cet  art,  tu  y  seras  de^u. 
Un  meme  astre  tou jours  n'eclaire  en  cette  terre." 

Tradition  says  that  at  this  time  he  yielded  to  his  satiric 
genius  and  lampooned  the  citizens  of  Chartres.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  he  went  to  Paris  at  an  early  age,  probably 
in  1590,  but  certainly  before  1593.  Thanks  to  the  good 
graces  of  Desportes,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  de 
Joyeuse,  with  whom  he  went  to  Rome.  There  he  remained 
for  eight  years  without  any  great  profit  to  his  fortune  or  his 
talents,  for  being  as  little  of  a  diplomatist  as  it  was  possible  to 
be,  he  was  not  able  to  push  his  way  into  lucrative  offices,  and 
as  a  poet  with  but  few  leanings  towards  idealism,  Rome  did 
not  greatly  inspire  him.  It  is  certain  that  )ie  lived  in  Paris 
from  1603  ^^  *6^3>  *"^  ^^'s  is  the  period  of  his  great  pro- 
ductiveness, his  great  reputation,  and  also  of  his  careless, 
irregular  life  devoted  to  pleasure.  Possessed  of  an  income  of 
2,000  fr.  which  his  uncle  had  left  him  in  1606,  provided  in 
1609  ^th  a  canonry  in  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  he  asked 
nothing  further  from  fortune  or  the  Court,  and  lived  a  life  of 
perfect  unconcern.  Illness  attacked  him  early,  however ;  he 
had  several  years  of  sadness  and  suffering  from  about  161  o  to 
16 1 3,  and  djed  suddenly  in  161 3  at  Rouen,  where  he  had  gone 
to  consult  a  quack,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  his  death.     _ 

R^gnier  was  a  man  of  very  loose  morality,  without  dignity 
or  loftiness  of  mind,  but  he  was  a  very  kindly,  warm-hearted 
man: — 

"Et  le  surnom  de  bon  me  va-t-on  reprochant, 
D'autant  que  je  n'ai  pas  Tesprit  d'etre  mechant." 

He  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  which  has  remained  as  celebrated 
as  La  Fontaine's,  to  which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  : — 
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"J'ai  vecu  sans  nul  pensement, 
Me  laissant  aller  doucement 
A  la  bonne  loi  naturelle; 
Et  ne  saurai  dire  pourquoi 
La  mort  daigna  songer  a  moi, 
Qui  n'ai  daigne  songer  en  elle." 

His  mind  had  been  nourished  on  the  classical  and  Italian 
writers.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Virgil,  Horace, 
Juvenal — Juvenal  especially,  whom  he  preferred  to  Horace  :— 

"II  faut  suivre  un  sentier  qui  soit  moins  rebattu, 
Et,  conduit  d'Apollon,  reconnsutre  la  trace 
Du  libre  Juvenal.    Trop  discret  est  Horace 
Pour  un  homme  pique.  .  .  ." 

And,  indeed,  imitations  of  Juvenal  are  constantly  to  be  met 
with  in  Rdgnier.  He  had  read  greatly  in  the  later  Italians— 
not  Dante  and  Petrarch,  already  considered  classics,  but  Berni, 
Arcano  (II  Mauro)  della  Casa,  and  all  the  burlesque  Italian 
literature  of  the  end  of  the  century.  But  above  everything 
else  he  loved  to  observe,  and  knew  how  to  observe,  and  had 
a  keenly  observant  eye.  He  was  by  nature  an  observer  and  a 
satirical  poet. 

Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  epigrams,  which  are  really 
short  satires,  and  the  few  religious  writings,  which  were 
inspired  by  the  sadness  of  his  last  days,  he  wrote  nothing 
but  satires — moral  satires,  literary  satires,  realistic  or  anecdotal 
satires,  like  his  two  great  masters,  Juvenal  and  Horace,  and 
his  great  pupil,  Boileau. 

R6gnier*s  satire  is,  in  the  matter  of  composition,  classical, 
perhaps  too  classical.  It  is  not  that  he  feels  bound  to  a 
methodical  order,  as  in  a  dissertation  or  a  sermon  ;  but  yet,  at 
bottom,  satire  is  always  to  him  a  dissertation,  and  on  a  some- 
what enlarged  scale.  This  must  never  be  forgotten,  and  thus 
satire  is  not  simply  regarded  as  a  pretext  for  talk.  It  is  accom- 
panied, nevertheless,  by  portraits,  anecdotes,  and  sometimes  by 
fables.  This  necessary  dissertation  is  sometimes  very  dull ;  thus 
the  satire  entitled  "Le  Souper  ridicule"  begins  with  a  very 
imposing   moral   discourse,  and   the   entirely  polemical  satire 
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against  Mai  her  be  ends  with  quite  unexpected  general  con- 
siderations on  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgments.  These 
dissertations  are  often  mere  commonplaces,  or  childish  para- 
doxes— that  is  to  say,  commonplaces  reversed  (against  civilisa- 
tion and  honour,  in  praise  of  folly).  It  is  often  wearisome  to 
read  this  part  of  R6gnier's  work,  and  yet  even  here  he  remains 
a  great  writer  : — 

"  Philosophes  reveurs,  discourez  hautement ; 
Sans  bouger  de  la  terre  allez  au  firmament : 
Faites  que  tout  le  ciel  branle  a  votre  cadence, 
£t  pesez  vos  discours  meme  dans  sa  balance. 
Connaissez  les  humeurs  qu'il  verse  dessus  nous, 
Ce  qui  se  fait  dessus,  ce  qui  se  fait  dessous ; 
Portez  une  lanterne  aux  cachets  de  nature; 
Sachez  qui  donne  aux  fleurs  cette  aimable  peinture, 
Quelle  main  sur  la  terre  en  broye  la  couleur, 
Leurs  secretes  vertus,  leurs  degres  de  chaleur ; 
Voyez  germer  a  Tceil  les  semences  du  monde  ; 
Allez  mettre  couver  les  poissons  dedans  I'onde ; 
Dechiffrez  les  secrets  de  nature  et  des  cieux  : 
Votre  raison  vous  trompe  aussi  bien  que  vos  yeux." 

Still,  on  the  whole  this  part  of  Rignier's  work  is  of  but 
slight  interest.  In  each  satirey  however,  the  reader  must  seek  for 
the  picturesque  parts,  for  it  is  in  these  that  the  true  R6gnier 
is  to  be  found.  Pictures,  portraits,  dialogues  sometimes — that 
is  where  Regnier  is  at  his  best  and  displays  all  his  talent.  He 
'knows  how  to  paint  material  objects  with  a  boldness  and  a 
vivfdness  which  are  sometimes  astonishing.  Here  is  the  old 
staircase  in  a  house  tumbling  to  ruins : — 

"  La  montee  etait  torte  et  de  facheux  acces ; 
Tout  branlait  dessous  nous  jusqu'au  dernier  etage ; 
D'echelle  en  echelon  comme  linot  en  cage 
II  fallait  sauteler  et  des  pieds  s'accrocher, 
Ainsi  comme  une  chevre  en  grimpant  un  rocher." 

Here  is  a  farm,  or  a  rustic  homestead,  in  autumn  : — 
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"Comme  en  ces  derniers  jours  les  plus  beaux  de  Tannee 
Que  Cybele  est  partout  de  fruits  environnee, 
Que  le  pa3^san  recueille  emplissant  a  milliers 
Greniers,  granges,  chartis  et  caves  et  celliers  ; 
Et  que  Junon,  riant  d'une  douce  influence, 
Rend  son  oeil  favorable  aux  champs  qu'on  ensemence  . . . 
M'egayer  au  repos  que  la  campagne  donne, 
Et,  sans  parler  cure,  doyen,  chantre  ou  Sorbonne, 
D'un  bon  mot  faire  rire  en  si  belle  saison 
Vous,  vos  chiens  et  vos  chats  et  toute  la  maison/' 

He  paints  men  even  better.  From  the  gallant  to  the 
pedant,  with  every  variety  of  the  literary  man,  R6gnicr 
gives  us  a  whole  gallery,  a  whole  exhibition  of  portraits. 
Here  is  the  Grub  Street  poet,  so  common  at  that  time  :— 

"Ainsi  lorsque  Ton  voit  un  homme  par  la  rue 
Dont  le  rabat  est  sale  et  la  chausse  rompue, 
Ses  gregues  aux  genoux,  au  coude  son  pourpoint, 
Qui  soit  de  pauvre  mine  et  qui  soit  mal  en  point ; 
Sans  demander  son  nom  on  le  pent  reconnaitre, 
Et  si  ce  n'est  un  poete,  au  moins  il  le  veut  etre." 

Now  we  have  the  man  of  letters,  with  his  engrossed  and 
haughty  air,  disdainful  and  difficult  to  get  at,  who  later  was  to 
become  the  Arsene  or  the  Cydias  of  La  Bruyere  : — 

"  Un  autre  renfrogne,  reveur,  melancolique, 
Grima^ant  son  discours  semble  avoir  la  colique, 
Suant,  crachant,  toussant,  pensant  venir  au  point, 
Parle  si  finement  que  Ton  ne  I'entend  point." 

While  here  is  another,  ambitious  and  intriguing  : — 

"...  pour  les  vers  qu'il  compose, 
Quelque  bon  benefice  en  I'esprit  se  propose ; 
Meditant  un  sonnet,  medite  un  eveche." 

Finally,  there  is  R6gnier's  masterpiece,  the  **bore,"  the 
importunate  creature,  the  person  who  attaches  himself  to 
you,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of.  Here  the 
portrait  is  alive,  and  moves  before  us  and  assumes  different 
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attitudes,  and  the  satire,  much  more  than  in  ^  Macette," 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  dialogue,  becomes  a  real 
comedy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Rignier's  bore  is  far  more 
true  to  life  than  Horace's.  The  bore  in  Horace  is,  after 
all,  an  intriguer,  an  ambitious  man  who  wishes  to  attach  him- 
self to  Horace  so  that  Horace  may  present  him  to  Maecenas. 
But  R^nier's  bore  is  the  genuine  bore,  importunate  through 
idleness,  by  the  necessity  of  boring  other  people,  and  by  his 
natural  disposition  to  be  unbearable.  He  is  presented  to  us  at 
first  as  a  kind  of  drawing-room  tame  cat  whom  you  have  met 
while  paying  a  call.  He  acts  the  gallant  with  the  manners 
Moliere  was  to  remember  later  : — 

" .  .  .  II  montre  sa  rotonde  : 
Cet  ouvrage  est-il  beau  ?    Que  vous  semble  du  monde  ? 
Madame,  a  votre  avis  ce  jourd'hui  suis-je  bien  ? 
Sur  le  coude  il  se  met,  trois  boutons  se  delace  : 
Madame,  baisez-moi ;  n'ai-je  pas  bonne  grace  ? 
Que  vous  etes  facheuse !    A  la  fin  on  verra, 
Rosette,  le  premier  qui  s'en  repentira/' 

Then  you  meet  him  in  the  street,  and  there  he  is  terrible. 
He  invites  himself  to  dine  at  your  uncle's,  where  you  told  him 
you  were  going.  He  reads  you  some  of  his  verses,  and  asks 
your  honest  opinion  *upon  them.  And  in  a  moment  he  says, 
"  But,  sir,  have  you  not  read  my  prose  ? "  Then  he  launches 
out  into  moral  considerations  :  ^*  Que  Paris  est  bien  grand,  que 
le  Pont  Neuf  s'acheve  :  Si  plus  en  paix  qu'en  guerre  un  empire 
s'acheve,"  on  the  nature  of  friendship,  &c.  And  the  time 
passes  terribly  slowly.  You  feel  this  slow  march  of  time  in 
the  vague  remarks  of  the  sufferer,  in  the  absurd  things  he  him- 
self says  at  last,  till  we  come  to  this  wonderful  saying  of  the 
torturer : — 

"  A  quelle  heure  monsieur  votre  oncle  dine-t-il  ? " 

This  eighth  satire  is  R^gnier's  masterpiece,  and  a  true  one. 
He  also  wrote,  as  I  have  said,  literary  satires,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  one  against  Malherbe.  He  disliked  Malherbe, 
who  had  treated  his  uncle  Desportes  very  disrespectfully,  and 
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he  disliked  the  new  school  of  literature  of  which  Malherbe 
was  the  advocate  and  the  leader.  Rignier  considered  himself 
a  Ronsardist,  and  proclaimed  his  connection  with  the  enthu- 
siastic spirit  of  Ronsard.  He  did  not  like,  also,  a  certain 
independence,  only  relative,  however,  with  which  Malherbe 
pretended  to  regard  the  classical  writers;  and  finally,  he 
objected  to  the  rules  which  Malherbe  claimed  to  impose  on 
the  versification  and  the  language,  which  were  far  too  narrow 
and  too  detailed  for  his  taste.  These  are  the  ideas  that  he 
expresses  with  so  much  wit  and  animation,  and  with  great  care 
for  the  language,  in  his  famous  ninth  satire.  What  do  these 
grammarians  want  of  us,  he  exclaims,  who  are  timid  and 
imperious  at  the  same  moment?  One  would  think  that 
Apollo  had  gifts  for  them  alone : — 

"Cependant  leur  savoir  ne  s'etend  seulement 
Qu'a  regratter  un  mot  douteux  au  jugement, 
Prendre  garde  qu'un  qui  ne  heurte  une  diphtongue, 
Epier  si  des  vers  la  rime  est  breve  ou  longue, 
Ou  bien  si  la  voyelle  a  I'autre  s'unissant 
Ne  rend  point  a  I'oreille  un  son  trop  languissant.  .  .  . 
Froids  a  I'imaginer ;  car  s'ils  font  quelque  chose, 
C'est  proser  de  la  rime  ou  rimer  de  la  prose." 

The  true  poets  are  quite  different  from  this.  They  have 
inspiration,  the  divine  flame,  impassioned  ardour,  something 
great  and  lofty  : — 

"(Ce  sont)  divins  esprits,  hautains  et  releves. 
Qui  des  eaux  d' Helicon  ont  les  sens  abreuves. 
De  verve  et  de  f  ureur  leur  ouvrage  etincelle  ; 
De  leurs  vers  tout  divins  la  grace  est  naturelle  .  .  . 
Les  nonchalances  sont  leurs  plus  grands  artifices." 

A  great  satirist,  R^gnier  was,  by  fits,  when  he  wished  to 
be — which  was  only  too  seldom — an  elegiac  poet  of  distinc- 
tion. If  he  never  expressed  the  feeling  of  love,  properly  so 
called,  with  any  very  great  charm,  nevertheless  he  has  some 
very  delightful  and  forcible  lines  on  jealousy,  of  which  perhaps 
Racine  was  thinking  in  ^^  Andromaque  "  and  Moliere  in  the 
"  Misanthrope." 
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"Vous  autres  que  j'emploie  a  I'epier  sans  cesse 
Au  logis,  en  visite,  au  sermon,  a  la  messe, 
Connaissant  que  je  suis  amoureux  et  jaloux, 
Pour  flatter  ma  douleur,  que  ne  me  mentez-vous  ? 
Ah  !  pourquoi  m'etes-vous  a  mon  dam  si  fideles  ? 
Le  porteur  est  facheux  de  facheuses  nouvelles. 
Deferez  a  I'ardeur  de  mon  mal  furieux ; 
Feignez  de  ne  rien  voir  et  fermez-vous  ies  yeux.** 

But  R^gnier,  like  D*Aubign6,  is,  above  everything  else, 
admirable  in  the  single  line,  clear  cut,  which  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  and  can  be  quoted  apart  from  its  context.  A  very 
large  number  of  such  lines  are  to  be  found  in  R^gnier,  and  no 
one,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Boileau,  has  given  so  much 
to  the  daily  stock  of  conversation  : — 

"  Le  juge  sans  reproche  est  la  postehte." 

"Selon  Ic  vent  qu'il  fait  Thomme  doit  naviguer." 

"  L'honneur  est  un  vieux  saint  que  Ton  ne  chome  plus." 

"L'honneur  estropie,  languissant  et  perclus 
N'est  plus  rien  qu'une  idole  en  qui  Ton  ne  croit  plus." 

"  Tout  suivant  I'intellect  change  d'ordre  et  de  rang  : 
Les  Maures  aujourd'hui  peignent  le  diable  en  blanc." 

"Le  peche  que  Ton  cache  est  moitie  pardonne." 

"Riche  vilain  vaut  mieux  que  pauvre  gentilhomme." 

"Les  fous  sont  aux  echecs  les  plus  proches  des  rois/' 

Many  more  such  lines  could  be  quoted.  R^gnier  brings 
the  sixteenth  century  to  a  glorious  close.  All  that  the  age 
had  had  of  sprightly  or  aggressive  wit,  of  good  sense,  eloquence, 
or  judicious  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  all  that  it  had  had  of 
picturesque  and  incisive  language,  R6gnier  gathered  together, 
and  he  gave  to  it  a  more  finished,  a  more  distinctive  form — z 
classic  form.  Boileau  was  not  going  too  far  when  he  said  that 
Rignier  ^^was  the  French  poet  who  best  understood,  before 
Moliere,  the  manners  and  characters  of  men  " ;  nor  Musset 
when  he  wrote  : — 

"  Otez  votre  chapeau.    C'est  Mathurin  Regnier, 
I>e  rimmortel  Moliere  immortel  devancier." 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    DRAMA 

We  must  now  go  back  to  the  history  of  the  drama  after  1500. 
Between  1500  and  1600  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
drama,  and  although  the  present  chapter  will  not  need  to  be 
long,  because  the  works  which  preceded  this  revolution  were 
not  remarkable,  nor  those  to  which  it  gave  birth  important, 
the  revolution  itself  is  of  great  importance.  Up  till  about 
1550  the  serious  drama  was  represented  by  mysteries  and 
moralities,  the  comic  drama  hy  farces  and  sotieSy  both  sometimes 
called  by  the  name  of  "  comedies."  To  this  period  belong  the 
mysteries,  moralities,  farces,  and  comedies  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Margaret  of  Valois,  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  mysteries  and  moralities  of  this  epoch, 
especially  the  mysteries,  shared  certain  characteristics  which 
were  significant  of  the  coming  change  :  they  were  shorter, 
livelier,  less  complicated,  and  the  mysteries  approximated  to 
the  moralities,  and  the  latter  to  the  ferce. 

But  now  a  new  influence  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
drama — or  it  was  to  demand  its  right  so  to  do.  In  Italy,  since 
1 400,  Latin  tragedies  in  imitation  of  Seneca  had  been  acted  at 
the  courts  of  princes  who  had  literary  tastes.  Albertino  Mus- 
sato  produced  his  "  Achilleis  "  and  his  "  Eccerinis,"  tragedies 
quite  in  the  classical  style,  with  mythological  personages, 
heralds,  dreams,  and  written  in  a  sententious  manner,  &c. 
Gregorio  Corrario,  in  1458,  produced  his  "  Prognd,"  "  Pom- 
ponius  Lsetus "  had  his  "  Historia  Betica "  performed  in  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Raphael  Riario.  As  a  result  of  these 
attempts  the  classic  tragedy  in  Italian  was  born  towards  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  "Rosemonde" 
of  RucellaJi,  the  ^  Sophonisba "  of  Trissino,  the  "  Dido," 
"Medea,"  "Iphigenia,"  "Agamemnon,"  and  "Hecuba"  of 
Dolce. 

About  a  century  later  the  course  of  events  was  exactly 
similar  in  France.  In  1539  Buchanan  mentions  in  his  auto- 
biography the  Latin  tragedies  which  he  wrote  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  students  at  t'  *  College  of  Guyenne,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Montai^  .  «.clls  us  of  having  acted  in  Latin 
comedies  by  Buchanan,  Gu^rente  and  Muret  at  this  same 
college  about  1545.  From  1500  to  1524  Tixcier  de  Ravisi, 
or  Ravisius  Textor,  professor  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  made 
his  pupils  perform  Latin  moralities.  A  little  later,  Cornelius 
Crocus  gave  a  performance — I  do  not  know  where— of  a 
"  Josephus,"  Barthilemy  de  Lochcs  of  a  "  Christus  Xylonicus  " 
(Christ  on  the  Cross),  and  Bernard  Evrard  of  a  "  Salomon," 
all  mysteries  written  in  Latin.  Claude  Rouillet,  master  of 
the  college  at  Burgundy,  gave  a  performance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  "  Philanira,"  "  Petrus,"  "  Aman,"  officially 
described  as  "tragedies,"  and,  lastly,  Muret  produced  his 
"Julius  Cfaar,"  which  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation 
throughout  the  century,  and  even  considerable  political  im- 
portance, for  it  was  sometimes  regarded  by  the  political  parties 
as  a  controversial  play. 

In  this  manner  the  classical  French  tragedy  was  born ;  at 
first  it  was  merely  a  college  performance  which  was  given 
in  French  instead  of  in  Latin,  and  where  Seneca  was  imitated 
in  French  verse  instead  of  Latin  verse.  The  **  Cl^opatre  "  of 
Jodelle  was  written  for  students,  and  played  before  them  in 
1552,  and  the  "M6d6e"of  La  Peruse  was  destined  for  the  same 
audience  in  1553.  Neither  play  is  good,  but  they  are  the 
first  of  the  classical  French  tragedies.  Jodelle  added  to  the 
number  by  his  "Didon  se  sacrifiant,"  about  1558,  which  is 
much  superior  in  style,  but  still  long  and  heavy.     • 

At  the  same  time  that  Jodelle  produced  his  "  Cliopatre," 
or  even  a  little  earlier,  it  seems,  Theodore  de  Beze,  who 
was  still  quite  young,  wrote  a  sacred  play,  *^  Abraham  sacri- 
fiant," which  was  half  tragedy  and  half  mystery,  and  contained 
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some  beautiful  lines.  A  little  later,  Loys  Desmazures  com- 
posed a  kind  of  Biblical  trilogy  with  the  title  of  "  Tragedies 
saintes,"consistingof'^  David  combattant,""  David  triomphant," 
"  David  fugitif,"  somewhat  feeble  in  style,  but  truly  remark- 
able for  dramatic  instinct  and  "  stagecraft,"  as  D'Aubignac 
said  later.  We  see,  then,  in  this  period  the  beginnings  of  the 
classical  tragedy.  On  the  one  hand  the  tragedy  in  imitation  of 
Seneca  is  established  ;  on  the  other  the  mystery,  shortened  aiyl 
subjected  to  some  kind  of  rule,  approaches  classical  tragedy. 
Later  the  two  currents  meet  and  intermingle. 

These  initiators  of  the  drama  were  followed  (1558- 
1568)  by  Jacques  Grivin,  Florent  Chretien,  Jacques  dc  la 
Taille,  &c.  The  first  freely  rendered  into  French  verse  the 
"Julius  C6sar  "  of  Murct ;  the  second,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  "  Menipp^e,"  turned  Buchanan's  "  Jephte  "  into  French 
verse,  while  the  third  wrote  two  sacred  tragedies  of  real 
merit,  "  Saiil  furieux,"  and  "  La  Famine,  ou  les  Gabaonites." 

At  the  same  time  as  the  classic  drama  was  established  the 
theory  and  principles  of  the  drama  were  discussed  in  literary 
circles,  in  college  halls,  in  critical  works,  and  in  prefaces  to 
poetry.  The  famous  "  rules  "  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
dramatists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  from  which  Cor- 
neille  was  to  suffer  so  greatly,  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Thomas 
Sibilet,  Pelletier  du  Mans,  Ronsard,  in  Joachim  du  Belby, 
Jean  de  la  Taille,  in  Jacques  Grivin,  and  above  all  in 
Scaliger.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  up  the  list.  The 
strict  rules  for  tragedy  in  the  seventeenth  century  are 
well  known  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  ^ready 
in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  exactly  as  they  were 
to  be  in  the  seventeenth,  in  every  single  respect. 
Scaliger  is  as  particular  on  all  points  as  D'Aubignac,  and  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  men,  it  is  only 
that  Scaliger  is  more  severe.  It  was  upon  these  rules  and 
theories,  upheld,  however,  by  considerable  talent,  that 
Robert  Garnier,  the  most  illustrious  tragic  writer  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  worked  in  the  dramas  he  produced 
between  1568  and  1580. 
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His  first  tragedies,  "  Porcie,"  "  Commie,"  and  even  "  Hip- 
polyte,"  are  somewhat  poor  ;  they  are  too  clearly  imita- 
tions of  Seneca,  too  uniformly  declamatory,  too  lacking  in 
dramatic  power.  " Marc-Antoine,*'  "La  Troade,**  and  the 
"  Antigone "  are  better ;  the  author  has  attempted  to  give 
more  plot,  more  incident,  and  more  action.  Then  he  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  work  by  the  production  of  a 
tragi-comedy  and  a  sacred  tragedy.  The  former,  "Brada- 
mante,"  is  imitated  from  Ariosto,  and  contains  some 
amusing  scenes,  others  of  a  noble  inspiration  ;  the  latter, 
"Les  Juivcs,"  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and  sometimes 
evokes  a  surprise  which  is  akin  to  admiration.  Garnier 
was  a  good  writer  of  verse.  He  is,  it  is  true,  often  heavy  and 
stiflF,  but  the  tragic  line,  vigorous,  lofty,  and  concise,  which 
is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  D*Aubign6,  which  Corneille  so  im- 
printed his  mark  upon  that  he  gave  it  its  name,  is  already 
often  to  be  met  with  in  Robert  Garnier.  The  "lines 
complete  in  themselves,"  whenever  they  are  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  mostly  from  his  pen  : — 

''  La  douleur  s'amoindrit  quand  elle  est  racontee  .  .  ." 
"  La  douleur  qu'on  decouvre  est  beaucoup  augmentee  .  .  ." 
"  Raconteur  ses  ennuis,  c'est  las  renouveler  .  .  ." 
"C'est  presque  guerison  que  de  vouloir  guerir  .  .  ." 
"Qui  meurt  pour  son  pays  vit  eternellement  .  .  ," 
"Encor  tout  degouttant  du  meurtre  de  son  pere  .  .  ." 
"Eile  est  fiUe,  elle  est  sceur,  elle  est  mere  de  rois  .  .  ." 
''Certe,  il  est  digne  d'elle  autant  qu'elle  de  vous  .  .  ." 
"Faites  dessus  la  plaine  ondoyer  votre  sang 
Coulant  a  gros  bouillons  de  votre  noble  fianc  .  .  ." 

In  Robert  Garnier,  French  tragedy  assumed  the  sententious 
and  oratorical  character  which,  all  things  considered,  it  kept,  in 
spite  of  some  mishaps  and  accidents,  till  the  time  of  Racine. 

Round  him  was  gathered  a  group,  it  might  almost  be 
called  a  school.  There  was  Chantelouve,  the  author  of 
"Pharaon,"  Pierre  Matthieu,  mentioned  before  as  the  author 
of  the  moral  quatrains,  who  wrote  "  Vasthi  *'  (it  is  really  an 
"Esther"),  characterised  by  the  same  moralising  tendencies 
as  the  quatrains.     Adrien    d'Amboise   wrote  "  Holopherne," 
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Nicolas  de  Montreux  "Joseph  le  Chaste."  Jean  dc  Bcau- 
breuil,  the  author  of  "  Regulus,*'  apologised  for  not  having 
been  able  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  unities  on  the 
ground  of  his  subject.  Jean  Godard  turned  the  "Fran- 
ciade  '*  into  a  tragedy ;  Jean  Behourt  wrote  "  Esaii " ; 
Jacques  Ouyn,  in  collaboration  with  the  celebrated  Mdlie. 
des  Roches,  a  Poitevin  poetess,  wrote  the  tragi-comcdy 
"  Tobii  " ;  Claude  Billard,  Lord  of  Courgenay,  a  very  fertile 
writer,  wrote  about  the  year  1600  eight  tragedies,  "Poly- 
xcne,"  "Gaston  de  Foix,"  "M6rov6e,"  "Panthie,''  "Saiil," 
"Alboin,"  "Gencvie,"  "La  Mort  de  Henri  IV./'  without 
counting  an  heroic  poem,  "L'Eglise  triomphante."  None 
of  these  poets  contributed  much  to  the  progress  of  the 
tragic  muse,  however. 

But  a  distinguished  tragic  poet  appeared  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  person  of  Antoine  de  Mont- 
chr6tien,  who  is  not  to  reappear  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
because  at  that  time  he  preferred  metallurgy  to  the  drama 
and  "  political  economy  "  (the  word  is  his  own)  to 
poetry.  He  wrote  six  tragedies,  the  products  of  his  youth, 
all  being  written  between  1596  and  1604.  They  arc 
entitled  " Sophonisbe,"  "David,"  "Aman,"  " L*Ecossaisc " 
(Mary  Stuart),  "Hector,"  and  the  "Lacenes";  they 
are  elegiac  dialogues  rather  than  tragedies  proper,  but  they 
contain  some  very  beautiful  declamatory,  descriptive,  and 
elegiac  passages.  Montchr6tien  knew  how  to  write,  and 
was  not  an  unworthy  contemporary  of  Desportes,  Bertaut, 
and  Malherbe.  The  immense  and  rapid  progress  in  style 
which  is  noticeable  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
P16iade,  to  whom  the  honour  for  this  is  due,  is  seen  in 
Montchr6tien  as  in  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  when,  it 
must  be  observed,  it  was  not  yet  very  noticeable  in  the 
drama.  Such  lines  as  the  following  are  often  to  be  found 
in  Montchritien's  plays  (especially  in  "  L'Ecossaise  *') : — 

"  Et  que  par  mes  malheurs,  comme  par  un  degre, 
II  a  daigne  monter  sur  le  trone  sacre  .  .  . 
Comme  si  des  ce  temps  la  fortune  inhumaine 
£ut  voulu  m'allaiter  de  tristesse  et  de  peine  .  .  . 
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Adieu,  France,  jadis  sejotir  de  mon  plaisir, 
Ou  mille  et  mille  fois  m'emporta  mon  desir ! 
Depuis  que  je  quittai  ta  demeure  agreable, 
Le  ciel  me  vit  toujours  dolente  et  miserable. 
Que  si  dedans  ton  sein  etaient  leges  mes  os, 
Le  travail  de  la  mort  me  serait  un  repos  .  .  . 
Foret  d'or  oil  ramour  comme  un  oiseau  nichait  .  .  . 
Alors  que  le  coureur  a  quitte  la  barriere, 
II  espere  a  gagner  le  bout  de  la  carriere  ; 
A3rant  le  marinier  longtemps  vogue  sur  I'eau, 
II  veut  dedans  le  port  amarrer  son  vaisseau ; 
Le  voyageur  lasse  rit,  la  joie  au  courage  {au  cctur), 
Lorsqu'il  voit  le  clocher  de  son  propre  village ; 
Et  moi  ayant  fourni  la  course  de  mes  ans, 
Constamment  supporte  tant  d'outrages  nuisans, 
Cependant  que  j'errais  aux  tempetes  du  monde, 
}e  veux  ancrer  au  port  ou  tout  repos  abonde." 

Tragedy  in  the  sixteenth  century  resembles  in  composition 
and  general  texture  that  of  the  seventeenth  century,  since 
it  obeys  the  same  rules,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  tone  and 
movement.  The  action  is  extremely  slow ;  the  plot  is  nearly 
always  unfolded  by  means  of  dissertations,  and  particularly 
by  dialogues^  in  the  form  of  discussions  on  general  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  usually  full 
of  platitudes.  The  tone  is  generally  sententious  and 
pompous,  compared  with  .which  the  tragedy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  seems  very  simple.  More  even  than 
the  poets  properly  so  called,  the  tragic  poets  wanted  to 
"elevate*'  the  drama — to  rise  to  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  tone  of  antiquity ;  and  they  never  felt  they  had  exalted 
sufficiently  the  status  of  the  drama. 

Another  difference,  which  if  not  precisely  a  merit  is  at  least 
a  beauty,  is  that  the  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  century  has 
lyrical  passages  and  choruses  which  are  usually  lacking  in 
that  of  the  next  century.  It  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said 
that  the  tragedy  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  lyrical  work, 
for  it  is  always  the  lyrical  part  that  is  most  carefully  written, 
and  is  often  the  best.  In  writing  the  history  of  lyrical  poetry 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  even  in  France,  the  tragedies  of  that 
century  must  never   be  forgotten.     Already   in    Jodelle  the 
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fine  strophe,  as  advocated  \xj  Malherbe,  is  to  be  found,  fairly 
well  handled,  though  overburdened  with  an  extra  quatrain. 
In  Loys  Desmazures  there  occur  delightful  lyrics  of  joy  and 
triumphant  gladness,  such  as  : — 

"  Reveillez-vous,  reveillez, 

Reveillez-vous  tous  ; 
Ne  gisez  plus  travailleSj 

Sous  le  sommeil  doux. 
Le  jour  chasse  la  nuit  coie, 

Sorti  du  levant. 
Israel  ramene  en  joie 

David  triomphant ! 

"  Haul  le  pied,  la  voix,  le  coeur ; 

Haut  levez  la  voix ; 
Chantons  toutes  le  vainqueur 

En  I'ombre  des  bois; 
Le  chant  retentir  on  oye 

En  I'air  plus  avant ; 
Israel  ramene  en  joie 

David  triomphant  I 

"  Sus  1  filles  de  Benjamin, 

Sus  I  levez  le  pas. 
Ja  le  roi  est  en  chemin, 

Ne  demeurez  pas. 
Sus  !  mettons-nous  a  la  voie 

Marchons  au  devant. 
Israel  ramene  en  joie 

David  triomphant  I " 

Robert  Gamier  employs  very  curiously  the  various  rhythms 
of  the  period,  sometimes  not  altogether  suitably ;  thus  he 
writes  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  famous  rhythm  of  the  dance 
"  Bel  Aub^pin  verdissant — Fleurissant "  : — 

"  L'Alme  foi  n'habite  pas 
Ici-bas ; 
La  fraude  victorieuse, 
L'ayant  bannie  a  son  tour, 
Fait  sejour 

Sur  la  terre  vicieuse." 
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His  car  is  not  yet  quite  true,  but  he  has  some  very  happy 
touches  from  the  point  of  view  of  harmony,  and  more 
especially  of  the  harmonious  rhythm  of  the  strophe.  This 
verse,  adapted  from  the  sonnet,  being  simply  the  sonnet 
without  the  first  four  verses,  is  very  melodious. 

"Tu  meurs,  6  race  genereuse, 
Tu  meurs,  6  thebaine  cite  I 
}e  nc  vols  que  mortalite 
Dans  ta  campagne  plantureuse. 
Tes  beaux  coteauz  sont  desertes, 
Tes  citoyens  sont  ecartes, 
Dont  les  aieux  virent  eclore 
Sous  les  enseignes  de  Bacchus 
Les  premiers  rayons  de  Taurore 
Eclairant  les  Indois  vaincus." 

A  funeral  chorus  in  "  Les  Juives  **  is  in  a  very  plaintive,  sad 
metre,  the  harmonious  words  being  exactly  adapted  and  suited 
to  the  metre.  The  Biblical  feeling  is  here  caught  to  perfec- 
tion, and  expressed  with  great  felicity  : — 

"Comment  veut-on  que  maintenant 
Si  desolees, 
Nous  allions  la  flute  entonnant 
Dans  ces  vallees? 

"  Que  le  luth  louche  de  nos  doigts 
£t  la  cithare 
Fassent  resonner  de  leurs  voix 
Un  del  barbare  ? 

"  Que  la  harpe  de  qui  le  son 
Toujours  lamente 
Assemble  avec  notre  chanson 
Sa  voix  dolente  ? " 

There  is  also  a  chorus  of  huntsmen  in  "  Hippolyte  "  which 
is  very  delightful  in  parts,  and  extremely  well  arranged.  It 
is  really  a  "  lyrical  composition,"  a  somewhat  rare  thing  prior 
to  the  time  of  Malherbe.  Here  is  the  prayer  of  the  hunters 
to  Diana  before  setting  out  on  their  expedition  : — 

"  O  montagneusei  6  bocagere, 
Aime-fontaines,  porte-rets, 
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Guide  nos  pas  en  tes  forets 

Apres  quelque  biche  legere : 

Que  si  favoriser  te  chaud 

Notre  chasseresse  entreprise, 

Nous  t'appendrons  de  notre  prise 

La  depouille  en  un  chene  haut; 

Et  de  fleurs  les  tenipes  couvertes, 

Sous  I'arbrc  trois  fois  entoure, 

Les  mains  pleines  de  branches  vertes, 

Chanterons  ton  nom  adore. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  chase,  and  its  joys,  the  cunning  of  the  game,  the 
attempts  to  shoot  it,  the  sensations  of  pursuit,  and  the  glow 
of  conquest — all  these  are  given  in  a  series  of  pictures:— 

Lances  par  les  piqueurs  lis  rusent 
Ores  changeant,  ores  croisant, 
Ore  a  I'ecart  se  forpaisant 
D'entre  les  meutes  qu'ils  abusent. 
Ore  ils  cherchent  de  fort  en  fort 
Les  autres  betes  qui  les  doutent, 
Et  de  force  en  leur  lieu  les  boutent 
Pour  se  garantir  de  la  mort. 
La  se  tapissant  contre  terre, 
Les  pieds,  le  nez,  le  ventre  bas, 
Moquent  les  chiens  qui  vont  grand  erre 
Dependant  vainement  leurs  pas. 

And  then  in  the  evening  there  is  the  return  of  the  hunters 
to  the  house,  Diana  herself  quitting  the  forests  to  ascend  once 
more  into  heaven  : — 

''  Quand  le  soir  ferme  la  barrierc 
Aux  chevaux  etables  du  jour, 
Et  que  toi,  Diane,  a  ton  tour 
Commences  ta  longue  carriere ; 
Comme  les  forets  ton  souci, 
Tu  vas  quittant  a  la  nuit  brune, 
Pour  reluire  au  ciel,  belle  lune, 
Lasses  nous  les  quittons  aussi : 
Nous  retournons  charges  de  proie 
En  notre  paisible  maison, 
Ou  soupant  d'une  allegre  joie 
Devorons  notre  venaison." 
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Lastly,  Montchr^tien  as  an  elegist  has  some  verses  in  a 
melancholy  strain  which  are  charming,  whether  he  grows 
tender  over  the  frailness  of  human  life,  as  in  the  following 
lines  which  would  do  honour  to  Racan,  or  even  to 
Malherbe : — 


"  Les  arbres  en  hiver  perdent  leur  chevelure  ; 
Mais  le  printemps  leur  rend  un  feuillage  plus  beau ; 
£t  rhomme  ayant  perdu  ses  fleurs  et  sa  verdure 
Ne  doit  jamais  attendrc  un  second  renouveau. 

"On  ne  peut  rendre  aux  fleurs  leur  couleur  printaniere 
Lorsqu'elles  ont  senti  les  chaleurs  de  Tete; 
Quand  une  fois  la  mort  a  ferme  la  paupiere, 
On  ne  peut  plus  aux  yeux  redonner  leur  clarte  "  ; 

or  whether  he  consoles  mortal  man  by  reminding  him  that  if 
there  is  a  life  which  passes  away  so  quickly,  there  is  yet 
another  that  is  eternal : — 


"  Aucun  avant  la  mort  heureux  ne  se  doit  croire ; 
Car  la  feiicite  n'habite  en  ces  bas  lieux : 
Plus  haut  elle  demeure,  et  nul  ne  voit  sa  gloirc 
Qu'etant  venu  des  cieux  il  ne  retourne  aux  cieux. 

"Celui  qu'elle  re^oit  une  fois  a  sa  table, 
Au  banc  des  immortels  elle  le  fait  asseoir 
Pour  mener  dans  les  cieux  une  vie  agreable 
Et  commencer  un  jour  qui  n'aura  pas  de  soir. 

''  Possesseurs  eternels  des  graces  eternelles 
Vivez  paisiblement  dans  la  maison  de  paix ; 
Le  temps  rendra  tou jours  vos  liesses  nouvelles. 
La  fleur  de  vos  plaisirs  ne  fletira  jamais/* 

About  1600,  perhaps  because  tragedy  ceased  to  be  merely  a 
college  entertainment  and  became  a  public  amusement,  a 
certain  number  of  theatres,  some  built  for  the  purpose, 
some  adapted,  some  permanent,  others  temporary,  were 
established  in  Paris ;  the  regular  drama  of  the  Jodelles 
and  the  Garniers  was  abandoned  for  the  moment,  and 
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of  an  extremely  varied  nature  were  performed.  They  were 
a  species  of  ^^  middle-class  tragedy  *'  written  in  verse,  and 
analogous  to  those  of  La  Chauss6e  in  the  eighteenth  century  or 
the  moralities  of  the  fifteenth  century  without  the  allegones. 
To  this  class  of  play  belong  "  La  Trag^die  fran^aise  a  huit  pcr- 
sonnages  traitant  de  I'amour  d'un  serviteur  pour  sa  maitrcsse " 
of  Jean  Bretog,  a  true  story,  so  our  author  tells  us,  which  he 
had  merely  arranged  as  a  dialogue  for  the  stage  ;  ^  Phila- 
nire,  femme  d'Hippolyte  "  by  Claude  Rouillet,  which  has  also 
the  appearance  of  being  a  true  story,  though  a  very  dis- 
agreeable one;  "Lucelle,"  by  Louis  le  Jars,  "a  tragi- 
comedy in  French  prose,"  a  combination  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  and  even  farce,  very  amusing  in  parts. 

As  examples  of  romantic  tragedies  mention  must  be  made 
of  ^  Akoubar  oi;  la  Loyaut6  trahie "  by  Jacques  du  Hamel, 
a  romance  of  adventure  in  verse  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue; 
the  *^  Portugais  infortunis  "  by  Nicolas  Chretien,  an  imposing 
drama  of  exotic  adventures,  in  verse,  containing  some  very 
touching  episodes ;  "  Tyr  et  Sidon,"  by  Jean  de  Sch^landre, 
an  enormously  long  drama  in  the  Shakespearian  style,  the  , 
greatest  and  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  attempt  in  irregular  and 
romantic  tragedy  before  Victor  Hugo's  "  Cromwell."  , 

Lastly,  between  about  1600  and  1620  the  most  prominent  | 
dramatist  of  the  day  was  Alexandre  Hardy,  the  inexhaustible 
provider  of  plays  for  the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  ;  his  fertility  was 
immense,  some  writers  giving  the  number  of  his  plays  as  two 
hundred,  others  as  four  hundred,  others  again  as  six  hundred. 
But  all  were  wrong,  for  he  himself  never  knew  their  number. 
He  wrote  plays  of  every  imaginable  kind — comedies,  pastorals, 
romantic  dramas,  middle-class  dramas,  and  even — for  he  was 
no  eclectic — regular  tragedies.  He  had  the  feeling  for  the 
drama  and  for  dramatic  stagecraft,  an  elementary  idea,  but  a 
genuine  one,  of  a  plot,  and  a  certain  instinct  for  dramatic 
situations,  but  there  is  no  trace  in  his  works  of  good  taste  or  any 
care  for  style.  If  it  is  a  fiict  that  he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  ^^  Cid,'*  and  declared  that  it  ^^  was  a  very  pleasant  farce,"  the 
charge  of  lack  of  good  taste  must  be  brought  against  his  critial 
powers  as  well  as  against  his  dramas.     Such  fertility,  however, 
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is  a  sufficiently  rare  phenomenon  in  literature  to  preserve  an 
important  place  for  Hardy  in  the  history  of  the  drama.  He 
ends  the  dramatic  period  which  had  begim  with  Jodelle  some 
sixty  years  previously. 

The  course  of  comedy  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  been 
less  brilliant.  First,  it  must  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  revolu- 
tion in  the  history  of  comedy  such  as  took  place  in  that  of  the 
serious  drama.  Comedy  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  does  not  diflFer  essentially  from  the  comedy  of  1530, 
which,  again,  is  very  like  the  earlier  sotie  or  farce.  Thus, 
Jodelle,  about  1555,  wrote  "Eugene,  ou  la  Rencontre,"  and 
^'  Eugene  "  is  a  pure  farce,  which  is  not  more  restrained,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morality,  than  the  most  lively  fiirces  of  the 
early  theatre.  Jacques  Grivin  wrote  "La  Tresoriere"  and 
"  Les  Esbahis,"  which  contain  some  amusing  though  exceed- 
ingly coarse  scenes.  These  plays  are  in  no  wise  superior  to 
the  earlier  plays  either  in  the  study  of  character,  or  even  in  a 
real  study  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  nor  do  they  display  the 
least  attempt  to  study  them. 

Pierre  Larivey  left  a  deeper  impression  on  the  history  of 
comedy.  He  wrote  a  very  large  number  of  comedies,  and 
nothing  but  comedies,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  original  author  of  them.  An  Italian  by 
descent,  an  ecclesiastic,  canon  of  Troyes,  he  knew  Italian 
well,  and  amused  himself  by  translating  into  prose  the 
Italian  comedies  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Most  of  these  have  now  been  recognised  as  translations,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  with  almost  certainty  that  the  others  are 
also  translations,  the  originals  of  which  have  not  yet  been  traced. 
His  nine  plays  were  written  in  very  good  style,  which  is  to  the 
credit  of  Larivey,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  them,  and 
the  language  is  vigorous,  glowing,  and  picturesque.  Moliere 
appears  to  have  known  of  them,  unless,  as  is  much  more 
probable,  he  borrowed  from  the  dramatic  works  imitated  by 
Larivey,  for  the  more  Moliere  is  studied,  the  more  it  is  seen 
how  he  seems  to  have  absorbed  all  the  comic  drama  of  his 
predecessors,  and  to  have  known  and  explored  the  sixteenth 
century  scarcely  at  all. 
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There  is  little  more  to  say  concerning  the  history  of 
comedy  in  the  century  that  produced  Rabelais.  It  is  very 
short,  and  there  is  nothing  striking  in  it.  It  was  only  in  the 
seventeenth  century  that  there  was  to  be  a  complete  revival 
of  the  comic  drama,  which  was  then  to  have  its  brilliant  and 
""     singularly  fruitful  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY 


The  sixteenth  century  is  the  gnratest  period  in  the  history  of 
l^^tellectual  progress  in  France.  We  have  seen  how  the 
inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  pro- 
foundly affected  the  human  mind,  the  first  and  most 
magnificent  results  of  which  were  visible  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  world  was  enlarged  by  the  discovery  of. 
America,  the  domain  of  thought  miraculously  extended  by 
printing,  art  was  popularised  without  being  made  vulgar  by  the 
art  of  engraving — new  lights  had  shone  upon  humanity. 
Printing  produced  the  greatest  intellectual  revolution  the 
world  has  ever  known,  largely  because  it  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  It  created  an  abyss  between 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modern  rimes.  Had  it  been  invented 
sooner  it  would,  of  course,  have  had  an  immense  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  human  mind,  but  it  would  not  have 
separated  so  sharply  the  Middle  Ages  from  the  modern  age, 
for  it  would  have  popularised  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  transition  would  have  been  less  abrupt.  Had  printing, 
on  the  contrary,  been  invented  later  it  would  have  found  the 
books  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  antiquity  in  manuscript  form, 
and  would  have  spread  both,  though  probably  the  former  less 
than  the  latter  ;  but,  invented  just  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  classical  manuscripts  were  flowing  back  from  the  £ast  to 
the  West,  and  exciting  universal  enthusiasm,  printing  began 
its  work  by  popularising  only  the  classics  and  contemporary 
writings,  the  books  of  the  Middle  Ages  remaining  generally  '\/ 
(with  the  exception  of  those  like  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  " 
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which  were  modernised)  in  manuscript,  inconvenient  to  get  at, 
obscure,  forsaken,  forgotten,  and  soon  despised.  Thus  the 
sixteenth  century  was  either  entirely  classical  or  entirely 
modern  ;  traditional  or  carving  out  its  own  path. 

Three  principal  tendencies  were  at  work  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  three  strong  influences  shaped  its  course;  the 
Renaissance,  Humanism,  and  the  Reformation. 

The  Renaissance  is  the  spirit  of  classical  philosophy,  philo- 
sophic freedom  of  thought,  with  tendencies,  it  may  be,  to 
Stoicism,  Epicureanism,  or  Naturalism,  but  always  working, 
more  or  less,  to  establish  an  independent  system  of  morals, 
alien  to  the  Christian  belief.  It  is  the  growing  Rationalism, 
invoking  now  "  Reason,"  now  "  Nature,"  sometimes  both  by 
one  and  the  same  name,  but  always  independent,  in  a  more  or 
less  conscious  manner,  of  the  religious  feeling,  and  above  all, 
of  theological  doctrine.  The  Renaissance,  again,  is  Rabelais, 
Montaigne,  Erasmus,  those  great  ancestors  of  the  Descartes, 
the  Lockes,  and  all  modern  philosophy. 

Humanism  also  is  the  classical  spirit,  but  much  less  bold  and 
ambitious — the  classical  spirit  in  its  artistic  aspect  only; 
jealous  to  imitate,  to  equal,  and  finally  to  surpass  (if  that  is 
possible)  the  magnificent  models  of  beauty  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  men,  and  eager  to  march  in  her  noble  footsteps, 
^  never  ceasing  to  incline  men's  minds  unconsciously  to  imitate 
antiquity,  as  the  mistress  of  perfection,  and  leading  them  to 
dwell,  as  it  were,  in  that  rare  atmosphere  as  in  their  own. 

The  Reformation  was  at  first  a  reaction  against  the  Re- 
\naissance.  Humanism  and  freedom  of  thought,  and  an  attempt 
to  return  to  primitive  Christianity  alone — an  attempt  that  was 
violent,  and  persistent,  and  prolonged  from  Luther  to  Calvin, 
and  from  Calvin  to  Beze,  &c.  But  the  Reformation  really 
contained  within  itself  other  germs  of  free  thought,  because 
being  a  revolt,  and  consequently  claiming  the  right  to  examine 
what  it  had  to  believe,  it  authorised  its  disciples  to  demand  the 
same  right,  which  could  not  be  refused.  Taking  no  heed  of 
authority  itself,  it  created  in  its  midst,  and  against  it,  if 
necessary,  the  tendency  to  accept  no  authority,  to  think 
N  freely    and    independently    on    every    subject.      And    these 
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tendencies  developed  very  quickly,  as  we  know,  after  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  itself. 

Everjrthing,  thus,  at  this  period  helped  to  emancipate  the 
human  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  it.  In  no 
century  have  people  thought  more,  used  their  imagination 
more,  invented  more,  and  never  have  they  thought,  imagined, 
invented,  spoken,  and  written  more  ardently.  It  might  have 
as  its  epitaph  the  one  Dom  Calmet  wrote  for  himself :  '^  Hie 
jacet  qui  multum  legit,  scripsit,  oravit,  utinam  bene.  Amen  '* 
i^  Here  rests  one  who  read,  wrote,  and  spoke  much  ;  well  ?  he 
hopes  so.     Amen  "). 

The  beginnings  of  all  important  things  are  to  be  found  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  not  merely  in  a  state  of  vagueness  ; 
we  have  just  spoken  of  philosophy,  and  Montaigne  and 
Rabelais  are  really  modern  philosophers,  and  many  of  the 
later  ones  have  done  little  but  repeat  them.  All  history  is 
to  be  found  in  Commines,  and  by  this  I  mean  diplomatic 
history,  political  history,  history  in  the  style  of  the  moralists, 
and  also  a  curious  kind  of  philosophy  of  history.  Oratory, 
both  at  the  bar  in  Pasquier  and  in  the  pulpit  in  Calvin,  Du 
Perron,  and  Francis  de  Sales,  emerges  from  its  in&ncy,  and  is 
completely  established,  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  not  till  fifty 
years  later  that  it  again  reached  such  a  height.  Classical 
poetry  was  founded  by  Ronsard  and  his  disciples,  and  had 
attained  such  perfection  of  form  that  later  ages  could  do  no 
more  than  equal  it,  and  the  work  of  progress  simply  consisted 
in  rendering  it  continuous  and  not  retrogressive,  always  a 
difficult  task. 

The  drama  alone  was  not  created  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  does  not  show  any  great  and  manifest  superiority  to  that 
which  preceded  it,  but  still  it  was  organised.  It  assumed  in  this 
century  the  form  and  structure  which  were  destined  to  be 
permanent,  to  which  the  French  spirit,  after  having  abandoned 
them  for  a  rime,  returned  and  maintained  during  two  hundred 
years,  thus  proving  they  were  the  most  suitable  to  the  French 
spirit,  and  only  waited  for  men  of  genius  to  wield  them, 
animate  them,  and  render  them  incomparably  illustrious. 

Even   criticism,  as   we    have  seen,   sprang   into   existence 
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during  this  period  in  the  "  Defense  ct  Illustration,"  the 
**  Prefaces  "  of  Ronsard,  the  "  Arts  poitiques  "  of  Sibilct, 
Pelletier,  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  modern  French  language 
was  established  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  was  never  before 
established.  Of  course — ^and  we  are  glad  it  should  be  so— the 
French  language  will  continue  to  change  as  every  language 
must,  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  dead  language ;  but  these  changes 
will  be  much  less  frequent,  as  always  happens  after  the  classical 
centuries  in  which  men  of  great  genius  have,  relatively  speak- 
ing, fixed  the  language  they  used.  Thus  the  writers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  the  first  that  a  modern  man  of  average 
education  can  read  without  study  or  difficulty. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  sixteenth  century  in  France  is 
seen  to  be,  above  all  others,  the  creative  century. 


PART  V 
THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURT 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   POETS    FROM    1600-1630 

The  poetical  movement  was  very  vigorous  and  even  enthusiastic 
during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  particularly 
during  the  first  half  of  this  period,  because  later,  on  the  one 
hand  the  great  prose  writers  attracted  considerable  attention, 
while  on  the  other  the  poetical  movement  itself  was  some- 
what concentrated  in  the  drama,  to  the  detriment  of  poetry 
properly  so  called. 

The  poets  from  about  1610  to  1630  are  very  curious.  It 
must  not  be  believed — because  of  the  great  name  of  Malherbe 
— that  they  form  a  classical  school.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
literature  from  1600  to  1630  was  a  romantic  literature,  and 
poetry  especially  was  romantic  poetry  dominated  by  imagina- 
tion, caprice,  and  fantasy  often  of  a  disordered  kind.  Malherbe 
stands  alone,  hardly  followed  by  more  than  one  or  two  dis- 
ciples, themselves  very  independent ;  oddly  enough,  as  some- 
times happens  in  literature,  he  did  found  a  school,  and  a  very 
important  school,  but  forty  years  or  so  after  his  death. 

Let  us  begin  with  him  and  his  followers,  always  remem- 
bering that  during  his  lifetime  they  were  in  the  minority. 
Malherbe  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  1555;  he  had  been  the  contemporary  of  the  Pleiad e,  of 
Du  Bartas  and  D'Aubign^,  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  of 
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Desportes  and  Bertaut.  He  had  begun  by  being  a  poet 
of  the  Petrarchan  and  "  precious  "  school,  as  almost  every- 
body else  was,  and  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  see  how 
easily  Malherbe  might  have  been  a  ^^  romantic,"  and  a  very 
brilliant  one,  if  he  had  so  desired.  '*  Les  Larmes  de  Saint- 
Pierre,'*  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  poet  Tansillo,  contains 
some  very  ridiculous  passages  full  of  affectation  and  pomposity, 
but  also  some  very  striking  ones  of  true  beauty,  and  Chinier 
was  not  wrong  in  declaring  that  *'as  versification  it  was  a 
masterpiece."     Verses  like  these  are  perfect  : — 

"On  voit  par  ta  rigueur  tant  de  blondes  jeunesses, 
Tant  de  riches  grandeurs,  tant  d'heureuses  vieillesses, 
En  fuyant  le  trepas,  au  trepas  arriver ; 
£t  celui  qui,  chetif,  aux  miseres  succombe, 
Sans  vouloir  autre  bien  que  le  bien  de  la  tombe, 
N'ayant  qu'un  jour  a  vivre,  il  ne  peut  Tachever." 

The  paraphrase  of  the  lines  of  Prudentius  on  the  massacre 
of  the  innocents:  "Salvete,  flores  martyrum"  (Hail,  flowers 
of  the  martyrs),  is  absolutely  exquisite  : — 

"  Que  je  porte  d'cnvie  a  la  troupe  innocente. 
De  ceux  qui,  massacres  d'une  main  violente 
Virent  des  le  matin  leur  beau  jour  accourci ! 
Le  fer  qui  les  tua  leur  donna  cette  grace 
Que,  si  de  faire  bien  lis  n'eurent  pas  Tespace, 
lis  n'eurent  pas  le  temps  de  faire  mal  aussi. 

***** 
De  ces  jeunes  guerriers  la  troupe  vagabonde 
Allait  courre  fortune  aux  orages  du  monde, 
£t  deja  pourvoguer  abandonnait  le  bord, 
Quant  Taguet  d'un  pirate  arreta  leur  voyage ; 
Mais  leur  sort  fut  si  bon  que,  d'un  meme  naufrage, 
lis  se  virent  sous  I'onde  et  se  virent  au  port. 

***** 
Ce  furent  de  beaux  lis,  qui,  mieux  que  la  nature, 
Mclant  a  leur  blancheur  Tincarnate  peinture 
Que  tira  de  leur  sein  le  couteau  criminel, 
Devant  que  d'un  hiver  la  tempete  et  I'orage 
A  leur  teint  delicat  pussent  faire  dommage, 
S'en  allerent  fleurir  au  printemps  eternel." 
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Malhcrbe  was  possibly  the  only  person  who  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  poetical  beginnings.  Perhaps,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  in  consequence  of  his  intercourse  with 
Du  Vair,  more  probably  on  account  of  his  own  views,  he 
began  to  despise  all  the  spurious  beauties  of  contemporary 
poetry,  to  condemn  Desportes,  to  sirik^jout  three-quarters  of 
what  Ronsard  had  written,  and  then  all  Ronsard's  work, 
out  of  bravado  ;  towards  Bertaut  alone  did  he  show  any 
indulgence.  He  drew  up  a  poetical  code  of  laws  of  extreme 
severity,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  points  : — 
Poetry  must  be  more  ^'  rational,"  that  is  to  say,  all 
obscurity,  carelessness,  triviality,  and  false  imagination  must 
be  proscribed. 

Obscurity  arises  from  careless  composition — a  work  or 
art  must  be  written  with  extreme  care,  and  nothing 
must  be  left  to  chance— or  from  doubtful  grammar  (every 
sentence  must  be  thoroughly  clear) — or  from  awkward 
inversions,  therefore  no  inversions  must  be  used. 

Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  diffuseness  ;  to  attain  perfect 
clearness  the  style  must  be  concise,  terse,  and  vigorous  (that 
is  why  he  has  a  weakness  for  Bertaut). 

Again,  triviality  is  carelessness.  This  fact  must  be  tho- 
roughly understood  :  '  the  popular  style  is  clear,  frank,  and 
direct,  therefore  it  is  good.  It  is  because  of  this  it  appeals 
to  the  porters  in  the  grain  market  as  well  as  to  the  masters 
of  our  language.  But  in  the  matter  of  words  he  makes  a 
choice.  He  does  not  care  about  archaic  expressions  as 
Ronsard  does,  nor  ^^  dialects,"  nor  technical  words,  such  as, 
again,  Ronsard  loves. 

As  to  &lse  imagination — this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cold 
allegories  so  esteemed  by  the  poets  of  early  France,  which  the 
Plciade^id  not  condemn,  which  D'Aubigni  so  lavishly  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  far-fetched  and  long-drawn-out  metaphors 
which  show  how  the  author  has  laboured  over  his  words  and 
how  artificial  his  style  is.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  abuse  of  wit, 
and  even  of  wit  in  poetry,  wit  Tieing  a  game,  not  an  emotion 
or  a  spontaneous  outburst. 

Contradictory  as  it  is — although  he  does  not  perceive  it — he 
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supports  the  use  of  mythology,  which  is  the  most  artificial  of 
all  types  of  imagination. 

Briefly,  Malherbe's  doctrine  is  an  attempt  (not  to  proscribe, 

as  he   believed  it  to  be)  to  improve  and  purify  the  classical 

(doctrine  already   found   in   Ronsard.      Malherbe    is,  indeed, 

'  Ronsard    continued,  Ronsard   improved  upon,  Ronsard  com- 

,  bated.      First  of  all,  Ronsard  continued  :    tendency  towards 

the  lofty,  towards  majestic  and  severe  poetry,  imposing  literary 

styles,  contempt  for  the  minor  kinds  of  writing,  liking  for 

mythology.     We  see   him  as  a  Ronsard  improved  upon  in 

his  desire  for  less  prolixity,  less  negligence,  fewer  inversions 

(Ronsard   had   always  objected   to   these),  less  imitations,— 

Malherbe   expresses   disapproval    of  "ancient    rubbish,"  but 

Horace  is  his  "breviary." 

Ronsard  is  certainly  combated  :  language  must  be  drawn 
from  its  true  source,  it  must  be  very  severe,  very  sober,  not 
"pretentious,"  not  superfluous,  contenting  itself  with  a 
restricted  inheritance,  but  knowing  how  to  draw  from  it 
expressions  of  true  beauty. 

With  regsird  to  metre  Malherbe  i&  still  more  severe.  The 
caesura  "must  be  strictly  marked,  there  must  be  no  enjamhe- 
menty  no  rhymes,  nor  even  assonances  of  the  caesura  with  the 
end  of  the  line  ;  the  caesura  must  fall  at  the  sixth  syllable  of 
the  Alexandrine  line,  at  the  fourth  of  the  decasyllabic,  at  the 
foiu-th  of  the  octosyllabic,  and  nowhere  else.  Thus  this 
charming  line  of  Desportes  is  proscribed  : — 

"  O  propos  I  qui  sonnez  toujours  |  a  mes  oreilles  1 " 

because  "^«i  sonnez  toujours "  go  together  (he  is  quite  right  and 
scans  correctly),  and  thus  the  caesura  is  destroyed  (the  csesura 
of  the  hemistich,  it  is  true,  but  the  line  is  divided  otherwise, 
and  in  a  way  that  greatly  pleases  us). 

In  the  six-line  stanzas  there  must  be  a  pause  after  the  third 
line  clearly  marked  ;  in  verses  of  ten  lines  there  must  be  a 
well-marked  pause  after  the  fourth ;  a  half  pause  perceptible 
after  the  sixth. 

All  these  famous  rules  which   are   to  be  found  scattered 
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about  in  the  letters  of  Malherbe,  in  the  "  Life  of  Malhcrbe  " 
by  Racan,  and  especially  in  Malherbe's  commentary  on 
DcsporteSy  were  really  so  much  a  part  of  the  poetical  tempera- 
ment of  the  French,  so  to  say,  that  instinctively  the  poets 
before  Malherbe  had  followed  them,  and  after  his  time  French 
poetry  followed  them  almost  invariably  until  the  present  day, 
when,  owing  to  the  influence  of  instrumental  music,  a  new 
poetical  code,  not  really  very  different  at  bottom,  but 
allowing  and  desiring  more  shades  and  less  uniformity  and 
regularity  in  rhyme,  has  gradually  been  established  among  the 
French. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  Malherbe  followed 
superstitiously  the  rules  that  he  laid  down.  He  nearly  always 
followed  them,  and  thus  gave  an  excellent  example ;  he  cast 
them  on  one  side  at  his  risk  and  peril  when  he  believed  an 
effect  was  to  be  produced  which  could  only  be  obtained  by 
irregularity.  He  dislikes  inversions,  not  without  reason,  but 
he  writes  : — 

"  La  %t  perdent  ces  noms  de  maitres  de  la  terra, 
D'arbitres  de  la  paix,  de  foudres  de  la  guerre. 
Comme  ils  n'ont  plus  de  sceptre,  ils  n'ont  plus  de  flatteurs, 
Et  tombeni  avec  eux  d'une  chute  commune 
Tous  ceux  que  la  Fortune 
Faisait  leurs  serviteurs." 

He  does  not  always  divide  the  line,  and  especially  the  verse, 
with  the  mathematical  regularity  he  lays  down  ;  he  proscribes 
allegories,  yet  sometimes  he  makes  use  of  them,  and  so  forth. 
Yet  he  is  quite  right  both  in  his  rules  and  in  his  practice  ; 
Hterary  rules  are  always  general  rules,  which  include  all  the 
exceptions  which  good  taste  demands,  hence  it  results  that  the 
great  rule  of  all  is  to  have  good  taste.  He  certainly  possessed 
that,  as  well  as  genius,  and  a  very  fertile  genius,  of  a  sober 
kind,  not  only  deliberately  so,  but  naturally  ;  it  was  singularly 
powerful,  nevertheless,  vigorous  and  brilliant.  He  had  the 
feeling  for  simple  grandeur,  and  the  instinct  that  the  grandeur 
dreamed  of  by  Ronsard  could  only  shine  forth  in  an  extreme 
simplicity.     Let  us  admit  frankly  that  he  approximated  poetry 
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to  prose  as  a  reaction  against  Ronsard,  who  had  made  the 
distinction  too  great.  He  desired  a  poetical  style  which 
should  be  pure,  clear,  concise,  vigorous,  very  harmonious, 
which  admitted  figures  of  speech,  but  discreetly  and  rarely, 
and  where  prose,  properly  so-called,  provided  it  was  rhetorical, 
would  admit  them.  In  the  main  he  is  an  orator  with  some  of' 
the  qualities  of  imagination  and  ^^ vision"  which  make  the r 
poet.  He  has  rhythm  above  all.  The  opening  lines  of  all  his 
poems  are  beauti^l,  and  this  is  one  of  the  signs  by  which  the 
lyrical  poet  can  be  at  once  recognised.  Lebrun,  a  somewhat 
antiquated  poet  even  in  his  own  time,  but  a  good  critic,  said 
at  a  later  date  : — 

''II  faut  que  des  hauteurs  du  sublime  Helicon 
Le  premier  trait  que  lance  un  poete  lyrique 
Soit  une  fleche  d'ApoUon." 

And  that  is  always  the  case  with  Malherbe ;  he  is  capable, 
not  always,  but  very  often,  after  these  enchanting  and  alluring 
beginnings,  of  sustaining  this  initial  vigour  and  flight  during 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  strophes,  as  in  the  seventh  ode,  "  Assez  dc 
funestes  batailles.  .  .  .'* 

What  is  still  more  beautiful  in  Malherbe  is  the  plenitude  of 
his  verse,  its  firmness,  stability  and  "stiflfhess,"  using  the 
word  in  a  favourable  sense,  which  impress  the  mind  with  the 
feeling  of  a  closely  woven  material,  strong  yet  brilliant : — 

''C'est  en  la  paix  que  toutes  choses 
Succedent  selon  nos  desirs; 
Comme  au  printemps  naissent  les  roses, 
En  la  paix  naissent  les  plaisirs. 
EUe  met  les  pompes  aux  villes, 
Donne  aux  champs  les  moissons  fertiles, 
Et  de  la  majeste  des  lois. 
Appuyant  les  pouvoirs  supremes, 
Fait  demeurer  les  diademes 
Fermes  sur  la  tete  des  rois." 

He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  overload  his  verse  with  new  and 
original  images.      He  takes   the   most  natural   ones,  but  he 
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elevates  them  by  perfection  of  detail  and  the  solemn  richness  of 
his  mode  of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  rejects 
an  ingenious  comparison  as  long  as  it  is  a  just  one  : — 

"Qui  ne  voit  encore  a  cettc  heure 
Tous  les  infideles  cerveaux 
Dent  la  fortune  est  la  meilleure 
Ne  chercher  que  troubles  nouveaux, 
Et  ressembler  a  ces  fontaines, 
Dont  les  conduites  souterraines, 
Passent  par  un  plomb  si  gate, 
Que  toujours  ayant  quelque  tare, 
Au  meme  temps  qu'on  les  repare, 
L'eau  s*enfuit  d*un  autre  cote  ? " 

He  has  scarcely  any  delicate  sensibility  or  any  feeling  for 
nature.  Four  strophes  of  the  "  Consolation  a  Du  Perier," 
spoiled  by  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  one  verse  from  the  "  Bords 
de  rOrne,**  must  not  deceive  us  ;  but  he  had  the  strongest 
feeling  for  elevated  lyrical  poetry  of  an  impersonal  nature, 
consecrated,  like  Pindar's  and  most  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  to  the 
expression  of  lofty  general  ideas,  religious,  moral,  or  patriotic, 
and  endowing  them  with  the  lyrical  form  and  the  lyrical 
rhythm. 

Some  peculiarities  of  metre  are  to  be  commented  upon  in 
this  great  metrician.  He  has  written  nine-syllable  lines,  as 
Ronsard  did,  and  perhaps  in  these  he  has  discovered  the  true 
rhythm  : — 

"  L'air  est  plein  |  d'une  haleine  de  roses. 
Tous  les  vents  |  tiennent  leurs  bouches  closes  .  .  . 
Toute  chose  |  aux  delices  conspire 
Mettez  vous  j  en  voire  humeur  de  rire." 

He  has  written  eleven-syllabled  lines,  hendecasyllablcs,  as 
Du  Bellay  advised,  but  they  are  false  hendecasyllablcs,  the 
sixth  syllable  being  always  a  silent  e  which  is  lost  in  the  pause 
of  the  hemistich,  the  hendecasyllable  becoming  really,  as  far  as 
the  ear  is  concerned,  a  line  of  ten  syllables  with  the  csesura  in 
the  middle. 

25 
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"  Plus  je  le  sappli(e),  moins  ai  dc  mercy  .  .  . 
En  vous  seule  on  trouv(e)  qu'il  gelc  toujours  .  .  . 
Tant  soit-il  extrem(e)  ne  vous  emeut  pas  .  .  . 
M'oter  resperanc(e)  de  rien  obtenir  .  .  . 
Plus  ma  resistanc(e)  montre  sa  vertu  .  .  . 
Quand  j'aime  sans  pein(e)  j'aime  lachement  .  .  . 
Je  suis  a  Rodant(e)  ;  je  veux  mourir  sien.  ..." 

Malherbe,  although  he  was  not  followed  by  many  disciples, 
was  so  greatly  respected  that  he  exercised  at  once  a  great 
influence  on  the  French  language.  Vaugeias  is  his  pupil,  and 
acknowledges  it ;  so  did  Balzac.  Not  only  did  Malherbe 
get  rid  of  colloquialisms  in  the  language,  but  he  strengthened 
it  by  condensing  it  in  *'  la  clartd  de  ce  tour  heureux,"  which 
Boileau  admired  so  much.  Simply  considering  him  as  a  poet 
he  is  the  most  fertile,  the  most  vigorous,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  brilliant  of  our  lyrical  poets. 

His  school,  properly  speaking,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
was  a  restricted  one.  He  had,  in  truth,  but  three  disciples, 
the  one  slavish  and  lacking  in  talent,  Colomby  ;  the  second 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  but  independent- 
minded  and  indeed  owing  him  but  little,  Maynard ;  and 
the  third,  highly  gifted,  but  quite  undisciplined,  and  who 
really  owed  him  nothing,  and  is  more  a  fascinated  friend  than 
a  disciple,  Racan. 

Maynard  was  born  in  1582  ;  the  son  of  a  councillor  in  the 
Toulouse  Assembly,  he  was  secretary  to  Queen  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  who  gave  him  subjects  to  put  into  verse,  saying  that 
'^  he  was  an  excellent  craftsman,  who  knew  how  to  set  stones 
admirably."  He  was  very  much  the  fashion  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  friend  of  Desportes,  Rignier,  and,  above 
all,  Malherbe.  He  did  not  always  agree  with  Malherbe,  notably 
in  the  pause  to  be  observed  in  the  strophes.  He  wrote  irregular 
sonnets — that  is  to  say,  sonnets  in  which  the  two  quatrains  did 
not  conform  to  the  regular  rhyme  scheme.  "  But  these  arc 
not  sonnets,*'  people  objected.  "  Very  well,  then,  they  are 
epigrams,  and  there's  an  end  of  it !  *'  He  went  on  a  journey 
to  Rome  with  an  ambassador.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retired  to  his  office  as  president  of  the  bailiwick  of  Aurillac, 
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very  morose,  very  bitter  against  the  injustice  of  men,  really 
unbearable  in  the  complaints  he  addressed  to  Chapelain, 
Balzac,  and  Gomberville,  seeking  to  obtain  the  goodwill  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  could  not  endure  him,  raging  against 
his  small  means,  and  writing,  with  fialse  resignation,  on  the 
door  of  his  little  country  house  : — 

"  Las  d'esperer  et  de  me  plaindre 
Du  peuple,  des  grands,  et  du  sort, 
Cast  ici  que  j'attends  la  mort 
Sans  la  desirer  ni  la  craindre." 

He  was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pierre  Corneille  in  1646.  For  once  in  his  life 
Malherbe  showed  little  taste  when  he  declared  that  Maynard 
was  badly  equipped  for  epigram,  as  he  lacked  pungency ;  for 
it  was  exactly  in  epigram  that  Maynard  succeeded  best.  He 
says  much  that  is  most  amusing  and  entertaining,  quite  by  the 
way,  as  for  example : — 

"  La  faveur  des  princes  est  morte  ; 
Malherbe,  en  notre  age  brutal, 
Pegase  est  un  cheval  qui  porte 
Les  poetes  a  I'hopital." 

Cunningly  and  at  length  he  emphasises  the  point,  then  he 
casts  it  on  one  side,  then  he  returns  to  it  in  a  delightfully  cruel 
manner  : — 

"Ce  que  ta  plume  produit 
Est  couvert  dc  trop  de  voiles ; 
Ton  discours  est  une  nuit 
Veuve  de  lune  et  d'etoiles. 
Mon  ami,  chasse  bien  loin 
Cette  noire  rhetorique; 
Tes  ouvrages  ont  besoin 
D'un  devin  qui  les  explique. 
Si  ton  esprit  veut  cacher 
Les  belles  choses  qu'il  pense, 
Dis-moi  qui  peut  t'crapecher 
De  te  servir  du  silence  ? 
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Some  of  his  poems  are  portraits,  and  the  vogue  for  the 
portrait  which  was  to  become  so  universal,  so  prolonged  until 
it  reached  its  great  glory  in  La  B  my  ere,  may  be  considered 
as  dating  from  him.  A  novelist,  a  provincial  magistrate,  a 
pretentious  old  man — ^these  are  some  of  the  characters  one 
finds,  freely  scattered  about,  in  his  shorter  poems. 

His  odes  possess  something  of  Malherbe*s  fulness  and 
happy  gift  of  expression,  but  nothing  of  his  vigour.  They 
are  very  cold.  He  has  left  a  few  beautiful  elegies ;  one  of 
them  entitled  "La  Belle  Vieille"  had  a  great  reputation  in  his 
lifetime,  and  it  still  affords  singular  pleasure.  He  addresses  a 
lady  whom  he  claims  to  have  loved  all  his  life  : — 

"Je  sais  de  quels  regrets  il  faut  que  je  t'honore, 
Et  mes  ressentiments  ne  Font  pas  viole. 
Si  quelquefois  j'ai  dit  le  soin  qui  me  devote, 
C'est  a  des  confidens  qui  n'ont  jamais  parle.  .  .> . 

''  L'ame  pleine  d'amour  et  de  melancolie 
Et  couche  sur  des  fleurs  et  sous  des  Grangers, 
J'ai  montre  ma  blessure  aux  deux  mers  d'ltalie 
Et  fuit  dire  ton  nom  aux  echos  etrangers.  .  .  . 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  d'aujourd'hui  que  je  suis  ta  conquete : 
Huit  lustres  ont  suivi  le  jour  que  tu  m'as  pris; 
Et  j'ai  fidelement  aime  ta  belle  tete 
Sous  des  cheveux  chatains  et  sous  des  cheveux  grts." 

This  pupil  of  Malherbe  had  something  which  Malherbe 
himself  lacked — ^sprightly  wit  and  sensuous  feeling,  but  he 
possessed  nothing  of  what  constituted  Malherbe's  superior 
genius. 

Racan,  separated  from  Malherbe  in  character  and  turn  of 
mind,  resembles  him  in  that  he  is  a  great  poet.  A  man 
^of  slight  education,  knowing  but  little  Latin  ;  a  page,  then  a 
soldier,  a  friend  of  Malherbe's  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  slightly 
ridiculous  in  his  adoration,  he  withdrew  at  the  age  of  forty,  in 
1628,  to  his  estates  in  Touraine,  whence  he  only  emerged  to 
go  to  the  French  Academy  sometimes.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age  in   1670. 
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He  left  j>ehind  him  a  kind  of  incoherent  drama  called  "  Les 
Bergeritt'*  which  contains  some  admirable  passages,  some 
languishing  odes,  stanzas,  sonnets,  translations  of  the  Psalms, 
a  "  Vie  dc  Malherbe,'*  «  Lettres,"  &c.  His  verses  are  his  best 
work  ;  the  feeling  for  nature  is  very  strong  in  him,  as  indeed 
—whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary  by  those  who  have 
only  read  Boileau— it  is  in  most  of  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Everybody  knows  his  charming  lines  on  "La 
Retraite,"  "Tirsis,  il  feut  penser  a  feire  la  retraitc.'*  He  has 
other  reveries  in  the  presence  of  rural  scenery  which  are 
exquisite : — 

"  La  nuit  viendra  bientot  mettre  fin  a  nos  peines  ; 
Les  ombres  des  coteaux  s'allongent  dans  les  plaines; 
Deja  de  toutes  parts  les  laboureurs  lasses 
Trainent  devers  les  bourgs  les  coutres  renverses." 

He  welcomes  the  coming  of  Spring  in  a  triumphal  song, 
iuU  of  mirth  and  joyous  exultation  : — 

"  Deja  les  fleurs  qui  bourgeonnent 
Rajeunissent  les  vergers ; 
Tous  les  echos  ne  resonnent 
Que  de  chansons  de  bergers; 
Les  ris,  lesjeux  et  la  danse 
Sont  partout  en  abondance  ; 
Les  delices  ont  leur  tour. 
La  tristesse  se  retire 
Et  personne  ne  soupire 
S'il  ne  soupire  d'amour." 

He  lacks  neither  strength  nor  vigour;  in  his  odes  there 
is  a  passage  which  approaches  the  sublime.  Not  only  mj^y 
Racan's  "Consolation"  addressed  to  M.  de  Bellegarde  be 
compared  with  Malherbe's  "Consolation"  to  M.  du  P&ier, 
but  it  is  at  times  superior  to  it.  Racan  bids  M.  de  Bellegarde 
consider  that  his  dead  brother  must  view  the  miserable  world 
he  has  left  without  any  regret : — 
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"  Mais  puisque  ses  travaux  ont  trouve  leur  asile, 
Oublie  en  sa  faveur  cette  plainte  inutile 
Dont  rinjuste  longueur  traverse  les  plaisirs. 
Crois-tu  que,  jouissant  d'une  paix  si  profonde, 
II  voulut  a  present  que  selon  tes  desirs 
Le  ciel  le  renvoyat  aux  miseres  du  monde  ? 

4e  «  «  i(c  :|e 

II  volt  ce  que  I'Olympe  a  de  plus  merveilleux: 
II  y  voit  a  ses   pieds  ccs  flambeaux  orgueilleux 
Qui  tournent  a  leur  gre  la  Fortune  et  sa  roue, 
Et  voit  comme  fourmis  marcher  nos  legions. 
Dans  ce  petit  amas  de  poussiere  et  de  boue 
Dont  notre  vanite  fait  tant  de  regions." 

He  possessed,  above  everything  else,  an  indescribable  sense 
of  harmony ;  his  rhythm,  as  well  as  his  words,  is  descriptive. 
No  one  in  the  whole  of  French  literature,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  La. Fontaine,  has  surpassed  him  in  this  gift.  He  was  a 
very  simple  man,  whose  sincerity  breathes  in  each  line.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  of  beings  who  sing  as  easily  as  they  breathe, 
and  that  gives  to  all  his  work,  even  to  the  inferior  parts,  some- 
thing deliciously  spontaneous,  fresh,  and  pleasing,  which  en- 
chants, and  retains  its  hold  on  our  affections.  One  quite 
understands  how  the  staunch  partisans  of  the  "Natural" 
school,  the  poets  of  1660,  have  always  linked  his  name  with 
Malherbe's.  They  have  never  failed  to  do  so.  Boilcau 
writes : — 

"  Racan  pourrait  chanter  a  defaut  d'un  Homere  .  .  . 
A  Malherbe,  a  Racan  pr6ferer  Theopbile  ! " 

And  La  Fontaine  says  :  — 

"Ces  deux  rivaux  d' Horace,  heritiers  de  sa  lyre, 
Disciples  d'Apollon,  nos  maitres,  four  mieux  dire,'* 

which  is  not  modest,  but  certainly  correct.     And  again  he 
says : — 

**  Malherbe  avec  Racan  parmi  les  chceurs  des  anges 
Ont  emporte  leur  lyre,  et  j'espere  qu'un  jour, 
J'entendrai  leur  concerts  au  celeste  sejour." 
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Indeed,  no  two  poets  have  been  more  the  complements  of  one 
another  than  Racan  and  Malherbe,  the  former  having  all  the 
simple  and  amiable  graces  to  which  the  other  rarely  attains, 
the  latter  all  the  great  flights  of  imagination  and  the  imposing 
magnificence  which  his  friend  was  incapable  of  except  by 
chance.  The  two  arc,  indeed,  the  **  masters  and  guides "  of 
the  classical  school  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Around  them  and  after  them,  until  1830,  flourished  a 
literature,  and  especially  a  poetical  literature,  which  was  by  no 
means  classical.  Th&)phile  de  Viau,  whose  reputation  vras  so 
great,  who  was  often  put  forward  in  opposition  to  Malherbe, 
whom  at  the  end  of  the  century  La  Bruyere  compared  with 
Malherbe,  to  the  advantage  of  Malherbe  it  is  true,  but  still 
recognising  him  as  possessing  very  great  talent,  was  an  irregular, 
careless,  thoughtless  poet,  often  diffuse,  but  gifted  with  the 
most  delightful  imagination  in  the  world. 

He  lived  an  irregular,  even  profligate  kind  of  life,  though 
not  so  bad  probably  as  his  enemies  were  so  anxious  for  people 
to  believe — a  very  short  one,  for  he  died  at  the  age  when 
Malherbe  began  to  write.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  taste 
was  not  yet  sure  and  formed  when  he  wrote  ^^Pyrame  et 
Thisbe,"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  loved  epigrams,  and 
Bertaut's  are  quite  reasonable  compared  with  his.  But  he 
wrote  other  things  besides  "  Pyrame  et  Thisbe,**  and  did  not 
always  make  epigrams.  Indeed  his  more  formal  poems,  his 
serious  odes  are  not  pointed  enough.  In  truth  he  was  a  writer 
of  varying  moods  and  tastes  ;  he  was  a  philosophical  poet  in  ^^  La 
Mort  de  Socrate,'*  a  "  precious  "  poet  in  **  Pyrame,'*  a  poet  of 
the  school  of  Malherbe  in  his  odes.  Often  he  is  a  virtuoso  who 
accommodates  himself  to  his  instrument,  instead  of  accommo- 
dating it  to  him.  Where  he  is  really  himself,  and  of  great 
merit,  is  in  his  elegiac  poems.  The  lover  Th&)phile  and  the 
rustic^  Th&>phile  are  sometimes  delightful.  As  an  example 
of  Theophile  the  lover  read  this  pleasing  poem  on  the  slumber 
of  a  beloved  one  : — 


"  Le  sommeil,  aise  de  t'avoir, 
Empeche  tes  yeux  de  me  voir 
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Et  te  retient  dans  son  empire 
Avec  si  peu  de  liberie 
Que  ton  esprit  tout  arrete 
Ne  murmure  ni  ne  respire. 


La  rose  en  rendant  son  odeur, 
Le  soieil  donnant  son  ardeur, 
Diane  et  le  char  qui  la  trsune, 
Une  Naiade  dedans  I'eau, 
Et  les  Graces  dans  un  tableau, 
Font  plus  de  bruit  que  ton  haleine. 


La  je  soupire  aupres  de  toi 
Et  considerant  comme  quoi 
Ton  oeil  si  doucement  repose, 
Je  m'ecrie :  O  ciel,  peux-tu  bien 
Tirer  d'une  si  belle  chose 
Un  si  cruel  mal  que  le  mien  ? " 

But  it  is,  above  all,  in  the  descriptions  of  nature  that 
Th6ophile  shows  himself  at  his  best.  La  Bruyere  was  quite 
right  in  his  judgment  when  he  said  that  if  Malhcrbc  wrote 
the-  history  of  nature,  Thtephile  made  a  romance  of  it. 
Whether  he  describes,  as  in  "  La  Maison  de  Sylvie,**  nature 
highly  cultivated — park,  gardens,  ornamental  lakes,  &c.— H)r 
whether  in  more  rural  nature,  he  paints  the  hills  gilded  with 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  vines,  the  ripe  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  the  fruits  on  the  walls  in  his  native  land,  he  is  minute, 
even  a  trifle  petty,  "  he  feeds  on  details,**  as  La  Bruycre  says 
He  describes  unimportant  matters  inde&tigably  and  insatiably, 
and  this  shows  that  he  is  a  keen  observer,  and  loves  to  observe 
nature.  One  perceives  that  he  feels  profoundly  the  charm  of 
what  he  has  described,  and  he  has  happy  turns  of  expression 
which  the  greatest  poets  might  envy.  Those  poems  of  his 
which  are  most  often  quoted — "  Le  Matin  **  and  "  La 
Solitude** — ^are  in  feet,  what  is  rare,  the  most  worthy  of 
being  quoted.  The  "  Matin  '*  is  a  scries  of  little  pictures, 
or  rather  hasty  impressions,  given  somewhat  concisely,  but 
very  accurately  : — 
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La  chamie  ecorche  la  plaine ; 
Le  bouvier  qui  suit  ies  sillons 
Prcsse  de  voix  et  d'aiguillons 
Le  couple  de  boeufs  qu'il  entraine. 

***** 

Alix  apprete  son  fuseau  ; 
Sa  mere,  qui  lui  fait  sa  tache, 
Presse  le  chanvre  qu'clle  attache 
A  sa  quenouille  de  roseau. 

***** 

Une  confuse  violence 
Trouble  le  calme  de  la  nuit, 
Et  la  lumiere  avcc  le  bruit 
Dissipe  I'ombre  et  le  silence. 


Le  forgeron  est  au  fourneau  : 
Oh  I  comme  le  charbon  s'allume  ! 
Le  fer  rouge  dessus  I'enclume 
Etincelle  sous  le  marteau. 


Cette  chandelle  semble  morte, 

Le  jour  la  fait  evanouir  : 

Le  soleil  vient  nous  eblouir. 

Vois  qu'il  passe  au  travers  de  la  porte. 

***** 

II  est  jour  :  levons-nous,  Phillis ; 
AUons  a  notre  jardinage 
Voir  s'il  est,  comme  ton  visage, 
Seme  de  roses  et  de  lis." 


"La  Solitude,**  after  this  beautiful  beginning — 


"  Dans  ce  val  solitaire  et  sombre, 
Le  cerf  qui  brame  au  bruit  de  Teau, 
Penchant  ses  yeux  dans  le  ruisseau, 
S'amuse  a  regarder  son  ombre" — 


is  a  trifle  wearisome  ;  but  charming  and  original  lines,  such  as 
have  never  before  been  written,  delight  us  at  intervals — 
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"  Un  froid  et  tenebreux  silence 
Dort  a  Tombre  de  ces  ormeaux 
Mon  Dieu  1  que  tes  cheveux  me  plaisent 
lis  s'ebattent  dessus  ton  front, 
£t  les  voyant  beaux  comme  ils  sont, 
Je  suis  jaloux  quand  ils  te  baisent  .  .  . 
Prete-moi  ton  sein  pour  y  boire 
Des  odeurs  qui  m'embaumeront ; 
Ainsi  mes  sens  se  pameront. 
Dans  les  lacs  de  tes  bras  d'ivoire  . 
Je  baignerai  mes  mains  folatres 
Dans  les  ondes  de  tes  cheveux." 


It  is  delightful  to  come  across  such  picturesque  lines, 
called  by  the  English  from  the  eighteenth  century  romantic^ 
which  are  very  frequent  in  Ronsard,  D'Aubignd,  and  Racan, 
but  have  since  become  rare  : — 


"  Une  sauvage  horreur  qui,  dans  Tombre  des  bois, 
Des  chiens  avec  le  cor  anime  les  abois." 


He  is  sometimes  a  romantic  poet  with  all  the  extravagances  ot 
modern  romanticism.  This  is  rare,  but  it  must  be  noted  as  a 
tendency  ;  thus  he  describes  a  kind  of  nightmare  which  one 
might  almost  think  w4s  imitated  or  taken  from  the  ^^  Albertus" 
of  Th&)phile  Gautier : — 


"  Un  corbeau  devant  moi  croasse ; 
Une  ombre  ofiFusque  mes  regards, 
Traversant  I'endroit  ou  je  passe; 
Les  pieds  faillent  a  mon  cheval, 
Mon  laquais  tombe  du  haut  mal ; 
J'entends  craqueter  le  tonnerre ; 
Un  esprit  se  presente  a  moi ; 
J'ay  Charon  qui  m'appelle  a  soi; 
Je  vois  le  centre  de  la  terre. 
Ce  ruisseau  remonte  a  sa  source  ; 
Un  bceuf  gravit  sur  un  clocher  ; 
Le  sang  coule  de  ce  rocher; 
Un  aspic  s'accouple  d'une  ourse. 
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Sur  le  haut  d'une  vieille  tour 
Un  serpent  dechire  un  vautour ; 
Le  feu  brule  dedans  la  glace  ; 
Le  soleil  est  devenu  noir  ; 
]e  vols  la  lune  qui  va  choir  ; 
Cet  arbre  est  sorti  de  sa  place." 

He  had  a  fine  poetical  genius,  ill-regulated,  full  of  eccen- 
tricities and  follies.  He  had  great  imagination  and  wit ;  and 
do  not  let  us  forget  that  he  died  at  the  age  when  Malherbe 
began  to  write. 

Saint-Amant  resembles  him  in  many  ways,  though  less  dis- 
tinguished and  pushing  eccentricity  and  irregularity  to  a  further 
extreme-  With  Saint-Amant  the  desultory  style  developed 
into  the  chaotic.  Saint-Amant  was  certainly  the  first  of  those 
writers  who  were  called  the  grotesques — that  is,  the  Bmtastics — 
and  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  burlesque  school  of  1650. 

Of  a  disorderly  way  of  life,  and  more  celebrated  at  first,  and 
even  always,  as  a  drinker  than  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  brought 
forth  a  first  poem,  *^  La  Solitude,"  which  was  so  admired  that 
the  author  was  obliged  to  produce  others.  His  work  consists 
of  a  number  of  occasional  poems,  mostly  short,  and  a  long 
poem,  entitled  ^^  Moi'se,*'  which  Boileau  cruelly,  and  some- 
what unjustifiably,  jeered  at.  His  love-poetry  does  not  rise 
above  the  agreeable  ;  his  ^^  realistic  *'  pictures,  as  we  should  call 
them,  are  often  most  striking.  His  ^*  Poete  crottd,"  which  is 
too  long,  has  excellent  passages,  and  much  is  to  be  learnt  from 
it  of  the  Paris  of  that  time.  In  this  kind  of  poem  he  appears 
as  an  inferior  R6gnier  or  a  Boileau  of  the  earlier  satires  who 
wants  to  be  descriptive.  But  he  was,  like  almost  all  the 
seventeenth-century  poets,  an  observant  painter  of  nature, 
emotional,  and  often  very  successful.  ^^La  Solitude**  is 
simply  a  great  marine  pictiu'e,  of  ample  breadth  and  astonish- 
ing colour  : — 

I 

"  Tantot  I'onde  brouillant  I'arene  i 

Murmure  et  fremit  de  courroux,  | 

Se  roulant  dessus  les  cailloux  { 

Qu'elle  apporte  et  qu'elle  rentraine. 
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Tantot  eile  etale  en  ses  bords 
Que  Tire  de  Neptune  outrage, 
Des  gens  noyes,  des  monstres  morts, 
Des  vaisseaux  brises  du  naufrage  .  .  . 
Tantot,  la  plus  claire  du  monde, 
Elle  semble  un  miroir  flottant 
Et  nous  represente  a  1' instant 
Encore  d'autres  cieux  sous  Tonde. 
Le  soleil  s'y  fait  si  bien  voir, 
Y  contemplant  son  beau  visage, 
Qu'on  est  quelque  temps  a  savoir. 
Si  c'est  lui-meme  ou  son  image." 

And  in  the  ^^  Contemplateur "  the  contemplation  of  this 
same  sunset  over  the  sea  becomes  a  sort  of  hallucination^in 
which  all  the  strength  (if  not  the  profundity)  and  the  very 
spirit  of  symbolical  poetry  burst  forth  suddenly  : — 

**  La,  revant  a  ce  jour  prefix 
En  qui  toute  ime  saine  espere, 
Grand  jour  ou  Ton  verra  le  fils 
Naitre  aussitot  comme  le  pere, 
]e  m'imagine  en  meme  instant 
Entendre  ie  son  eclatant 
De  la  trompette  seraphique, 
Et  pense  voir  en  appareil 
Epouvantable  et  magnifique 
Jesus  au  milieu  du  soleil." 

It  must  also  be  said  that  even  in  **  Mofac,"  a  badly  con- 
structed poem  which  contains  some  ridiculous  linesy  but  is  not 
altogether  wearisome,  there  are  descriptive  passages  where 
all  Saint-Amant's  love  for  nature  is  to  be  seen,  and  where 
his  facility  in  describing  it  charmingly  comes  back  to  him. 
Perhaps  Boileau  might  not  have  cared  to  write  the  following 
lines ;  perhaps  he  could  not  have  done  so  : — 

*'  Le  fleuve  est  un  etang  qui  dort  au  pied  des  palmes, 
De  qui  I'ombrc  plongec  au  fond  des  ondes  calmes 
Sans  agitation  semble  se  refraichir 
Et  de  fruits  naturels  le  cnstal  enrichir; 
Le  firmament  s'y  voit,  I'astre  du  jour  y  roule  ; 
II  s'admire,  il  eclate  en  ce  miroir  qui  conle. 
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Et'les  botes  de  I'air  en  ce  miroir  divers 

Voiant  d'un  bord  a  Tautre  y  nagent  a  I'envers,  .  .  . 

£t  mille  rossignols  perches  sur  les  buissons 

Font  au  loin  retentir  leur  douce  violence 

£t  rendent  le  bruit  meme  agreable  au  silence." 

Saint-Amant  did  not  obuin  by  any  false  pretences  the  great 
reputation  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  merit  the 
ridicule  with  which  the  group  of  1660  attempted  to  cover 
him.  He  had  one  misfortune — that,  after  having  been 
successful  too  early  in  second-rate  work,  he  was  too  slow 
in  producing  his  masterpiece.  ^^Moi'se"  appeared  in  1653, 
and  it  was  a  poem  in  the  style  of  1630  ;  and  the  school  of 
1660  was  already  quite  prepared  to  cast  into  the  shade  the 
productions  of  a  preceding  generation.  Two  judgments 
pronounced  upon  Saint-Amant — one  by  a  partisan,  the  other 
by  an  enemy — ought  to  be  remembered.  Furetiere  said  of 
him,  ^^  He  is  the  burgomaster  of  the  idylL'*  Boileau  wrote  : 
^^He  had  sufficient  genius  to  write  works  displaying  riotous 
imagination  and  extravagant  satire,  and  he  won  some  success 
in  serious  poems."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Boileau  is 
always  more  just  in  prose  than  in  verse. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  must  also  be  placed  in  the  group  of 
grotesques^  though,  in  truth,  Cyrano  cannot  be  easily  classified. 
As  a  comic  poet  he  is  a  predecessor  of  Scarron  ;  as  a  tragic 
one  he  is  the  successor  of  Gamier,  who  is  a  perfect  classic, 
while  as  a  fantastic  poet  he  is,  in  some  light  verses,  and  above 
all  in  his  prose  works,  as  much  a  grotesque  as  Thtophile 
de  Viau  was.  To  sum  up,  he  was  a  virtuoso^  a  very 
versatile  genius  who  could  write  easily  in  all  styles,  and 
succeeded  brilliantly  enough  in  them  all.  An  adventwer, 
a  soldier,  a  bully,  a  duellist,  and,  all  said  and  done,  something 
of  a  madman,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  after  a  most 
wild  life,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  "  Lettres,**  which  are 
often  as  imaginary  as  those  we  give  in  our  "  causeries  "  or  our 
" chroniques '* — a  tragedy,  the  "La  Mort  d*Agrippina ** ;  a 
comedy,  '*Le  Pedant  jou6*';  a  fantastic  novel  entitled  "Les 
£tats  et  Empires  de  la  Lune  et  du  Soleil."  We  shall  return 
later  to  his  dramas.     His  "  Lettres  **  are  full  of  faults  of  taste, 
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but  likemse  of  pleasing  fancies.  In  them  we  learn  that  an 
aqueduct  is  "a  liquid  serpent,  a  bone,  the  marrow  of  which 
flows,"  that  a  tree  is  "a  lizard  turned  upside  down,  which  pricks 
the  sky  and  bites  the  earth  ** ;  that  Pygmalion  is  "  the  only 
man  who  ever  married  a  dumb  wife  ** ;  and  it  is  here  thait  one 
also  learns  that  in  spring  ^^  it  seems  as  if  every  leaf  took  the 
form  and  the  note  of  a  nightingale."  Madame  de  S6vign^was 
to  say  later,  **  A  bird  is  a  leaf  which  sings." 

His  "Etats  de  la  Lune  et  du  Soleil"is  still  read.  In  it  wc  sec 
something  of  the  violent  imagination  and  paradoxical  satire  of 
"  Gulliver's  Travels."  There  is  a  certain  philosophic  imagina- 
tion, a  considerable  amovmt  of  irreligious  boldness,  a  spirit  of 
burlesque  often  piquant,  and  an  art  of  narration  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  which  recommend  these  odd  accounts  of 
voyages.  They  are  extravagant  rather  than  extraordinary, 
and  contain  much  rubbish. 

Cyrano  is  interesting  in  literary  history,  because  he  repre- 
sents, more  than  the  other  writers  of  this  period,  a  tendency 
which  almost  all  of  them  had — a  philosophic  tendency, 
materialistic  or  naturalistic,  as  the  case  may  be,  analogous  to 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  history  yet  to  be 
written  of  the  authors  who  iii  the  seventeenth  century 
continued  the  traditions  of  thq  sixteenth  century,  and 
served  as  a  link  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  Cyrano,  fsom  this  'point  of  view,  will  occupy  a 
very  important  position,  and  will  long  claim  attention. 

The  whole  period  from  1600  to  1630  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
above  everything  else,  a  period  of  varied  styles.  There  are 
classical  writers  so  correct  that  they  are  to  serve  as  models 
for  the  school  of  4fco,  such  as  Malherbe  and  Colomby  ;  semi- 
classical  writers  such  as  Racan,  ^'romantics"  who  are  some- 
times "classics,"  like  Th6ophile — "  romantics  "  imperceptibly 
shading  off  into  burlesques  like  Saint- Amant ;  "  fantastics  "  like 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  foreshadowing  Diderot.  Everywhere 
anarchy,  but  in  literature  there  is  nothing  to  repel  one  in 
anarchy  ;  indeed,  it  renders  literary  history  all  the  more 
interesting. 


CHAPTER   II 

THE    DRAMA    FROM    HARDY    TO   CORNEILLE 

On  the  stage  also  irregularity  reigned.  Hardy  and  the 
'^  fantastics  **  had  already  shattered  the  classical  mould 
which  Jodelle,  Gamier,  and  Montchritien  had  constructed 
and  insisted  upon.  From  1610  to  1630  every  kind  of 
dramatic  work  was  seen  on  the  stage — pastorals  which 
were  really  novels  in  dialogue  form,  tragi-comedi^  which 
were  historical  comedies,  comedies  which  were  farces,  and 
even  tragedies  which,  by  chance,  intention,  or  imitation, 
were  tragedies  proper.  Something  has  already  been  said  of 
Racan's  drama  entitled  "  Les  Bergeries " ;  it  is  the  very 
type  of  the  pastoral  adored  on  the  stage  until  1635  :  per- 
petual anachronism — Diana,  Druids,  soothsayers,  the  whole 
machinery  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  in  the  most 
modern  language.  The  play  is  simply  a  pretext  for  gallant 
speeches  which  are  often  very  pleasing,  for  descriptions  often 
very  beautiful,  and  reveries  which  are  frequently  highly 
poetical. 

"  Sylvanire,  ou  la  Morte  Vive,"  belonging  to  the  same  class 
— "a  rustic  poem  in  irregular  verse" — must  not  be  forgotten, 
because  it  is  the  work  of  the  great  romancer,  Honori  d*Urfc. 
As  examples  of  the  tragi-comedy  or  romantic  tragedy  must  be 
mentioned  "  Les  Funestes  Amours  de  Belcar  et  de  Meliane," 
by  Daniel  d'Ancheres,  who,  under  the  name  of  Jean  de 
Sch^landre,  had  written  the  Shakespearian  play  of  "  Tyr  et 
Sidon,"  and  above  all  the  celebrated  "  tragedy  "  of  "  Pyrame 
et  Thisbe,"  by  Thiophile  de  Viau,  which  has  remained 
celebrated   as  an   example   of  extraordinarily    bad   taste   and 
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ridiculous  metaphorical   style  without  any  beauties  to  com- 
pensate for  these  strange  defects. 

The  first  dramatist  to  return  to  tragedy  proper  was  Jean  dc 
Mairet.  His  earliest  works  were  the  tragi-comedy  ("  Chryscidc 
et  Arimant  **)  and  the  pastoral  ("Silvie'*).  In  1629  he  produced 
the  first  tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  really  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  tragedy,  and  is,  moreover,  a  very  agree- 
able play.  This  was  ^' Sophonisba,'*  which  efiaced  all  preceding 
'^  Sophonisbas,*'  and  was  the  model  of  all  later  ones.  Mairet 
had  facility,  wit,  a  certain  art  of  composition,  but  no  genius. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  when  Corneille  appeared 
Mairet's  fame  was  somewhat  eclipsed,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  thought  the  <^  Cid  *'  detestable.  On  the  whole  the 
period  between  1610  and  1630  is  one  of  the  least  fertile  in 
French  poetical  drama. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE   PROSE   WRITERS   FROM    161O-163O 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  entirely  romantic  character  of 
the  poetry  and  drama  of  this  period  for  it  to  be  imagined 
that  in  prose  likewise  it  was  the  romantic  spirit  which 
predominated.  Indeed,  the  novel,  as  we  understand  it,  the 
^*  romantic  novel,"  dates  from  this  period.  Owing  its  origin 
to  the  Italian  idyllic  poems,  such  as  the  "  Aminta  "  of  Tasso 
and  the  "  Fidcle  Berger  '*  of  Guarini,  it  assumed  its  French 
form  in  "  L*Astrfe  "  of  Honor^  d'Urfd,  which  is  probably  one  ', 
of  the  books  which  has  been  most  read  and  has  exercised  the 
greatest  influence. 

"L'Astr6e"  is  the  most  romantic  novel  that  has  ever  been 
written.  The  unfortunate  loves  of  a  "  shepherd  '*  and  a 
"shepherdess,"  who  are  described  as  if  they  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  "nymphs"  who  are  great  ladies,  "druids"  who 
are  apparently  bishops  ;  a  combination  of  ail  periods,  or  rather 
history  regarded  as  unconnected  with  time ;  metaphysical 
discussions  on  love,  similar  to  those  of  the  troubadours ;  in- 
credible and  often  ridiculous  adventures,  like  that,  for  instance, 
of  the  lover  who,  disguised  as  a  woman,  dwells  for  several 
weeks  near  his  former  "shepherdess  love"  without  being 
recognised  by  her — all  this  is  the  very  kingdom  of  im- 
probability and  fantasy. 

Still  the  work  is  full  of  talent ;  the  characteristics  of  the 
French  spirit  are  to  be  seen  in  it  in  spite  of  the  conventions 
of  this  artificial  style  of  writing.  All  the  people  have  character, 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  not  only  in  all  the  novels  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  but  also  in  the  drama  of  the  classical  period,  and  above 
all  the  author  tells  his  story  very  agreeably,  though  at  con- 
siderable length,  andjiie  is  witty.  It  is  his  wit  which  is  his 
salvation.     La  Fontaine  adored  him  : — 

''Etant  petit  garpon,  je  lisais  son  roman, 
Et  je  lis  encore  avec  la  barbe  grise." 

He  adored  him,  as  is  known  by  a  passage  in  the  ^^  Amours 

de   Psychi,"   because    of   "Hylas,**  who    represents    in  the 

v^  ^^  Astr^  *'  the  comic  spirit,   the   paradoxical   turn   of  mind, 

the   whimsical   and    ironical    fancy  which    is  indeed  always 

delightful. 

No  mistake  must  be  made  about  the  "  Astr6e  *' ;  it  is 
neither  a  profound  work  like  "Don  Quixote"  or  "Panta- 
gruel,"  nor  a  work  of  exquisite  delicacy  like  the  "  Princcssc 
de  Cleves."  It  is,  however,  a  work  which  displays  delightful 
imagination  and  charming  grace,  a  work  which  gives  the 
reader  pleasure  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  such 
good  company,  and  in  addition  it  is  one  of  the  most  truly 
French  works  that  have  ever  been  written. 

A  degree  below  D'UrfS  stands  Marin  Le  Roy  de  Gombcr- 
ville.  Extraordinarily  precocious,  he  wrote  at  fourteen  an 
"Elogc  de  la  Vieillesse,"  which  is  certainly  the  height  of 
ignorance,  and  published  his  first  novel  at  twenty-two,  which 
is  not  the  age  for  writing  such  a  work ;  but  he  was  much 
read  in  his  own  time.  "  La  Caritie,"  "  La  Cith6r6e,"  and 
above  all  the  illustrious  "  Polexandre,"  were  in  everybody's 
hands.  Gomberville  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  He  has 
a  certain  amount  of  creative  power,  skill  in  the  management  of 
adventures  which  are  extremely  complicated  and  of  intrigues 
which  are  often  very  subtle,  with  a  certain  care  for  accurate 
local  colour,  as  in  "  Polexandre,"  which  takes  place  in  Mexica 
I  believe  that  Corneille  owes  something  to  Gomberville,  as  he 
did  later  on  to  La  Calprenede.  Gomberville  was  the  great 
friend  of  Maynard,  an  edition  of  whose  works  he  published  in 
164^),  with  an  extremely  laudatory  preface.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  the  most  austere  piety  among  the  solitary  dwellers  ot 
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Port  Royal,  despising  his  works,  yet  not  altogether  desirou% 
that  others  should  share  this  opinion. 

But  **  the  king  of  writers,"  at  least  ii*  prose,  of  this  period 
was  Guez  de  Balzac.  He  had  no  creative  power,  no  ideas 
except  those  that  may  be  considered  common  property ;  he 
could  not  write  a  good  novel  or  a  good  history  or  a  philosophic 
work  (for  his  "Socrate  Chretien"  is  not  worthy  of  this 
name,  and  Sainte-Beuve's  epigram — he  calls  it  ^^Isocrate 
Chretien  " — is  not  altogether  unj|ist).  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  is  a  very  good,  a  distinguished,  and  almost  a 
great  writer.  The  sentences  are  no  longer  interminably  long 
and  ponderous  ;  there  is  a  remarkable  elegance  of  expression,  a 
finish,  **  a  rhythm  and  harmony  in  the  prose,*  as  Voltaire 
says,  which  appears  for  the  first  time,  at  any  rate  to  this  extent  ; 
wit  somewhat  farfetched,  but  very  often  well  worth  dis- 
covery— such  are  the  qualities  which  still  recon(imend  these 
&mous  "  Lettres,'*  which  were  eagerly  read  by  both  the  literary 
and  fashionable  world,  each  of  which  gave  the  recipient  a  title 
not  simply  to  honour,  but  to  immortality. 

To  speak  quite  frankly,  these  letters  are  often,  a»  Voltaire 
said,  "  bombastic  orations,"  and  to  write  to  a  cardinal,  "  You 
have  just  accepted  the  sceptre  of  kings,  and  put  on  the  livery 
of  roses,"  is  certainly  bad  taste  ;  it  is,  however,  something 
to  have  a  style  at  all,  especially  in  an  age  when,  it  niust  be 
observed,  no  one  wrote  really  well  except  in  verse.  It  was 
Boileau  this  time  who  pronounced  the  following  judgment, 
still  a  trifle  severe,  but  very  just  and  measured,  on  the  great 
man  of  1630  : — 

"  iVo  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  manipulate  our  language,  nor 
understood  better  the  correct  use  of  our  language  and  the  harmonious 
rhythm  of  the  periods  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
art  which  he  employed  all  his  life  was  the  art  which  he  understood 
least— that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  writing  a  letter.  His  letters  are  full  of 
wit,  but  he  possessed  the  two  faults  most  detrimental  to  the  epistolatory 
style— affectation  and  bombast.'* 

His  influence  was  considerable,  and  a  good  one,  for  although 
he  was  prodigal  in  his  praises  of  the  writers  of  this  time,  like  an 
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amiable  sovereign  who  in  so  doing  preserves  his  own  sovereignty, 
he  knew  how  to  give  advice,  often  of  a  most  admirable  kind. 
If  one  thinks  of  what  Balzac  might  have  become  if  he  had 
not  been  content  to  be  ''  the  great  letter-writer "  of  his  age, 
it  is  clear  that  he  could  have  easily  been  a  superior  and  pleasing 
moralist,  and  above  all  a  good  critic  of  discernment,  who  knew 
what  to  admire — and  this  is  a  rare  quality  among  critics— and 
was  able  to  give  good  advice,  as  well  as,  so  far  as  style  is 
concerned,  a  good  model. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   LITERARY   WORLD    FROM    163O-1660 

The  year  (1630  marks  the  beginning  of  the  chief  period  of 
French  litei^uS!^  the  true  r7th '^entury.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  literary  Svofld,  or  rather  the  various 
"literary  worlds,'^ were  constituted  and  became  conscious 
of  themselves ;  their  traditions  were  created,  their  tendencies — 
in  a  word,  their  atmosphere. 

The  great  literary  institutions,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
used,  were  established,  or  had  just  been  established,  or  were 
about  to  be  established  at  this  date — the  Hdtel  Rambouillet, 
the  French  Academy,  Port-Royal. 

The  Hotel  Rambouillet  was  the  first  and  the  most  illustrious 
of  our  literary  salons  ;  it  had  existed  from  about  1610,  but  it 
was  between  1630^  and  /1650k  that  it  was  in  its  glory  and 
exercised  the  greatest  influW^e.  It  was  presided  over  succes- 
sively or  concurrently  by  three  ladies  of  distinguished  intellect 
and  great  charm — the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  her  daughters 
Julie  d'Angennes,  later  the  Duchess  of  Montausier,  and 
Angilique  de  Rambouillet,  much  younger,  who  was  later 
the  first  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Grignan. 

This  salon,  very  literary  and  a  great  patron  of  letters, 
which  at  the  same  time  opened  its  doors  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  fashionable  world — "all  France,"  as  it  used 
to  be  said — was  a  place  of  meeting  where,  for  the  first  time, 
aristocrats  and  men  of  letters  met  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Among  a  hundred  great  nobles  there  were  to  be 
met  the   Due   d'Enghien,   later   the  Prince   of  Cond^,   the 
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Marquis  de  Sabli,  the  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Montausier, 
who  finally  married  Mdlle.  Julie  de  Rambouillet  d'Angennes ; 
among  great  ladies  were  to  be  seen  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  "^ 
Madame  de  Longueville,  Madame  de  Sabl£,  Madame  de 
S^vignd,  without  counting  Mdlle.  Paulet,  who  was  not 
a  "  great  lady  "  at  all,  but  simply  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Paulet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  in  Henry  IV.'s  reign, 
but  who,  in  consequence  of  her  wit  as  much  as  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  was  one  of  the  ornament^  of  this  celebrated 
salon.  Among  the  literaqM^ien  were  totfjthe  writers  of  the 
time,  but  especially  Malherbe,  Gombaul^  Vaugelas,  Racan, 
'  Balzac  (chiefly  as  a  correspondent,  but  intimately  connected 
with  the  literary  life  of  the  H6tel),  Voiture^  who  quite  as 
much  as  the  Marquise  or  Julie  gave  the  tone  to  the  salon, 
Chapelain,  Segrais,  Costar,  Sarrazin,  ConrartJ^  Patu,  Godeau, 
Pelletier,  Manage.  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin,  Scudiry,  Huct, 

^  Rotrou,  all  the  Arnaulds,  Benserade,  Saint-Evremond  until 
his  exile.  Corneille  was  there  more  than  once ;  Arnauld 
d'Andilly  brought  Bossuet  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  made 
him  preach  a  sermon  to  give  the  habitufe  of  the  salon  an 
idea  of  the  precocity  of  this  child  who  was  to  become  such 
a  great  man. 

It  was  at  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet  that  many  of  the  literary 
events  of  the  period  were  born  or  died.  In  the  literary 
'  quarrel  concerning  the  "Cid^'  the  H6tel  took  the  part  of 
I  Corneille,  but,  on  the'other  Hand,  it  disapproved  of  "  Polyeucte," 
and  advised  Corneille  not  to  risk  its  performance ;  it  was 
amicably  divided  on  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  "  Belle  Matineuse "  of  Malleville  and  the  "  Belle 
Matineuse "  of  Voiture,  and  also  as  to  whether  the  prize 
should  be  given  to  Voiture's  "  Uranie  "  or  Benserade's  "Job." 
These  poems  were  only  sonnets,  but  a  sonnet  was  a  great 
event  at  that  time,  and  it  was  with  a  reminiscence  of  these 
great  discussions  that  Boiieau  said  later,  "A  perfect  sonnet 
js  worth  a  long  poem."  ' 

^  The  reputation  of  the  Hotel  waned  from  the  period  of  the 

Fronde.      The  salon   still  continued,  presided   over   by  the 
amiable    Ang^iique    de    Rambouillet,  at    the    time    of    the 
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"Pr&icuses   Ridicules,"  in   which    the   eccentricities  of  the      | 
^  prdcieuses,"   to   which    the   H6tel    Rambouillet    had    been      I 
slightly  inclined,  were  so  cruelly  ridiculed.     The  Hdtel  was      ^ 
present   en  mane  at   the   first   performance,  and   was   clever 
enough  not  to  recognise  themselves  in  it,  and  to  applaud  it.     . 
Angilique  de  Rambouillet,  moreover,  was  a  strong  partisan 
of  Moliere. 

The  French  Academy,  which  did  not  at  first  exercise  great  v^ 
influence  and  only  rose  to  eminence  as  the  H6tel  Rambouillet 
declined,  was  founded  in  163^ by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  saw 
in  it  a  means  of  purifying  aJKpexalting  as  well  as  of  disciplining 
literature.  It  sprang  from  a  imion  of  men  of  letters  who  met 
from  1627  to  1635  at  Conrart's  house,  which  was  given,  by 
letters  patent,  an  official  existence,  a  fixed  object^^^at  of 
guarding  the  purity  of  the  French  languag?^and  the  title 
of  t^French  AcademyT  At  Tirst  it  only  consisted  of  thirty 
members,  then  in  1637  the  number  reached  forty,  and  it  has 
remained  thus  ever  since. 

The  Academy  was  scarcely  born,  and  was  still  quite  in- 
complete, when  it  had  to  give  judgment  in  a  literary  quarrel. 
The  "Cid"  having  been  a  great  success,  and  being  both 
attacked  and  defended  with  great  vehemence,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  ordered  the  Academy  (which  did  not  care  about 
the  duty,  but  was  obliged  to  submit)  to  decide  between  the 
«Cid"  and  M.  de  Scud^ry's  "Observations  on  the  Cid." 
It  decided  with  a  fair  amount  of  impartiality  against  both, 
casting  on  one  side  a  large  number  of  Scud^ry's  somewhat 
ridiculous  observations,  retaining  as  just  a  few;  it  was  in- 
fluenced perhaps  a.  trifle. too  much  in  rendering  homage  to 
Pierre  Corneille's  genius  by  the  success  of  the  play  and  the 
popular  vote,  which  is  the  decisive  factor  in  such  a  case. 
Neither  the  public,  nor  Corneille's  enemies,  nor  Corneille 
himself,  nor  the  Cardinal,  who  at  this  moment  was  displeased 
with  Corneille  and  desired  great  severity,  was  satisfied.  One 
good  thing,  however,  resulted  from  the  case ;  the  Academy 
never  again  took  upon  itself  the  office  of  literary  judge,  but 
contented  itself  with  compiling  a  dictionary  (which  gave  it 
great  authority  without  danger  of  compromising  its  dignity), 
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rewarding  writers  of  merit,  helping  poor  authors  bjr  means  of 
the  Academy  prizes,  and  recognising  the  talents  of  first-rate 
literary  men  by  electing  them  members. 

The  Academy  exercised  considerable  influence  from  1650 
onwards  ;  it  was  always  attacked  by  the  rising^ generation  who 
were  not  yet  members  of  it,  until  by  degrees  it  welcomed  them, 
and  then  was  attacked  by  the  next  generation.  The  object  of 
constant  attack  and  of  all  desires,  the  French  Academy  has 
always  remained  the  most  living  and  the  most  illustrious  of 
all  the  French  literary  societies. 
\(^  The  monastery  of  Port-Royal  was  also  a  centre— ^not  only  a 
philosophical,  but  a  literary  centre — and  it  exercised  great 
influence  on  the  literary  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Jansenists,  who  founded  it,  were  so  called  from  Jansenius, 
a  Flemish  theologian  who  held  peculiar  views  on  the  doctrine 
of  grace,  whose  philosophy  of  Christianity  was  relatively  speak- 
ing new,  and  whose  system  of  morals  was  unusually  austere 
and  rigid. 

His  disciple  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,the  Ahht  de  Saint-Cyran, 
founded  in  the  valley  of  Chevreuse  a  monastery,  or  rather  a  city, 
for  pious  hermits,  some  priests,  others  lay  brothers,  but  all  filled 
with  the  same  ideas.  There  were  three  Port-Royals  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  must  not  be  confused  :  the  cityof] 
the  solitary  brethren,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  in  the 
valley  ofQievreuse ;  in  the  same  valley  a  convent  known  as 
'^  Port-Royal  des  Champs,"  and  also  a  convent  in  Paris  known 
simply  as  "  Port-Royal."  In  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  term  Port-Royal  was  used  the  convent  at  Paris  was 
usually  meant ;  when  Port-Royal  des  Champs  the  convent 
in  the  valley  of  Chevreuse  was  referred  to,  and  when  people 
spoke  of  "those  dwellers  at  Port-Royal"  or  "the  solitary 
brethren "  they  thus  designated  those  who  lived  in  the 
Jansenist  city  of  the  Chevreuse  valley.  Literature  is  only 
concerned  with  the  last  named. 

This  city  was  a  kind  of  little  Church  within  the  great 
Church.  The  Abb6  de  Saint-Cyran  was  the  founder  of  it ; 
the  great  Arnauld  (Antoine)  was  its  unconquerable,  revolu- 
tionary, inexhaustible  Father.     Round  him  were  gathered  at 
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difierent  times  Arnauld  d*AudilIy,  his  elder  brother  (all  the 
Arnaulds  were  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  Port- 
Royal),  Nicole,  Lancelot,  Lemaitre  de  Sacy,  Nicolas  Fontaine, 
Tiilemont,  all  of  whom  were  distinguished  theologians,  savants, 
or  moralists.  The  Society  fought  against  the  Jesuits,  who 
attacked  it,  and  whose  morality  they  found  loose  or  too 
accommodating.  From  Port-Rojral  issued  in  1656  the  cele- 
brated ''  Provinciales "  of  Pascal.  This  Society,  regarded 
most  adversely  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  in  every  Church  within 
the  Church  thought  he  saw  a  State  ranged  against  the  State, 
was  subjected  to  a  series  of  persecutions  and  was  finally 
violently  dissolved  towards  the  end  of  the  reign. 

Port-Royal  exercised  a  threefold  influence  :  from  the  eccle- 
siastical standpoint,  if  not  from  a  religious  one,  it  obliged 
its  supporters,  its  friends,  and  even  its  enemies  to  study 
attentively  religious  books,  to  read  the  Bible,  which  was  not 

1  sufficiently  read  before,  and,  in  one  word,  to  seek  for  Christ- 

'   ianity  at  its  source. 

'  It  brought  back  to  literature  a  serious  tone  and  a  certain 
care  for  dignity  and  moralTty,  and  consequently  it  divorced  it 
from  "  preciou^ess  "  and  burlesque  vulgarity ._ 

These  effects  began  to  be  felt  from  ip6oy  To  measure  the 
progress  that  was  made  Regnier  and  BqH^u  must  be  com- 
pared. Boileau  is  a  Regnier  slightly  touched  with  philosophy, 
and,  with  less  talent  than  his  predecessor,  he  has  a  loftier  tone, 
a  more  serious  style,  greater  breadth  and  profundity  of  mind. 
Between  the  two  writers  there  was  Descartes,  and,  above  all, 
Jansenism. 

Lastly,  Port-Royal  effected  an  educational  revolution.  The 
^  Solitary  Brethren  "  gathered  round  them,  according  to  Saint- 
Cyran's  desire,  a  certain  number  of  young  men  of  the  upper 
class  (one  of  them  was  Racine)  and  wrote  educational  works 
for  them.  They  wrote  a  ^'Grammaire  Ginirale,"  a  logic, 
a  Greek  grammar,  a  Latin  grammar,  a  geometry  book,  and  a 
book  on  ^' Greek  Roots"  which  was  regarded  as  a  classic  till 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  these  books,  which 
were  clearly  written  and  very  simple,  considering  the  age,  free 
from  the  last  remnant  of  the  scholastic  tradition,  inspired  by 
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the  clear  mind  of  Diescartes,  and  adopted  or  imitated  every- 
where during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
brought  about  an  immense  advance  in  education  and  were  by 
no  means  a  slight  fiictor  in  the  magnificent  outburst  of  litera- 
ture which  followed.  For  these  various  reasons,  in  spite  of 
whatever  one  may  think  and  whatever  one  may  say  of  the 
Jansenist  doctrines,  Port-Royal  occupies  a  large  place  in  the 
history  of  French  thought. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   PHILOSOPHERS  OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY 

At  the  time  when  religious  philosophy  was  carried  by  the 
Port-Royalists  to  such  a  high  degree  of  penetration  and 
subtlety^  lay  philosophy,  if  such  a  phrase  is  permissible,  was 
represented  by  the  greatest  men  whom  philosophy  has  ever 
inspired  in  France.  These  were  Descartes,  Gassendi,  Pascal, 
and,  a  little  later,  Malebranche. 

Descartes  belonged  to  a  family  of  noble  rank,  and  was  born 
at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  which  to-day  glories  in  calling  itself 
La-Haye-Descartes.  He  served  in  the  army  with  distinction, 
and  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy.  As  a  scientist 
the  world  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  geometry,  for  studies  on  the 
laws  of  refraction  and  the  astronomical  telescope,  for  a  system 
of  the  world  explained  by  the  theory  of  "  vortexes,"  which  has 
been  much  criticised  and  which  modern  science  is  not  inclined 
to  accept ;  above  all,  he  gave  to  the  world  an  entirely  new 
method,  for  he  was  the  first  to  apply  mathematics  to  physics, 
and  no  discovery  has  been  more  beneficial  to  science. 

As  a  philosopher  he  wrote  the  '^  Discours  sur  la  M^thode," 
which  is  regarded  as  the  model,  and  also  the  point  of  departure, 
for  all  modern  science ;  "  Des  Meditations  philosophiques," 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  investigation  and  dialectics  may 
be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  work ;  a  ^'Trait^  des  Passions," 
which  contains  a  more  subtle  and  realistic  psychology  than  had 
ever  before  been  attempted  and  to  which  Spinoza's  '^  Ethic " 
owes  its  origin.  Descartes  is  rightly  considered  the  father  of 
all  modern  philosophy. 

*'*As  a  construciivc  system,*  wrote  M.  Liard,  *  Cariesianism  is 
absolutely  dead,  but  the  Cartesian  method  is  still  living,  and  has  been 
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the  cause  of  ike  philosophic  development  of  three  centuries.  Descartes 
is  the  father  not  merely  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  pari  of  the 
eighteenth,  with  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz,  but  likewise  of  the  critical  genius 
of  Kant  and  even  of  Comtes  positivism.  He  established  dejinitivdy 
liberty  of  mind  and  the  sovereignty  cf  reason,* " 

It  may  truly  be  said  that  Descartes  created  Pascal,  for  it  was 
Descartes's  example  and  the  study  of  his  works  that  made 
Pascal  while  he  was  still  quite  young  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  mathematical  physics.  Although  P^caPs  life  was  so 
short  a  one,  there  were  three  distinct  phases  in  it — the  first 

^  when  he  devoted  himself  with  enormous  enthusiasm  to  scien- 
tific studies,  corresponding  with  all  the  most  famous  savants  of 
Europe,  making  experiments  on  the  weight  s>{  the  air,  invent- 
ing various   instruments   for   applied    mathematics,  ice. ;  the 
?  second  period,  when,  deeply  influenced  by  the  Jansenists,  he 

^  threw  himself  into  the  great  controversy  and  revealed  himself 
as  a  marvellous  poletnical  writer.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote 
the  ^  Lettres  Provinciales,"  and  so  left  behind  him  an  immortal 
monument  of  passionate  Jogic  and  eloquent  irony,  written  in 
the  most  admirable  French.  During  his  third  period,  when 
he  was  examining  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  he 
began  a  book  which  was  to  be  an  apology  for  Christianity,  and 
wrote  those  astonishing  '^  Notes  "  which  were  published  after 
;  his  death  as  "  Les  Pensies.*' 

Pascal  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  philosophers,  and 
perhaps  he  may  even  be  considered  as  the  greatest  of  French 
writers.  A  profound  moralist,  a  subtle  and  vigorous  dialec- 
tician and  a  great  orator,  according  as  we  consider  him  the  author 
of  the  "  Provinciales,"  of  the  finished  works  he  left  behind  him, 
or  of  those  fragmentary  pieces,  the  "  Pensics  "  ;  finally,  a  great 
poet  by  reason  of  his  imagination,  now  sombre  and  tragic,  now 
suffused  by  faith  and  elevated  by  hope.  There  is  no  man  who 
makes  us  think,  meditate,  and  reflect  more,  and  who  is  more 
capable,  when  he  so  desires,  of  revealing  to  us  at  a  glance  the 
infinite.  Descartes  created  a  philosophical  language  and  style, 
but  eloquent  philosophy  which  is  yet  truly  philosophical  dates 
from  Pascal. 

During  this  period  Gassendi,  a  Provencal,  and  a  Frenchman 
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in  spite  of  his  Italian  name  (who,  by  the  way,  called  himself 
simply  Gassend),  represented,  in  contrast  to  these  definite  and 
passionate  idealists,  the  philosophy  which  is  called  positive. 
He  was  filled  with  the  Epicurean  doctrine,  which  is  not,  in 
spite  of  the  ordinarily  accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  an 
immoral  philosophy.  Very  austere  in  his  own  life,  occupied 
solely  with  philosophical  investigations,  corresponding  with 
Galileo,  Campanella,  Father  Mersenne  (the  friend  of  Des- 
cartes), and  with  Descartes  himself,  who  called  him  ^'the 
Flesh  "  and  whom  he  called  "  the  Spirit,*'  he  reconstructed  in 
the  light  of  modern  science  the  whole  system  of  Epicurus^ 
^d  .Lucretius,  and  supported  it  with  great  skill  in  both 
argument  and  explanation. 

His  works  are  written  in  Latin  and  are  entitled  :  '^  Syntagma 
Philosophiae  Epicuri,*'  "  Exercitationes  Paradoxicae,"  *'Dis- 
quisitio  adversus  Cartesium,"  &c.  He  lectured  a  great  deal, 
and  gathered  round  him  several  pupils  during  his  somewhat 
short  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  among  these  are  to  be  counted 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  Chapelle,  and  Moliere. 

Malebranche  was  a  pupil  of  Descartes  and  an  enthusiastic 
disciple.  To  the  cold  and  luminous  reasoning  power  of 
Descartes  he  joined  a  brilliant  and  slightly  reckless  imagin- 
ation, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  spoke  strongly  against 
imagination.  ^^  No  one  has  written  against  imagination  with 
more  imagination^"  said  _ Voltaire.  His  system,  a  very  bold 
one,  which  no  one  any  longer  defends,  cannot  be  explained 
here;  but  Malebranche  will  always  be  read  for  the  sake  of 
the  notes  he  wrote  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  his  system, 
which  reveal  the  subtle,  spiritual,  and  yet  satirical  moralist,  for 
certain  lofty  passages  of  great  beauty  which  approach  the 
sublime,  and  for  his  platonism,  whether  seen  in  elevation  of 
thought  or  grace  of  expression.  Cousin  expressed  himself  very 
happily  and  in  a  manner  that  showed  a  recent  study  of 
Malebranche  when  he  said  :  ^^  He  is  a  Descartes  who  has  lost 
his  way  because  he  has  wings."  "La  Recherche  de  la  Viriti," 
if  only  on  account  of  its  style,  remains  one  of  the  great  books 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Malebranche,  simply  considered 
as  a  kind  of  transition  between  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  is 
one  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE    POETS   FROM    163O-1660  :    "PRECIEUX"   AND 
BURLESQUE   POETS 

The  poets  from  1630  to  1660,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dramatists,  whose  work  will  be  described  later  on,  are  not  men 
of  importance,  but  form  a  very  interesting  group  in  iiterarv 
history.  They  were  called  by  the  name  of  precious  (pr6cicux), 
and  burlesque,  ^^  PreciousnesSy*  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  saying 
trifles  in  an  agreeable  fashioii,  unexpectedly  and  somewhat 
enigmatically,  had  been  developed  by  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
and  the  life  of  the  salons. 

Poets  of  the  **  pr^cieux  "  type  abounded  between  1630  and 
1660  ;  their  king  was  Voiture,  a  man  of  wit,  too  witty  indeed, 
who  sought  everywhere  for  wit,  and  unfortunately  found  what 
he  sought  for.  His  "  Lettres,"  which  Voltaire  called  "  a  sony 
jest,"  because  he  was  thinking  of  his  own,  are  indeed  more 
often  the  abuse  of  wit  than  the  legitimate  use  of  it.  Some, 
as,  for  example,  the  letters  from  the  carp  to  the  pike  to 
congratulate  the  Prince  of  Condi  on  crossing  the  Rhine, 
are  really  ridiculous  and  worthy  of  contempt ;  others  are 
extremely  graceful,  revealing  a  refined  and  elegant  gallantry, 
models  of  style  and  language.  A  collection  of  the  letters  of 
Voiture  to  Mdlle.  Paulet,  for  instance,  would  be  a  little 
masterpiece.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  were  written 
at  a  time  when  Balzac*s  "  Lettres  "  were  considered  letters,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  that,  '^  in  spite  of  what  may  be  said,'* 
Voiture  revealed  to  his  contemporaries  the  true  art  of  letter- 
writing,  and  may  thus  be  considered  the  progenitor  of  Madame 
de  Sabli  and  Madame  de  Sivigni,  if  in  the  art  of  letter-writing 
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these  ladi^  required  any  master.     Voiture's  letters  are  really 
letters,  even  if  a  trifle  affected  ;  Balzac's  letters  are  epistles. 

As  a  poet  he  is  not  so  good ;  he  is  always  remembered  by 
his  charming  impromptu  verses  to  Anne  of  Austria,  and  the 
two  sonnets  which  competed  with  one  by  Mallevitle  and  by 
Bcnscrade  respectively,  and  caused  two  celebrated  literary 
quarreb.  The  first  was  addressed  to  '^  Une  belle  Matineuse," 
and  was  compared  with  Malleville's  on  the  same  subject. 
This  is  Voiture's  sonnet  : — 

"Des  portes  du  matin  Tamante  de  Cephale 
Ses  roses  epandaitldans  le  milieu  des  airs, 
£t  jetait  sous  les  cieux  nouvellement  ouverts 
Ces  traits  d'or  et  d'azur  qu'en  naissant  elle  etale, 

"Quand  la  Nympbe  divine  a  men  repos  fatale 
Apparut  et  brilla  de  tant  d'attratts  divers, 
Qu'il  semblait  qu'elle  seule  eclairait  Tunivers 
Et  remplissait  de  feux  la  rive  orientale. 

"  Le  soleil  se  hatant  pour  la  gloire  des  cieux 
Vint  opposcr  sa  flamme  a  T eclat  de  ses  yeux 
£t  prit  tous  les  rayons  dont  -I'Olympe  se  dore  ; 

"  L'onde,  la  terre  et  I'air  s'allumaient  a  I'entour ; 
Mais  aupres  de  Phillis  on  le  prit  pour  I'aurore, 
Et  Ton  crut  que  Phillis  eiait  I'astre  du  jour." 

Malleville's  sonnet  runs  thus  : — 

"  Le  silence  regnait  sur  la  terre  et  sur  I'onde, 
L'air  devenait  serein  et  I'Olympe  vermeil, 
Et  I'amoureux  Zephyr,  affranchi  de  sommeil, 
Ressuscitait  les  fleurs  d'une  haleine  feconde. 

"L'aurore  deplo3rait  I'or  de  sa  tresse  blonde, 
Et  semait  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  soleil  ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venait  en  plus  grand  appareil 
Qu'il  soit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  ; 

"  Quand  la  jeune  Phillis  au  visage  riant, 
Sortant  de  son  palais,  plus  clair  que  TOrient, 
Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

"  Sacre  flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  soyez  pas  jaloux, 
Vous  panites  alors  aussi  peu  devant  elle 
Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avaient  fait  devant  vous." 
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The  second  sonnet  is  concerned  with  a  "  declaration**  or 
"  protestation  "  of  consuncy  : — 

''  U  faut  finir  ses  jours  en  ramour  d' Urania  ; 
L'absence  ni  le  temps  ne  m'en  sauraient  guerir, 
£t  je  ne  vois  plus  rien  qui  me  put  secourir 
Ni  qui  sut  rappeler  ma  liberte  bannie. 

"  Des  longtemps  je  connais  sa  rigueur  infinie ; 
Mais,  pensant  aux  beautes  pour  qui  je  dois  perir, 
Je  benis  mon  martyre  et,  content  de  mourir, 
Je  n'ose  murmurer  contre  sa  tyrannie. 

"Quelquefois  ma  raison  par  de  faibles  discours 
M' invite  a  la  revolte  et  me  promet  secours ; 
Mais  lorsqu'a  mon  besoin  je  me  veux  servir  d'eile, 

"Apres  beaucoup  de  peine  et  d'efforts  impuissants, 
Elle  dit  qu'Uranie  est  seule  aimable  et  belle, 
Et  m'y  rengage  plus  que  en  font  tons  mes  sens." 

The  following  is  Benserade's,  which  was  considered  the 
rival  of  Voiture*s  sonnet;  it  is  entitled  "Livre  de  Job,"  is 
addressed  to  a  lady,  and  is  likewise  a  declaration  : — 

"Job,  de  mille  tourments  atteint, 
Vous  rendra  sa  douleur  connue, 
Et  raisonablement  il  craint 
Que  vous  n'en  soyez  point  emue. 

"Vous  verrez  sa  misere  nue; 
II  s'est  lui-meme  ici  depeint: 
Accoutumez-vous  a  la  vue 
D'un  homme  qui  souffre  et  se  plaint. 

"  Bien  qu'il  eut  d' extremes  soufiFrances, 
On  voit  aller  des  patiences 
Plus  loin  que  la  sienne  n'alla. 

"II  souffrit  des  maux  incroyables, 
II  s'en  plaignit,  il  en  parla  : 
J'en  connais  de  plus  miserables." 

Such  were  the  sports  and  amiable  quarrels  which  Voiture 
indulged  in  with  his  disciples,  and  permitted  his  disciples  to 
indulge  in  with  him. 
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I  have  said  that  these  disciples  were  many :  among  them 
were  Godeau,  Benserade,  Malleville,  Gombauld,  Segrais, 
Sarrazin,  Cotin,  Br^beuf,  and  many  others.  A  few  words 
about  each  are  required,  although  they  are  all  much  alike. 
Godeau,  *'  le  nain  de  Julie,"  as  he  was  called  on  account 
of  his  small  stature — though  this  did  not  distinguish  him 
from  Voiture — was  above  everything  else  a  religious  poet. 
Some  beautiful  lines  are  to  be  found  in  his  '^Pastes  de 
TEglise,"  and  especially  in  his  ^^Assomption  de  la  Vierge.*' 
In  his  paraphrases  of  the  canticles  he  sometimes  shows  that 
he  possesses  great  lyrical  gifts.  It  has  so  often  been  said 
that  three  lines  in  "  Polyeucte  "  were  written  by  him,  and 
this  is  such  a  great  compliment,  that  the  strophe  in  the  ode 
to  Louis  XIII.  in  which  these  lines  occur  must  be  quoted  : — 

"Tel  on  voit  le  destin  funeste 
Des  rainistres  ambitieux, 
Que  souvent  le  courroux  funeste 
Donne  aux  mooarques  vicieux : 
Leurs  paroles  sont  des  oracles, 
Tandis  que  par  de  faux  miracles 
lis  tiennent  leur  siecle  enchante ; 
Mais  leur  gloire  tombe  par  ierre, 
Et  comme  die  a  ticlat  du  verre, 
Elle  en  a  la  fragilitL" 

Malleville  was  a  man  of  pleasing  gifts,  whose  style  and  turn 
of  mind  have  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  sonnet  already 
quoted. 

Gombauld,  somewhat  older  than  the  other  writers  of  this 
group, combined  with  his  ^^preciousness"  something  majestic,  and 
in  all  his  trifling  poems  he  preserves  great  dignity.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  as  he  respectfully  worshipped  the  Queen 
Marie  de'  Medicis,  a  large  number  of  his  amorous  sonnets  were 
secretly  or  avowedly  written  to  this  very  great  lady,  and  this 
hzt  contributed  to  give  them  an  imposing  air.  Here  is  one 
which  gives  an  idea  of  his  style  : — 

"Que  les  grandes  beautes  causent  de  grandes  peines, 
Quoique  on  nomme  Tamoiir  un  mal  delicieux  I 
Que  leurs  premiers  attraits  sont  doux  et  gracieux ! 
Mais  qu'on  trouve  a  la  iin  leurs  douceurs  inhumaines  ! 

27 
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"Que  d'aveugles  desirs>  de  craintes  incertaines, 
De  pensers  criminels,  de  soins  ambitieux, 
Font  sentir  aux  amants  U  colere  des  cieux 
Et  le  malheureux  sort  des  esperances  vaines! 

"]e  doute  cependant  si  j^  voudrais  guerir 
De  Textreme  douleur  dont  je  me  sens  mourir, 
Tant  I'objet  est  puissant  qui  m'a  Tame  enchantee ! 

"  Je  crois  qu'enfin  I'esclave  est  content  de  ses  fers ; 
Je  crois  que  Ic  vautour  est  doux  a  Promethee 
Et  que  les  Ixions  se  plaisent  aux  cnfers/' 

Sarrazin  was  celebrated  in  his  time  for  a  poem  written  on  a 
special  occasion  entitled  "  Pompe  Funcbre  de  M.  de  Voiturc,'' 
in  which  there  is  much  less  talent  than  honourable  effort  to 
produce  it.  He  also  wrote  several  short  historical  sketches, 
"  Relation  du  Siege  de  Dunkerque "  and  "  Conspiration  dc 
Walstein/'  where  he  showed  real  gifts  as  a  narrator,  and 
almost  as  an  historian.  He  belongs  to  the  class  of  men 
who  leave  behind  them  a  reputation  because  their  contem- 
poraries spoke  much  about  them,  while  posterity  is  astonished 
to  learn  that  they  were  so  illudrious.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  such  men  have  displayed  their  gifts  and 
their  talents  to  the  highest  degree  in  their  conversation. 

Segrais  is  of  greater  importance  ;  Boileau  spoke  of  him  with 
praise.  He  it  was  who  restored  the  idyll  in  France,  and  he 
may  be  considered  the  intellectual  son  of  D'UrfiS.  Whether 
he  wrote  in  poetry  or  in  verse,  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the 
innocent  charms  of  the  country  were  intermingled  in  his 
imagination.  His  '^  Eglogues ''  are  pleasing,  clever  imita- 
tions of  Virgil,  but  lacking  in  originality  or  deep  feeling. 
There  is  often  more  feeling  in  his  ^^  Elegies."  He  has  also 
left  nouvelUs  in  prose  which  are  very  interesting,  under  the 
title  of  "Nouvelles  Fran^aises  ou  Divertissements  dc  la 
Princesse  Aurilie,"  one  of  which,  the  third,  bears  some 
striking  resemblances  to  the  '^  Misanthrope."  Another,  the 
sixth  one,  contains  the  whole  story  of  '^  Bajaset,"  and  it  may 
be  that  Racine  took  it  from  Segrais,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
Segrais  on  the  one  hand  and   Racine  on  the  other  had  put 
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together  the  various  bits  of  gossip  which  the  diplomatists  had 
brought  back  from  Constantinople  and  spread  abroad  concerning 
this  tragic  story. 

Segrais  is  probably  considered  less  great  as  an  author  than  as 
a  collaborator.  He  collaborated  both  with  Mdlle.  de  Mont- 
pensier  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  With  the  former  he 
wrote  **  La  Princesse  de  Paphlagonie,"  the  "  Relation  de  Tile 
imaginaire  ** ;  with  the  latter  "  Zai'de."  He  was  a  man  of 
importance  and  reputation  in  the  literature  of  his  own  time; 
he  left  **  Memoires,"  known  by  the  name  of  **  Segraisiana," 
which  must  not  always  be  absolutely  relied  upon,  but  are 
essential  for  the  literary  history,  and  even  for  the  history  of 
manners,  of  this  period.  He  knew  the  whole  century,  having 
been  born  in  1624  and  dying  in  1701,  and  he  had  mixed  in  all 
classes  of  society,  especially  in  the  niost  brilliant. 

Cotin,  as  Boileau  has  said  very  justly,  would  be  unknown 
were  it  not  for  Boileau.  He  had  but  slight  poetical  talent, 
and  if  he  had  not  made  a  speciality  of  riddles  in  verse,  which 
were  then  very  much  the  rage,  he  would  have  had  very  little 
reputation  even  in  his  own  time.  But  he  was  so  cruelly 
treated,  both  by  Boileau  and  Moliere,  that  it  is  charity,  and 
perhaps  even  only  justice,  to  say  that  he  had  sometimes  a  good 
deal  of  sprightliness,  as,  for  example,  in  this  madrigal : — 

"  Phylis  s'est  rendue  a  ma  foi, 
Qu'eut-elle  fait  pour  sa  defense  ? 
NoQS  n'etions  que  nous  trois,  elle,  raniour  et  moi ; 
Et  Tamour  fut  d'intelligence/' 

and  in  this  charming  line  of  love-poetry — 

"Tout  m'en  fait  souvenir  et  rien  ne  lui  ressemble." 

He  also  wrote  some  fairly  good  epigrams,  such  as  this  one  : — 

"  Dorilas  se  plaignait  un  jour 

Qu'il  avait  ce  malheur  extreme 

De  voir  mourir  tout  ce  qu'il  aime. 

'Toutes  meurent  de  mon  amour. 
Vraiment,  dit  Lysis — sur  mon  ame ! 
Eh  bien,  courtisez  done  ma  femme  ! ' " 
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— and  finally,  he  was  a  good  scholar  and  critic.  He  knew 
Hebrew,  he  translated  the  "  Song  of  Songs "  in  too  elegant  a 
style,  and  he  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  it  which  often  displays 
judicious,  though  sometimes  a  trifle  subtle,  criticism.  He 
was  one  of  Boileau's  victims  who  deserve  some  reparation 
from  posterity. 

Bribeuf  had  real  talent  and  considerable  poetic  gifts. 
fioileau,  indeed,  almost  recognised  it : — 

"  Un  vers  noble,  quoique  dur, 
Peut  s'offrir  dans  la  Pucelle; 
Parmi  son  fatras  obscur 
Souvent  Brebeuf  etincelle." 

Br^beuf  made  a  mistake  in  translating  the  Pharsalia,  in  taking 
lessons  in  declamation  from  it,  and  in  adding  in  his  translation 
to  the  pomposity  of  the  original.  He  also  made  a  mistake  in 
wanting  to  be  "  precious  "  when  the  nature  of  his  gifts  was 
quite  otherwise,  and  in  writing  such  madrigals  as  this  :— 

To  Mdlle. ON  A  Butterfly  which  had  Fluttered 

INTO  Her  Eye. 

"Ce  petit  papillon,  ce  petit  rien  qui  vole, 
En  se  jetant  dedans  votre  Geil 
Ne  fait  pas  un  dessein  frivole 
Et  ne  s'entend  pas  mal  a  choisir  un  cerceuil ! " 

But  he  wrote  some  religious  poems  of  great  beauty  in  his 
"Entretiens  Solitaires,"  which  are  too  little  known.  They 
need  only  to  be  opened  at  random  to  reveal  such  lines  as 
this  : — 

"Des  Inquietudes  de  la  Mauvaise  Conscience. 

"  L'homme  qui  hors  de  vous  a  cru  trouver  sa  joie, 
Qui  de  ses  passions  est  devenu  la  proie. 
Y  trouve  seulement  sa  hontc  et  son  ennui, 
Dcs  remords  assassins,  de  noires  epouvantes, 

Des  terreurs  penetrantes 

Qui  vous  vengent  de  lui. 
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"Se  voyant  I'ennemi  de  son  juge  supreme, 
L'esprit  plein  de  son  crime  et  se  craignant  soi-meme, 
A  soi-meme  a  toute  heure  il  se  rend  odieux ; 
Voyant  souvent  qu'en  lui  tout  contre  lui  s'irrite 

En  tous  lieux  il  s'evite 

Et  se  trouve  en  tous  lieux. 

"  Ainsi  contre  soi-meme  il  n*a  pas  de  refuge  ; 
II  est  son  chatiment  aussi  bien  que  son  juge, 
L'instrument  de  sa  peine  aussi  bien  que  I'auteur, 
Et  devient  malgre  lui,  pour  punir  ses  offenses, 

De  vos  rudes  vengeances 

Le  rude  executeur." 


Bribeuf,  who  always  had  bad  health,  died  too  early  for  his 
own  reputation  and  for  the  good  of  French  literature,  but  he 
had  a  noble  spirit,  great  talent,  and  was  worthy  in  every  respect 
of  being — what,  in  fact,  he  was — the  compatriot  and  very 
faithful  friend  of  the  two  Corneilles. 

Benserade  was  simply  a  "  pr^cieux  *' ;  he  was  always  a  "  pr6- 
cieux,"  but  he  was  this  with  as  much  wit  and  ingenuity  as  was 
possible.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  inferior  moral 
character,  who  very  early  in  life  knew  how  to  push  his  way 
at  Court  and  make  himself  liked ;  he  was  sought  after  and 
conciliated  to  the  end  of  his  life  on  account  of  his  kindly 
offices,  his  talent  in  praising,  and  also  his  skill  in  slandering. 
For  forty  years  he  wrote  verses  for  the  Court  ballets,  and 
alwa)rs  succeeded  in  making  them  pleasing  for  the  person  who 
had  to  say  them,  or  delightfully  epigrammatic  for  those  who 
heard  them.  He  was  marvellous  in  maintaining  his  position 
on  these  slippery  heights  without  pushing  flattery  to  the 
height  of  silliness  or  malicious  sprightliness  to  the  degree  of 
insolence.  If  one  wants  to  get  an  idea  of  this  now  forgotten 
art,  these  lines  written  for  the  Marquis  de  Mirepoix,  who 
represented  an  Egyptian  fortune-teller,  should  be  read : — 

"Cette  'bonne  fortune'  ou  tout  le  monde  aspire, 
Ou  Ton  presume  aussi  qu'il  est  si  doux  d'entrer, 
}e  suis  d'age  a  la  rencontrer 
Et  d'humeur  a  ne  pas  la  dire  " ; 
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or   these   for   the   Count   d'Armagnac,   representing  a  plea- 
sure : — 

"  Les  autres  a  leur  gre  feront  cent  et  cent  tours  : 
Ce  n'est  pas  trop  pour  eux  d'avoir  toute  une  viUe; 
Je  me  contente  a  moins,  et  veux  etre  toujours 
Le  plaisir  d'une  seule  et  le  desir  de  miUe." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  his  ^^  Sonnet  de  Job," 
which  was  so  much  admired,  and  caused  Corneille  to  say,  in 
the  heat  of  the  dispute  concerning  the  merits  of  his  sonnet 
and  Voiture's : — 

"L'un  est  plus  beau,  plus  acheve  (Voiiur^s  is  meant) 
Mais  je  voudrais  avoir  fait  Tautre." 

He  excelled  in  the  writing  of  rondeaus,  which  were  the 
rage,  from  1630  to  1660,  owing  partly  to  an  archaeological 
fashion  ;  in  these  he  showed  wit,  lightness  of  touch,  and  spon- 
taneity, for  all  of  which  the  rondeau  is  wonderfully  adapted. 
When  he  perceived  the  approach  of  age  he  felt  that  he  could 
no  longer  continue  to  be  the  poet  of  the  ballet,  and  therefore 
he  bade  adieu  to  this  work  in  the  following  rondeau : — 

"Je  suis  trop  las  de  jouer  ce  rolet, 
Depuis  longtemps  je  travaille  au  ballet. 
L'office  n'est  envie  de  personne, 
Et  ce  n'est  pas  'office  de  couronne/ 
Quelque  talent  que  pour  couronne  il  ait ! 

***** 

Je  ne  suis  plus  si  gai  ni  si  follet. 
Un  noir  chagrin  me  saisit  au  collet, 
Et  je  n'ai  plus  que  la  volonte  bonne  : 
Je  suis  trop  las. 
***** 

De  vous  promettre  a  chacune  un  couplet. 
Cen  est  beaucoup  pour  un  homme  replet ; 
Je  ne  le  puis,  troupe  amiable  et  mignonne. 
A  tout  le  sexe  en  gros  je  m'abandonne ; 
Mais  en  detail,  ma  foi,  votre  valet ! 
Je  suis  trop  las." 
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If  he  abandoned  writing  ballets  he  certainly  did  not 
renounce  the  rondeau,  and  at  the  King's  order,  as  he  him- 
self said,  he  ^^  put  Ovid's  ^  Metamorphoses '  into  rondeaus." 
The  statement  requires  explanation.  Nothing  would  be  more 
absurd  than  to  turn  the  ^^  Metamorphoses  "  into  rondeaus,  and 
Benserade,  even  in  his  decline,  had  too  much  sense  to  do 
this,  but  it  is  by  no  means  absurd  to  make  reflections,  in  the 
form  of  rondeaus,  on  the  most  striking  passages  in  Ovid's 
work,  and  this  is  what  Benserade  did.  For  example,  he  wrote 
this  little  commentary  on  Orpheus  attacked  by  the  women  of 
Thrace : — 

"C'est  un  peu  trop  de  sauter  au  collet 
D*un  beau  chanteur  encore  a  poll  foUet. 
Ces  femmes-la,  que  tant  d'ardeur  consomme, 
Devaient  sous  main  lui  conter  une  somme, 
Et  joindre  au  don  quelque  honnete  poulet. 

****** 
Peut-etre  eut-il  donne  dans  le  filet, 
Et  lour  opprobre  cut  ete  moins  complet. 
Tourncr  I'amour  en  furcur  centre  un  homme, 
C'est  un  peu  trop. 

****** 

Orphee  eut  tort  aussi.    Ce  n'est  pas  laid 
D'etre  un  epoux  trie  sur  le  volet, 
Et  que  la  foi  conjugale  renomme, 
Mais  de  souflFrir  plutot  qu'on  vous  assomme 
Que  d'y  manquer,  je  suis  votre  valet. 
C'est  un  peu  trop." 

The  ^^  Metamorphoses  "  had  but  slight  success  ;  it  appeared 
too  late,  at  a  time  when  these  pleasant  sallies  were  somewhat 
out  of  fashion.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  prevent  Benserade 
from  having  been  for  at  least  fifty  years  a  wit — a  somewhat 
rare  thing.  He  was  the  last  of  the  "pricieux"  school, 
and  the  most  spirited  of  them  all.  Sainte-Beuve  called  him 
**Voiture  continued."  His  only  mistake  was  that  he 
"  continued "  too  long,  in  having  talent  in  an  age  which 
demanded  a  genius.  ^^  Desipere  in  loco,"  said  Horace,  which 
means  that  you  should  have  the  kind  of  folly  that  your  own 
age  prefers. 
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The  "burlesques"  are  merely  the  "pr6cieux"  of  an 
inferior  kind,  who  caused  laughter  for  the  flimsiest  reasons, 
and  who  sometimes  exaggerated,  and  sometimes  parodied  the 
doings  of  the  **  pr^cieux  "  school.  They  were  very  much  the 
fashion  at  the  time  when  the  **  pr&ieux  "  flourished,  and  more 
especially  so  when  their  vogue  was  passing  away.  The  most 
famous  representatives  of  this  school  were  Scarron,  D'Assouqr, 
and  perhaps  Le  Pays,  who  in  truth  was  only  a  half-burlesque. 
Scarron *s  reputation  is  due  to  his  "  Eniide  travestie,"  which  is 
of  little  value,  and  his  "  Roman  comique,"  which  is  excellent. 
"  Le  Roman  comique,"  with  the  "  Page  disgracii  "  of  Tristan 
THermite, "  La  Vraie  Histoire  comique  de  Francion  *'  of  Sorcl, 
the  "Caquetsde  TAccouchde  "  and  the  "Roman  bourgeois  "of 
Furetiere,  represent  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  realistic 
romance  so  little  in  favour  at  this  time,  but  which  in  the 
next  century  and  in  the  nineteenth  was  to  be  so  greatly  the 
fashion.  The  actual  manners  of  the  middle  class,  of  the 
country  folk,  of  humble  people,  of  literary  men,  and  provincial 
actors  are  described  with  absolute  truth,  but  with  great  spirit, 
and  make  a  picture  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing.  As 
"  simply  a  pleasant  book,*'  for  so  Montaigne  too  disdainfully 
described  Rabelais's  work,  the  ^^  Roman  comique  "  is,  more- 
over, worthy  of  all  praise,  and  the  story  is  told  with  a  fervour, 
vigour  and  brilliancy  worthy  of  a  great  writer. 

Scarron  also  wrote  many  stories  in  imitation  of  Spanish 
writers,  of  unequal  value,  some  of  which,  however,  arc  very 
interesting.  In  one  of  these  stories,  entitled  "Hypocrites," 
there  is  to  be  found  the  first  sketch  of  TartufFe,  clearly  enough 
outlined.  He  also  wrote,  in  imitation  of  Spanish  writers,  a 
number  of  comedies  which  to-day  would  be  called  "  comedies 
boufFes."  The  most  successful  was  "Jodelet,  ou  le  Maitrc 
Valet,"  and  the  one  that  still  maintains  a  certain  reputation, 
and  is  now  and  again  performed,  is  "  Don  Japct  d'Arminie  " ; 
they  all  contain  amusing  passages,  but  none  is  of  real  value. 

Scarron's  satires,  which  foreshadow  Boileau  and  even 
Moliere,  are  not  as  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be.  They 
are  half-moral,  half-literary  satires,  quite  in  the  style  of  the 
two  great  masters  of  this  art.    There  is  one  against  the  critics, 
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a  few  lines  of  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.     Scarron 
is  addressing  Mdlle.  de  Scud6ry  : — 

"Que  ne  nous  donnez-vous  le  naif  caractere, 
Comme  vous  le  sauriez  si  parfaitement  faire, 
Des  insects  rampants  du  mont  a  deux  coteaux  ?  .  .  . 
Vous  nous  auriez  depeint  les  pedants  medisants 
Dont  les  esprits  mal  faits  sont  aussi  malfaisants ; 
Qui  pensent  qu'il  n'est  pas  de  plus  horrible  crime 
Que  le  vers  sans  cesure  ou  de  mauvaise  rime, 
Et  qui  regarderont  un  homme  de  travers 
Pour  la  seule  raison  qu'if  tourne  mal  un  vers  ; 
Qui,  si  Ton  ne  leur  parle  ou  de  vers  ou  de  prose 
Sont  defaits,  ou  contraints  d'avoir  la  bouche  close  .  .  . 
Pour  le  repos  public,  du  moins  il  me  le  semble, 
Tons  les  honnetes  gens  ayant  fait  ligue  ensemble 
Devraient  couler  a  fond  a  grands  coups  de  beaux  vers 

•    Les  pedants  plus  facheux  que  les  trop  longs  hivers, 
Oiseaux  malencontreux  autant  que  des  chouettes, 
Surtout  quand  Dieu  permet  qu'ils  soient  mauvais  poetes. 
Mais  non  ;  je  me  dedis :  faire  des  vers  contre  eux, 
Cest  donner  a  la  muse  un  emploi  trop  honteux. 
Eussent-ils  des  brevets  de  beaux  esprits  modernes, 
II  faut  avoir  pour  eux  des  mepris  et  des  bernes ; 
Ou,  parce  qu'on  aurait  des  berneurs  a  payer, 
Se  tenir  au  mepris  et  laisser  aboyer." 

Scarron  unfortunately  did  not  write  much  verse  like  this, 
but  too  often  lines  in  which  much  superficial  wit,  aided  by  a 
lamentable  facility,  brought  him  ephemeral  success.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  he  himself  sometimes  expresses  contempt  for 
burlesque,  which  was,  however,  very  fashionable  at  the  same 
time,  and  much  in  demand  at  the  libraries.  Scarron  worked 
too  much  for  the  sake  of  money  ;  it  was  he,  in  particular,  who 
inspired  Boileau  in  his  iipprecations  against  money-making 
authors.  Boileau,  however,  was  rich  enough  to  speak  quite 
dispassionately  in  this  matter. 

D'Assoucy,  slightly  inferior  to  Scarron,  wrote  light  verses 
and  poems  for  particular  occasions  which  were  alwajrs  poor 
unless  they  were  replies  to  attacks,  and  in  this  case  D'Assoucy 
was  wanting  in  neither  spirit  nor  satire.  His  best  work  is  to 
be  found  in  his  souvenirs  of  voyages  and  adventures  entitled 
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the  "Aventures  dc  M.  d*Assoucy."  Here  he  showed  good 
humour,  a  pleasant  talent  for  narration,  spontaneity,  ease,  an 
amiable  nai'vet^,  and  a  delightful  feeling  for  nature  and  for 
the  charms  of  a  walking  tour,  which,  with  certain  reservations, 
often  reminds  one  of  Rousseau.  He  was,  in  truth,  the  Villon  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  of  equally  loose  morals,  theft  excepted, 
for  he  was  more  often  stolen  from  than  himself  the  stealer ;  of 
less  genius  certainly,  but  as  free  in  his  style,  as  picturesquely 
realistic  in  his  descriptions,  and  almost  as  amiable  in  his 
pleasant  and  ingenious  habit  of  talking  about  himself.  No 
one  was  more  out  of  his  element  than  he  in  the  polite, 
aristocratic,  and  well-regulated  society  into  which  he  was 
born.  He  suffered  for  this,  and  was  too  much  despised  by 
the  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  period,  Boileau  and 
Moliere,  and  this  is  the  excuse  for  having  praised  him  a  little 
more,  perhaps,  than  he  actually  deserves. 

As  to  Le  Pays,  he  was  well  called  in  his  own  time  Voiturc's 
ape.  Possessed  of  much  talent — and  this  he  showed  in  an 
astonishingly  moderate,  skilful,  and  modest  reply  to  Boileau 
— he  sought,  as  if  for  a  wager,  to  exaggerate  everything  that 
Voiture  did,  so  that  he  is  admirable  in  rendering  the  transition 
from  the  ^^  pr^cieux  *'  to  the  burlesque  clear  and  unmistakable. 
Often  he  is  quite  deliberately  burlesque;  more  often  in  exagge- 
rating the  "pricieux  "  he  is  burlesque  without  knowing  it,  and 
if  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  Voiture,  it  is  all  the  more  so 
naturally  in  his  imitator.  Le  Pays*s  best  prose  work  is  seen  in 
his  accounts  of  travels  (always  in  the  form  of  letters),  and  his 
best  piece  of  poetical  work  in  the  amorous  poem,  pleasant 
enough,  addressed  to  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  entitled  the 
^^  Perroquet  ressuscit^."  He  possessed  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  literature,  and,  as  an  observer  and  a  moralist,  certain 
qualities  which  were  somewhat  rare  in  his  own  time,  and 
greatly  superior  to  those  which  Boileau  possessed. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    DRAMA    FROM    163O-1660 

The  drama,  which  may  be  said  to  have  slumbered  in  the  form 
of  pastorals  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  assumed 
singular  activity  from  about  1630.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac, 
Scudiry,  Tristan  THermite,  La  Calprenede,  Du  Ryer, 
Rotrou,  all  competed  for  honour,  and,  greatest  of  all,  there 
was  Pierre  Corneille. 

Cyrano,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  another  connec- 
tion, wrote  for  the  theatre  the  "  Mort  d'Agrippine,"  a  tragedy 
in  the  style  of  Gassendi.  Badly  worked  out,  and  of  little 
value  so  far  as  construction  and  dramatic  art  .are  concerned, 
the  piece  appears  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  bring  for- 
ward in  striking  fashion  one  personage,  Sejanus,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  statesman,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a  fatalist,  a 
sceptic,  and  a  scorner  of  the  gods.  The  influence  of  Lucretius 
is  continually  noticeable,  if  not  in  the  whole  play,  yet  certainly 
in  this  character.  The  blasphemous  lines  of  Sejanus  were 
often  quoted  in  the  seventeenth  century  : — 

"  Achevons  done  le  crime  ou  ce  dieu  nous  astreint : 
Cest  lui  qui  le  commet  puisqu'il  nous  y  contraint  .  .  . 
— Respecte  ct  Grains  des  dieux  I'efEroyable  tonnerre! 
— II  ne  tombe  jamais  en  hiver  sur  la  terre. 
J'ai  six  mois  pour  Ic  moins  a  me  moquer  des  dieux  .  .  . 
Que  sont-ils  done  ces  dieux?    Des  enfans  de  TefiFroi, 
De  beaux  riens  qu'on  adore  et  sans  savoir  pourquoi, 
Des  alteres  du  sang  des  betes  qu'on  assomme, 
Des  dieux  que  Thomme  fait  et  qui  n'ont  pas  fait  Thomme/' 

The  philosophical  tragedy,  as  Voltaire  understood  it  later, 

4" 
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was  a  singular  novelty  when  this  play  appeared  in  1640. 
Cyrano  may  thus  at  least  claim  originality  ;  his  tragedy  con- 
tains, moreover,  some  very  beautiful  lines,  tragic,  violent, 
fierce,  and  declamatory,  but  well  suited  for  drama.  Such 
lines  are  specially  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Agrippina. 

Scudiry,  who  signed  the  beautiful  romances  which  were 
written  by  his  sister,  was  the  real  author  of  a  number  of 
tragedies  or  tragi-comedies  which  were  successful  enough. 
These  were,  "Lygdamon,"  "Lc  Vassal  ginireux,"  "Orante," 
"  La  Mort  de  C&ar,"  "  L'Amant  liberal,"  "  L'Amour  tyran- 
nique,"  ^^  Arminius,"  &c.  His  Eaicility,  which  Boileau  laughed 
at,  was  not  pure  verbiage ;  he  possessed  real  imagination, 
inventiveness,  and  dramatic  ingenuity,  but  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  taste.  He  was  absolutely  lacking  in  any  idea  of 
psychology,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  men  of  his 
time,  but  he  had  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  magniloquence, 
which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the  epoch, 
and  even  went  beyond  it. 

La  Calprenede  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  writers,  but 
possessed  better  taste.  His  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies  are 
romances  in  dialogues,  often  very  pleasant,  especially  in  the 
love  scenes.  The  "  Mort  de  Mithridate,"  "  Bradamante,'' 
the  "  Comte  d'Essex,"  "  Belisaire,"  did  not  fiiil  to  please  by 
their  novelty,  and  greatly  added  to  the  success  of  their  author 
as  a  writer  of  romances. 

Tristan  I'Hermite  deserves  greater  attention  than  those 
already  mentioned.  He  was  highly  gifted  in  the  art  of 
elegiac  poetry,  and  possessed  some  dramatic  talent.  He 
wrote  a  kind  of  autobiographical  romantic  drama  called  the 
"  Page  disgracii,"  which  is  very  amusing  in  itself,  and  is, 
moreover,  interesting  as  a  description  of  the  manners  of  the 
period.  He  wrote  verses  in  the  style  of  the  "pricieux"  school, 
some  of  which  are  exquisite,  and  give  him  a  right  to  be 
ranked  with  Th6ophile  de  Viau.  Such  are  the.  following 
lines  from  the  "  Promenoir  de  Deux  Amants  "  : — 


"  Crois  mon  conseil,  chere  Climene. 
Pour  laisscr  arriver  le  soir, 
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Je  te  prie,  allons-nous  asseoir 
Sur  le  bord  de  cette  fontaine. 
L'ombre  de  cette  fleur  vermeille 
£t  celle  de  ces  joncs  penchants 
Paralssent  etre  la  dedans 
Les  songes  de  Veau  qui  sotnmeilU. 

in  in  ill  :^  iti 

Je  tremble  en  voyant  too  visage 
Plotter  avec  mes  desirs." 

He  took  part,  so  it  seems,  in  the  tournament  of  the  "  Belles 
Matineuses,'*  and  produced  his  ^^  Belle  Matineuse,"  which  is 
in  no  wise  inferior  to  those  written  by  Malleville  and  Voiturc  ; 
but,  anxious  to  make  the  subject  interesting  again,  he  wrote 
as  a  pendant  or  reply  to  the  beauty  of  the  morning  another 
vision,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  ^^  Belle  Cr^pus- 
culaire."     Readers  may  care  to  see  the  poem  : — 

"Sur  la  fin  de  son  cours  le  soleil  sommeillait, 
Et  deja  ses  coursiers  abordaient  la  marine, 
Quand  Elise  passa  dans  un  char  qui  brillait 
De  la  seule  splendeur  de  sa  beaute  divine. 

"  Mille  appas  eclatants  qui  font  un  nouveau  jour 
Et  qui  sont  couronnes  d'une  grace  immortelle, 
Les  rayons  de  la  gloire  et  les  feux  de  Tamour 
Eblouissaient  les  yeux  et  brulaient  avec  elle. 

"Je  regardais  coucher  le  bel  astre  des  cieux 
Lorsque  ce  grand  eclat  me  vint  frapper  les  yeux, 
Et  de  cet  accident  ma  raison  fut  surprise. 

'*  Mon  desordre  fut  grand,  je  ne  le  cele  pas  : 
Voyant  baisser  le  jour  et  rencontraut  Elise ; 
Je  crus  que  le  soleil  revenait  sur  ses  pas." 


L'Hermite  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  tragic  poet.  Attention 
to  the  study  of  character  and  care  in  making  action  result  from 
character  has  caused  some  of  his  admirers  to  describe  him  as 
a  precursor  of  Racine,  and  although  there  may  be  a  little 
exaggeration  in  such  a  statement,  still  it  is  at  least  to  the 
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honour  of  THermite  that  the  idea  is  not  considered  ridicu>« 
lous.  The  "Mort  de  Sf^niquc,"  "Penth<5c,"  «La  Mort  dc 
Crispe,*'  are  tragedies  which  are  still  readable,  and  of  con- 
siderable value.  His  *^ Marianne"  especially,  which  was 
as  successful  as  the  "Cid/*  did  not  owe  its  success  to 
a  cli^uC)  as  has  been  said.  This  play,  in  the  style  of 
Corneille,  by  its  depth  of  tragedy  and  the  real  eloquence 
of  certain  perorations  and  dialogues,  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  works  of  the  second  class  which  the  French 
stage  possesses.  Tristan  I'Hermite  has  not  been  awarded  a 
sufficiently  high  place  by  posterity ;  he  is,  indeed,  almost 
unknown.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Boileau  does  not 
mention  him.  Those  writers  on  whom  he  has  cast  the 
greatest  contempt  are  at  least  known  to  posterity,  which  is 
thus  enabled  to  control  and  sometimes  to  revise  Boileau^s 
judgment,  and  in  any  case  to  learn  something  about  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  Boileau's  silence  concerning  an  author 
of  the  seventeenth  century  almost  amounts  to  a  death- 
sentence,  and  Tristan  THermite  was  &r  from  deserving  this. 

Du  Ryer  was  one  of  those  good,  intelligent,  laborious,  and 
honest  writers  who  possess  all  the  mediocre  qualities  and 
defects  of  their  age,  and  who,  during  twenty  years,  did 
honest  literary  work.  He  wrote  about  thirty  tragedies,  which 
were  all  well  received,  and  two  at  least  of  which,  "  Alcyonic  " 
and  ^*  Sc^vole,"  show  a  certain  amount  of  talent,  and  might 
well  take  their  place  in  the  secondary  drama  of  Corneille's  age. 
Before  1636  he  did  not  accept  Mairet's  reforms,  and  wrote  his 
dramas  according  to  no  fixed  rules ;  but  directly  CorneiUe 
submitted  to  them  Du  Ryer  accepted  these  famous  rules 
in  all  their  severity.  He  was  a  very  poor  and  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  bore  his  poverty  with  gentle  philosophy  and  had  no 
conception  of  the  art  of  making  one*s  way  in  the  world. 
He  was,  however,  a  member  of  the  Academy.  He  may 
be  almost  regarded  as  the  Ducis  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  slightly  less  talent. 

Rotrou  aJmost  possessed  genius.  He  was  gifted  with  a 
very  lively  imagination  and  much  originality.  It  must  be 
carefully     remembered     that     he     wrote     no      really    good 
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tragedies  till  after  Corneille  had  been  successful,  and  this 
fact  shows  that  dates  are  often  useful  in  the  history  of 
literature;  but  still,  of  all  the  writers  whom  Corneille 
inspired  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  it  was  only  in  the  case 
of  Rotrou  that  Corneille  succeeded  in  arousing  genius. 
Before  1630  he  had  written  a  few  tragi-comedies  *,  in 
1646  and  1647  b^  pu^  ^^  ^^  stage  in  succession  two  very 
brilliant  tragedies,  "  Saint-Grenest  "  and  "  Venceslas,"  which 
are  really  striking,  although  they  are  constructed  with  the 
ordinary  and  conventional  framework  of  the  tragedies  of 
the  period.  "  Saint-Genest "  especially,  a  Christian  tragedy, 
the  story  of  a  comedian  who  becomes  a  martyr,  is 
extremely  interesting,  and  appeals  powerfully  to  one's 
healthy  emotions,  while  it  amuses  by  its  variety  of  styles, 
which  is  somewhat  rare  in  tragedies.  Rotrou  venerated 
Corneille.  In  "  Saint-Genest  "  even  he  found  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  allusion,  full  of  good  taste  and 
modesty,  to  his  illustrious  rival.  When  **  Saint-Genest " 
the  actor  is  speaking  to  one  of  the  personages  in  the  play 
about  the  ancient  tragedians,  Sophocles,  Plautus,  Terence, 
he  adds  that  one  modern  writer  is  equal  to  them  all — the 
author  of  the  tragedies  of  "  Pompie  "  and  "Auguste  "  : — 

"  Les  poemes  sans  prix  ou  son  illustre  main 
D'an  pinceau  sans  pareil  a  paint  I'esprit  remain." 

The  story  of  the  heroic  death  of  Rotrou  is  well  known. 
On  learning  that  the  plague  was  ravaging  Dreux,  his  native 
town,  he  hastened  thither  to  render  aid,  and  succumbed 
immediately  to  the  disease.  This  is  current  knowledge ; 
still  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  repeat  well-known  facts  of 
this  kind. 

Pierre  Corneille  is  the  first  man  of  great  genius  who 
appeared  on  our  stage,  and  he  remains  one  of  the  four  or 
five  great  tragic  dramatists  of  all  time.  He  spent  ten  years  or 
so  in  finding  out  his  true  bent,  writing  during  that  period 
romantic  comedies,  as  all  his  contemporaries  did,  or  even 
comMies-boufFes,  for  which  he  had  evidently  a  liking.  These 
plays  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure.      In  these  it  is  clearly  to 
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be  seen  that  the  basis  of  Corneille*s  power  was  dramatic 
imagination,  the  gift  and  the  art  of  inventing  interesting 
situations  and  curious  incidents,  and  of  arranging  these  to  form 
a  clever  and  skilful  plot.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  born  writer  for 
the  stage,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  fertile  and  ingenious 
Spanish  dramatists  to  whom  he,  and  almost  all  his  contempo- 
raries, owed  much. 

Later  he  evolved  a  conception  of  human  greatness  which 
became  his  conception  of  tragic  greatness.  The  exaltarion 
of  the  will — the  will  finding  in  the  violent  exercise  of 
itself  bitter,  exquisite,  and  sublime  joy,  forcing  the  passions 
to  obey  its  law,  ^^  working  the  machine,"  vanquishing 
feeling  and  the  senses — this  was  a  very  lofty  ideal,  power- 
fully sketched  by  the  Stoics,  and  partly  perceived  by  the 
moralists  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  to  which  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  the  dramatists  anterior  to  Corneille  to  a  certain 
extent  aspired,  and  now  and  again  very  nearly  reached.  Such 
was  the  very  soul  of  Corneille*s  dramatic  work  during  ten 
years,  and  such  was  his  magnificent  originality  that  through 
his  genius  he  made  it  acceptable  to  his  contemporaries. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  were  his 
general  ideas  and  turn  of  mind  unlike  contemporary 
thought,  but  they  were  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  The  ideal 
of  the  age  was  "  a  grand  passion,'*  and  the  current  doctrine 
was  that  nothing  makes  a  man  so  worthy  a  human  being  and 
develops  all  the  virtues  so  much  as  a  "great  passion.*' 
Corneille  aro$e  and  told  the  world  that  greatness  consisted, 
not  in  experiencing  or  inspiring  great  passions,  even  the 
J  most  beautiful  or  the  purest,  but  in  overcoming  them. 
Hence  it  follows  that  this  type  of  drama  is  somewhat 
violent  and  a  trifle  rigid  ;  telling  of  effort,  which  is  natural 
enough,  since  it  glorifies  all  efFort ;  gliding  easily  into  decla- 
mation, which  is  also  natural,  since  heroism  cannot  very 
well  be  evoked  without  a  certain  magniloquence  in  both 
gesture  and  speech,  even  in  private.  But  this  drama  is 
likewise  full  of  energy  and  very  powerful;  it  "elevates"  us, 
as  Madame  de  Sivigni  says — that  is  to  say,  we  are  persuaded 
every    moment    that   it    is    possible   to    escape   the   baseness 
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and  even  the  mediocrity  of  our  nature  \  and  finally,  it  is 
this  drama  which  has  produced  on  us  all  the  greatest 
impression  of  human  grandeur  which  men  have  ever  known. 

Later,  his  two  chief  characteristics — technical  ingenuity 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  human  will — becoming  much  more 
strongly  marked,  he  wrote  a  large  number  of  plays  with 
very  complex  and  laborious  plots,  in  which  the  characters 
almost  disappear  owing  to  the  artificial  and  useless  effort 
of  the  will  exercising  itself  simply  for  the  pleasure  of 
exercise  and  with  no  ulterior  object.  Hence  there  are 
still  very  beautiful  lines,  and  often  very  beautiful  passages, 
but  nothing  of  really  great  interest,  partly  because  the  spec- 
tator's mind  is  occupied  in  following  the  undulating  and 
tenuous  thread  of  the  action,  partly  because  the  plays  no 
longer  deal  with  human  beings,  but  with  abstractions  of 
superhuman  cleverness. 

Thus  there  are  three  periods  in  Corneille's  literary  career. 
In  the  first,  which  dates  from  "  Clitandre  "  to  "  M6d&,"  he 
wrote  the  "Veuve,"  the  "  Galerie  du  Palais,"  the  "Place 
Royale,"  "  L'lllusion " ;  to  the  second  period  belong 
the  «  Cid,"  «  Horace,"  "  Cinna,"  «  Polyeucte,"  "  La  Mort  de 
Pompde,"  "Nicomede,"  "Sertorius";  and  to  the  third 
"Sophonisbe,"  "CEdipe,"  "Othon,"  "  Pulchirie  "—which 
contains  some  admirable   passages — and   "Sur^na." 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  as  a  tragedian  Corneille  did  not 
neglect  comedy,  and  wrote  "  Le  Menteur  "  and  the  "  Suite  du 
Menteur."  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  his  indefatigable 
genius  had  at  the  same  time  produced,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
three  acts  of  "  Psyche,"  in  which  there  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  tenderest  and  most  charming  love-poems  of 
the  ei^iteentft  century.   \^^'^^^'\     ^       .  '  '•' 

And  it  must  likewise  not  be  forgotten — as  is  sometimes  the  * 
case — that  Corneille  ranks  high  among  the  lyrical  poets  of  the  . 
seventeenth  century.  Excluding  the  very  beautiful  lines  in 
the  "Cid  "  and  "  Polyeucte,"  the  "  Imitation  de  J&us-Christ," 
put  into  verse  by  Corneille,  is  full  of  stanzas  of  extreme 
beauty,  which  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  work  of  Malherbe. 
No   quotation    is   given    here    from    his  tragedies,  which  are 

28 
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widely  read,  but  the  '^  Imitation  '*  is  less  well  known.    Here 
is  an  extract  from  it  : — 

"Ou  sent  tous  ces  docteurs  qu'une  foule  si  grande 
Rendait  aux  yeux  du  monde  autrefois  si  fameux? 
Un  autre  tient  leur  place,  un  autre  a  leur  prebende, 

Sans  qu'aucun  nous  demande 

Un  souvenir  pour  eux. 

"Tant  qu'a  dure  leur  vie  ils  semblaient  quelque  chose; 
II  semble  apres  leur  mort  qu'ils  n'ont  jamais  ete. 
Leur  memoire  avec  eux  sous  la  tombe  est  enclose; 

Avec  eux  y  repose 

Toute  leur  vanite. 


"  Parle,  parle,  seigneur,  ton  serviteur  t'ecoute. 
Je  dis  ton  serviteur ;  car  enfin  je  le  suis. 
Je  le  suis,  je  veux  I'etre  et  marche  dans  ta  route 
£t  les  jours  et  les  nuits.  .  .  . 

"  Parle  done,  6  mon  Dieu  !  ton  serviteur  fidele 
Pour  ecouter  ta  voix  reunit  tous  ses  sens, 
Et  trouve  les  douceurs  de  la  vie  eternelle 
En  tes  divins  accents. 

"  Parle,  pour  consoler  mon  ame  inquietee ; 
Parle,  pour  la  conduire  a  quelque  amendement ; 
Parle,  afin  que  ta  gloire  encore  plus  exaltee 
Croisse  eternellement. 


"  Pour  t'elever  de  terre,  homme,  il  te  faut  deux  ailes, 
La  purete  de  coeur  et  la  simplicite. 
Elles  te  conduiront  avec  facilite 
Jusqu'a  I'abime  heureux  des  clartes  eternelles. 

****** 

"  Viens,  mon  Dieu,  viens,  sans  demeure ! 
Tant  que  je  ne  te  vois  pas, 
II  n'est  point  de  jour  ni  d'heure 
Ou  je  goute  aucun  appas. 

"Ma  joie  en  toi  seul  reside; 
Tu  fais  seul  mes  bons  destins, 
Et  sans  toi  la  table  est  vide 
En  la  pompe  des  festins. 
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"Sous  les  miseres  humaines, 
Infecte  de  leur  poison 
Et  tout  charge  de  leurs  chaines, 
Je  languis  comme  en  prison. 

"Jusqu'a  ce  que  ta  lumiere 
Y  repande  sa  clarte 
Et  que  ta  faveur  entiere 
Me  rende  ma  liberie ; 

''Jusqu'a  ce  qu'apres  I'orage 
La  null  faisant  place  au  jour 
Tu  me  montres  un  visage 
Qui  ne  soit  pour  moi  qu'amour." 

G>rneille  carried  to  a  point  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown  "^ 
all  dramatic  forms — tragedy,  comedy,  tragi-comcdy,  melo-  . 
drama,  spectacular  pieces,  and,  as  already  stated,  he  occupies 
a  high  position  in  lyrical  poetry.  He  was  great  because  all 
forms  of  human  grandeur  were  familiar  to  him,  and  a 
magnificent  style  came  naturally  to  him.  La  Bruyere  said 
the  right  thing  when  he  wrote,  "  The  most  remarkable  thing 
in  him  was  his  mind,  which  was  sublime." 

G>medy  during  this  period  did  not  rise  to  the  same  great- 
ness. It  has,  however,  too  often  been  said  that  comedy  did 
not  exist  before  Moliere.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Moliere  often 
took  his  best  scenes  from  the  comedies  of  his  predecessors, 
which,  indeed,  only  became  excellent  in  his  hands  ;  but  this 
fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  comic  writers  of  1630  to  1660 
were  at  least  not  lacking  in  inventiveness.  The  comic  drama 
of  the  seventeenth  century  before  Moliere's  time  suffered  from 
the  fact  that  comedy  was  then  held  in  slight  esteem,  and  public 
favour  inclined  towards  tragedy,  and  also  because  at  this  period 
there  was  no  comic  writer  except  Scarron,  who  was  simply  a 
comic  poet.  The  comedies  were  written  by  the  tragic  poets 
in  the  interval  between  two  tragedies,  for  which  they  reserved 
their  best  talents ;  they  served  simply  as  their  recreation  and 
diversion. 

Thus  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  wrote  his  "  Pidant  jou6,"  a 
verbose  and  eccentric  opera-boufFe  which  is  often  very  lively, 
and  from  which  Moliere  borrowed  the  "  Galere  "  scene  and  a 
scene  in  the  **  Fourberies  de  Scapin." 
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In  the  same  v^y  Scudiry  wrote  "  Le  Trompeur  puni," 
the  "Vassal  ginireux,"  "La  Comidie  des  ComMiens,"  &c.; 
Triston  rHermite,  the  "  Folie  du  Sage,"  the  "Parasite"; 
Ryer,  "Les  Vendanges  de  Suresnei"  and  "Amaryllis"; 
Rotrou  the  "  Bague  de  rOubli,''  the  "Diane,"  the 
"  Minechmes,"  "  Cilimene,"  &c. ;  and  finally  Corncillc,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  wrote  his  comedies  of  youth — ^''Lc 
Menteur,"  and  "La  Suite  du  Menteur" — which  were  so 
spontaneous  and  brilliant  in  their  versification  and  so  superior 
to  all  the  others.  A  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  these 
comedies. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  "Le  Menteur" 
is  already  a  delineation  of  character,  but  at  the  same  time  (as 
has  also  been  stated)  it  is  not  yet  a  comedy  of  character.  I 
understand  by  this  statement  that  in  this  play  for  the  first 
time  Corneille  put  a  real  character  into  a  comedy,  but  he  did 
not  yet  know  how  to  evolve  a  comedy  from  the  character. 
The  comedy  is  thus  independent  of  the  character  of  the 
principal  person  in  the  play,  and  frames  it  without  really 
belonging  to  it.  This  was  already  a  great  advance  on  all  that 
preceded  it,  and  the  road  was  now  open  for  first-class  comedy. 
The  "Suite  du  Menteur"  is  solely  a  comedy  of  intrigue, 
but  it  is  full  of  satirical  and  epigrammatical  lines  which  are 
excellent.  It  ought  to  be  more  read  and  should  rank  higher 
in  the  public  estimation. 

During  this  time  Scarron  plentifully  provided  the  stage  with 
his  com^dies-bouiFe,  of  which  sufficient  has  already  been  said  in 
the  former  reference  to  this  author.  One  word  only  must  be 
added  :  this  burlesque  form  of  versification,  with  its  defects,  its 
diffusion,  its  too  great  facility,  and  its  negligence,  had  at  the 
same  time  the  qualities  of  pliability,  sparkling  vivacity,  abounding 
and  varied  charm,  unexpected  and  impetuous  flashes  of  wit  and 
picturesqueness,  which  are,  after  all,  the  very  foundation  of  true 
comic  versification.  Moliere  immediately  appropriated  all  this 
and  showed  this  clearly  from  the  beginning  ;  he  abandoned  it 
later  on,  becoming  more  serious,  in  order  perhaps  to  indulge 
in  more  rhetorical  verse,  and  Regnard  later  simply  resuscitated 
it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  public  and  the  reader. 


CHAPTER  yill 

THE    NOVELISTS    FROM    163O-1660 

From  the  publication  of  the  "  Astr&  "  to  the  school  of  1660  is 
one  of  the  great  periods  of  the  French  novel,  and  the  literature, 
as  stated  earlier,  was  almost  entirely  romantic.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  hugely  long  novels  in  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  in 
which  one  narrative  follows  closely  upon  another,  each  person 
who  comes  into  the  action  relating  his  history  and  the  history 
of  almost  every  person  that  he  has  ever  known.  Gombcrville 
and  La  Calprenede  were  the  princes  of  this  literary  province, 
with  their  "  Cl^opatrc,"  "  Cassandre,"  "  Pharamond,"  their 
"  Polexandre,"  and  their  "Alcediane." 

To  these  great  masters  of  their  art — the  Alexandre  Dumas' 
of  the  seventeenth  century — succeeded  Mdlle.  de  Scudiry,  who 
marks  a  revival  and  a  transition.  She  tried  to  keep  the  frame  and 
the  outward  appearance  of  the  older  novels,  and  to  change  the 
foundation.  Thus  we  have  Cyrus,  Mandane,  Caton,  Brutus, 
Amilcar,  Scaurus,  Artamene,  but  under  these  names  were 
revealed  the  Prince  of  Condi,  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier, 
the  Duchess  of  Longueville,  the  Duke  of  Enghien  and 
Sarrazin  and  Scarron,  and  Mdlle.  de  Scud6ry  herself  figured 
as  Sapho.  Read  thus — ^and  contemporaries  read  them  with 
this  knowledge — the  novels  of  Mdlle.  de  Scudiry  possessed  the 
attraction  of  curiosity  and  also  a  psychological  interest,  just 
as,  read  thus,  they  possess  for  us  an  extreme  historical  interest. 

Although  Mdlle.  de  Scudery,  with  her  clear,  diffuse,  and 
languishing  style,  may  be  somewhat  wearisome  in  her  narra- 
tives, she  possesses  delicacy  and  a  penetration  truly  feminine 

in  her  art  of  portraiture.     Here,  for  example,  is  a  portrait  of 
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Ang^lique  de  Rambouillet,  the  third  queen  of  the  celebrated 
Hotel,  and  certainly  the  most  gifted  of  the  three  : — 

"Anacrise  n'est  pas  si  grande  que  Philonide  (Julie  d'Angennes), 
quoiqu'eile  soit  de  fort  belle  taille  ;  mais  I'eclat  de  son  teint  est  si 
surprenant  et  la  delicatesse  en  est  si  extraordinaire  que,  si  elle 
n'avait  pas  les  yeux  extremement  beaux  et  merveilleusement  fins, 
on  en  ferait  mille  exclamations,  on  lui  donnerait  mille  louanges.  II 
y  a  je  ne  sais  quoi  dans  sa  physionomie  de  spirituel,  de  delicat,  de  fin, 
de  fier,  de  malicieux  et  de  dbux  tout  ensemble,  qui  la  fait  craindreet 
aimer  en  meme  temps.  Sa  bonte  n'etant  pas  de  celles  qui  font 
scrupule  de  faire  la  guerre  a  leurs  amis,  Anacrise  est  sans  doute  fort 
a  craindre  ;  car  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  y  ait  une  personne  au  monde 
qui  ait  une  raillerie  si  fine  ni  si  particuliere  que  la  sienne.  II  y  a  si 
peu  de  choses  qui  la  satisf assent,  si  peu  de  personnes  qui  lui  phdsent, 
un  si  petit  nombre  de  plaisirs  qui  touchent  son  inclination,  qu'il  n'est 
pas  possible  qu'elle  ait  un  jour  tout  a  fait  heureux  en  toute  une  annee. 
Mais  ses  chagrins  memes  sont  divertissants  et  il  n'est  pas  possible  de 
ne  pas  pardonner  a  une  personne  de  tant  d'esprit  d'etre  plus  difficile 
qu'une  autre  au  choix  des  personnes." 

From  this  it  is  seen  how  already  the  taste  for  "  portraits," 
which  is  visible  in  the  writings  of  Maynard,  the  Chevalier  de 
M^r^y  and  others,  and  was  to  become  the  ruling  fashion,  was 
very  strong  in  Mdlle.  de  Scudiry,  and  that  the  art  correspond- 
ing to  the  taste  was  already  in  an  advanced  stage. 

Above  all  it  must  be  noticed  that  traces  of  psychology  were 
already  appearing  in  literature,  and  revealed  themselves  very 
clearly.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Corneille  possessed 
a  very  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  no  other  literary 
genius  having  ever  been  superior  to  him  in  this ;  but  now 
the  novel  itself,  which  for  so  long  had  been  content  with 
imagination,  fantasy,  and  wit,  began,  without  abandoning  its 
earlier  form,  to  cast  its  characters — if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed — in  the  form  of  real  persons  in  order  to  give  substance 
to  the  imaginary  figures.  This  obliged  novelists  to  observe 
the  world  around  them,  and  thus  the  literature  of  observa- 
tion began.  Mdlle.  de  Scud^ry  marks  the  natural  and  true 
transition — and  this  is  not  just  a  formula  or  a  merely  con- 
venient expression  of  the  literary  historian — from  the  novel  of 
La  Calprenede  to  the  novel  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    MORALISTS  AND    MEMOIR   WRITERS  OF   THE 
MID-CENTURY 

It  must  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  literature  or 
observation,  the  works  of  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fontaine  and 
La  Bruyere,  did  not  spring  into  existence  suddenly,  but 
that  the  path  had  already  been  prepared  by  a  certain  number 
of  writers,  endowed  less  with  the  quality  of  imagination 
than  observation,  who  had  influenced  the  public  to  receive 
them.  It  was  towards  1650  that  there  dawned  upon  the 
world  first  of  all  Pascal,  or,  if  the  work  was  not  Pascal's, 
then  the  author  of  "  Discours  sur  les  Passions  de  I'Amour," 
then  the  Chevalier  de  M6r^,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Cardinal  de  Retz — men  of  very  varying  degrees  of  mental 
calibre,  but  all  very  keen  observers  of  the  manners  and 
characters  of  men.  Again,  it  was  at  this  period  that  Madame 
de  Sdvigni  began  to  write  her  letters,  which  were  almost  as 
much  read  in  manuscript  as  when,  about  a  century  later,  they 
were  printed.  Thus  there  arose  a  "  society,"  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  this  word  was  then  used,  very  different  from 
that  of  1630,  much  less  romantic,  much  less  bombastic,  much 
less  poetical  even  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term,  but  eager 
for  truthj  reason^  nature.  This  society  created  the  literary  taste 
that  reigned  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Chevalier  de  M6r6  was,  in  truth,  really  a  "  pr&ieux," 
although  he  detested  Voiture.  It  was  to  the  man  of  the 
world,  to  the  perfect  worldling  and  to  all  that  the  worldling 
should  be  to  be  perfect,  that  the  Chevalier  de  M6r6  gave  all 
his  thoughts  and  addressed  all  his  doctrines.     Consequently  he 
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often  very  closely  approaches  the  ridiculous,  sometimes,  indeed, 
touching  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  makes  many  just  observa- 
tions which  recall  La  Rochefoucauld's  even  in  style.  He  only 
lacked  a  little  fine  discrimination  to  have  been  a  distinguished 
moralist,  a  little  talent  to  have  been  a  mathematician  of  dis^ 
tinction,  and  a  little  clearness  to  have  been  a  good  writer.  He 
possessed  the  elements  of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  after  all 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Pascal  regarded  him  seriously, 
and  La  Rochefoucauld  condescended  to  speak  to  him  quite 
freely.  This  writer,  who  was  not  quite  a  genius,  possessed  an 
originality  which  was  to  be  developed  by  others. 

La  Rochefoucauld  was  the  originator  of  studies  in  morals. 
Of  penetrating  insight,  and  an  acute  though  too  systematic 
mind,  and  possessing  in  his  style,  what  is  by  no  means 
common,  the  very  instrument  he  needed  for  the  expression  of 
his  mind,  ^he  accustomed  his  contemporaries  to  think  [as 
Voltaire  said]  and  to  express  their  ^thoughts  in  a  correct,  precise, 
and  delicate  form."  One  cannot  help  feeling  indignant  widi 
La  Rochefoucauld  for  desiring  to  see  nothing  but  egoism  in 
humanity  ;  yet  after  reading  him  one  is  forced  to  recognise  that 
he  was  right,  however  angry  one  may  be  in  acknowledging  it. 
What  remains  of  value  in  his  work,  quite  apart  from  his 
system,  is  an  infinitely  keen  analysis  of  human  virtues  and 
vices  which  presupposes  myriads  of  exact  and  critical  obser- 
vations, which  are  summarised  in  the  form  of  short,  precise, 
•weighty,  and  luminous  sayings.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  that 
jany  one  should  have  written  in  this  concise  and  clear  fashion 
during  the  period  of  Mdlle.  de  Scud6ry  ;  but  the  period  has 
nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  this  kind. 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  great  friend  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld, who  has  left  a  somewhat  severe  portrait  of  him — the 
two  things  are  not  inconsistent — did  not  influence  his  con- 
temporaries by  his  writings,  since  his  "  M6moires  "  were  not 
published  till  17 17,  but  he  must  have  exercised  very  great  per- 
sonal influence,  for  he  was  intimately  connected  with  many 
of  the  events  of  the  century,  and  his  illustrious  friends.  La 
Rochefoucauld,  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  and  Madame  de 
Sevign6,  expressed  a  thousand  times  their  profound  admiration 
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for  him.  In  his  youth,  a  work  by  him  on  the  "  Conjuration 
de  Fiesque"  had  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  had  caused 
Richelieu  to  say,  ^'  That  is  a  dangerous  spirit."  In  his  femous 
memoirs  he  displayed  "  a  lively,  finmiliar,  and  natural  touch,"  as 
Sainte-Beuve  said,  and,  as  Voltaire  said,  "  the  grandeur  and  the 
impetuosity  of  genius  and  an  inequality  which  are  typical  of 
his  actual  conduct."  There  are  in  these  memoirs  portraits  in 
the  style  of  La  Bruyere  (such  as  those  of  the  Queen,  Gaston 
d'Orl&ns,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  Turcpne,  Madame  de 
Longueville,  Madame  de  Chevreuse),  general  observations 
after  the  model  of  Sallust,  and  touches  which  remind  one  of 
Montesquieu.  He  abounds  in  pensiesy  a  collection  of  which 
could  be  made,  fit  to  place  by  La  Rochefoucauld's,  and  yielding 
nothing  to  these  in  either  talent  or  pessimism.  His  celebrated 
expression  concerning  the  beginnings  of  the  Fronde  is  well 
known  ;  it  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  him  as  a  political  philosopher  and  a  writer,  for  it  is  at  the 
same, time  profound  and  picturesque  :  "  Gropingly  the  nations 
when  they  are  roused  from  their  slumbers  seek  after  laws ; 
they  cannot  discover  them  ;  they  are  scared,  they  cry  out, 
they  demand  them.  The  people  enter  the  sanctuary ;  they 
raise  the  veil  which  ought  always  to  cover  beliefs  concerning 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  those  of  kings,  which  never  agree 
so  well  as  in  silence." 

Retz  was  not  the  great  man  whom  Bossuet  described, 
in  a  magnificent  period,  as  ^^  vanquished,  but  yet  astonishing  his 
victorious  enemy  by  his  sad  and  intrepid  aspect,"  but  he  was  a 
singularly  acute  and  incisive  moralist,  and  a  great  writer. 

Madame  de  S6vign6  was  the  joy  and  the  sunshine  of  this 
distinguished  and  refined  society.  Belonging  to  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  her  turn  of  mind  and  her  literary 
sympathies,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Corneille  and  a  lover  of 
La  Calprenede,  a  familiar  guest  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
then  in  its  decline,  but  at  the  same  time  a  declared  Port- 
Royalist,  and  a  devotee  of  Nicole,  and,  if  she  did  not 
altogether  understand  Racine,  an  admirer  of  La  Fontaine,  and 
devoted  to  Bourdaloue,  the  charming  Marquise  united  in  her- 
self almost  everything  that  the  whole  century  had  produced 
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which  was  distinguished,  pleasant,  and  elevated.  Added  to 
this  she  possessed  a  lofty  spirit  which  was  virtuous  and 
generous  without  the  least  effort,  and  simply  in  obedience 
to  her  nature  ;  a  quick  intellect,  incredible  fertility,  and  the 
most  original,  the  franicest,  the  most  direct,  the  easiest,  the 
richest  as  well  as  the  most  picturesque  style  of  any  French 
writer  since  Montaigne. 

All  her  letters  are  veritable  masterpieces ;  sometimes  they 
are  pleasant  badinage,  sometimes  lively  and  vivid  narrative,  now 
full  of  maternal  passion,  often  of  unconscious  eloquence,  which 
is  the  truest  eloquence.  Critics  have  sometimes  objected  that 
her  bursts  of  tender  efRision  to  her  daughter  (the  third  Madame 
de  Grignan)  end  by  being  slightly  monotonous.  "But  read 
them  as  they  were  written,"  said  President  Bouhier  judiciously ; 
"  they  were  not  sent  in  volume  form  ;  they  should  be  read  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  week."  And  even  in  reading  them  straight 
on  the  reader  can  say  with  Joseph  de  Maistre,  "Which 
would  I  rather  have  been,  Madame  de  S6vign6  or  Madame  de 
Grignan,  do  you  ask  ?  The  daughter,  please,  so  that  I  might 
have  received  letters  from  such  a  mother." 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  these  celebrated  letters,  in 
which  are  described  all  the  events  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
are  the  most  interesting  documents  in  the  world  from  the 
point  of  view  of  political  history,  the  history  of  manners,  the 
history  of  fashions,  the  history  of  taste,  and  literary  history— 
daily  records,  which  are  the  very  best  kind  of  records,  as  they 
were  not  drawn  up  after  the  event,  but  on  the  spot.  And 
would  to  Heaven  all  memoirs  were  written  in  a  style 
which  came  within  measurable  distance  of  these  letters ! 

To  this  society  and  group  of  "  intellectuals  "  belonged  the 
writer  who  might,  perhaps,  be  called  the  careless  Voltaire  of 
the  seventeenth  century — M.  Charles  de  Marguetel  de  Saint- 
Denis  de  Saint-Evremond.  A  brilliant  officer  in  his  youth, 
and  closely  connected  with  the  events  of  the  Fronde  and  faith- 
ful to  the  royal  cause  during  this  period,  he  was,  for  some 
reason  that  has  always  remained  mjrsterious  in  spite  of  the 
explanations  that  have  been  offered,  forced  to  go  into  exile  in 
1661.     He  settled  down  in  London,  and  remained  there  till 
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his  death,  without  wishing  to  go  back  to  France,  even  when 
he  was  able  to  do  so  and  all  his  friends  desired  his  return.  He 
wrote  little,  but  enough  to  show  that  he  was  a  critic  of  the 
first  rank,  an  intelligent  historian,  a  very  subtle  moralist,  and 
a  delightful  humourist.  He  wrote  the  ^^  Com^die  des  Acadi- 
mistes,"  a  very  amusing  satire  in  verse,  "  Reflexions  sur  la 
Trag6die  ancienne  et  moderne,"  '^  Reflexions  sur  les  Poemes  des 
Anciens,"  "  Observations  sur  Plutarque,  Salluste,  Tacite,  &c.,'* 
which,  with  Boileau's  work,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
remarkable  criticisms  that  the  seventeenth  century  has  to 
oflfer ;  **  Reflexions  sur  les  Divers  G^nies  du  Peuple  romain," 
which  recalls  the  ^^  Grandeur  et  Decadence  '*  of  Montesquieu, 
who  undoubtedly  remembered  this  book  before  writing  his 
'^Grandeur  et  Decadence  "  ;  finally  some  satirical  or  amusing 
works  of  imagination,  such  as  ^^  La  Retraite  de  M.  de  Longue- 
ville  en  Normandie  "  and  that  admirable  ^  Conversation  du  Pere 
Canaye  avec  le  Mar^chal  de  Hocquincourt,"  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  last  of  the  ^'  Provincial  Letters."  His  charm- 
ing '^  Lettres,"  some  of  which  are  addressed  to  La  Fontaine, 
must  not  be  forgotten  ;  they  are  marvels  of  brisk  style,  grace, 
and  delightful  wit.  He  also  made  a  contribution  to  the  gospel 
of  the  **  Return  to  Nature,"  and  to  that  taste  for  moral  obser- 
vation which  was  to  characterise  all  the  literature  of  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE     PREACHERS 

But  what  contributed  perhaps  most  to  the  development  of 
moral  observation  was  the  custom  of  going  to  church  and 
listening  to  the  preachers.  The  pulpit  became  a  school  of 
psychology  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Great  orators,  such  as 
Du  Perron,  Claude  de  Lingendes,  Father  Joseph,  had  illumi- 
nated the  Christian  pulpit  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
they  were  more  orators  than  moralists.  Bossuet  and  Bour- 
daloue  were  both  moralists  and  orators,  and  the  former  began 
to  preach  about  1655,  and  the  latter  about  1660.  Although 
the  first  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  teaching  dogma, 
and  the  second  to  preaching  morality,  both  applied  their  minds 
to  the  investigation  of  the  things  of  the  spirit^  and  from  this 
point  of  view  alone  may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
successors  or  the  Pascals  and  the  La  Rochefoucaulds. 

Bossuet  was  at  first  a  preacher  and  a  "  missionary,"  and  it  is 
to  this  part  of  his  life  that  his  "Sermons"  belong  ;  they  are  in 
no  sense  finished,  but  are  the  most  natural,  earnest,  incisive,  and 
perhaps  the  most  living  of  all  his  works.  Then  he  became 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  during  this  long  period  of  his  career  he  wrote  his  mag- 
nificent "  Discours  sur  THistoire  universelle,"  the  first  authori- 
tative attempt  at  what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history ;  his 
philosophical  works,  "  Traitd  de  la  Connaissance  de  Dicu  et  dc 
Soi-meme,"  and  his  essay  on  politics,  "Politique  tiric  dc 
TEcriture  sainte,"  and  some  other  works  of  less  importance. 

Finally,  he  became  Bishop  of  Meaux  and  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Gallic  Church,  and  as  such  he  produced  all  his 
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didactic  and  polemical  writings.  He  attacked  the  Protestants 
in  the  "  Histoire  des  Variations  des  Egh'ses  protestantes'*  and 
"  Avertissements  aux  Protestants,"  which  may  be  considered  a 
sequel  to  and  a  commentary  upon  the  '^Politique  tir^e  de 
I'Ecriture  sainte  "  ;  the  Jesuits  in  his  "  Instruction  a  I'Assem- 
blie  du  Clerg^  de  1700  "  ;  the  Quietists  in  the  "  Instruction  sur 
les  Etats  d'oraison,"  the  "Relation  sur  le  Quiitisme,"  &c. ; 
comedy  (the  theatre)  and  the  ecclesiastics  who  supported  it  in 
his  "  Maximes  et  Reflexions  sur  la  Com^die  "  ;  freethought,  or 
rather  free  exegesis,  the  parent  of  freethought,  and  Richard 
Simon  and  his  school  in  "  La  Defense  de  la  Tradition  et  des 
Saints  Peres.*' 

It  was  during  the  moments  of  repose  in  a  life  which  was 
one  long  combat  that  he  composed  his  sublime  "Oraisons 
fiinebres,"  his  "  Elevations  sur  les  Mysteres,"  his  "  Lettres  de 
Direction,"  or  "  Lettres  spirituelles,")  and  a  large  number  of 
less  important  works,  all  stamped,  however,  with  the  seal  of 
his  incomparable  genius.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  thought  and  men  of  action,  and  the  greatest  orator  that. 
France  ever  possessed. 

Everything  th^t  can  be  said  has  been  written  about  his  style, 
which  possessed  every  possible  quality  ;  for,  dealing  with  all 
subjects,  Bossuet  was  always  able  to  find  the  form  that  was 
suitable  to  each  to  an  eminent  degree.  His  eloquence  was 
unrivalled,  now  simple  and  earnest,  now  grave  and  touching  as 
in  his  sermons,  or  brilliant,  majestic,  almost  epic  and  lyrical,  as 
in  his  "Oraisons  funebres."  But  enough  has  not  been  said 
concerning  his  claims  as  a  thinker ;  he  was  not  a  philosopher, 
for  the  philosophy  of  his  own  religion  satisfied  him,  but  a 
profound  moralist  who  made  as  many  discoveries  about  the 
human  soul  as  he  wrote  powerful  expositions  of  &ith.  Sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this  aspect  of  his  work,  because 
these  observations  and  analyses  are  scattered  about  throughout 
his  writings  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  La  Rochefoucauld,  with  his 
hundred  pages  of  pensies^  is  considered  a  great  moralist,  when 
Bossuet  might  have  given  to  the  world  quite  as  many  and 
quite  as  valuable  ones  if  he  had  troubled  to  collect  them  in  one 
volume.      The  balance  of  things    must    be   readjusted  ;    the 
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truth   is   that  both  men  were  great  moralists^  and   Bossuet, 
besides  this,  had  many  other  claims  to  greatness. 

Bourdaloue  was  a  preacher,  and  never  wished  to  be  anything 
else.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  having  preached  for 
forty  years.  Nothing  so  clearly  shows  "the  taste  of  the  age" 
as  the  universal,  brilliant,  uninterrupted  and  unvarying  success 
of  Bourdaloue.  Bourdaloue  had  little  imagination,  scarcely 
any  depth  of  feeling,  and  he  was  not  a  great  writer.  He 
charmed  and  delighted  his  contemporaries  by  his  analysis  and 
his  logic.  Bourdaloue  possessed  a  great  power  of  reasoning,  of 
analysing  accurately  the  passions,  of  describing  manners  and 
painting  portraits^  and  it  was  these  qualities  that  aroused 
universal  approbation  during  half  a  century.  His  contem- 
poraries were  intensely  interested  in  moral  analysis  and  logical 
arguments.  It  must  also  be  said  that  Bourdaloue  discovered 
the  true  style  and  just  level  of  the  sermon.  Bossuet  exceeded  it 
somewhat.  Bourdaloue,  without  being  in  the  least  trivial,  pos- 
sessing indeed  a  singular  austerity,  and  "  never  thinking  about 
pleasing  his  audience,"  as  Voltaire  well  said,  was  more  on  a 
level  with  his  hearers.  D'Aguesseau,  a  very  good  judge,  praises 
in  him  "  the  beauty  of  his  arrangement,  the  order,  the  division 
of  his  subject-matter,  the  clearness  and  the  ^  popular  *  style  ot 
expression."  Bourdaloue  occupied  himself  little  with  the  ex- 
planation of  dogma,  but  turned  his  attention  to  morality  and 
to  the  correction  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  his  discourses,  in  spite  of  their  scholastic  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  have  remained  so  living.  Sainte-Beuve  very 
cleverly  calls  him — not  without  a  sly  hit  at  some  one  else— 
"an  eloquent  Nicole."  Madame  de  S^vign^,  who  literally 
idolised  him,  has  described  the  peculiar  effect  of  his  eloquence 
on  his  hearers :  ^'  He  has  often  taken  away  my  breath  by  the 
strength  and  justness  of  his  discourses,  which  absolutely 
riveted  my  attention.  I  was  only  able  to  breathe  when  it 
pleased  him  to  cease  speaking."  Various  anecdotes  of  the 
time  confirm  this  view.  Marshal  de  Gramont  was  one  day 
so  much  absorbed  by  the  force  of  the  orator's  deductions  that 
he  cried  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  "  Good  gracious  !  he 
is  certainly  quite  right."     On  another  occasion  the  Prince  of 
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Cond6,  seeing  him  mount  into  the  pulpit,  cried  out,  ^^  Silence, 
here  is  the  enemy  ! "  Boileau  worthily  rendered  justice  to 
his  great  faculties  as  a  moralist  when  he  said,  "  In  satire  on 
women  I  am  merely  the  imitator  of  Bourdaloue." 

Among  the  most  celebrated  sermons  of  Bourdaloue  which 
are  constantly  quoted  are  those  on  ^^  Madeleine,''  ^^  Sur  la 
Pens^e  de  la  Mort,"  "Sur  la  S^viriti  ^vangflique,"  "Sur 
THypocrisie,"  "  Sur  I'lmpureti,"  "  Sur  la  Medisance."  In  the 
sermon  on  hypocnsy  there  was  a  direct  attack  on  Moliere  and 
his  Tartuffe,  andjn  the  sermon  on  slander  Bourdaloue,  who 
was  a  Jesuit,  alluded  at  length  to  the  Provincial  Letters ;  and 
with  much  aptness,  as  the  following  extract  shows,  he  retorted 
on  Pascal  for  his  complaint  concerning  "  direction  d'intention  " 
by  showing  that  nowhere  has  this  "  direction  d'intention  " 
been  so  much  employed  as  in  the  "  Provincial  Letters  "  : — 

"On  a  trouve  le  moyen  de  consacrer  la  medisance  et  de  la  changer 
en  vertu.  ...  li  faut  humilier  ces  gens-la,  dit-on,  et  11  est  du  bien 
de  i'Eglise  de  flttrir  leur  reputation  et  diminuer  leur  credit.  La- 
dessus  on  se  fait  une  conscience  et  il  n'y  a  rien  qu'on  ne  se  croie 
permis  pour  un  si  beau  motif.  On  invente,  on  empoisonne  les 
choses  ;  on  confond  le  general  avec  le  particulier  ;  ce  qu'un  a  mal 
dit,  on  le  fait  dire  a  tous ;  ce  que  plusieurs  ont  bien  dit,  on  ne 
le  fait  dire  a  personne  ;  et  tout  cela  pour  la  gloire  de  Dieu. 
Car  cette  direction  d'intention  rectifie  tout  cela.  EUe  ne  suffirait 
pas  pour  justifier  une  equivoque,  mais  elle  est  plus  que  suffisante 
pour  rectifier  la  calomnie,  quand  on  est  persuade  qu'il  y  va  du 
service  de  Dieu." 

Bourdaloue  continued  preaching  until  his  death,  vainly 
asking  permission  from  his  superiors  to  retire  and  seek  rest. 
He  lived  to  see  the  early  successes  of  Massillon,  to  pronounce 
the  words  of  St.  John  the  Baptist :  "  Ilium  oportet  crescere, 
me  autem  minui."  Massillon  certainly  became  great,  but 
Bourdaloue  has  taken  a  higher  place  than  he  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   POETS   AFTER    1660 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  polished  and  serious  society — 
polished  and  refined  by  the  "  pr&ieux/'  the  salons^  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  made  serious  by  the  religious  and  lay  moralists 
and  by  the  attention  with  which  they  were  listened  to — that 
the  Poetical  School  of  1660  grew  and  flourished  quite  naturally 
in  a  soil  already  prepared  for  it.  In  varying  degrees,  and, 
moreover,  of  very  varied  types  of  genius,  the  writers  of  this 
school  were  all  firm  partisans  of  reason^  ng^KT^i  ^iS^jfy* 

By  the  term  reason — for  there  is  often  confusion  about  the 
word: — must  be  simply  understood  that  which  is  reasonable— 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  neither  strained,  nor^  pretentious,  nor 
bombastic^  nor  fantastic,  nor  fjinciful. 

By  natural  almost  the  same  thing  must  be  understood  ;  for 
the  men  of  1660  used  a  hundred  times  over  the  words 
natural  and  reasonable,  nature  and  reason,  as  synonyms. 
They  called  natural  that  which  seems  not  to  be  laboured, 
which  keeps  its  spontaneous  movement  and  free  play,  of 
thought  whilst  being  watched,  directed,  and  clearly  arranged 
by  the  exercise  of  much  jieflection. 

Finally,  by  realityy  a  word  which  they  did  not  use,  but 
a  thing  from  which  they  were  seldom  &r  removed,  is  to 
be  understood  attentive  observation,  without  prejudice  or 
artificial  system,  of  nature,  and,  above  all,  of  humannaturc.^ 
The  study  of  man,  of  man  considered  as  an  individual,  pre- 
ferably of  man  as  a  social  being,  was  their  constant  preoccupa- 
tion and  the  very  foundation  of  their  art. 

When   Boileau   laughingly  spoke  of  himself  as  "Ic  singe 
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de  Bourdaloue  ''  he  described  himself  and  his  friends.  If 
Bourdaloue  is  an  "eloquent  Nicole,"  then  Boileau,  Racine, 
Moliere,  and  La  Fontaine  himself,  although  the  last  named 
must  be  given  a  place  apart,  are  Bourdaloues  who  are 
poets. 

Boileau  was  the  theorist,  the  doctrinaire,  and  the  dis- 
putant of  the  group.  His  work  falls  into  three  divisions — 
polemics,  philosophy,  literary  diversions. 

As  a  polemical  writer  his  standpoint  can  be  quickly 
defined  :  with  the  exception  of  Malherbe,  Racan,  and 
Voiture,  Boileau  attacked  all  those  who  lived  before  his  own 
friends  ;  and  except  (he  only  excepted  these  with  a  very 
bad  grace  !)  Benserade,  Segrais,  and  Furetiere,  he  attacked 
all  his  contemporaries  who  were  not  his  friends.  This 
meant  a  good  deal.  Thus  Boileau  could  see  nothing  good 
in  Ronsard  or  Desportes,  or  Bertaut,  or  Th6ophile,  or  Saint- 
Amant,  and  it  is  "  with  difficulty  "  that  three  good  sonnets 
could  be  found  in  Gombauld,  Maynard,  and  Malleville,  taken 
together.  Villon  possesses  great  clearness,  and  that  is  all  that 
can  be  said  about  him  ;  Corneille  is  the  author  of  the  "  Cid," 
but  he  very  quickly  fell  from  his  high  position,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  praise  and  everything  to  mock  at  in  his  later 
works.  Briefly,  for  Boileau,  French  poetical  literature  is 
reduced  to  Malherbe,  Racan,  Racine,  and  Moliere ;  for  even 
La  Fontaine  annoys  Boileau,  who  had  too  much  taste  not 
to  admire  him,  too  much  prudery  and  love  of  what  is  noble 
to  praise  him,  and  who  therefore  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
mentioning  him.  Boileau  as  a  polemical  writer  had  the 
defect  of  such  men  ;  he  was  narrow,  and  took  a  pleasure 
in  appearing  more  blind  than  he  really  was :  that  is  the 
definition  of  all  sectaries. 

As  a  philosopher  he  was  broader-minded,  whilst  still  re- 
maining very  rigid.  Above  everything  else  he  advocated 
nature  and  the  observation  of  nature,  and  attacked  the 
imagination.  I  use  the  terms  nature  and  the  observation 
of  nature  and  not  reasoriy  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected. 
I  do  so  because,  although  Boileau  very  often  uses  the  term 
reason^  he  does  so  in  the  sense  of  nature  and  "conformity 
" — ^  29       V^ 
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to  observation."  In  all  the  passages  in  Boileau  where  the 
word  reason  is  used  the  context  shows  that  it  never  has  any 
other  meaning.  Boileau  has  nowhere  better  summed  up  his 
literary  doctrine  than  in  the  line — 

"Jamais  de  la  nature  il  ne  faut  s'ecarter.** 

I 

He  was  a  pure  and  simple  realist  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  that  is,  a  man  who  loves  tht  real  without  believing 
that  he  must  only  love  the  real  that  is  base.  He  was  a 
passionate  lover  of  truth,  clearness,  conciseness,  and  of  reality/^ 
in  all  its  bearings.  '^  Study  the  Court  and  know  the  town," 
"  observe  man  carefully  and  penetrate  to  the  depths  " — that 
is  the  precept  to  which  he  is  always  returning.  At  heart 
he  does  not  care  about  anything  else.  It  was  because  of  this 
that  he  so  much  mistrusted  the  imagination.  He  has  never 
actually  said,  "  Do  not  invent,  do  not  use  your  imagination,*' 
and  I  am  imputing  to  him  words  when  I  make  him  say  this, 
'  but  his  whole  advice  is  in  the  direction  of  eliminating,  if  not 
I  proscribing,  the  imagination  in  works  of  art.  The  play  of 
'fancy  is  odious  to  him  ;  bursts  qfelpquenceJrapture,  or  even 
ja  rhetorical  passage  he  mistrusts.  He  said  very^aptly,  for  he 
had  a  most  discriminating  taste,  ^^Malherbe  in  his  furious 
outbursts  has  too  studied  an  air,"  and  if  he  likes  Malherbe 
it  is  because  he  is,  above  all,  a  man  who  expatiates  wisely 
in  verse  of  an  admirable  form.  In  truth,  for  Boileau,  poetry 
was  a  welLi-ar ranged,  well-balanced,  precise,  and  clever  dis- 
course, based  on  very  careful  observation  and  written  in 
correct  lines.  "      ~ 

On  account  of  these  views,  and,  moreover,  with  justice,  he 
attacked  the  "  pr&ieux."  The  "pricieux"  had  great  cleverness, 
as  Boileau,  who  liked  Voiture,  knew  well ;  but  they  had,  as 
La  Bruyere  said  most  appropriately,  "  that  sort  of  cleverness 
'in  which  imagination  plays  the  greatest  part."  A  laboured 
and  studied  imagination  which  resulted  in  works  which 
were  clever  because  of  the  unexpected  was  intolerable  to 
Boileau,  in  whose  mind  reason  was  the  predominant  faculty. 
Lastly,  Boileau's  work,  considered  as  merely  a  literary  pastime, 
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consists  of  a  few  "  Epistles,"  some  purely  literary  ^tires,  and  the 
"Lutrin."  In  these  he  displays,  very  agreeably,  the  qualities 
of  a  good  moralist  without  any  psychological  profundity,  but 
who  is  always  amusing  on  account  of  his  satire  and  caustic  wit, 
for  Boileau  never  ceased  for  one  moment  to  be  satirical. 

His  prose  works  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  is  too  often  the 
case.  Some,  like  the  ^  Dialogue  a  la  Maniere  de  Lucien  sur 
Ics  Hiros  de  Roman,'*  are  simply  prose  satires  ;  others,  like  "  Les 
Reflexions  sur  Longin,'*  are  theses  on  literary  doctrines,  which 
are  often,  it  should  be  noticed,  much  broader  in  outlook  and 
more  comprehensive  than  his  poetical  criticisms.  His  sixty 
letters  to  Brossette  and  his  twenty  letters  to  Racine,  written 
in  very  pleasant  style,  contain  precious  details  of  literary  history, 
and  judgments  on  writers  which  often  correct  any  thing  extrava- 
gant in  those  which  he  wrote  in  the  days  of  his  exacting 
youth. 

Moliere  was  the  first  great  French  comic  writer,  and  he  is 
so  great  that  it  is  always  difficult  not  to  regard  him  as  the 
only  great  comic  writer  among  the  moderns.  What  is  peculiar 
to  him  is  that  he  constantly. adopted  new  forms,  as  Corneille 
did,  and  always  attained  perfection  in  whatever  form  he 
adopted,  ever  seeming,  indeed,  to  surpass  himself  in  each  new 
guise  that  he  assumed. 

He  began  by  writing  the  kind  of  comedy  to  whi(;h  his  con- 
temporaries were  accustomed,  and  did  not  disdain  to  borrow^ 
from  the  Italian  dramatists  and  his  French  predecessors.     Such 
were  his  comedies  in  the  style  of  Scarron — the  "  Docteur  amou- 
reux,"  "Gorgibus  dans  le  Sac,"  the"  Fagotier,"  the  "MWecin 
volant,"  the  "  Jalousie  du  Barbouill^"  kinds  of  zom^jcenarm 
which  he  did  not  write  entirely,  but  left  the  actors  to  complete 
on  the  stage.     Later  he  went  back  to  them,  not   to   make 
them  more  serious  comedies,  but  more  complete  ones,  such  \ 
as  the  "  Fourberies  de  Scapin,"  the  "  M6decin  malgri   lui,"  \ 
"  Georges  Dandin." 

Then  came  the  coqiedies  of  intrigue,  in  verse,  and  on  a 
more  ambitious  scale,  such  as  "  L'Etourdi,"  the  "  Dipit 
amoureux,"  the  "  Cocu  imaginaire,"  the  "  Ecole  des  Maris," 
and  to  these  light  plays  he  brought  asprightliness,  a  movement, 
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an  animatidh  and  a  clearness  to  which  his  predecessors  had 
never  attained. 

These  were  followed  by  the  "comedies jjfjoannci;^''  in 
which  the  fads  and  follies  of  the  day  were  seized  upon. 
This  had  already  been  attempted  by  Corneille,  Rotrou,  and 
Cyrano,  who  had  never  carried  it  so  far,  and  had  never  given 
the  impression  of  reality  which  Moliere  gave  from  the  very 
first.  And  so  strong  is  this  sense  of  reality  that  it  remains 
after  two  and  a  half  centuries,  when  the  eccentricities  depicted 
by  Moliere  have — ^I  will  not  say  disappeared,  for  no  folly  ever 
really  disappears — completely  changed  their  form.  To  this 
order  of  production  belong  the  "Pr&ieuses  ridicules,"  the 
"  F4cheux,"  in  part  "  L*Ecole  des  Femmes,"  and  even  "  Don 
Juan,"  which  is  more  a  picture  "  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
town  "  in  1665  than  of  Spain.  Lastly  come  the  "comedies of 
character/'  which  did  not  cease  to  be  comedies  of  manners,  and 
are  consequently  as  perfect  comedies  as  can  be  Imagined',  and 
unite  in  themselves  all  kinds  of  interests.  In  these  worb 
Moliere  put  as  the  central  figure  a  personage  on  whom'  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  particularly  directed,  and  on  whom 
fell  the  full  glare  of  the  light ;  around  him  he  arranged  a 
family,  a  society,  or  a  group  of  human  beings,  out  of  which 
he  constructed  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  a  repre- 
sentative likeness  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  period.  It  was 
after  this  fashion  that  he  wrote  the  ^^Misanthrope,"  the 
«  Avare,"  the  «  TartuflFe,"  and  the  "  Femmes  Savantcs."  In 
each  of  these  plays  there  is  a  comedy  of  character  and  a  comedy 
of  manners  intimately  connected  ;  each  of  these  is  a  comedy 
of  character  by  reason  of  the  principal  personage — Alceste 
Harpagon,  Tartuffe,  Philaminte,  and  a  comedy  of  manners 
because  of  the  surroundings — C^imene's  drawing-room,  Har- 
pagon's  house.  Organ's  house,  Chrysale's  house.  Comedy 
thus  assumed  a  breadth  which  it  had  never  before  had,  whilst 
preserving  its  extreme  precision  and  individuality. 

This  was,  in  truth,  the  characteristic  feature  of  Molicre*s 
genius,  or  rather  Moliere's  genius  consisted  in  this,  that  at  the 
same  time  as  he  possessed  dramatic  genius  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  observers  and  the  keenest  moralists  that  the  world  has 
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ever  known.  These  two  things,  so  often  separated,  were 
absolutely  united  in  him,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not 
study  a  character  without  immediately  seeing  it,  transformed 
into  a  dramatic  personage,  act  and  speak  upon  the  stage ;  and 
likewise  he  could  not,  as  one  sees  in  his  ^^  Impromptu  de 
Versailles,"  carry  on  his  work  as  dramatic  writer  and  director 
of  a  theatre  without  at  the  same  time  studying  and  investi- 
gating character.  His  was  the  eye  always  on  the  alert,  and 
the  brain  ever  endowing  the  theatrical  point  of  view  with  the 
gifts  of  reality. 

Added  to  all  these  gifts  he  possessed  sparkling  vivacity,  and 
an  extreme  impetuosity  expressed  with  perfect  clearness ;  the 
style  most  suitable  to  the  stage,  lively,  pliant,  incredibly  effec- 
tive, perhaps  a  trifle  too  oratorical  in  the  great  poetical  comedies, 
but  in  nearly  every  case  so  appropriate  and  so  natural,  that  it 
has  remained  absolutely  living  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  so  that  Moliere's  language  may  still  be  spoken 
without  the  slightest  approach  to  archaism.  This  is  quite 
impossible  in  the  case  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Although  his  character  was  not  equal  to  his  genius,  Moliere 
possessed  a  noble  mind  and  an  elevated  conception  of  his  office 
as  a  comic  dramatist.  Cruel  reproaches  have  been  cast  at  him 
which  are  almost  entirely  unmerited.  It  is  true  he  more  often 
attacked  follies  than  vices,  and  fads_  rather  than  evils ;  but 
besides  the  fact  that  real  vices,  such  as  hypocrisy  and  heartless 
profligacy,  were  roughly  enough  assailed  by  him,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  object  of  comedy  is  to  cause  laughter, 
and  therefore  to  seize  upon  the  ridiculous  in  human  character. 
Now  vice  is  not  ridiculous  ;  it  does  not  cause  laughter  ;  it 
inspires  fear,  and  not  gaiety.  Vice  is  the  mainspring  of  satire, 
of  the  sermon,  of  the  public  prosecutor,  but  not  of  comedy. 
When  comedy  attacks  vice  it  is  altering  its  proper  character, 
and  instead  of  remaining  comedy  it  is  transformed  into  satire, 
and  this  is  precisely  what  happened  to  Moliere  in  the 
"  Tartufie,"  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  "  Don  Juan."  To 
reproach  Moliere  with  having  attacked  follies  rather  than 
vices  is  to  reproach  him  with  being  a  writer  of  comedies,  and 
with  having  understood  thoroughly  the  natural  and  necessary 
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limits  of  his  art,  and  with  having  but  rarely  trespassed  beyond 
them. 

When  all  is  said,  and  without  demanding  from  Moliere  an 
austerity  which,  if  he  had  possessed  it,  would  have  prevented 
him  from  being  connected  with  the  theatre,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  total  effect  of  his  dramatic  work  is 
healthy.  He  detested  above  everything  else  hypocrisy  in  all 
its  forms,  he  loved  most  of  all  good  sense,  frankness,  absence  of 
afiectation,  what  is  natural  in  life,  and  good  nature.  There  is 
much  that  is  noble  in  these  tendencies  and  antipathies.  Moliere 
was  the  least  romantic  of  men,  and  his  work  is  the  most  anti- 
romantic  which  has  ever  been  produced.  Aversion  from  the 
romantic  is  a  literary  virtue,  and  perhaps  more  than  merely  a 
literary  virtue. 

Racine,  whose  work  is  much  more  romantic  and  less  healthy, 
is  our  greatest  tragic  dramatist,  just  as  Moliere  is  our  greatest 
comic  writer.  I  am  stating  here  the  latest  view  on  this 
subject,  for  in  France  there  has  always  been  an  alternation  of 
opinion  concerning  the  respective  glory  of  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille,  and  in  each  generation  one  is  preferred,  and  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  cast  contempt  on  the  other.  At  the  present  time 
Racine's  glory  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  incontestable  that  at 
least  he  merits  to  be  called  one  of  the  two  greatest  French 
tragedians,  and  one  of  the  four  or  five  great  tragic  writers  of 
the  whole  of  literature. 

His  dramatic  work  appeared  at  the  time  when  Corneille's 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  he  shone  as  a  new  star. 
Without  speaking  of  his  style,  which  was  infinitely  pure  and 
marvellously  correct,  suitable  to  its  subject,  and  easy  without 
being  too  fluent — concerning  which,  it  should  be  noted,  there 
was  no  question  from  the  very  beginning — Racine  brought  to 
the  drama  the  definite  results  of  all  the  psychological  study  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made  that  had  been  going  on 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  is,  one  might  say,  the  ofispring  of 
Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Bossuet,  and,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  of  Moliere  also,  whose  advice  he  sought  at  first,  and 
"whose  pupil  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 

Racine  brought  to  the  drama  from  the  age  ot  twenty-five 
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a  profound  knowledge  of  the  passions,  especially  the  passion  of 
love.  But  he  possessed  much  more  than  this,  as  he  showed  in 
his  portraits  of  men  of  great  amblfion  :  a  subtle  knowledge  of 
the  stages  and  evolutions  of  the  passions,  which  is  not  the  same 
thing,  and  a  pedant  would  say  that  he  deals  with  both  the  statics 
and  dynamics  of  the  passions.  From  the  very  beginning  he  showed 
an  extraordinary  art  in  arranging  a  dramatic  piece  by  drawing 
out  from  a  subject  everything  of  importance  that  belonged  to 
it,  and  sometimes  even  a  little  more ;  in  concealing  the  faults 
or  feeble  points  which  every  plot  contains,  and  in  combining 
the  scenes  so  as  to  arouse  the  most  powerful  impression  of  pity, 
curiosity,  and  growing  intensity  of  interest. 

He  was  the  cleverest  and  surest  of  dramatic  workmen,  but 
this  work  of  arrangement  and  adjustment  was  not  perceived  ; 
it  was  enjoyed  unconsciously,  for  Racine  possessed  the  secret — 
not  within  the  capacity  of  many — of  causing  the  workmanship 
to  be  forgotten  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  of  concealing  it  by 
the  charm  of  the  speeches,  the  emotion  of  the  dialogues,  and 
the  poetry  scattered  about  everywhere.  He  was  a  dramatist 
inseparably  united  with  a  poet,  and  the  one  never  injured  the 
other,  never  caused  the  other  to  blush,  or  persuaded  the  other 
that  he  was  useless 

For  it  is  incredible  to  what  a  degree  Racine  was  a  poet  on 
this  French  stage,  where,  save  for  a  few  rare  exceptions,  there 
had  been  nothing  but  declamation  for  a  century.     He  was  a     / 
poet  by  his  choice  of  subjects,^^^ays  of  the  kind  that  excitej^  • 
the  imagination  as  much  as  «hey  afFectf  the  emotions,  which    j 
have  as  their  background — like  the  vague  outline  in  a  picture 
of  some  distant  country — some  region  of  dreamland,  where  the   j 
spectator's  imagination  may  lose  itself  and  spread  its  wings. 
In  "  Andromaque  **  there  is  the  deserted  East  and  the  ruins  ot 
melancholy  Troy  ;  in  "  Bajazet,"  the  mysterious  and  perfidious 
seraglio,    and,    more    distant,    the    threatening    and    sombre 
Sultan  in  the  depths  of  Asia,  that  wild  and  complex  land  ; 
\n   "Mithridate"    there  are  the   Pontus,  the  shores  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  the  mountainous  regions  with  their  terrifying 
defiles  whence  the  vanquished-  and  awe-inspiring  hero  returns  ; 
in  **Athalie,"  the  Jewish  temple,  with  its  tortuous  recesses,  its 
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mysterious  depths,  where  the  plots  are  brewed,  the  arms 
sharpened,  and  where  slowly  there  rises  a  throne  which  is 
to  burst  into  the  full  glare  of  daylight  in  the  last  scene. 

Again,  he  was  a  poet  by  the  choice  of  his  characters,  who 
might  very  well  be  poets  themselves  without  any  sense  of 
improbability,  and  without  the  author's  appearing  to  speak 
by  their  mouths.  Sometimes  it  is  a  widow  overwhelmed 
while  still  young  by  great  misfortunes,  and  only  able  to 
speak  in  epic  or  lyrical  language  of  the  memories  of  her 
youth  and  of  what  the  tomb  tells  her  when  she  ^  consults " 
it ;  sometimes  it  is  a  young  girl  who  is  about  to  die  for  a 
great  cause,  and  accepts  death  first  with  a  bitter  joy  and  then 
with  the  serenity  of  the  martyrs  ;  now  a  woman  "  possessed," 
and  naturally  displaying  in  her  speech  something  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  weak  beings  who  struggle  against  a  power  stronger 
than  themselves ;  now  a  priest  of  ancient  times  who  becomes 
an  exalted  prophet  under  the  stress  of  danger  and  the  emotion 
of  imminent  battle. 

He  was  also  a  poet  in  his  poetry  of  unhappiness,  which  no 
one  understood  as  he  did ;  and  thus  he  was  able  to  intermingle, 
always  with  discretion  and  admirable  jur^gmi^ni-^  ffagmfnrs  €%( 
s(/egy  with  tragedy  properly  so  called,  passionate,  agonised,  and 
yeMiarmonious  elegiac  verses^inarvels  of  emotion,  purified  by 
art,  cries  which  became  music. 

This  man,  so  astonishing  by  his  manifold  gifts  of  genius,  a 
dramatist,  a  moralist,  and  a  poet,  equally  great  as  all  three, 
and  all  these,  if  not  without  application,  at  least  without  effort, 
presents  the  nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  perfection  that  is 
possible. 

If  one  endeavours  to  find  out  his  weak  point  and  thinks  to 
have  discovered  it,  immediately  a  refutation  is  found  ;  if  one  is 
tempted  to  hold  that  his  men  pale  beside  his  women,  imme- 
diately one  remembers  his  Nero,  Narcissus,  Acomat,  and  Joad, 
without  counting  Orestes  or  Mithridates.  If  one  takes  the 
view,  it  may  be,  that,  although  his  lines  are  wonderful,  his 
poetical  periods  are  somewhat  meagre  and  lack  breadth,  im- 
mediately the  ear  recalls  the  admirable  oratorical  phrase,  so 
picturesque  and  musical,  "  Songe,  songc,  C^phise,  a  cette  nuit 
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cruelle,"  or  "  De  cette  nuit  Ph6nice,  as-tu  vu  la  splendeur  ?  " 
Then,  again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  historical  and  political 
tragedies  of  Corneille  had  a  certain  imposing  grandeur  and 
monumental  solidity  that  are  wanting  perhaps  to  the  romantic 
tragedy  of  Racine,  immediately  we  remember  "  Britannicus  " 
and  "  Athalie."  Racine  has  a  reply  to  every  objection,  except 
to  the  reproach  that  can  be  made  against  him  that  he  abandoned 
too  soon  the  dramatic  art  and  only  returned  to  it  at  the  end 
of  his  life.  Even  if  he  had  written  poorer  plays,  which  is, 
however,  unlikely,  when  one  thinks  of  "Athalie"  and  even 
"Esther,"  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  shown  the  full 
extent  of  his  powers  by  the  constant  expression  of  his  genius, 
even  if  in  so  doing  he  fell  into  some  errors,  as  Corneille  and 
Moliere  did,  than  to  carry  delicacy  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
leaves  us  doubtful,  discretion  to  a  degree  that  fills  us  with 
regret,  and  abstention  to  the  point  of  frustrating  our  hopes. 

Such  discretion  was  unknown  to  La  Fontaine,  who  was  not 
as  young  as  Boileau  and  Racine  when  he  began  to  wr[te. 
Although  he  was  twenty  years  older  than  they  he  obtained 
celebrity  at  the  same  time  as  they  did  ;  but  from  the  moment 
when  he  began  to  write  he  wrote  continuously.  At  first  he 
admired  Malherbe  and  imitated-  Voiture.  Ballades,  rondeaux, 
epigrams,  and  madrigals,  few  in  number,  moreover,  and  re- 
strained, occupied  his  leisure  and  delighted  his  friends.  Some 
were  clever,  some  insignificant ;  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
foreshadow  a  great  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  that  France 
possesses. 

Nothing  does  him  greater  honour  than  that  his  first  beautiful 
work  was  inspired  by  pity  and  friendship.  His  ^'  E16gie  aux 
Nymphes  de  Vaux,"  a  petition  in  verse  on  behalf  of  Fouquet, 
contains  lines  which  already  display  all  La  Fontaine's  genius. 

From  this  time  forward,  whether  in  his  charming  "  Voyage 
en  4^imousin  '*  or  in  "  Psyche,"  his  very  beautiful  romance 
intermingled  with  poetry,  or  in  his  "  Contes,"  to  be  con- 
demned from  the  moral  point  of  view.  La  Fontaine  showed 
himself  a  man  of  great  poetic  talent.  His  "Contes"  are 
too  many,  and  are  somev^hat  diffuse  and  ill-constructed,  but 
they  are  bright,  gay,  witty,  often  admirable  in  versification, 
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and  sometimes  even  graceful  and  touching.  La  Fontaine 
belonged  rather  to  the  first  half  of  the  century  than  to  the 
second.  He  was  more  a  contemporary  of  Racan,  Th&phile, 
and  Saint-Amant  than  of  Racine,  but  he  was  a  true  poet,  and, 
above  all,  a  marvellous  versifier,  who  was  able  to  malce  his 
facile  pen  do  whatever  he  wished. 

Later  he  wrote  the  "  Fables,"  which  he  continued  (con- 
currently  with   the   new   "Contes")   until   the  end  of  his 
life.     La  Fontaine's  "  Fables  **  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  French  literature.     They  have  been  considered 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  in  every  case  it  has 
been  impossible   to  withhold  admiration  from  them.    From 
one  point  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  satirical  picture  of  the 
i  society  of  the  period,  the  hierarchy  of  animals  representing  the 
I  social  hierarchy,  the  lion  being  the  king,  the  tiger,  the  leopard, 
and    the    wolf   the    aristocrats,   the    bear    the   noble   rustic, 
;  the   fox   and   the   ape   the   courtiers,  the   ass,  the   goat,  and 
,  the  sheep   the   people,  without   reckoning  the  sly  cat,  who 
I  is,  naturally,  the  magistrate ;   and  seen  from  this  standpoint 
1  the  "  Fables "  are  models   of  delicate  satire,   and    full  of  a 
I  delightful  observation  which  is  not  lacking  in  profundity. 
Others  have  seen  in  the  "  Fables"  a  picture  of  the  whole  of 
humanity,  and  the  reason  why  this  picture  has  never  grown 
old  is  that  it  is  men  belonging  to  all  time  who,  masquerading 
as  animals,  play  their  part  in  this  ^' ample  comedy*'  whose 
"scene  is  the  universe." 

Again,  some  have  discovered  there,  if  not  a  system,  at  least 
a  philosophic  conception,  recalling  man  to  the  *^  naturalism  "  of 
some  of  the  earlier  writers,  of  Rabelais  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
of  Montaigne  at  his  best,  bringing  him  nearer  to  kindly  Nature, 
giving  him,  if  not  exactly  as  models,  at  least  as  an  indication, 
the  simple,  innocent,  and  indeed  worthy  manners  of  kindly 
animals,  teaching  him  that  between  them  and  us  there  is  no 
such  great  difference  as  our  pride  would  have  us  think,  and 
that  we  can  learn  many  things  from  them.  And  this  stand- 
point is  sound  enough,  for  La  Fontaine,  without  having 
studied  under  Gassendi,  resembles  Lucretius  more  than  any 
other  French  poet. 
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Others  have  wished  to  see  in  the  "Fables"  the  simple 
confessions  and  confidences  of  a  solitary  walker  ;  the  love 
of  fields,  valleys  and  woods  ;  the  delicious  contemplation  of 
sunsets,  clear  mornings,  streams  rippled  by  the  winds,  rivers 
with  their  transparent  waves,  solitary  warrens,  and  of  all  the 
hairy,  feathered,  scaly,  slow-trotting,  rustling  and  swarming 
creatures  who  carry  on  their  work  in  the  ample  bosom  of 
peaceful  Nature.  And  there  is  justification  for  considering  this 
complex  work  in  this  light,  and,  according  to  modern  ideas, 
it  is  the  most  natural  way  of  regarding  it  and  the  one  that 
gives  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  La  Fontaine  is  one  of  the  men  who 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  standard,  since,  whatever  standard 
is  employed,  he  adapts  himself  to  it  and  surpasses  it.  "  He  is 
our  Homer,"  say  some,  and  it  might  just  as  well  be  said,  "  He 
is  our  Virgil,  our  Ariosto,  our  Goethe,"  or,  as  I  said  earlier, 
"our  Lucretius." 

Scarcely  any  but  the  great  dramatists  are  superior  to  the 
standard  which  can  be  applied  to  La  Fontaine,  and  his 
"Fables"  are  indeed  little  dramas  in  which  each  personage 
has  his  distinct  physiognomy,  and  the  dialogue  a  dramatic 
effect. 

Added  to  all  this  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instrument 
was  worthy  of  the  artist,  and  that  no  French  poet  from  Ronsard 
to  Victor  Hugo  has  manipulated  the  harmonies  and  rhythms 
so  carefully,  so  wisely,  and  so  agreeably.  There  was  a 
marvellous  musician  in  La  Fontaine  ;  an  artist  who  painted  his 
picture  by  the  sounds,  the  turns,  and  the  divisions  of  the  lines, 
as  well  as  by  the  words — very  picturesque,  however — which  he 
employed ;  a  man  who  seems  to  have  laid  a  wager  to  write 
in  irregular  verse — that  is,  to  change  his  rhythm  every  moment, 
so  that  his  metre  might  express  anything  that  he  wanted  to 
say,  instead  of  making  his  thoughts  conform  to  a  metre  already 
adopted — and  who  won  his  wager  every  time  he  made  it.  As 
a  poet  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him ;  as 
a  versifier  Victor  Hugo  alone,  by  his  variety  of  styles,  has 
shown  |)roof  of  an  equal  or  similar  mastery. 

This  wonderful  man,  whose  fame  grows  in  glory — among 
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us,  at  least — iii  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  distant  from  us, 
was  indeed  the  most  modest  and  simple  man  in  the  world. 
Not  quite  so  "simple"  has  been  said  or  believed,  piquant  and 
epigrammatic  when  occasion  ofiered,  he  was  nevertheless  gende 
and  kindly,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  believing  himself  to 
be  a  superior  genius.  The  carelessness  for  morality,  which 
was  decidedly  considerable  both  in  his  work  and  in  his  life, 
is  the  only  shadow  that  rests  on  his  childlike  existence  and 
his  personality,  otherwise  charming. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  somewhat  artificial 
society  into  which  La  Fontaine  was  born,  which  was  fer 
from  sharing  in  all  his  tastes,  he  did  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
foundly admired  and  almost  unanimously  enjoyed,  a  fact  that 
is  Sometimes  overlooked.  Boileau,  though  rendering  him 
justice  in  prose,  omitted  to  mention  him  in  his  verse,  and  on 
the  whole  was  somewhat  doubtful  concerning  him.  But 
Racine,  Moliere,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Saint-Evremond,  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  and  F^nelon  found  him  charming,  and  some  of 
their  most  delightful  causeries  are  about  him.  And  the  reason 
of  this  admiration  is  that  the  century,  even  if  it  were  artificial 
— and  this  has  been  exaggerated  by  repetition — and  even  if  it 
no  longer  had  all  La  Fontaine's  profound  feeling  for  nature,  yet 
possessed  more  than  any  other  generation  the  feeling  and  the 
taste  for  the  beautiful.  The  glory  of  La  Fontaine  is  perhaps 
the  greatest,  and  it  is  incontestably  the  most  living  of  all  our 
literary  glories. 

Such  is  the  group  of  1660,  which  is  most  appropriately 
called  the  French  Classical  School ;  it  fixed  the  language  for 
two  centuries,  produced  the  greatest  works  which  we  possess, 
and  remains  still,  doubtless  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  basis 
of  our  intellectual  education. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    END   OF   THE   CENTURY 

The  period  between  1690  and  1715  was  not  so  brilliant  as 
the  preceding  one,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  living,  restless, 
and  varied  in  the  history  of  French  literature.  Everywhere 
there  were  signs  of  new  life,  and  though  this  is  doubtless  true 
of  all  periods,  it  was  particularly  true  now,  when  the  change 
was  accompanied  by  a  certain  haste  and  even  agitation,  and  it 
was  just  the  time  when  anything  unforeseen  might  have  been 
expected. 

In  religious  literature  the  change  was  less  marked  than  in 
other  branches,  but  still  even  this  already  showed  changes,  and, 
without  going  &rther,  let  us  recall  the  &ct  that  ^^T616maque" 
was  written  by  a  bishop !  This  would  not  have  astonished 
Camus  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bossuet  had  good  reason 
to  be  astonished  at  it. 

F^nelon,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  literary  men  that  France 
has  produced,  had  in  his  early  years  undertaken  missions  in 
Saintonge  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants,  and  written  a 
^  Refutation  du  Systeme  de  Malebranche  sur  la  Nature  de  la 
Grace."  Charged  with  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  wrote  for  his  pupil  "  Fables  "  in  prose.  These  are 
very  clever  and  delightful,  and  much  more  suited  to  children 
than  those  of  La  Fontaine,  who,  whatever  he  may  have  said, 
had  scarcely  any  idea  of  writing  tor  the  young.  He  also 
wrote  for  his^^ugil  the  "  Dialogues  des  Morts,*'  short  history 
lessons  in  a  dramatic  form,  some  of  which  are  elevated  in 
style,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  clear  indica- 
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tions  of  Finelon's  opinions.  Lastly,  he  wrote  "  Tilimaquc," 
mythological  in  its  foundation  and  pedagogical  in  its  purpose. 
It  is  graceful  in  style  and  full  of  pleasant  recollections  of 
antiquity,  and  though  it  is  no  longer  liked — I  know  not 
for  what  reasons — ^it  was  for  a  century  and  a  half  probably  the 
most  widely  read  and  appreciated  of  all  French  books. 

F^nelon  threw  himself  somewhat  imprudently  into  the 
quarrel  concerning  Quietism,  and  maintained  against  Bossuet 
the  theory  of  the  "  pure  love  "  of  God,  rightly  in  our  opinion, 
but  in  any  case  with  admirable  talent  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
He  was,  however,  condemned  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
submitted  to  the  decision.  AH  that  now  remains  of  this  quarrel 
is  the  remembrance  of  unwise  acts  on  both  sides  and  a  mass  of 
polemical  and  religious  writing^  which  can  still  be  read  with 
much  pleasure. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  exceedingly  active- 
minded  man,  whom  Louis  XIV.  too  severely  described  as 
full  of  fantastic  ideas,  was  a  very  wise  politician,  who  as 
early  as  1700  desired,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  States- 
General  and  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  to  obviate  on  the 
one  hand  the  defects  of  excessive  centralisation,  and  on  the 
other  to  put  a  curb  on  royal  absolutism.  Also  we  must  not 
forget  that,  as  a  critic,  in  his  '^  Lettre  a  l*Acadimie  fran9aise,'' 
notwithstanding  some  doubtful  opinions,  he  maintained  with 
more  breadth  and  comprehensive  intelligence  than  Boileau  the 
principles  and  laws  of  good  taste.  F6nelon  was  a  man  who 
thought  profoundly,  and  at  a  time  when  almost  everybody 
was  occupied  with  the  form  and  style  of  literature,  this  was 
marked  originality. 

He  preached  but  little,  yet  some  of  his  sermons,  such  as 
the  one  preached  for  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  show  a  vigor- 
ous and  brilliant  imagination,  and  his  "  Lettres  spirituelles"  or 
"  Lettres  de  Direction  "  are  masterpieces  of  psychology  and 
tender  and  delicate  charity. 

"  He  was,"  writes  Saint-Simon,  *'  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  well-built, 
pale,'  with  a  large  nose,  and  eyes  that  flashed  with  fire  and  intelli- 
gence. His  physiognomy  seemed  composed  of  contradictions,  yet 
somehow  these  contradictions  were  not  disagreeable  ;  it  was  grave 
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yet  gallant,  serious  yet  gay  ;  it  expressed  equally  the  doctor,  the 
bishop,  and  the  aristocrat ;  and  perceptible  above  everything  else, 
in  his  face  as  in  himself,  were  delicacy,  modesty,  and  above  all 
nobility  of  mind.  It  required  an  effort  to  take  one's  eyes  from 
his  face/' 

His  style,  which  has  more  grace  than  strength,  was  thus 
maliciously  characterised  by  Voltaire  : — 

"  J'estime  fort  votre  style  flattcur 
Et  votre  prose  encor  qu'un  peu  trainante." 

Sainte-Beuve  sajrs  it  possesses  a  natural  coquettish  graceful- 
ness, which  without  degenerating  into  a  mannerism,  yet  shows 
a  certain  slight  enervation  of  style.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
Chateaubriand  may  have  been  thinking  of  him  when  he  says 
in  "Natchez":— 

"  What  he  made  us  feel  was  not  transports,  but  peaceful  and  in- 
effable sweetness.  There  was  in  his  discourses  an  indefinable 
feeling  of  tranquil  harmony,  of  sweet  slowness,  of  graceful  languor 
that  no  words  can  convey." 

Howevei^  we  must  not  exaggerate  nor  insist  too  much  upon 
this  languor  and  gentleness,  and  whilst  owning  that  the 
ordinary  character  of  F^nelon's  style  is  tender  grace,  we  must 
also  remember  that  he  can  be  strong.  The  lofty  saying,  often 
attributed  to  Bossuet,  and  worthy  of  him — "  Man  is  tossed 
hither  and  thither,  and  God  leads  him,"  is  Finelon's,  and  the 
following  vigorous  painting  is  from  his  hand  : — 

"  Men  tainted  even  to  the  marrow  of  their  bones  by  the  pertur- 
bations and  delights  of  violent  and  subtle  pleasures  find  only  an  in- 
sipid sweetness  in  the  consolations  of  an  innocent  life.  They  fall 
into  terrible  moods  of  weariness  and  languor  when  they  are  no 
longer  moved  by  the  delirium  of  some  passion." 

Finelon  remains  one  of  the  cleverest  of  thinkers,  one  of* 
the  most  brilliantly  and  delightfully  imaginative  of  men,  and 
one  of  the  best  writers  of  whom  France  may  be  justly  proud. 

Christian  eloquence  declined  somewhat  after  F6nelon,  with 
the  brilliant  exceptions  of  Fl&hier  and  Massillon.     Flichier, 
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to  whom'  the  prophetic  name  of  "  Esprit "  had  been  given,  had 
begun  his  career  by  writing  lively  letters  and  short  poems 
for  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet,  whose  dying  glories  he  had 
witnessed.  As  a  preacher  he  still  retained  his  charm  of  char- 
acter, although  he  was  hx  more  serious.  His  funeral  orations 
are  remarkable,  especially  those  on  Madame  de  Montausicr 
(which  he  certainly  had  the  right  to  pronounce),  Turennc, 
and  Maria  Theresa,  &c.  His  style  is  cultivated,  learned, 
harmonious,  and  antithetical,  but  it  is  lacking  in  true  eloquence 
and  deep  inspiration.  Villemain  calls  him  the  French  Isocrates. 
His  best  work  was  not  published  till  long  after  his  death.  It 
was  called  the  "  Mimoires  sur  les  Grands  Jours  tenus  a  Cler- 
mont en  1665."  It  is  a  serious  and  striking  account  of  the 
repressive  measures  which  had  to  be  taken  at  that  time  against 
the  exactions  of  the  lords  of  Auvergne^nd  makes  an  extremely 
instructive  chapter  in  history,  as  well  as  a  very  vivid  work, 
admirably  arranged,  and  written  in  the  best  style.  ^ 

Massillon  was  the  last  great  pulpit  orator  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  even  of  the  whole  period  which  extends  from  the 
sixteenth  century  to  1830  ;  he  was  the  last  of  that  Christian 
Pliiade  (Du  Perron,  Father  Joseph,  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
Fenelon,  Fl&hier,  Massillon)  who  have  so  greatly  honoured 
the  Catholic  Chwrch.  A  member  of  the  Oratorian  Congrega- 
tion and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  several  establishments  of  the 
Oratory,  he  ever  remained  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  vocation. 
At  first  he  preached  in  the  provinces,  then  in  Paris,  and 
always  with  great  success.  Several  of  his  funeral  orations 
have  remained  celebrated,  notably  those  on  the  Prince  of 
Conti,  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  Louis  XIV. 
himself,  of  which  the  opening  words,  "  Dieu  seul  est  grand, 
mes  freres,'*  won  him  more  glory  than  all  the  rest  of  his  work. 
He  preached  before  Louis  XV.,  when  he  was  a  child,  those 
pleasing  and  touching  sermons  which  have  been  collected 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Petit  Careme,"  among  which  there 
is  the  pathetic  sermon  "  Sur  le  petit  nombre  des  elus." 

Massillon  was,  before  everything  else,  a  writer  and  an  artist. 
He  has  but  ^qw  ideas,  and  it  was  said  of  him  :  "  The  plan  of 
the  monument  is  paltry,  but  the  bas-reliefs  are  superb."     His 
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style  recalls,  though  with  more  sweetness,  Racine,  whom  he 
certainly  studied  a  great  deal,  for  the  comparisons  between 
Louis  XV.  and  Joas  in  the  "  Petit  Careme "  arc  innumer- 
able. The  distinctive  character  of  the  style,  which  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  imitate,  is  the  ready  flow  of  brilliant 
illustrations  expressing  the  same  idea.  The  distinctive 
character  of  the  preaching  itself  is  Masstllon*s  almost  total 
neglect  of  dogma,  and  his  constant  care  to  inculcate  morality. 
There  is  something  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Massillon — 
something  of  that  ultra-tenderness  and  pathos  which,  without 
becoming  exactly  declamatory,  indulges  complacently  in  the 
expression  of  its  ^motions.  The  impression  which  he  made 
upon  his  hearers  was  nevertheless  very  great.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  esteemed  him  highly.  Two  men  as  different 
as  possible  (Louis  XIV.  and  Voltaire)  have  each  borne  witness 
to  his  eloquence.  Louis  XIV.  said  to  him  : — "  My  father, 
I  have  heard  the  greatest  preachers,  and  I  felt  quite  satisfied 
with  things ;  every  time  that  I  have  heard  you  I  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  myself."  It  is  true  that  age  may  account  for 
something,  for  Louis  XIV.  was  young  when  he  listened  to 
Bossuet  and  old  when  he  heard  Massillon.  Voltaire,  who  loved 
Massillon,  partly  perhaps  because  Massillon  had  a  passionate 
love  for  "  Athalie,"  says  somewhere  :  "  The  sermons  of 
Massillon  are  some  of  the  most  agreeable  things  that  we  have 
in  the  language.  I  like  to  have  them  read  to  me  at  meals. 
The  ancients  had  this  custom,  and  I  am  very  old." 

Although  Massillon  must  be  ranked  with  the  eloquent 
moralists  rather  than  the  great  Christians,  and  although  he 
recalls  Vauvenargues  rather  than  Bossuet,  still  he  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  preachers  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Philosophy  was  also  taking  to  new  paths.  Scepticism  pene- 
trated it  little  by  little,  and  philosophy  was  gradually  detached, 
not  only  from  religion,  but  also  from  religious  sentiment  and 
idealism.  Peter  Bayle  was  the  first  who,  through  a  love,  a 
passion  for  tolerance  (the  only  passion  he  ever  had),  applied 
himself  to  convince  men  gently  that  they  must  be  convinced 
of  nothing.  He  is  seen  as  a  journalist  and  a  well-read  man  in 
his  *^  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique  des  Lettres,"  and  as  a  philo- 
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sophcr,  savant,  literary  critic,  and  historian  in  his  "  Diction- 
naire  historique  et  critique,"  and  he  talked  agreeably,  although 
with  too  much  diffuseness  and  negligence,  about  everything. 
He  showed  that  every  idea  was  probable,  and  that  the  contrary 
was  also  probable  ;  that  men's  opinions  were  very  interesting, 
and  yet  infinitely  uncertain  ;  and  that  one  must  love  these 
ideas,  caress  them,  guard  them,  embellish  them,  and  publish 
them  with  complaisance,  but  never  fight  for  them. 

Bayle  is  a  middle-class  Montaigne.  I  say  this  because  I 
dare  not  say  a  trivial  Montaigne.  He  was  intelligent,  amd 
had  a  spirit  of  sly  and  suppressed  irony  which  is  often  a  real 
joy.  In  every  respect  he  was  a  most  worthy  man,  and  only 
gave  good  advice  to  his  fellow  beings.  If  it  is  true,  and  it 
is  decidedly  probable,  that  all  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  emanated  from  his  '^  Dictionnaire,"  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  all  his  disciples,  whom  he  would  have  disavowed, 
seeing  that  the  apostle  of  tolerance  had  as  his  children  the 
most  intolerant  of  men.  ^^  I  am  terrified  at  the  boldness  of 
the  assertions  which  I  find  everywhere  around  me,*'  said 
Fontenelle  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
the  old  wisdom  of  Pierre  Bayle  which  was  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  his  disciple. 

Fontenelle  did  not  begin  with  philosophy ;  far  from  it. 
Witty  and  affected,  worthy  of  having  been  born  in  the  time 
of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  of  competing  with  Voiture, 
La  Bruyere  found  him  dreadfully  antiquated,  and  caricatured 
him  under  the  name  of  Cydias.  He  composed  short  love- 
poems,  eclogues  of  incredible  coldness,  very  insipid  operas, 
and  ridiculous  tragedies  such  as  "  L'Aspar,"  "  Bellirophon," 
"  Brutus,"  and  the  "  Dialogues  des  Moris,"  clever,  but  badly 
constructed.  He  despised  the  classical  writers,  and  did  not 
prove  by  his  example  that  modern  literary  men  were  their 
superiors.  He  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age 
before  he  found  his  true  vocation.  This  was  the  explanation 
and  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  amongst  the  people,  a 
literary  explanation  of  the  discoveries  of  science.  When 
at  thirty  years  of  age  he  published  his  *'Entretiens  sur  la 
Plurality  des  Mondes,"  he  might  still  be  considered  preten- 
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tious,  but  it  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  he  was  writing 
about  what  he  knew.  And  when  at  the  age  of  forty — he  was 
then  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences — he 
published  his  famous  ^Eloges  des  Savants,"  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  this  was  a  very  well-informed  and  a  very  exact 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  extreme  clearness  and  charm ; 
witty  as  ever,  but  not  afiected,  waggish  even,  without  being 
in  the  least  malicious,  and  full  of  a  desire  to  please,  without 
any  insipid  affectation.  The  "  Eloges  "  can  still  be  read  with 
the  greatest  pleasure. 

Fontenelle  was  a  decided  sceptic,  but  not  an  aggressive  one. 
He  was  extraordinarily  clever,  and  displayed  at  the  same  time, 
even  in  his  thought,  a  kind  of  discretion  which  was  as  much 
the  product  of  prudence  as  of  good  taste.  He  liked,  above  all 
things,  to  leave  people  in  doubt  concerning  his  views  and 
opinions.  He  often  used  to  say,  '^  Had  I  my  hands  fiill  of 
truths  I  should  be  careful  not  to  open  them."  However,  he 
was  never  strongly  tempted  to  do  this.  He  was  full  of  witty 
sayings  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  that  reason  was  much 
sought  after  in  all  the  salons.  When  at  the  age  of  ninety,  or 
perhaps  ninety-one  and  a  half — for  he  lived  to  this  great  age — 
some  one  said  to  him,  ^^  Death  has  forgotten  you,"  he  looked 
round  anxiously  and  answered,  "  Hush  !  "  From  one  point  of 
view,  '^  Hush  ! "  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  motto  all  through 
life  of  this  cautious  philosopher. 

As  to  La  Bruyere,  he  never  concealed  his  way  of  thinking. 
It  is  true  that,  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view  at  least,  he 
was  sufficiently  orthodox  not  to  be  dangerous.  La  Bruyere  as 
a  philosopher,  as  a  critic,  as  a  politician,  so  far  as  he  occupies 
himself  with  politics,  and  even  as  a  moralist,  is  ia  harmony 
with  the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  upholder  of 
the  classical  writers,  a  doctrinaire  in  the  question  of  taste,  who 
affirmed  the  existence  of  good  taste  which  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  law,  judging  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  than  that  possessed 
by  Bossuet,  but  in  the  same  spirit,  a  Cartesian  and  a  Christian, 
little  of  an  aristocrat,  yet  an  ardent  royalist,  he  was  essentially 
the  child  of  his  age,  or  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  it. 
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He  only  foreshadows  the  future  by  his  manner  of  writing— his 
concise  style,  his  slightly  nervous  turns  of  expression,  his  happy 
flashes  of  wit,  long  sought  after. 

His  "  Caracteres "  are  portraits  of  the  period,  exceedingly 
clever,  piquant,  luminous,  and  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
profound.  He  knew  how  to  observe,  how  to  paint  his  por- 
traits, and  how  continually  to  vary  them  by  a  clever  stfoke, 
when  otherwise  they  might  have  proved  wearisome  by  repeti- 
tion. He  had  a  very  rare  gift,  which  is  either  an  admirable 
quality  or  a  real  defect,  according  to  one's  point  of  view.  He 
was  able,  while  remaining  perfectly  precise,  so  to  distinguish 
the  general  from  the  particular  that  his  portraits,  which  are 
contemporary  ones,  are  also  true  portraits  of  our  own  time. 
Thus  the  value  of  the  book,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  has 
not  depreciated  in  the  very  least,  while  its  interest  as  an 
historical  document  has  practically  disappeared*. 

To  know  what  men  were  like  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  we  must  read  Madame  de  S^vign^  and 
Saint-Simon  ;  to  study  mankind  of  ^^  all  ages  and  all  places," 
as  Voltaire  said,  or  to  understand  what  the  men  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  had  in  common  with  man  the  eternal,  we  must 
consult  La  Bruyere. 

He  was  infinitely  useful  to  the  comic  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  wrote  comedies  of  character.  It  was  quite  enough 
to  take  one  of  La  Bruyere's  characters,  and  to  spin  it  out  into 
five  acts,  for  the  result  to  resemble  in  a  very  slight  degree 
"  L'Avare."  This  was  not  Moliere's  method  of  proceeding, 
but  each  person  acts  in  accordance  with  his  power,  and  it  is 
La  Bruyere's  glory  that  those  who  wanted  to  study  humanity 
believed  it  was  sufficient  to  peruse  La  Bruyere's  pages. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  must  rank  as  a  moralist,  for  she  was 
an  excellent  educationist.  This  widow  of  Scarron,  who  was 
almost  Queen  of  France,  was  a  born  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. She  satisfied  her  secret  vocation  by  founding  the  board- 
ing-school of  Saint-Cyr,  and  by  directing  it  with  loving  care. 
For  Saint-Cyr  she  wrote  "  Lettres  sur  I'Education  des  Filles," 
"Entretiens  sur  TEducation  des  Filles,"  "  Conseils  aux 
Demoiselles  pour  leur  Conduite  dans  le  Monde,"  &c.    There 
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is  no  work  in  which  more  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  can 
be  found  than  in  this  book.  "  What  does  your  solidity  think 
of  it  ? "  said  Louis  XIV.  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  his 
ministerial  council.  It  is  the  solidity  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  which  wrote  not  only  her  pedagogical  works,  but  also  her 
works  on  practical  morality,  full  of  a  tender  and  enlightened 
motherliness  as  well  as  a  reasoned  and  trustworthy  experience. 
Her  style  is  masterly.  Saint-Simon,  who  cannot  be  suspected 
of  &vouring  Madame  de  Maintenon,  has  thus  marvellously 
characterised  it :  "  Gefitle  language,  suitable  in  every  respect, 
and  naturally  eloodent  and  concise." 

French  fiction  had  already  accomplished  the  evolution  which 
we  had  predicted  in  our  remarks  concerning  Mdlle.  de  Scud^ry. 
It  had  become  psychological  on  the  one  hand  and  realistic  on 
the  other.  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  who  began  (as  a  prose 
writer  at  least)  by  writing  romantic  adventures,  wrote,  most 
probably  under  Racine's  influence,  the  novel  which  has 
remained  the  type  of  the  analytic  novel,  "  La  Princesse  de 
Cleves."  It  is  a  prose  tragedy  in  the  style  of  Racine,  written 
in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  All  the  incidents  are  the  direct 
results  of  the  passions  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  and  there  are 
no  other  incidents  but  these  :  it  is  profoundly  pathetic  in  its 
simple  description  of  a  passion  which  springs  to  life,  increases 
in  strength,  contends  against  itself,  exhausts  itself  in  its 
grievous  struggle,  and  leaves  the  being  who  has  suffered  it 
broken  in  body  and  mind  and  incapable  of  happiness.  Such 
is  the  "  Princesse  de  Cleves."  The  novel  was  received  with 
the  greatest  favour.  The  "  Doudan  "  of  that  time  (I  refer  to 
Valincourt,  Boileau's  friend)  wrote  a  very  clever  and  even 
charming  criticism  upon  it,  entitled  '^Lettres  a  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  *  *  *  sur  le  sujet  de  la  Princesse  de  Cleves." 
This  little  novel  remains  a  delicate  feast  for  people  of  taste ; 
it  has  been  imitated,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  attain  to 
the  spontaneous  grace  and  elegance  of  the  model. 

The  realistic  novel  is  another  form  of  the  novel  of  observa- 
tion. It  consists  not  only  in  observing  attentively  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  soul,  but  in  observing  the  manners  of  the  exterior 
being,  the  goings  and  comings,  the  speech,  the  mannerisms  and 
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gestures  of  the  people  who  surround  us.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  realism  in  the  satires  of  Boileau  and  in  Moliere,  and  espe- 
cially in  La  Bruyere,  where  there  is  little  else.  In  La 
Fontaine,  though  there  is  still  considerable  realism,  it  is  less 
strongly  marked.  The  school  of  1660  was  essentially  realistic, 
and  it  was  therefore  perfectly  natural  that  the  realistic  novel 
should  flourish  at  that  epoch. 

It  is,  however,  scarcely  represented  except  by  Furetierc 
and  his  amusing  work,  the  ^^  Roman  bourgeois."  This  book 
is  really  excellent,  above  all  in  its  first  part.  He  paints  for 
us  most  naturally  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  barristers, 
attorneys,  and  lesser  legal  lights,  and  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  wit  is  sharp  without  being  exaggerated,  and  its  satire  never 
goes  too  far,  as  was  very  often  the  case  with  Scarron.  The 
preface  is  curious,  and  part  of  it  must  be  quoted  because  it  is 
the  very  programme,  in  its  extreme  rigidity  and  preciseness,  of 
the  future  realistic  novel : — 

"  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  quite  frankly  several  short  stones 
about  people  who  are  neither  heroes  nor  heroines,  but  ordinary 
people  of  the  middle  class,  who  pursue  their  path  in  a  quiet  fashion. 
Some  will  be  beautiful,  others  ugly,  some  wise,  some  foolish,  and -the 
latter  will  be  in  the  majority." 

This  was  exactly  the  programme  which  twenty  years  later 
Le  Sage  was  to  carry  out.  Sorel,  Scarron,  Furetiere  were  the 
ancestors  or  preciu-sors,  whichever  word  is  preferred,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  of  the  author  of  "  Gil  Bias.** 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  drama,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  declined  greatly  after  the  death  of 
Racine  and  Voltaire.  Tragedy  was  only  represented  by  the 
dramatist  whom  Voltaire  called  ^^ce  pauvre  Campistron.'* 
Jean  Galbert  de  Campistron,  ward  and  beloved  pupil  of 
Racine,  thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  write 
tragedies,  and  being  a  very  sensible  man  he  wrote  some 
which  were  very  decorous,  very  well  planned  and  carefully 
carried  out,  but  wanting  in  fervour  and  vigour.  He  gives  to 
the  careless  spectator  a  slight  suggestion  of  Racine,  on  account 
of  his  polished  style.     He  was  the  only  tragic  writer  who  was 
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worth  mentioning  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  and  thus,  for  these 
various  reasons,  he  was  celebrated  in  his  own  time.  Since 
then  (and  even  in  his  old  age)  he  has  shared  with  the 
younger  Racine  the  ridicule  which  is  always  the  fate  of 
a  great  man's  heir. 

Comedy  fared  better  without  possessing,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined,  anybody  to  be  compared  with  Moliere.  Moliere 
himself  had  also  his  Campistron  in  the  young  Baron,  whom 
he  loved  very  much.  Baron  succeeded  him  as  the  director 
of  the  theatre,  and  tried  to  succeed  him  in  everything.  He 
wrote  a  certain  number  of  comedies — the  "Jaloux,"  "La 
Coquette,*'  the  "Coquet  trompe,"  the  "Adelphes,"  the 
"Andrienne,"  and  the  "Homme  a  Bonnes  Fortunes,"  his 
masterpiece,  which  may  be  called  an  autobiographical  comedy. 
As  an  actor  he  was  much  admired  (although  La  Bruyere  could 
not  bear  him),  and  played  the  part  of  Rodrigue  successfully 
till  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old.  The  pubUc  also  delighted 
in  Dancourt,  Dufresny,  Brueys,  Palaprat,  and,  above  all, 
Regnard. 

Dancourt  was  the  Furetiere  of  the  theatre.  His  comedy 
was  realistic  and  full  of  anecdotes,  and  displayed  upon  the 
stage  with  much  gaiety  and  animation  all  the  latest  little 
incidents  which  had  amused  Paris.  It  was,  likewise,  satirical 
in  the  same  way  that  a  very  well-illustrated  comic  journal 
might  be.  Dancourt's  work  was  certainly  clever,  and  it 
amused  all  Paris.  Amongst  his  innumerable  little  sketches, 
mostly  in  one  act,  two  stand  forth  as  more  carefully  worked 
out  and  displaying  a  wider  range  of  ideas — "  Le  Chevalier  a  la 
Mode  **  and  "  Les  Bourgeoises  de  Qualiti." 

Dufresny  was  a  cousin  of  the  King,  being  a  grandson  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  a  near  relative  of  D'Assoucy  in  his  morals  and 
mode  of  life ;  he  was  always  overwhelmed  with  benefits 
from  the  King,  and  always  in  poverty,  so  much  so,  that 
Louis  XIV.  at  hsx  said,  "  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  support 
Dufresny."  He  had  little  imagination,  but  a  feeling  for 
language  and  a  natural  gift  for  dialogue.  He  worked  too 
little,  but  his  "Esprit  de  Contradiction,"  "Le  Double 
Veuvage,"  "  La  Coquette  de  Village,"  &c.,  were  very  much 
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praised,  and  are  still  read.  Dufresny  has  another  title  to 
glory.  Montesquieu  can  never  be  spoken  of  without 
mentioning  him,  because  Montesquieu  borrowed  his  Persians 
for  his  "  Lettres  Persanes  *'  from  the  Siamese  of  the  "Amuse- 
ments s^rieux  et  comiques"  of  Dufresny,  and  this  is  a  detail 
of  literary  history  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  interesting. 

Brueys  and  Palaprat,  who  present  the  first  example  of 
continuous  collaboration  for  the  theatre,  left  some  excellent 
work,  which  may  be  attributed  most  probably  to  Brueys,  for 
Palaprat  is  rather  feeble  when  writing  alone.  The  "  Muct," 
an  adaptation,  or  rather  a  transposition,  of  the  '^  Eunuch "  of 
Terence,  is  amusing  and  very  well  done;  the  "  Quiproquo'Ms 
a  good  comedy  of  intrigue,  but  "  Le  Grondeur  "  is  an  excellent 
play,  displaying  the  keenest  observation  and  masterly  handling. 
Brueys  and  Palaprat  revived  and  adapted  the  old  farce, 
**  L*Avocat  Patelin,"  and  in  this  form  the  play  still  holds 
the  boards. 

Regnard  was  the  true  successor  of  Moliere,  although 
much  inferior  to  the  great  master.  A  man  of  very  versatile 
genius  he  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour — a  somewhat 
rare  quality.  He  was  a  very  slight  and  superficial  observer, 
but  was  always  fully  alive  to  the  current  absurdities  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  could  construct  a  comedy  very  skilfully. 
He  was  the  cleverest  imitator  possible ;  for  his  imitations  were 
innumerable,  and  yet  they  never  had  the  appearance  of  being 
out  of  place,  nor  do  they  in  any  way  disturb  the  thread  of  the 
story.  He  borrows  without  the  least  suggestion  of  so  doing. 
Lastly,  Regnard  had  the  gift  of  spontaneous  and  sparkling 
gaiety,  and,  in  an  equal  degree  to  Moliere  himself,  the  gift  of  a 
lively  style.  He  is  a  very  good  comic  dramatist  of  the  second 
rank,  provided  always  that  one  only  is  put  in  the  first  rank. 
As  a  young  man  he  wrote  short  works,  epistles  in  verse,  which 
usually  consisted  of  somewhat  dull  commonplaces  ;  he  wrote  a 
satire  against  Boileau,  entitled  (during  the  life  of  Boileau)  ^^Le 
Tombeau  de  M.  B.  D.,"  containing  some  delightful  epigram- 
matic lines,  such  as  : — 

"  Deux  grecs  et  deux  latins  escortaient  le  ccrcueil/' 
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and  (now  it  is  Boileau  who  is  speaking  in  his  will) : — 

"  Et  le  coeur  d'une  Iris  pleine  de  mille  attraits 
Est  une  terre  australe  ou  je  n'allai  jamais." 

Boileau  grumbled  a  little,  but  he  loved  clever  men  too 
well  not  to  like  Regnard.  When  to  flatter  Boileau  some  one 
said  to  him,  "  Regnard  is  only  a  mediocre  author  ** — *'  He  is 
not  mediocre  in  his  gaiety,"  returned  Boileau.  They  were 
reconciled — a  quite  easy  matter  :  Regnard  made  an  honourable 
apology,  in  which  there  were  as  good  lines  as  in  his  satire  : — 

"Ton  style  de  tout  temps  m'a  servi  de  modele, 
Et  si  quelque  bon  vers  par  ma  plume  est  produit, 
De  tes  doctes  lemons  ce  n*est  que  I'heureux  fruit, 
Le  bon  sens  est  toujours  a  son  aise  en  tes  vers." 

Regnard  amused  the  end  of  the  reign  with  ^'  Le 
Distrait,"  "D^mocrite,"  "Le  R6tour  imprevu,"  "Les 
M^n&hmes,"  the  very  amusing  "  Ligatoire  universel,"  and 
"  Le  Joucur."  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  "  Joueur  "  Regnard, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  wrote  a  real  comedy  of  manners, 
and  attacked  a  vice  which  was  a  veritable  scourge  at  that  epoch. 
The  prevalence  of  this  vice  is  seen  ift  Moliere's  "  L'Avare,"  in 
Boileau's  "  Satire  sur  les  Femmes,"  in  Madame  de  S6vign6's 
remarks  :  "  The  other  day,  before  noon,  the  Queen  missed 
Mass  and  lost  20,000  crowns.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Montespan's 
winnings  must  have  amounted  to  a  million.  When  her  bets 
were  not  paid  she  grumbled,  and  the  King  likewise."  The 
same  vice  is  attacked  by  F^nelon  in  his  "  Sermon  sur 
TEpiphanie,"  by  Bourdaloue  in  his  "  Sermon  sur  les  Divertisse- 
ments du  Monde,"  in  the  "Correspon dance  *'  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Saint-Simon,  &c. 

Thus  it  was  "  high  comedy  "  that  Regnard  attempted  in  this 
play,  but  nothing  better  shows  both  his  character  and  his 
talents  than  the  &ct  that  out  of  this  excellent  subject  he  made 
merely  a  gay,  pleasant,  and  almost  farcical  play.  The  estimable 
Regnard  had  all  the  gifts  of  the  comic  dramatist,  except,  first 
of  all,  profound  observation,  and  then  that  touch  of  sternness 
which,  mingled  with  gaiety  and  animation,  gives  emphasis  to 
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a  work  of  comedy.  Yet  he  amused  his  contemporaries  very 
greatly,  and  he  still  amuses  us,  and  it  is  not  given  to  many  to 
do  this. 

Boursault  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over  ;  he  did  not  pro- 
duce as  good  work  as  Regnard,  but,  like  him,  he  began  by 
attacking  Boileau  and  even  Moliere.  Boileau  gave  hiin  a 
prominent  position  in  his  verses,  and  Moliere  held  him  up  to 
ridicule  in  the  ^^  Impromptu  de  Versailles."  Boursault  was  a 
very  quick-tempered  but  a  very  kindly  man,  and  once  in  an 
emergency  he  rendered  Boileau  a  good  service  in  the  most 
gracious  manner  possible.  For  this  reason  Boursault's  name 
does  not  occur  in  Boileau*s  satires,  for  Boileau  was  anxious  to 
ef&ce  the  unfavourable  impression  he  had  given  of  him  earlier. 
Besides  his  satirical  writings  and  plays  written  for  special 
occasions,  Boursault  wrote  the  "  Mercure  galant,"  a  light 
comedy  of  manners,  but  amusing,  and  "  Esope  a  la  Ville  *'  and 
"  Esope  a  la  Cour.**  He  was  a  very  witty  writer.  The 
"  Satire  des  Satires  '*  against  Boileau  is  full  of  touches  of  ex- 
cellent criticism,  sprightly  without  being  ill-natured,  and  in 
^  Esope  a  la  Cour  *'  these  lines,  which  are  still  remembered, 
occur : — 

"  Cast  au  diademe  un  tribut  que  Ton  rend : 
Le  souverain  qui  regno  est  toujours  le  plus  grand." 

To  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  drama  of 
this  period  we  must  add  that  a  new  form  of  drama,  imported 
from  Italy  and  acclimatised  with  difficulty  in  France,  was 
definitely  introduced  and  forced  upon  theatre-goers  between 
about  1660  and  1 700.  I  refer  to  the  opera.  It  has  already  been 
noticed  that  certain  dramatic  poems  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
really  comic  operas,  and  later  on  the  pastorals  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  approached  this  style.  Finally,  Mazarin 
definitely  introduced  the  Italian  opera  into  France  in  1645,  to 
please  Anne  of  Austria.  A  French  opera  was  very  soon  after- 
wards established  by  license,  the  Abb6  Perrin  furnishing  the 
libretto  and  Lambert  the  music.  Later  Quinault  and  LuUi 
composed  nearly  all  the  operas  which  so  delighted  Louis  XIV. 
and  his  Court.     The  most  celebrated  operas  of  Quinault  were 
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the  "  Fetes  de  TAinour  ct  de  Bacchus,"  "  Cadmus,"  "  Alcestc," 
''Atys"  (which  was  particularly  admired),  "  Pcrsie,"  "  Pro- 
serpine,*' &c.  The  most  celebrated  opera  of  the  period  was 
certainly  "  Psyche,"  on  account  of  the  great  men  who  were 
concerned  in  its  production.  Moliere  wrote  about  an  act  and 
a  half,  Corneille  three  and  a  half,  Quinault  wrote  the 
lyrics,  and  Lulli  composed  the  music.  In  the  history  of 
literary  collaboration,  "  Psyche "  would  form  the  most  inter- 
esting chapter.  There  occurs  in  the  part  written  by  Corneille 
the  famous  couplet  concerning  Love  and  Jealousy,  and  the 
wonderful  "  declaration  "  of  Psyche  :  "  Qu'un  monstre  tel 
que  vous  inspire  peu  de  crainte  ! "  Corneille  proved  here,  as 
in  "  Pulchirie,"  that  he  could  write  as  beautiful  love-poems  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  as  at  the  time  when  he  composed  the 
"  Cid,"  that  he  did  them  better  than  any  man  of  the  period, 
and  that  the  only  reason  why  he  had  not  written  more  love- 
lyrics  in  his  dramas  was  that  he  had  not  wanted  to  do  so. 

The  opera,  honoured  by  such  names  from  its  very  beginning, 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  great  future  in  store  for  it. 

Such,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  the  end  of  Louis 
XIV. *s  reign.  It  was  disturbed  and  profoundly  affected  by  a 
great  dispute,  the  quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns, 
"  Can  the  modern  writers  be  superior  to  the  ancients  ?  Ought 
they  to  be  ?  Are  they  ? "  Such  were  the  questions  so  passion- 
ately discussed  from  about  1635,  and  especially  from  1687,  till 
171 5.  Boisrobert  had  spoken  of  Homer  before  the  French 
Academy  in  a  somewhat  disrespectful  way  \  Desmaret  de 
Saint-Sorlin,  already  a  strong  theorist,  asserted  that  the 
moderns  must  be  superior  to  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  the 
Christian  religion  is  superior  to  the  ancient  religions  ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  is  the  great  argument 
brought  forward  by  Chateaubriand  and  developed  by  him  in 
such  a  magnificent  manner  in  the  ^^  G6nie  du  Christianisme." 
This  assertion  was  attacked  by  Boileau,  Corneille,  and  Pere 
Bouhours  in  his  polished,  pleasing,  and  eminently  judicious 
**  Entretiens  d'Ariste  et  Eugene  "  ;  and  for  a  time  the  quarrel 
was  forgotten. 

It  was  revived  in  1687  by  a  poem  read  before  the  French 
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Academy  by  Charles  Perrault,  who  later  on  wrote  the 
"  Contes  "  with  which  his  name  is  for  ever  associated.  He 
was  a  very  intelligent  man,  full  of  ideas,  and  very  original, 
somewhat  inclined  to  be  fantastical,  like  all  original  people, 
and  to  be  paradoxical,  like  all  clever  ones.  His  poem  entitled 
^^  Poeme  de  Louis  le  Grand "  stated  as  a  principle  that  the 
moderns  could  be  superior  to  the  ancients,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  actually  were  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Boileau  was 
enraged  at  this,  and  burst  out  into  epigrams  against  Perrault, 
who  replied  in  his  "  Paralleles  des  Anciens  et  des  Modcrnes," 
which  is  an  extremely  poor  work.  The  central  idea  is  in 
itself  very  interesting,  and  can  be  maintained ;  Perrault 
enunciates  the  idea  of  the  continual  progress  of  humanity, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  such  an  idea  had  been  clearly 
stated  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  rest  of  the  book, 
however,  is  wretched  stuff.  As  Perrault  believed  that  he 
must  put  on  one  side  all  the  authors  of  the  seventeenth 
century  who  had  imitated  the  ancients,  and  especially  those 
whom  he  felt  to  be  against  him  (and  precisely  the  contrary 
would  have  been  the  right  and  the  clever  thing  to  have  done), 
he  was  reduced  to  Chapelain,  Saint-Amant  and  Scud6ry,  and 
it  was  these  men  whom  he  gravely  opposed  to  Honaer, 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  Boileau  replied  in  the 
^^  Reflexions  sur  Longin,"  which  among  all  the  books  that  he 
has  written  is  the  strongest,  the  most  weighty,  the  most 
impartial,  and  most  indicative  of  a  very  comprehensive  mind 
of  great  literary  talent.  La  Fontaine  interposed  in  the  debate 
with  his  charming  and  wise  "Epitre  a  Huet,"  in  favour  of  the 
ancients,  and  La  Bruyere  expressed  his  views  very  clearly  in 
his  chapter  on  the  Works  of  the  Spirit.  Towards  1700  the 
quarrel  died  away  from  exhaustion. 

It  was  renewed  in  the  opening  years  or  the  eighteenth 
century  on  a  more  circumscribed  scale,  being  concerned 
chiefly  with  Homer  and  his« merits.  La  Motte  held  him  in 
very  slight  estimation ;  Dacier  and  Madame  Dacier,  both  scholars 
of  great  repute,  exalted  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Madame  Dacier,  to  render  homage  to  him,  translated  him, 
exceedingly  well ;  La  Motte  translated  him,   and   shortened 
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the  work  by  half  to  show  that  it  was  br  too  long,  and  this 
gave  occasion  to  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  to  write : — 

"Le  traducteur  qui  rima  Tlliade 
De  douze  chants  pretendit  I'abreger, 
Mais  par  son  style  aussi  faible  que  fade 
De  douze  chants  il  a  su  I'allonger  .  .  . 
'  Eh  !  finissez,  rimeur  a  la  douzaine  ; 
Vos  abreges  sont  longs  au  dernier  point !  * 
Benoit  lecteur,  vous  voila  en  peine  : 
Rendez-les  courts  en  ne  les  lisant  point ! " 

The  Abb^  Terrasson  wrote  against  Homer  in  his  "  Disser- 
tation critique  sur  Tlliade  d'Homere,"  deliberately  placed 
him  much  below  Tasso,  and  showed  how  he  had  sinned 
against  good  taste,  reason,  and  morality.  A  curious  thing 
about  this  quarrel  was  that  the  longer  it  continued  the 
narrower  its  limits  became.  All  the  disputants,  being 
eighteenth-century  writers,  were  men  of  great  intelligence  ; 
they  saw  they  were  becoming  somewhat  ridiculous  and  were 
assuming  a  pedantic  air.  So  they  were  reconciled,  toasted 
Homer  (towards  whom  they  had  never  felt  any  particular  ill- 
will,  for  it  is  only  against  the  living  that  one  can  bear  a  real 
grudge) — some  say  at  Madame  de  Lambert's,  others  at  Valin- 
court's,  probably  at  both  houses — and  began  to  quarrel  on  other 
matters. 

It  was  during  this  third  period  of  the  dispute  that  Finelon 
wrote  his  "  Lcttre  a  I'Acad^mie  Fran9aise."  The  prelate  did 
not  desire  to  enter  into  the  heat  of  the  debate ;  he  declared  he 
was  not  qualified  to  decide  such  serious  questions :  ^^  non 
nostrum  inter  vos  tantas  componere  lites,"  which  must  have 
appeared  highly  ironical  to  the  men  of  the  period.  But  he 
showed  quite  clearly  to  which  party  he  belonged,  and  the 
opinion  he  desired  others  should  hold,  by  the  almost  continuous 
praise  of  the  ancients  throughout  the  book,  and  the  classical 
quotations,  multiplied  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  almost 
with  insistence,  which  are  scattered  about  everywhere. 

This  quarrel  which  is  eternal,  which  it  is  amusing  to  discover 
in   Horace,  in  the  "  Dialogue  des  Orateurs,"  and  elsewhere, 
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was  revived  several  times  later  on,  without,  however,  the 
slightest  importance  being  attached  to  it.  It  is  only  destined 
to  cease  when  the  classics  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  this  is 
likely  soon  to  be.  The  very  feet  of  preferring  the  modem 
writers  to  the  ancients  shows  that  both  must  at  any  rate  be 
slightly  known.  It  is  a  quarrel  which  belongs  to  cultured 
periods  alone ;  it  has  some  chance  of  not  being  renewed,  at 
least  in  France. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

SUMMARY   OF   THE   SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  opinion,  and  one  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  disputing,  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
greatest  in  our  literature.  We  should,  however,  prefer  that  it 
should  be  called  the  most  perfect  period,  rather  than  the  greatest. 
There  are  epochs  in  the  intellectual  history  of  France  which 
are  quite  as  great  as  this  :  the  sixteenth  century,  for  example, 
is  second  to  none,  and  perhaps  surpasses  all  in  the  abundance 
of  its  ideas  on  all  subjects  and  the  great  genius  of  some  of  its 
children.  Again,  the  nineteenth  century,  which  is  too  near 
for  us  to  judge  it  impartially,  showed  an  enormous  capacity  for 
both  an  intellectual  and  artistic  revival,  and  it  will  doubtless  be 
considered  vfery  great  by  posterity.  Yet  it  is  very  true  that 
the  seventeenth  century  more  than  any  other  century,  on 
account  of  a  large  number  of  the  books  which  were  then 
written,  gives  to  the  French  people  the  idea  of  perfection, 
and  represents  to  them,  in  the  highest  degree,  all  that  is 
most  elevated  and  distinguished  in  the  literary  qualities  of 
their  race. 

We  know  of  no  poet  more  completely  a  poet  than  La 
Fontaine,  no  tragic  poet  who  can  move  us  more  powerfully 
than  Corneille,  more  delightfully  than  Racine ;  we  cannot 
imagine  a  comic  writer  more  comic  than  Moliere,  or  even  one 
who  could  be  comic  in  any  other  manner  ;  we  cannot  conceive 
that  French  could  ever  be  spoken  better  than  by  Bossuet,  nor 
that  a  more  earnest,  perfect,  and  stately  eloquence  could  be 
found  in  any  other  language.     The  most  independent  among 
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us,  as  far  as  literary  tastes  go  (excepting  of  course  eccentric 
and  foolish  people)  may  perhaps  take  a  great  interest  in  other 
writers,  in  another  literary  period,  sometimes  even  (though 
this  is  very  rare  in  France)  in  foreign  books,  but  at  a  certain 
age  they  always  return  to  the  French  ^'  classics  "  as  to  their 
natural  study. 

It  is  certain — and  the  proof  is  conclusive  after  the  lapse  of 
two  centuries — that  it  was  just  at  this  moment  (the  seventeenth 
century)  that  the  French  spirit,  after  a  period  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  discovered  quite  naturally  the  most  concise, 
the  clearest,  the  most  brilliant,  as  well  as  the  loftiest  form  of 
expression  suited  to  its  own  peculiar  genius. 

The  evolution  of  this  famous  century  is  somewhat  curious. 
From  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  it  began  with  the 
romantic  and  the  precious^  with  an  extremely  insipid  literature, 
approaching  a  decided  decadence,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mai- 
herbe  stands  absolutely  alone.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  it 
contained  excellent  germs  of  a  solid  and  very  vigorous  litera- 
ture, for  suddenly,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  the 
literary  school  which  was  to  remain  classic  arose,  and  was  as 
different  as  possible  from  that  which  preceded  it.  In  this 
respect  the  seventeenth  century  presents  an  almost  dramatic 
interest.  There  is  a  kind  of  struggle  going  on  between  the 
French  spirit,  properly  so-called,  and  the  Italian  spirit,  inter- 
mingled with  something  of  the  Spanish  spirit  also ;  and  from 
this  struggle  the  French  spirit,  with  incomparable  vigour,  is 
seen  to  extricate  itself  almost  suddenly,  to  awake  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  own  power,  and  to  come  forth  triumphant. 

From  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  the  century  does  not 
in  the  least  deserve  the  disdain  of  Voltaire,  D'Alembcrt,  and 
others.  It  had  the  honour,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to  produce 
Arnauld,  Bossuet,  Malebranche,  Pascal,  and  even  Descartes. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  greatest 
philosophical  period — in  France,  at  any  rate>  On  the  one 
hand  religious  philosophy.  Christian  philosophy,  which  em- 
ployed all  the  resources  of  philosophy  to  lead  men  to  the  true 
faith,  to  bring  them  back  to  it,  or  to  support  them  in  it,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  philosophy  must  not  be  refused,  was 
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never  stronger,  never  more  profound,  never  more  skilful^  and 
at  the  same  time  more  elevated,  than  at  that  epoch  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  Arnauld,  Bossuet  (this  is  too  often  for- 
gotten) and  Pascal  (as  is  well  known).  On  the  other  hand  lay 
philosophy — if  I  may  use  such  an  expression — which,  how- 
ever, never  ceased  to  be  Christian,  produced  at  that  epoch  the 
Cartesian  system,  which  in  itself  was  a  great  doctrine,  by  its 
method  was  the  great  originator  of  the  whole  modern  intel- 
lectual movement,  and  through  its  influence  and  its  develop- 
ments, through  Malebranche,  Leibniz,  and  Spinoza,  affected 
the  entire  seventeenth  century,  and  nearly  all  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  until  the  time  of  Kant  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  human  thought.  And,  again,  it  is  not  always 
sufficiently  remembered  that  the  great  school  of  psychology  and 
moral  observation,  that  is,  all  the  literature  from  Pascal  and 
La  Rochefoucauld  to  Racine,  Moliere  and  La  Bruyere  was 
nothing  but  a  part  of  philosophical  science,  and  an  essential 
part  of  it,  because  philosophy  is  its  very  foundation. 

History  is  less  well  represented  in  the  seventeenth  century 
than  literature  and  philosophy.  Although  M6zeray  was  a 
very  accurate  historical  critic,  a  careful  and  diligent  investi- 
gator, and  an  excellent  writer,  he  was  not  a  great  historian. 
Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Bossuet  in  his  '^  Discours 
sur  THistoire  universelle  "  created  something  very  great,  and 
also  something  very  open  to  controversy,  but  which  for  nearly 
three  centuries  has  had  a  most  brilliant  career — I  refer  to  the 
philosophy  of  history.  Vico,  who  may  be  considered  a  good 
judge  in  these  matters,  formally  pronounced  Bossuet  to  be  its 
creator,  and  no  one  can  seriously  object  to  this  title.  Never, 
before  that  celebrated  dissertation,  had  anyone  thought  of 
trying  to  establish  laws  which  govern  the  development  of 
humanity  ;  and  although  the  law  which  Bossuet  discovered 
may  not  be  true,  and  it  may  be,  perhaps,  chimerical  even  to 
seek  for  one,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  seeking  for  such 
a  law  was  due  to  Bossuet.  And  even  if  the  philosophy  of 
history  is  not  a  science,  still  the  feet  remains  that  it  was  a 
seventeenth  century  man  who  created  it ! 

31 
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The  brilliant  qualities  and  great  superiority  of  this  magnifi- 
cent period  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  only  has 
the  seventeenth  century  maintained  its  pre-eminence  and 
prestige  with  the  French  themselves,  but  all  other  nations  of 
Europe — England,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain — immediately 
absorbed  it,  so  that  French  literature  at  this  time  became 
again  what  it  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  universal 
literature.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  and  French  literature 
impressed  itself  so  strongly  on  foreign  literatures  for  at 
least  a  century,  that  an  effort,  and  sometimes  a  very  great 
effort,  was  required  to  escape  at  last  from  this  species  of 
servitude. 

Hence  from  all  points  of  view  the  seventeenth  century  has 
not  unjustly  won  its  title  of  the  great  classical  period,  neither 
did  it  wrongly  receive  the  privilege,  which  it  still  possesses,  or 
forming,  together  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the 
foundation  of  the  literary  education  of  succeeding  generations. 


PART  VI 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

CHAPITER  I 

CONTINUATION    AND   REACTION 

The  most  striking  hct  at  first  about  the  condition  or 
French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  reaction 
against  the  preceding  period.  We  have  already  seen  traces  of 
this  in  the  quarrel  between  the  ancients  and  the  moderns; 
for  the  hostility  of  the  modems  was  quite  as  much — if  not 
more — a  hostility  directed  against  the  great  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  as  against  those  of  antiquity.  This 
dislike  continued  in  its  two  manifestations.  Men  like 
Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  and  even  F^nelon  himself,  although 
an  ^'ancient,*'  disliked  many  of  the  things  which  the 
former  generation  had  idolised — the  poetry,  for  example.  La 
Motte  was  a  poet,  Fontenelle  had  been  one,  F6nelon  was 
never  one  except  in  prose,  yet  all  experienced  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  dislike  against  the  poetry,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  French 
versification,  of  the  earlier  period.  Montesquieu  was  about  to 
appear,  and  he  also  was  to  feel  something  of  this  same 
mistrust  of  the  seventeenth-century  poets ;  while  Marivaux 
liked  neither  the  ancients  nor  the  versifiers.  These  various 
tendencies  helped  to  create  between  about  1710  and  1725  a 
literature  which  was  somewhat  barren,  though  very  delicate, 
clever,  and  interesting,  but  wanting  in  grandeur  and  richness 
of  invention  and  imagination. 

467 
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Houdar  de  La  Motte,  who  was  sometimes  called  La  Motte- 
Houdar,  was  the  most  prominent  man  of  this  school,  if 
such  it  may  be  called.  In  his  youth  he  had  attempted 
the  drama,  but  without  much  success.  At  the  height  of  his 
popularity  he  wrote  some  extremely  clever  "Fables,"  very 
wittily  expressed,  but  entirely  wanting  in  any  imaginative 
qualities,  and  some  "  Odes,"  which,Jike  so  many  of  the  odes  in 
French  literature,  are  discourses  in  verse,  and  this  was  specially 
so  in  his  case.  During  this  period  he  also  wrote  some  crirical 
works  full  of  ideas,  and  displaying  powers  of  argument, 
and  of  subtlety  sometimes  employed  to  support  very 
curious  theses,  to  which  the  remark  made  by  the  "  moderns" 
against  M.  and  Madame  Dacier  do  not  altogether  ill-apply  :— 

''Nous  dirons  toujours  des  raisons; 
lis  diront  toujours  des  injures." 

Later,  as  a  compensation  for  some  disappointments  or  as 
a  revirard  for  a  very  honest  and  estimable  literary  life,  he  won  a 
great  success  with  his  tragedy  of  "  Incs  de  Castro,"  which  was 
indeed,  so  far  as  the  working  out  of  the  plot  and  the 
pathos  of  the  play  are  concerned,  almost  a  great  drama. 

La  Motte  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  estimation 
of  his  contemporaries.  Voltaire,  in  his  early  correspondence, 
constantly  speaks  of  La  Motte  and  J.-B.  Rousseau,  the 
first  of  whom  he  regarded  as  a  thinker  who  was  not  sufficiently 
a  poet,  and  the  second  as  a  poet  who  was  not  sufficiently 
a  thinker.  La  Motte  had  as  his  second,  in  these  literary 
battles  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the  witty  Abb£  de  Pons, 
who  was  nicknamed  La  Motte's  "bossu."  He  was  a 
kind  of  pamphleteer  and  literary  journalist,  the  Rivarol 
of  1720,  who  was  the  most  sprightly  and  the  most  amusing 
man  of  the  period,  and  showered  epigrams  on  the  adversaries 
of  M.  de  la  Motte  and  himself. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  there  was  any 
break  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
such  as  there  had  been  between  the  school  of  1660  and  the 
one  preceding  it.  Without  counting  the  estimable  Rollin 
rather  counting  him  for  much — who  in  his  "Histoircs 
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anciennes"  is  lacking  entirely  in  the  critical  faculty,  but 
in  his  "Traiti  des  Etudes"  revealed  himself  as  not  only 
a  very  thoughtful  educationalist,  but  a  well-informed  and 
acute  moralist,  there  is  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  who 
represents  the  classic  spirit  at  this  period  in  its  most 
austere,  most  rigid,  and  purest  form.  His  odes  are  often 
mere  trivial  extravagances  adorned  with  personified  abstrac- 
tions, without  life  or  feeling,  but  he  was  a  very  good 
versifier,  possessing  a  true  ear  and  a  feeling  for  rhythm, 
and  much  may  be  learnt  from  him  in  the  matter  of  metre. 
But  he  was  above  everything  else  a  remarkable  writer  of 
epigrams  ;  one  against  La  Motte  has  already  been  quoted, 
here  is  another  which  is  not  far  removed  from  being  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind  : — 

"  Un  vieux  Rohan,  tout  boufii  de  son  nom, 
Oppresse  fut  du  foudre  apoplectique. 
Un  vieux  docteur,  homme  de  grand  renom, 
Appele  fut  dans  ce  moment  critique. 
Pres  du  malade,  il  s'assied,  prend  le  pouls : 
'  Eh,  bien/  dit-il,  '  comment  vous  sentez-vous  ? ' 
Point  ne  repond.    Notre  ruse  Boerhave 
Lui  crie  alors  d'un  ton  un  peu  plus  fort : 
*  Monseigneur !  Rien  !  Peste !  Le  cas  est  grave  ! 
Prince!  Au  plus  mall  Voire  Aliesse ! — II  est  mort.*" 

It  was  of  a  certain  "Ode  a  la  Postiriti,**  by  J.-B. 
Rousseau,  that  Voltaire  made  the  witty  remark,  often  wrongly 
quoted,  "  Gare  que  cet  6crit  in  extremis  n*aille  pas  a  son 
adresse  !  **  Certain  works  of  J.-B.  Rousseau  have,  however, 
reached  their  right  destination. 

Le  Sage  may  also  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
seventeenth  century  as  much  as  to  the  eighteenth,  or  at 
least  as  not  interrupting  the  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  First  of  all,  he  had  no  liking  for  the  new  writers, 
and  shows  little  tenderness  in  hfs  allusions  in  "Gil  Bias" 
to  Voltaire,  or  Marivaux,  or  Montesquieu,  and  in  these  same 
passages  he  extols  insistently  the  ancientSy  who,  according  to 
one's  taste,  are  Sophocles  and  £uripides  or  Racine  and  Cor- 
neille.     Then  his  style  is  the  very  best  seventeenth-century 
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style,  pure,  flexible,  easy  and  yet  weighty,  and  without  the 
least  sti£fhess ;  and  finally  he  continues  the  tradition  of  the 
realistic  novel  of  Furetiere,  the  '^  Roman  comique"  of 
Scarron  (with  less  triviality),  and  the  "portrait**  of  La 
Bruyere.  He  is  quite  rightly  regarded  as  the  creator  of 
the  realistic  novel,  for  he  was  the  first  to  shed  great  lustre 
upon  it ;  nevertheless  its  roots  were  planted  deep  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

His  novels  of  the  second  rank,  "  Le  Diable  boiteux,"  "  La 
Bachelier  de  Salamanque,"  &c.,  would  have  won  a  great 
name  for  any  other  writer,  but  his  chief  work,  "  Gil  Bias," 
is  a  real  masterpiece.  Le  Sage  displays  a  true  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  a  penetrating  yet  kindly  psychology, 
which  is  the  true  knowledge,  if,  as  La  Rochefoucauld  says, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  men  than  to  understand 
humanity  ;  and  a  sense  of  proportion  and  an  absence  of 
the  rigid  spirit  which  cause  the  author  to  incline  neither 
towards  undue  complacency  nor  excessive  disparagement, 
but  to  think  of  the  truth  alone,  and  not  even  to  think  of 
that,  for  it  comes  to  him  instinctively.  He  possesses  an 
exquisite  art  of  narration,  without  prolixity,  yet  with  no 
signs  of  haste,  lively  with  no  trace  of  effort ;  the  gift  of 
drawing  characters  and  making  them  live,  without  "  giving  a 
portrait "  ;  and  finally,  a  gentle  satirical  touch,  delicate,  and 
quickly  suppressed  if  it  displays  the  least  tendency  to  bitter- 
ness (and  all  the  more  forcible .  on  this  account),  which  plays 
upon  the  vices  and  follies  ot  humanity.  Such  qualities 
must  always  recommend  this  unique  book,  in  which  ordinary 
human  beings  seem  to  move  and  have  their  being  without 
the  least  trace  of  their  creator.  Louis  XIV.  once  said  to 
a  courtier,  "  Learn  Spanish  quickly,*'  not,  as  the  courtier 
flattered  himself,  in  order  to  become  an  ambassador,  but  to 
read  "  Don  Quixote.*'  All  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  even 
the  King  of  Spain,  whatever  the  Spanish  may  say  as  to 
the  pretended  Spanish  original  of  ^^Gil  Bias,**  ought  to 
have  advised  their  friends  to  learn  French,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  read  this  masterpiece  of  Le  Sage*s. 

Le  Sage  also  wrote  for  the  theatre,  somewhat  too  prolifically. 
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for  he  provided  too  many  trifles  for  the  "  Theatre  dc  la  Foire  "  ; 
but  '^Crispin  rival  de  son  Maitre"  is  a  delightful  comedy, 
and  "  Turcaret  '*  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  comic  master- 
pieces of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  this  play  Le  Sage 
attacked  a  class  of  men  whom  Moliere  had  spared,  perhaps 
forgotten,  and  who  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  more 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  century,  assumed  an  immense 
and  evil  importance — ^financiers,  bankers,  contractors,  and 
stock-jobbers.  Of  these  men,  and  also  of  those  who  made  use 
of  them,  he  gives  a  striking  picture.  Here  is  the  comedy 
of  manners  once  again  revived,  in  a  brisker  and  more  lively 
form  than  ever  before.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  masterly  work,  sparkling  with  wit  and  brimming  over 
with  epigrams,  did  not  induce  its  author  to  continue  on 
this  path,  which  offered  such  a  wide  field  to  his  talents. 
Le  Sage  had  in  him  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  comic  dramatist, 
and  these  qualities,  somewhat  attenuated,  he  displayed  in 
his  novels  of  the  second  rank.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  Le 
Sage  remains  one  ot  the  most  remarkable  narrative  writers  and 
satirists  of  all  time. 


CHAPTER  II 


POLITICAL   REACTION 


A  WHOLE  literature  was  created  by  the  political  reaction 
against  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.  Something  has 
already  been  said  concerning  the  new  sociological  ideas  of 
Finelon.  A  crowd  of  other  ideas,  some  retrograde,  others 
containing  in  them  the  germ  of  future  progress,  were  eagerly 
discussed,  and  all  had  one  point  in  common — horror  of 
Louis  XIV.'s  government.  The  Abbe  de  Saint-Pierre, 
Montesquieu,  and  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon,  if  they  had  met, 
would  not  have  agreed  on  any  subject,  but  when  they  had 
discussed  everything  they  would  h^ave  become  reconciled  to 
each  other  by  their  common  condemnation  of  L^uis  the  Great 
and  Louvois. 

The  Abb6  de  Saint-Pierre  was  "a  noble  visionary  being," 
who  had  many  more  fantastic  ideas  than  F6nelon,  and  hr  less 
talent.  He  was  already  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  being 
over  fifty,  when,  pursued  by  the  remembrance  and  the  vision  of 
continual  wars,  he  cast  upon  the  world  his  "  Projet  de  Paix 
perpetuelle"  (17 13))  which  was  at  least,  as  Cardinal  Dubois 
said  later  of  all  Saint-Pierre's  ideas,  "the  dream  of  a  worthy 
man."  '^Then  he  drew  up  a  scheme  of  work  for  the  French 
Academy,  written  at  the  same  time  as  F^nelon's,  but 
published  a  little  earlier,  for  at  this  moment  the  Academy  was 
demanding  of  everybody  what  it  ought  to  do.  He  also  wrote 
a  book  dealing  with  the  finances  of  the  country — "  Mdmoire 
pour  TEtablissement  d'une  Taille  proportionnelle  " — ^and  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  memorandum  concerning  the  govern- 
ment councils  established  by  the  Regent,  entitled,  "  Discours 
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sur  la  Polysynodie."  This  book  was  very  unfortunate  ;  it  was 
laudatory,  on  the  whole,  towards  the  Regent's  policy,  but 
extremely  severe  on  Louis  XIV.  The  French  Academy  was 
roused  to  anger  and  somewhat  absurdly  decided  to  expel  Saint- 
Pierre.  When  four  years  earlier  the  unfortunate  Abb6  had 
written  his  "  Discours  sur  ie  Sujet  des  Conferences  futures  de 
TAcadimie/'  he  little  thought  that  one  of  the  future  con- 
ferences would  have  him  as  its  subject  for  discussion.  The 
worthy  Abbi,  however,  continued  his  sociological  works, 
peacefully  but  with  determination,  publishing  "  Memoire 
pour  les  Mendiants,"  "M6moire  pour  diminuer  le  Nombre 
des  Proces,"  "  Projet  pour  former  TEducation,"  ^*  Projet  pour 
perfectionner  I'Orthographe,"  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
debates  at  the  Club  de  TEntresol  at  President  Hesnaut's  and 
pursuing  his  Utopian  schemes  for  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
His  works  are  extremely  interesting  to  read,  a  mixture  oi 
extraordinary  ideas  and  profound  ideas,  of  projects  obviously 
impossible  of  realisation,  and  of  those  which  time  has  in  part 
justified.  The  Abb£  de  Saint-Pierre  belonged  to  the  class  of 
men  who  see  far  into  the  future,  and  that  is  very  often  the 
cause  of  their  receiving  but  scant  justice  in  their  own  time,  i^ 
The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  was,  in  every  respect,  a  man  ot 
the  past,  a  feudal  lord  whose  outlook  on  life  was  limited  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  to  one  division  of  the  aristocracy,  the  peerage. 
To  be  frank,  he  was  not  a  man  of  very  great  intelligence  ; 
indeed,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  he  was  not  intellectual  at 
all.  But  he  was  a  very  keen  observer  and  a  true  artist.  As 
penetrating  in  his  power  of  observation  as  La  Bruyere,  and  a 
more  skilful  artist  than  De  Retz,  or,  indeed,  any  one  else,  he 
has  left  memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Regency  which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  Tacitus, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  far  superior.  In  his  incorrect, 
ill-regulated,  unrestrained  style,  he  brings  before  us  a  man,  a 
group  of  men,  a  crowd,  with  extraordinary  vividness.  He 
paints  for  us  F6nelon  with  the  striking  features  that  have 
already    been  described,  or  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy — 

"quite  ugly,    with    hanging  cheeks,  forehead   too  prominent,  an 
insignificant  nose,  coarse,  sarcastic  lips,  very  thick  chestnut-coloured 
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hair  and  eyebrows,  the  most  expressive  and  the  most  beautiful  eyes 
in  the  whole  world,  a  few  teeth  and  all  decayed,  a  most  lovely  com- 
plexion and  skin,  a  long  neck  with  a  suggestion  of  a  swelling  that  is 
not  unbecoming,  a  gallant,  majestic  carriage  of  the  head,  and  an 
equally  magnificent  glance,  a  most  expressive  smile,  a  tall,  rounded, 
yet  slender  and  graceful  figure  perfectly  modelled,  the  walk  of  a 
goddess  on  clouds." 

Here  is  the  portrait  of  Cardinal  Dubois — 

"with  his  ferret-like,  servile  appearance,  his  disagreeable  utter- 
ance, with  falseness  written  on  his  features,  gentle,  compliant,  a 
flatterer,  an  admirer  ;  assuming  all  kinds  of  characters,  possessing 
a  very  sharp  tongue  along  with  the  circumspect  manner  in  which 
he  always  spoke." 

Saint-Simon  is  the  greatest  painter  of  portraits  and  historical 
pictures  whom  we  possess  ;  Michelet  recalls  him,  but  is  not 
his  equal. 

No  reliance,  however,  must  be  placed  on  his  statements,  for 
his  vehement  feelings  hurried  him  along  into  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
and  he  has  often  been  discovered  to  be  deliberately  incorrect. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  an  historian  who  belongs  entirely  to 
the  domain  of  literature  ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
brush  and  of  style. 

Montesquieu  is  one  of  the  princes  in  the  world  of  intellect. 
A  magistrate,  and  familiar  from  early  years  with  matters  of 
public  right,  only  interested  in  these  from  a  broad  point  of 
view,  but  interested  thus  passionately  ;  a  traveller  of  the  most 
inquiring  kind,  taking  an  interest  in  everything  he  comes 
across,  and  in  all  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  people  whom  he 
visits  ;  an  enthusiastic  student,  who  studied  ancient  societies 
as  an  anatomist  studies  the  functions  of  organs,  he  made  his 
reputation  in  the  domain  of  sociology,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
created  it.  He  began  in  the  "Lettres  persanes"  with  a  study 
of  contemporary  France,  chiefly  with  the  idea  of  amusement 
and  satire,  but  as  he  continued  his  investigations  in  this  subject 
he  began  to  discover  most  of  those  general  principles  which  later 
on  he  was  to  describe,  and  if  the  "  Persanes  "  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  clever    supplement  to  La  Bruyere's    "  Caracteres," 
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they  are  at  the  same  time  an  introduction  to  the  ^^  Esprit  des 
Lois."  Then  he  published  a  fine  "  Fragment,*'  which  is  as 
beautiful  as  an  antique  relief,  on  the  ^^  Causes  de  la  Grandeur 
et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains/'  in  which  he  displayed  the 
qualities  of  a  great  historian,  and  especially  of  a  profound 
moralist,  and  became  the  creator  of  that  science  which  has 
since  been  called  the  psychology  of  nations.  When  the 
admirers  of  Voltaire,  among  whom  must  be  counted  Voltaire 
himself,  hailed  the  ^^  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  TEsprit  des  Nations  " 
as  an  entirely  original  kind  of  work,  they  forgot  the  "  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  *'  which  had  appeared  twenty  years  earlier. 

A  few  years  before  his  death  Montesquieu  produced  his 
great  work,  the  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  which  contained  the  whole 
result  of  his  life  and  thought.  It  was  a  complete  system  of 
sociology.  In  this  book  Montesquieu  sought  to  establish  what 
the  natural  and  normal  constitution  of  a  people  should  be, 
according  to  the  climate  and  the  special  conditions  of  the 
country  ;  through  what  stages  it  would  probably  pass,  if  the 
above  circumstances  were  known,  what  maladies  could  and 
must  attack  it,  and  what  remedies  or  palliatives  could  be 
applied  to  these  misfortunes.  He  endeavoured  to  settle  the 
rules,  or  rather  the  legislation  that  ought  to  be  established,  and 
considered  the  question  of  how  far  this  legislation,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  in  conformity  with  the  temperament  of  the 
people,  and  how  far  it  should  differ  from  it  in  order  to  improve 
it ;  and  finally  he  sought  to  discover  what  were  the  far-reach- 
ing and  irremediable  causes  which,  at  a  given  moment,  must 
bring  about  the  decline  and  &1I  of  a  great  nation. 

It  is  an  immense  and  limitless  subject,  for  Montesquieu  did 
not  believe  that  the  nations  resembled  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently he  did  not  think  there  was  one  sociology,  but  that 
there  were  as  many  different  sociologies  as  nations.  Yet 
Montesquieu  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  his  subject,  tracing 
all  the  main  lines,  and  firmly  establishing  its  foundation. 

Montesquieu  teaches  us  to  believe  that  climate  has  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  temperament  of  nations,  their 
temperament  on  their  beliefs,  their  beliefs  on  their  morals,  their 
morab  on  their  laws  and  politics  ;  likewise  that  law  and  policy. 
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the  intellectual  clement  of  the  social  being,  react  powerfully  on 
the  morals,  beliefs,  and  general  ideas  of  a  people,  to  the  extent 
of  modifying  their  disposition  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
climate.  He  also  teaches  us  that  habits  probably  play  as  large 
a  part  as  the  original  temperament  and  legal  control,  and  that 
these  habits  are  the  results  of  very  different  causes — here  the 
results  of  temperament,  there  of  legislation,  or  of  imitation 
which  has  at  last  become  traditional  and  hereditary.  This 
being  so,  there  is  room  in  the  kingdom  of  sociology  for  both 
science  and  art — for  that  impassive  science  which  pursues  the 
history  of  a  nation  with  a  kind  of  fatality,  and  for  the  art  of 
the  legislator,  the  politician  and  the  moralist,  room  even  for 
the  arti$.t  and  the  man  of  letters,  all  of  whom  modify  this  fate, 
by  ever  shaping  anew  the  pliant  and  plastic  foundation  of 
human  society.  And  further  in  the  course  of  this  stupendous 
inquiry  we  learn  to  believe  that  if  so  many  different  elements 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  progress  of  a  society,  sociology 
can  be  no  simple  science,  and  therefore  simple  solutions  will 
probably  be  childish  ones.  Montesquieu  in  the  '*  Esprit  des 
Lois "  taught  the  lesson  of  complexity  in  political  af&irs,  and 
consequently  of  proportion  and  moderation.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  this  lesson  was  not  learnt  thoroughly 
it  was  therefore  &lse.  It  is  hazardous  to  judge  works  by  the 
reception  they  receive,  but  still  worse  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
teaching  by  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  follow  it. 

The  "  Esprit  des  Lois,"  which  is  written  in  a  sober,  robust, 
and  somewhat  haughty  style,  with  a  tendency  towards  con- 
cise and  striking  touches,  in  the  habitual  manner  of  the 
magistrate,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  French  literature 
even  if  it  were  not  the  noblest  monument  of  the  nascent 
sociology. 

Montesquieu  wrote  many  other  things,  on  the  margin,  as  it 
were,  of  his  great  works.  Without  speaking  of  his  "  Temple 
de  Gnide,'*  which  he  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
written,  and  "  Arsace  et  Isminie,"  a  short  novel  concerning 
which  the  same  judgment  might  perhaps  be  passed,  his 
"  Essai  sur  le  Gout,"  his  "  Pens6es  diverses,"  and  his  "  Lcttrcs  *' 
are  full  of  clever  sketches  and  profound  views,  which  should 
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not  be  overlooked.  He  also  left  numerous  manuscripts,  chiefly 
consisting  of  notes  of  travel,  which  are  at  last  being  published, 
and  although  they  do  not  increase  his  reputation,  they  help 
to  make  him  better  known.  Montesquieu  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  French  thinkers  and  writers. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    DRAMATIC    RENAISSANCE 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  century  were  going  to  devote  itself 
entirely  to  political  philosophy  and  history.  A  few  men,  wits 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  ;  the  taste  for  the  drama,  always 
so  strong  in  France ;  and  above  all  one  man  enthusiastic  for 
literary  art,  and  who  only  later  desired  the  glory  of  being 
a  thinker — I  mean,  of  course,  Voltaire — helped,  however,  to 
lead  the  public  once  more  in  the  direction  of  literature 
properly  so  called.  Voltaire  when  young  only  cared  to 
write  short  poems,  epigrams,  epic  poetry,  and  tragedies. 
He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  ^^  grand  siecle,'*  an 
admiration  he  always  maintained.  Until  1730  he  wrote 
numberless  poems  for  special  occasions,  theatrical  pieces, 
and  entertained  the  world  with  his  ^'  Henriade,*'  an  epic 
poem,  the  idea  of  which  had  occurred  to  many  men  ot 
letters,  none  of  whom,  however,  had  attempted  it.  The 
'^  Henriade  **  had  as  much  success  before  its  appearance  as 
*^  La  Pucelle,'*  but  much  more  success  afterwards.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  often  a  brilliant  play,  without,  however, 
possessing  any  true  poetical  beauties;  but  it  ought  certainly 
to  have  announced  to  his  contemporaries  the  excellent 
historian  that  Voltaire  was  later  on  to  be. 

His  tragedies,  "CEdipe,"  "Art^mise,"  "Brutus,*'  as  well 
as  the  comedies  "  Marianne  **  and  "  I'lndiscrct,"  also  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  often  applause.  The  young  poet 
was  revealed  as  extremely  versatile  and  lively,  quickwitted, 
and  adroit  in  literary  art. 

At  the  same  time,  Marivaux,  who  may  be  described  as  a 
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"  pr^ieux  "  who  had  wandered  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  as  belonging  to  the  same  literary  generation  as  the 
Fontenelles  and  the  La  Mottes,  but  wittier  and  more 
subtle,  and  possessing  a  touch  of  tender  sensibility,  put  on 
the  stage  his  charming  plays  of  a  totally  new  kind.  They 
were  not  the  robust  and  slightly  satirical  comedy  of 
Moliere,  nor  even  of  Regnard,  nor  were  they,  one  is 
thankful  to  say,  the  "  com^die  larmoyante  "  of  La  Chaussde. 
Marivaux  gave  us  the  romantic  comedy,  tender  and  gay, 
sentimental  and  smiling,  with  a  very  subtle  flavour  of  art 
and  truth,  which  ought  to  have  been  created  in  the  salon 
of  Madame  de  La  Fayette  rather  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Regency. 

"La  Surprise  de  I'Amour,"  "Le  Jeu  de  I'Amour,  et  du 
Hasard,"  "  L*Ecole  des  Meres,"  and  later  "  Les  Fausses  Con- 
fidences," "Le  Legs,"  "L'Epreuve,"  were  the  delicate  and 
elegant  "  novelties "  put  upon  the  stage ;  they  were,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  too  prolix  in  a  learned  style,  the  action  was 
often  strained  and  very  long  drawn  out,  the  whole 
air  too  subtly  sentimental  ;  still  they  displayed  grace,  wit, 
delicacy,  and  good  taste.  Marivaux  remains,  in  dramatic 
literature,  the  painter,  par  excellence^  of  budding  love  which 
is  still  ignorant  of  itself,  or  discovers  itself  and  questions 
itself,  which  is  developed  by  self-questioning,  and  grows  by 
defining  itself.  It  was  a  province  of  psychology  and  art 
which  the  dramatists,  at  least,  had  entirely  neglected,  and 
in  which  Marivaux  showed  himself  quite  original.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  only  man  in  France,  after  Moliere,  who  showed 
any  originality  in  comedy.  His  style  was  so  completely 
his  own  that  he  has  enriched  the  language  with  a  new 
word.  The  term  "  marivaudage "  expresses  an  affected 
style  that  is  not  disagreeable,  which,  if  sometimes  a  little 
wearisome,  is  never  ridiculous,  and  this,  as  we  know,  is  a 
very  novel  kind  of  affectation.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  affectation  lies  more  in  the  sentiment  itself  than  in  the 
words,  and  more  in  the  thought  than  in  the  expression  of  it ; 
and  that  more  often  a  wise  thought  is,  perhaps,  too  minutely 
analysed   than  an   empty   thought    too   greatly   ornamented. 
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It  is  a  form  of  aiFectation  which  is  somewhat  rare,  and  we 
cannot  condemn  it,  even  if  we  disapprove  of  it,  because  at 
the  same  time  as  it  annoys  it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  us. 

We  shall  return  to  Marivaux  later,  when  we  are  discussing 
the  novels  of  the  period. 

Marivaux  was  followed  by  La  Chaussie,  who  was  also  a 
romantic,  but  had  none  of  the  qualities  of  ^^  marivaudage  ^ ; 
he  lacked  wit  and  a  good  style,  and  was  wanting  in  delicacy. 
He  possessed,  however,  a  certain  instinct  for  dramatic  and 
affecting  situations,  and  was  really  a  melodramatic  writer, 
a  composer  of  romantic  trifles  for  the  stage.  His  particular 
form  of  genius,  which  had  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  which  he  was  not  altogether  unwise  to  havje  xj^yjA 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  after  Torty  years  of 
oblivion,  was  in  the  shape  of  "  moralities,*'  or  "  tragedies  bour- 
geoises," as  they  were  called  in  his  time  with  great  appro- 
priateness. They  were  not  well  constructed,  they  were  often 
ultra-sentimental,  and  they  were  clumsy,  for  they  were 
written  in  verse,  which  is  the  conventional  form  for  comedy, 
but  quite  unsuited  to  a  new  type  of  drama  which  had  no 
tradition.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  objections,  the  plays  were 
very  popular.  "  Le  Pr6jug6  a  la  Mode,"  which  is  really  a 
comedy  rather  than  a  *'  tragidie  bourgeoise,"  was  extremely 
well  received  ;  «  Milanide,"  «  L'jfccole  des  Meres,"  «  L'icolc 
des  Amis,"  "La  Gouvernante,"  won  an  honourable  success. 

Voltaire  made  fun  of  the  new  kind  of  drama  : — 

''  Souvent  je  bailie  au  tragique  bourgeois, 
Aux  vains  efforts  d'un  auteur  amphibie, 
Que  defigure  et  qui  brave  a  la  fois 
Dans  son  jargon  Melpomene  et  Thalie." 

He  made  fiin  of  it,  but  the  fashion  was  so  strong  that  be 
wrote  plays  of  the  same  kind  himself,  such  as  ^  Nanine.** 
La  Chauss6e  is  only  important  from  the  point  of  view  of 
literary  history,  but  in  this  respect  he  is  of  very  great 
importance.  He  created  a  dramatic  form  enthusiastically 
adopted  by  Diderot,  Sedaine,  and   Beaumarchais    with  more 
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or  less  success,  which  has  never  been  abandoned.  In  the 
nineteenth  century  it  had  a  glorious  career,  and  combining 
with  comedy,  from  which  it  was  never  fer  'removed,  it 
produced  the  modern  "comedy"  of  Emile  Augier  and 
Dumas  fits  and  their  followers,  in  which  drama  and  comedy 
are  equally  distributed.  La  Chauss6e  was,  moreover,  a  most 
honourable  man  and  a  conscientious  artist ;  the  only  reproach 
to  be  brought  against  him  is  that,  being  an  Academician,  he 
persistently  worked  against  the  candidature  of  Piron,  who 
had  hx  more  talent  than  he.  But  naturally  that  opinion 
was  not  shared  by  La  Chauss^. 

Destouches,  who  began  to  write  at  this  time,  may  be 
regarded  as  continuing  the  line  of  classical  and  traditional 
comedies.  His  method  has  already  been  described  in  our 
account  of  La  Bruyere.  He  took  a  character  or  portrait 
from  La  Bruyere,  gave  it  a  name,  a  civil  dignity,  and  a 
social  position,  made  it  talk  with  a  certain  number  of 
people,  and  then  he  was  quite  sure  of  having  written  a 
comedy  of  character.  There  may  have  been,  perhaps,  some- 
thing lacking.  In  this  manner  he  constructed  "L'Ingrat," 
"  L'Irrfaolu,'*  **  Le  M^disant,"  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  ; 
then  he  obtained  a  diplomatic  post,  and  went  to  London  as 
secretary  of  the  Embassy,  to  study  the  manners  of  men. 
He  returned  and  began  to  write  again,  without  having  per- 
ceptibly changed  his  methods.  He  published  "  L'Ambitieux," 
** L'Indiscret,"  "Le  Glorieux,'*  which  is  considered  his  best 
work,  "  La  Fausse  Agnes,"  "  Le  Philosophe  Marii,"  and  "  Le 
Tambour  nocturne,"  a  translation  of  an  English  work. 
The  end  of  his  life  was  melancholy  :  he  believed  himself 
the  butt  of  ill-natured  designs,  which,  if  it  was  not  alto- 
gether imaginary,  was  at  any  rate  greatly  exaggerated  by 
his  misanthropy,  and  so  he  retired  into  privacy,  and  devoted 
himself  to  theological  studies.  He  had  an  absence  of  faults 
which,  if  not  constituting  a  talent,  almost  gave  the  illusion 
of  one.  He  has  his  distinct  place  in  literary  history  as  the 
faithful  pupil  of  a  very  great  school ;  he  is  also  a  curious 
example  of  the  mistakes  in  criticism  which  the  best  judges 
may  make  when  it  is  a  question  of  foreign  authors.      The 
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great  German  critic  Lessing  preferred  Destouches  to  Molicrc, 
and  thus  Destouches  is  immortalised  by  a  great  man's  mistake. 
He  could  not,  however,  have  been  quite  without  merit  to 
have  enjoyed  this  good  fortune. 

When  everything  is  considered  it  will  be  seen  that  comedy 
from  the  time  of  Moliere  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  well  represented.  It  was  living.  It  had  been 
handled  by  men  of  very  different  talents.  Some  had  followed 
the  conventions,  others  had  sought  after  new  paths  and 
original  ideas,  and  sometimes  they  were  actually  original, 
sometimes  only  in  intention.  It  preserved  for  us  information, 
more  or  less  accurate,  concerning  the  manners  and  character- 
istics of  the  time.  The  art  of  making  fun  of  one  another 
never  completely  disappeared  in  France  at  any  period. 

Tragedy,  unlike  comedy,  assumed  no  new  forms;  but 
nevertheless  it  was  not  lacking  in  exceedingly  clever  writers. 
We  have  already  mentioned  La  Motte  and  the  early  tragedies 
of  Voltaire.  A  few  words  must  be  given  to  Cr^billon,  whose 
dramatic  career  was  somewhat  curious ;  it  fidls  naturally  into 
two  divisions,  separated  by  a  long  interval.  He  devoted  to 
the  drama  his  early  youth  and  his  extreme  old  age,  and  in  this 
alone  he  may  be  compared  with  Racine.  When  very  young 
— this  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — he  put  on  the  stj^c 
"  Idominie,"  "  Atrie  et  Thyeste,'*  «  Electre,"  "  Rhadamistc  et 
Zinobie,"  &c.  Discouraged  by  a  want  of  success,  he  retired 
from  the  theatre  and  from  the  world,  and  so  completely  that 
he  was  believed  to  be  dead.  He  was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age 
when  he  was  sought  out  in  order  to  be  made  an  Academician 
and  Royal  Censor,  but  his  silence  remained  unbroken,  and  he 
scarcely  emerged  from  his  retreat.  It  was  only  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years  that,  urged  by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  wanted 
to  pit  him  against  Voltaire,  he  took  up  dramatic  work  again 
and  wrote  "Catilina,"  which  was  successful.  Still  later 
"  Le  Triumvirat "  was  acted  without  winning  much  applause. 
Briefly,  he  had  a  greater  reputation  than  his  talents  justified, 
and  this  reputation  was  largely  due  to  Voltaire,  who  had 
vented  his  anger  on  him.  It  is  always  unwise  to  cry  out  too 
much  against  a  rival. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE     LITERARY     MOVEMENT    TO    THE    TIME     OF     ROUSSEAU — 
NOVELS   AND    THE    DRAMA 

The  progress  of  the  drama  was  less  vigorous  from  1730  to 
1760,  and  there  are  no  new  names  of  importance  to  record 
during  this  period.  Mention  must  be  made,  however,  of 
Piron  and  Gresset,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it 
was  at  this  time  that  Voltaire  had  his  greatest  dramatic 
success.  Indeed,  he  is  the  most  prominent  dramatist  of 
the  mid-century. 

Piron,  who  was  a  Burgundian  of  infinite  wit  and  vivacity, 
who  was  only  lacking  perhaps  in  the  "economy  of  his  gifts," 
as  La  Rochefoucauld  said,  meaning  that  he  could  not  husband 
his  talents  advantageously,  attempted  something  of  everything 
in  literature.  In  tragedy  he  produced  "Gustave  Wasa," 
which  had  slight  success ;  he  wrote  many  licentious  poems 
which  somewhat  exceeded  the  limits  that  are  permitted,  and 
even  those  that  are  not ;  an  heroic  poem,  the  "  Louisiade," 
an  allegorical  poem,  the  "  Temple,"  and  even  a  sacred  poem, 
for  he  translated  the  seven  penitential  psalms.  He  had  no  real 
success  except  in  epigrams  and  comedies.  His  epigrams  show 
a  caustic  wit  and  a  naturalness  and  spontaneity  which  place  him 
above  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with 
Marot.  His  comedies  are  often  badly  constructed,  but  are  full 
of  spirit,  liveliness,  and  satirical  gaiety.  His  "  Fils  ingrats," 
which  under  this  title  was  not  successful  but  won  much 
applause  when  it  appeared  with  the  name  of  "L'Ecole  des 
Peres,"  viras  his  first  work  and  showed  very  great  talent. 

His  "  Mitromanie  "  is  still  remembered  (and  even  quoted)  by 
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all  people  of  taste.  The  Society  of  Comedians  refused  it,  saying 
it  was  poor,  and  that  the  author  attacked  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Piron  swore  that  it  was  excellent,  and  that  he  would  act  it 
himself.  He  was  quite  right.  The  "  Mitromanie  *'  is  a 
very  vivid  and  powerful  picture,  often  eloquent  without 
ceasing  to  be  agreeable,  of  that  eccentricity,  so  often  found 
yet  so  inoffensive,  which  consists  in  "  dreaming  of  poetry  when 
I  ask  for  something  to  drink,''  and  ^  pursuing  the  passers  by 
in  the  street  with  verses."  R^gnier,  Boileau  and  Moliere 
had  all  sketched  such  a  character,  but  none  of  them  had 
displayed  it  in  all  its  fulness  and  with  the  moderation  that 
was  required,  for  the  poetical  maniac,  though  depicted  as 
ridiculous,  ought  to  be  a  sympathetic  character.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  Piron  succeeded  to 
perfection.  His  Damis  is  ridiculous  but  pleasing,  as  the 
Misanthrope  is,  and  above  all  he  is  real,  taken  from  life. 
Everybody  remembers  those  delightful  lines  which  describe 
his  joy  when  the  poetic  fervour  seizes  him  : — 

"II  part  de  moi  des  traits,  des  eclairs  et  des  foudres," 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  depict  the  smiling 
resignation  which  intercourse  with  the  Muse  gives  the  poet 
in  the  midst  of  his  vexations,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense. 
Montesquieu  said,  "  Merit  consoles  us  for  everything." 
Damis  said  more  elegantly,  and  a  trifle  enigmatically  : — 

"A  ce  que  nous  sentons  que  fait  ce  que  nous  sommes?" 

In  spite  of  its  badly  conceived  plot  the  "  Mitromanic " 
remains  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  best  written  dramatic 
poems  in  our  literature. 

Gresset  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  though  less  gifted  than 
Piron.  He  possessed  a  kind  of  witty  boyishness  of  spirit 
which  delighted  everybody  and  made  them  all  laugh  when 
this  quality  prompted  him  to  write  his  amusing  "Ver-Vert," 
which  is  simply  the  story  of  a  paroquet  in  a  convent.  It 
was  delicately  satirical,  gay,  arch,  with  the  sprightliness  and 
playfulness  of  good  company.     Gresset   was   greeted  as  the 
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prince  of  light  poets,  and  though  he  retains  a  right  to  this  title 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  other  humorous  poems,  the 
"  Lutrin  vivant "  and  the  "  Careme  impromptu/'  do  not  come 
up  to  the  "  Ver-Vert " ;  they  are  merely  very  amusing 
trifles.  But  "  Le  Michant,"  an  excellent  comedy  which 
was  put  on  the  stage  about  ten  years  after  the  ^^  Mitromanie,** 
was  rightly  considered  a  masterpiece. 

First  of  all  it  is  a  real  comedy  of  manners  ;  in  it  the  author 
attacked  the  folly,  or  rather  the  vice,  very  common  at  that 
time,  which  was  not  simply  the  love  of  backbiting  and  slander, 
but  the  desire,  carried  to  an  art,  of  creating  discord  between 
people,  and  of  making  friends  do  disagreeable  things  to  each 
other  simply  for  the  sake  of  amusement.  ^^  Le  M6chant  '* 
may  be  compared  with  Moliere's  "  Don  Juan."  Don  Juan 
is  a  dilettante ,  in  crime,  the  malicious  man  is  a  dilettante  in 
human  foolishness.  ^^  Fools  are  created  for  our  minor 
pleasures,"  he  wrote  in  a  line  so  delightful  and  so  character- 
istic that  it  is  always  taken  to  be  Voltaire's.  The  foolish 
acts  and  even  the  minor  vices  of  humanity  are  very  amusing  ; 
to  laugh  at  them  is  the  satirist's  work,  but  to  create  these 
in  order  to  laugh  at  them  is  the  work  of  the  spirit  of  evil, 
and  that  is  what  the  malicious  person  does.  An  alert 
observadon  was  required  to  seize  upon  this  type  in  the 
world  of  the  present,  and  the  execution  was  equal  to  the 
boldness  and  cleverness  of  the  idea.  The  "  infection  "  spread 
by  spitefiilness,  the  perversion  of  a  simpleton,  who  copies  the 
malicious  man  in  order  to  be  fashionable,  is  very  cleverly  depicted 
and  shown  in  all  its  consequences. 

The  comedy  abounds  in  clever  lines  which  are  well  known, 
even  though  the  play  may  not  have  been  read,  for  they  have 
passed  into  current  speech,  and  are  almost  proverbial : — 

"  L'aigle  d'une  maison  n'est  qu'un  sot  dans  une  autre.  .  .  ." 
"Elle  a  d'assez  beaux  yeux  pour  des  yeux  de  province.  .  .  ." 
"Des  proteges  si  has,  des  protecteurs  si  betes.  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  privilege  of  great  poets  alone  to  write  lines  which 
become  a  nation's  inheritance. 
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Gresset  was  soon  exhausted  ;  his  talent  was  on  the  whole 
very  considerable,  but  he  lacked  vivacity  and  versatility,  and 
quickly  revealed  the  whole  extent  of  his  capacity.  Moreover, 
his  character  hardened ;  he  became  devout  (which  is  permissible] 
and  likewise  gloomy  ;  he  spoke  ill  of  philosophers,  who  were  at 
no  loss  to  reply  to  him.  Voltaire  taunted  him  roughly  in  the 
"  Pauvre  Diable."  Gresset  died  at  a  good  age  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  country.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  most  delightful  trifles  in  the  French  language, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  comedies  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  great  but  solitary  success  was  won  at  this  time  by 
"Iphig6nie  en  Tauride,"  a  drama  by  the  little  known 
Guimond  de  La  Touche.  This  unfrocked  Jesuit  was  some- 
thing of  a  romantic,  and  his  tragedy,  wild,  startling,  and 
without  any  love  element  in  it,  recalls  "Cribillon  the 
savage,"  as  Voltaire  called  him  ;  and  although  it  is  sometimes 
written  in  a  laboured  style,  it  is  full  of  strange  beauties,  and 
reveals  throughout  a  fiery  ardour  and  a  certain  ruggedness. 
Above  all  it  is  dramatic,  and  much  more  suited  to  be  admired 
on  the  stage  than  in  reading  it — ^a  criticism  that  is  not  in  the 
least  meant  to  be  adverse.  It  had  a  tremendous  success,  and  is 
still  worth  reading.  Guimond  de  La  Touche  never  ventured 
on  a  second  attempt.  The  "  Iphig6nie  "  is  the  only  drama  he 
produced,  and  almost  the  only  thing  he  ever  wrote,  a  feet  that 
stamps  him  as  a  very  curious  person. 

But  the  king  of  the  drama  at  this  period  was,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  Voltaire.  Between  1730  and  1760  he  wrote 
for  the  "  comedians  "  as  he  called  them,  "  Eriphile,"  "  Zaire," 
the  most  pathetic  and  the  most  beautiful  love-tragedy  since 
the  time  of  Racine,  **  Adelaide  du  Guesclin,"  the  "  Mort 
de  C6sar,"  "  Alzire,"  a  philosophic  tragedy,  containing 
some  magnificent  lines  on  toleration,  ^'  L'Enfent  prodigue," 
rather  a  poor  comedy,  the  ''  Prude,"  a  sentimental  comedy, 
very  delightful  in  parts,  "  Mahomet,"  a  tragedy  directed 
against  fanaticism,  "  Semiramis,"  "  Nanine,"  a  touching, 
almost  a  lachrymose  comedy,  but  very  pleasing,  "Rome 
sauv6e,"  "L'Orphelin  de  la  Chine,'*  « Tancrede,"  a  beautiful 
drama  of  knightly  days,  and  "  L*Ecossaise,"  a  comedy  in  the 
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manner  of  Aristophanes  without  his  genius,  directed  against  his 
enemy  Friron. 

Tragedy  in  the  hands  <5f  Voltaire  assumed  an  entirely  new 
character,  or  one,  at  any  rate,  which  it  had  only  had  by 
accident ;  it  became  philosophic,  moralising,  didactic,  and 
attempted  to  persuade  as  well  as  to  please.  It  had  indeed 
possessed  something  of  this  character  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  philosophical  passages  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  "  Polyeucte  *'  and  "  CEdipe  "  of  Corneille,  in 
the  "  Mort  d'Agrippine  '*  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  in  the  part 
played  by  Sejanus.  The  influence  of  philosophic  studies 
(Cartesianism,  Jansenism)  was  now  and  again  perceptible  in  the 
drama  of  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  since 
that  time,  Quinault  first  and  Racine  afterwards,  who  only 
desired  to  make  their  audience  shed  tears,  had  interrupted  this 
growing  tradition. 

In  Voltaire,  and  even  in  La  Chauss^e,  it  once  more 
assumed  this  earlier  character,  which  became  more  prominent 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  And  from  this  time  forward 
tragedy  maintained  its  philosophic  character,  nearly  all  writers 
expressing  in  their  tragedies,  their  comedies,  or  their  dramas, 
some  general  ideas  which  were  the  result  of  their  own  medita- 
tions or  were  the  echoes  of  public  opinion.  This  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  whenever  a  dramatist  is  a  thinker— or  believes  he 
is  one — it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  desires  to  express 
his  thoughts  through  the  drama  as  he  would  in  any  other  form 
of  literature.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  means  of  success,  for  the 
public  willingly  applauds  general  ideas  which  coincide  with  its 
own,  and  lastly  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  a  reputation,  for  the 
literary  papers  (they  began  to  be  very  numerous  in  the 
seventeenth  century)  and  the  literary  histories  and  "choice 
selections  "  always  quote  gladly  general  ideas,  maxims  and  com- 
monplaces, which  are  easily  understood  at  a  glance  and  require 
no  long  commentaries.  Nearly  all  that  we  know  of  the  Latin 
tragedies  which  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  is  in  the  form 
of  "maxims"  which  later  critics  have  quoted,  whence  we 
conclude  that  these  tragedies  were  composed  of  such  maxims. 
This  may  not  have  been  so  much  the  case  as  we  believe,  but  it 
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is  by  their  maxims  that  these  tragedies  will  survive.  Voltaire's 
dramatic  work  may  perhaps  survive  in  the  same  maimer, 
though  a  very  great  deal  of  it  deserves  to  live  in  a  more 
complete  form. 

The  novel,  from  the  time  we  left  it  to  the  rime  of 
Rousseau,  had  undergone  many  vicissitudes,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  it  had  been  trying  to  find  the 
right  path.  In  Le  Sage  it  is  seen  as  purely  realistic,  as  the 
model  of  true  realism.  It  still  remained  this  in  the  somewhat 
indefinite  form,  half  memoirs,  half  novel,  which  Hamilton 
adopted  in  his  pleasant  and  well-written  book  entitled  the 
"M^moires  du  Chevalier  de  Grammont.*'  Two  celebrated 
men  directed  it  into  two  very  different  channels  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  Marivaux  made  it  still 
more  realisric,  and  the  Abb6  Prdvost  brought  it  back  to  the 
region  of  the  romantic. 

Marivaux,  the  creator  of  the  romantic  comedy,  was  only 
romantic  in  his  dramas ;  in  his  novels  he  is  very  thoroughly 
realistic,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  more  than  that.  His  ^^  Mari- 
anne "  and  "  Paysan  parvenu  "  are  novels  in  the  style  of  those 
which  were  so  popular  between  1865  and  1880.  They  contain 
very  detailed  and  by  no  means  flattering  pictures  of  the  average 
human  being  and  of  the  actual  life  of  the  times.  They  are 
more  realistic  than  Le  Sage's,  for  although  Le  Sage  must  ever 
remain  the  greatest  of  realists,  he  has  somewhat  disguised  his 
realism.  His  stories  take  place  in  Spain,  his  heroes  are  Spanish ; 
he  calls  Gourville  Gil  Bias,  just  as  Mdlle.  de  Scud6ry  called 
Sarrazin  Amilcar.  In  "Marianne**  and  the  "Pa)rsan  parvenu" 
Parisian  manners  are  sketched,  with  Parisian  names  and  a 
Parisian  background.  They  are  "middle  class  novels'*  in 
ex^actly  the  same  sense  that  Furetiere*s  novel  was  middle 
class.  With  the  exception  of  passages  of  terrible  prolixity  they 
are  very  interesting,  and  show  a  great  gift  for  observarion.  In 
the  ^^  Paysan  parvenu  **  a  character  is  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
type,  and  in  our  walk  through  life,  as  we  jostle  against  one 
another,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  Marivaux*s  heroes. 
In  "Marianne,"  Marianne,  at  first  a  coquette,  and  M.  de 
Climal,  the  true  son  of  Onuphre  and  great-nephew  of  TartuflFc, 
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are  wonderfully  life-like  and  definite  in  all  their  doings  and 
sayings.  If  these  two  novels  were  abridged  and  curtailed,  the 
phrases  slightly  shortened,  and  full  stops  placed  here  and  there 
instead  of  semi-colons,  they  would  be  thoroughly  modern  in 
tone,  and  I  am  astonished  that  they  have  not  been  adapted  for 
modern  readers.  Too  great  a  respect  for  classical  texts  leads 
to  their  not  being  read  at  all :  they  are  rendered  so  sacred  that 
no  one  ventures  to  approach  them. 

The  Abb6  Provost  was  as  romantic  in  his  imagination  as 
in  his  life.  Voltaire's  well-known  lines  might  be  suitably 
applied  to  him : 

"  Libertin,  penitent,  courtisan,  solitaire, 
II  prit,  quitta,  reprit  la  cuirasse  et  la  haire." 

He  was  first  a  Jesuit,  then  a  soldier,  once  more  a  Jesuit, 
again  a  soldier,  a  Benedictine  monk,  a  novelist,  and  a  pen- 
sioner of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  He  met  his  death,  it  is  said, 
in  a  most  tragic  manner  :  he  was  killed  by  a  surgeon  who 
thought  he  was  already  dead  and  wanted  to  know  what  he 
had  died  of. 

The  life  of  this  romancer  was  in  itself  a  romance,  which 
he  often  related  in  his  own  books.  He  wrote  prolifically  ; 
among  his  works  are — ^^  M£moires  d'un  Homme  de  Quality 
qui  s'est  retir^  du  Monde,"  "  Histmre  de  M.  Cleveland, 
Fils  naturel  de  Cromwell,"  "Le  Doyen  de  Killerine," 
translations  of  "  Pamela,"  "  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  and  "  Grandi- 
son,"  &c.,  without  counting  his  paper  "  Pour  et  Contre," 
written  entirely  by  himself  for  eight  years  and  forming 
twenty  volumes.  He  is  always  amusing,  for,  although 
he  writes  badly,  he  possesses  a  quick,  lively  imagination, 
which  colours  everything,  multiplies  incidents,  ^nd  fixes  them 
in  the  reader's  mind  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible. 
He  is  a  model  of  narrative  art,  if  not  of  narrative  style. 

He  is  no  longer  read  except  in  his  ^^  Histoire  du  Chevalier 
Desgrieux  et  de  Manon  Lescaut,"  an  episode  taken  from  the 
"  M^moires  d'un  Homme  de  Qualiti."  It  is  not  any  better 
written  than  the  rest  of  his  book,  but  it  is  extremely  touching, 
and  that  by  the  very  simplest  means.     The  story  is  a  curious 
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mixture  of  tender  and  profound  sensibility  and  child-like 
moral  perversity,  which  makes  it  a  true  picture  of  life  and 
of  the  author,  and  this  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  a 
book  of  a  hundred  pages. 

Provost  enjoys  a  great  reputation  as  a  writer;  he  is  also 
of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  history,  for  he 
was  most  active  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce  English 
literature  into  France.  On  this  account,  therefore,  when 
we  remember  the  immense  influence  Richardson  had  on 
Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  Swift  on  Voltaire,  Richardson  and 
Sterne  on  Diderot,  Provost  must  be  considered  the  precursor, 
not  indeed  of  Voltaire,  who  obtained  his  English  inspiration 
from  the  original  source,  but  of  Diderot  and  J.-J.  Rousseau 
and  their  disciples,  and  of  all  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

An  inferior  Provost — if  the  expression  is  permissible— 
who  began  the  long  reign  of  the  eighteenth-century  licentious 
novel,  was  Claude-Prosper  de  Cr^billon,  the  worthy  son  of  the 
author  of  "  Atrie  et  Thyeste.*'  Crdbillon  jiU  was  even  more 
unrestrained  than  his  father ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
exceeded  the  limits  of  decency.  "  Le  Sopha,"  "  Les  Egare- 
ments  du  Cceur  et  de  I'Esprit,"  "La  Nuit  et  le  Moment" 
are  very  amusing  books,  too  highly  coloured,  but  still  agree- 
able. These  little  stories  are  written  in  an  excellent  style, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  mentioned  here.  They  are  also 
of  importance  as  showing  beforehand  the  two  directions 
which  the  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  about  to  take 
from  this  time.  It  is  to  cease  to  be  realistic,  and  henceforth 
it  will  assume  one  of  two  characters.  Either  it  will  be 
the  sentimental,  pathetic,  larmoyant  novel,  in  the  style  of 
La  Chauss^'s  dramas  or  some  of  Provost's  stories,  or  it  will 
be  the  unrestrained,  licentious,  suggestive,  and  even  impure 
novel,  such  as  we  see  it  since  1745  in  the  hands  of  Cr^billon, 
now  and  again  in  Privost,  and  even  perhaps,  but  very  rarely, 
in  Marivaux.  These  two  divergent  paths  were  to  be  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  century,  each  going  still  further 
in  the  direction  it  had  originally  taken. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE    PHILOSOPHIC   MOVEMENT   TO  THE    TIME   OF   ROUSSEAU 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  minds  of 
men  were  more  occupied  with  general  ideas,  philosophical 
as  well  as  political,  than  with  literary  matters.  The  revolt 
against  the  earlier  religious  beliefs,  which  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  had  been  partly  calmed  and  partly  repressed 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  first  by  the  comparative  peace 
following  upon  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  subsequently  by  the 
authority  of  the  great  King.  But  it  had  only  been  apparently 
suppressed  ;  its  embers  continued  to  glow,  and  to  give  to 
the  close  observer  no  few  indications  of  continued  life  even 
during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  showed 
itself  anew  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
Fontenelle  and  Pierre  Bayle,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
developed  fiilly  towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century  in 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  their  disciples. 

^  Until  about  1730  Voltaire  had  been  nothing  but  a  brilliant 
litterateur,  critic,  and  wit.  He  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  England  because  he  had  been  beaten  by  the  servants  of 
some  great  lord,  for  in  many  cases  the  sufferer  has  to  pay  the 
fine.  He  came  back  from  England  a  philosopher,  a  thinker, 
a  man  of  theories  and  reforms— no  very  deep  ones,  it  is  true, 
for  he  was  never  very  deep — but  intelligent,  ingenious,  and 
particularly  skilled  in  giving  an  apparent  foundation  of  sound 
sense  and  reason  to  everything  that  he  upheld,  just  as  Diderot 
wrapped  his  most  reasonable  theses  in  the  form  of  paradoxes. 
Dating  from  1 731,  in  the  "Temple  du  Gout,"  which  was 
a   critical   work,  Voltaire  began  to  show   certain  tendencies 
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towards  freethought  and  want  of  respect  for  tradition.  Later 
on,  in  the  "  Lettres  anglaises  "  or  **  Lcttres  sur  rAnglcterrc  " 
or  "  Lettres  philosophiques,'*  for  they  have  had  these  three 
names,  the  author  revealed  himself  as  an  advocate  of  the  free- 
dom of  thought  and  writing  which  he  had  seen  practised  in 
England,  and  showed  himself  to  be  already  inclose  touch  with 
the  anti-Cartesian  and  semi-Positivist  philosophy  of  Locke, 
^hose  fiiithful  adherent  but  worthless  translator  he  always 
remained.  Later  still  in  his  poetic  ^'  Discours  sur  rHomme," 
a  work  strangely  different  from  the  rest,  he  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  the  broad  lines  of  a  philosophy  and  morality  that 
should  be  entirely  human,  without  revelation,  without  mystery 
and  even  without  metaphysics,  one  that  required  none  of  the 
explanations  that  Christianity  had  given. 

Still  later,  the  "  Essai  sur  les  Moeurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations," 
which  is  a  very  notable  work  from  an  historic  point  of  view, 
but  much  overrated  in  our  opinion  for  its  general  thought, 
centralised  and  formulated  the  idea  that  Christianity,  and 
more  generally  speaking  the  religious  faiths  following  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world,  had  brought  about  a  real 
decadence  of  humanity,  from  which  it  would  have  to  recover, 
and  had  let  loose  over  the  earth  such  plagues  as  could  only  be 
remedied  by  the  suppression  of  their  cause. 

And  already  he  began  to  make  use  of  a  new  instrument, 
which  is  almost  of  his  own  invention,  though  he  owed  some^ 
(^hing  to  Swift  and  a  little  to  Rabelais  in  employing  it. 
But  he  gave  to  it  a  distinct  character  of  its  own,  and  an 
entirely  new  importance.  In  his  philosophical  tales — in 
"Zadig"  and  "Candide" — he  expressed  with  exquisite  verve, 
with  delightful  wit,  and  with  an  irony  that  had  no  rancour,  his 
contempt  for  human  folly  and  for  the  stupidity  of  the  universe. 
He  never  really  knew  what  he  wanted.  It  is  impossible  to 
reproach  him  seriously  on  that  account,  for  the  number  of 
people  who  have  known  what  they  wanted  is  very  limited  in 
the  whole  of  history.  But  he  knew  well  enough  what  he  did 
not  want.  He  wanted  neither  religion  nor  metaphysics,  nor 
religious  wars,  nor  philosophic  disputes,  nor  spiritual  power 
separated  from  temporal  power,  nor  persecution  for  heresy  of 
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£iith  or  thought,  nor  an  independent  magistracy  attempting  to 
form  a  state  within  the  State.  Moreover,  as  a  monarchist,  an 
absolutist  and  an  aristocrat,  he  desired  neither  political  liberty 
nor  social  equality,  and  he  was  inclined  to  wish  for  a  benevo- 
lent and  tolerant  autocracy  which  would  befriend  the  arts  and 
be  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  lower  classes. 

None  of  these  ideas  was  very  deep,  and  Voltaire  has  no7 
great  value  either  as  philosopher  or  politician.  But  Voltaife 
put  all  his  ideas  into  such  prominence,  projected  them  with 
such  force,  with  such  flashes  of  impetuous,  quick  and  ready 
wit,  that  they  never  missed  their  mark,  if  one  may  say  so,  and, 
like  a  certain  kind  of  bullet,  made  holes  which  were  consider- 
ably larger  than  they  were  themselves.  For  that  depends,  as 
is  well  known,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  shot. 
Never  had  there  been  so  ardent,  so  vigorous,  so  inexhaustible 
a  writer  whose  works  won  the  popular  eaiy^ 

Diderot  was  a  greater  thinker,  but  had  much  less  influence, 
because  he  had  much  less  talent.  Not  that  his  contemporaries 
were  deceived  in  him  when  they  unanimously  bestowed  upon 
him  the  fine  name  of  ^'  philosopher,"  a  name  which  has  after 
all  been  borne  by  many  who  deserved  it  less  than  he  did.  His 
was  an  inventive  and  assimilative  mind,  full  of  ideas  that  he 
took  from  others  and  himself  absorbed,  and  of  his  own  ideas, 
which  he  passed  on  to  others  with  the  most  lavish  generosity  : 
impulsive,  bubbling  over,  excitable  and  brilliant,  ever  moving, 
agitating  and  continuously  creating ;  an  unwearying  and 
wearisome  writer ;  an  astonishing  and  delightful  talker ;  an 
unbearable  babbler ;  an  extraordinary,  powerful,  dazzling, 
immoderate,  and  ill-adjusted  force  of  nature.  It  was  he,  far 
more  than  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  and  Rousseau,  who  embodied 
the  philosophy,  sciences,  arts,  writings,  history,  legislation, 
and  everything  else  of  the  century.  He  had  theories  on 
education,  on  dramatic  art,  on  religion,  on  natural  history, 
morality,  painting,  handicrafts,  sculpture,  politics,  English 
novels,  architecture,  metaphysics,  and  any  number  of  other 
subjects.  He  has  not  given  concise  and  definite  expression  to 
any  one  of  his  imaginations ;  but  how  numerous  are  his 
^^  ideas  "  on  all  subjects,  and  his  sudden  vistas  of  the  whole  ! 
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"  Essai  sur  le  Miritc  ct  la  Vertu,"  "  Pensdes  philosophiqucs," 
"  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles,"  "  Lettres  sur  Ics  Sourds  ct  Muets," 
"  Essai  sur  Senequc,"  "  La  Promenade  du  Sceptiquc,'*  **  Dc 
rinterpritation  dc  la  Nature,"  « Lc  Rcvc  de  d'Alcmbcrt," 
"Supplement  au  Voyage  de  Bougainville,"  "Refutation  dc 
rOuvragc  d'Helvitius  intituli  THomme,"  "Entreticn  d'un 
Philosophe  avec  la  Mardchale  ♦  ♦  *,"  are  some  of  his  "  studies'* 
or  philosophic  essays.  "  Essai  sur  les  Regnes  de  Claude  ct  dc 
Niron  "  is  historical.  "  Principes  de  Politiques  des  Souvcrains  " 
falls  under  the  head  of  sociology.  "Plan  d'une  Univcrsiti 
pour  le  Gouvernement  de  Russie  "  is  pedagogy.  "  Entreticn 
d'un  Pere  avec  ses  Enfents"  concerns  itself  with  morals.  "  Re- 
flexions sur  Terence,"  "  iloge  de  Richardson,"  "  Entreticns 
sur  le  *  Fils  naturel,' "  "  De  la  Po&ie  dramatique,"  "  Disserta- 
tion sur  la  Poesie  rythmique,"  "  Paradoxe  sur  le  ComWicn," 
are  works  of  literary  criticism;  "Essai  sur  la  Peintiu-c," 
"  Salons "  (a  literary  form  invented  by  him),  "  Pensics 
ditachdes  sur  la  Peinture,"  "  Lettres  a  Falconet,"  are  criticisms 
of  art.  "  Le9ons  de  Clavecin  et  Principes  d'Harmonie  "  deal 
with  musical  aesthetics;  "Les  Bijoux  indiscrets,"  "Ccci 
n'est  pas  un  Conte,"  "La  Religieuse,"  "Jacques  le  Fataliste," 
"  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,"  are  imaginative  works  ;  "  Le  Fib 
naturel,"  "Le  Pere  de  FamiUe,"  "  Est-il  Bon?  Est-il 
M^chant  ? "  are  dramatic  works.  Twenty  volumes  of  the 
"  Encyclopedic  "  contain  a  whole  philosophy,  a  whole  history 
of  philosophy,  and  the  technical  description  of  all  the  arts  and 
crafts  employed  in  France  at  this  time.  A  "  Histoire  philo- 
sophique  des  Indes,"  signed  by  Raynal  and  half  written  by 
Diderot ;  a  vast  correspondence,  amongst  which  the  "  Lettres 
a  Mademoiselle  Voland  "  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
incidental  history  of  the  period,  containing  pages  full  of 
verve,  imaginative  power,  and  brilliancy,  written  in  excellent 
style  :  these  are  merely  the  chief  works  of  this  marvellous 
improvisator.  If  we  would  enumerate  them  all  we  should 
have  to  add  writings  which  have  appeared  under  the  names  of 
other  authors,  for  Diderot  never  refused  any  applicant  the  loan 
of  his  indefatigable  pen. 

As  a  philosopher,  in   spite  of  all   the   contradictions  that 
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characterise  the  work  of  improvisers  and  not  infrequently  of 
those,  too,  who  do  not  improvise,  Diderot  has  distinct 
materialistic  leanings,  and  generally  speaking  believes  that 
man*s  best  course  is  to  obey  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
Epicurean  philosophy,  which  had  hitherto  been  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  and  had  borne  merely  a  literary  character  to  which 
the  seventeenth  and  even  the  sixteenth  century  had  given  but 
a  veiled  literary  expression,  proclaims  itself  in  Diderot  to  be  a 
harmonious  conception  and  even  a  system.  Diderot  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  intellectual  fether  of  d'Holbach  and 
Helv6tius — although  he  refuted  the  book,  or  rather  certain 
errors  in  the  book,  of  the  latter. 

Epicureanism  is  by  no  means  the  system  of  Epicurus,  but 
what  is  known  as  such  corresponded  fundamentsdly  with 
Diderot's  character.  Diderot  was  essentially  one  of  those  \ 
thinkers  who  advocate  a  certain  system  in  order  to  explain  \ 
their  own  character.  His  nature,  with  all  its  faults,  was,  if 
taken  as  a  whole,  so  good,  so  generous,  so  hospitable,  and  so 
lavish,  that  he  could  not  but  hold  the  extremely  dangerous 
doctrine  that  one  could  do  nothing  better  than  trust  to  one's 
own  nature. 

His  literary  ideas  are  new,  bold,  fantastical,  and  lacking 
reflexion ;  but  they  are  fruitful,  as  are  almost  all  the 
ideas  emanating  from  a  rich  imagination.  With  the  utmost 
energy  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  lachrymose  comedy,  the 
drama,  and  such  theatrical  prose  pieces  as  dealt  with  the 
tragic  adventures  of  middle  class  people.  On  this  groun^ 
Sedaine  and  Beaumarchais  himself  owe  much  to  him.  His 
ideas  have  had  immense  influence  in  England,  Germany 
(Lessing),  and  even  in  France. 

In  his  capacity  as  art  critic  he  really  invented  art  criticism 
in  his  famous  ^^  Salons."  He  first  gave  to  it  that  literary 
character  which  it  has  perhaps  but  too  firmly  adhered  to — he 
explained  the  subject  of  a  picture  rather  than  its  composition, 
the  feelings  with  which  a  picture  inspired  him  rather  than 
the  reason  why  it  was  beautiful  in  itself.  But  in  spite  of  all 
efibrts,  desirable  as  they  be  in  another  direction,  it  is  evident 
that  art  criticism  will  always  be  either  literary  or  technical, 
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and  that  it  may  well  be  literary  without  being  interesting, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  technical  without  being  tedious. 

As  novelist  and  writer  of  romances,  Diderot  suffers  from  a 
somewhat  unruly  and  disorderly  imagination,  as  well  as  from 
very  great  unevenness.  But  he  has  an  extraordinary  power 
of  painting,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  living  personality, 
which  no  one  before  him  possessed  to  a  similar  degree  in 
French  literature,  and  which  has  been  but  rarely  attained 
since  then.  Realistic  and  highly  imaginative,  he  is  as  truthful 
as  Le  Sage  and  as  highly  coloured  as  Saint-Simon.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  even  from  a  strictly  literary  point  of  view,  that 
often  his  most  wonderful  stories  are  marred  by  a  mania  for 
libertinism,  which  seemed  to  obsess  Diderot,  and  is  ofren 
extremely  disagreeable.  Diderot  was  by  nature  as  fond  of 
bad  company  as  he  is  of  declaiming. 

His  dramatic  works  are  very  poor  indeed,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  so  good  a  novelist  can  be  such  a  worthless 
and  commonplace  dramatist.  We  must  remember  first  of  all 
the  undeniable  superiority  of  the  dramatic  art  over  all  other 
!  arts.  We  must  remember,  moreover,  that  a  play  is  the  only 
work  that  cannot  be  improvised  if  it  is  to  be  good,  and  finally, 
J  that  when  Diderot  wrote  plays  he  always  endeavoured  to 
prove  something,  or  convince  one  of  something,  or  preach 
sermons,  which  is  the  very  worst  condition  in  the  world  for 
the  creation  of  good  dramas.  Thus  the  least  bad  of  his 
pieces  is  "  Est-il  Bon  ?  est-il  Mdchant  ?  "  in  which  he  has  at 
last  thought  of  portraying  some  one,  to  wit,  himself.  Diderot 
possessed  one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  in  our  literary 
history.  He  stirred  up  a  world  of  ideas,  and  he  may  be  said 
to  have  touched  upon  all.  He  has  left  us  important  works 
and  very  amusing  works  ;  he  has  left  his  name  to  the  great 
work  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia "  after  having  toiled  at  it  with 
extraordinary  and  most  praiseworthy  endurance.  He  has 
had  the  very  greatest  influence  upon  the  theatre,  upon 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  morals,  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
upon  bad  manners. 

Helvetius  and  d'Holbach  follow  close  upon  him.  Vauven- 
argues  is  seen  meditating  and  reflecting  as  far  from  him  as 
e. 
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Helv^tius,  who  was  the  Maecenas  of  the  eighteenth-century 
philosophers,  wished  to  be  their  rival.  He  gave  to  the  public, 
which  accorded  him  a  rapturous  welcome,  a  book  entitled 
^*  L*£sprit,"  which  was  a  kind  of  manual  of  materialistic 
philosophy.  Similarity  between  men  and  animals  ;  man 
made  up  entirely  of  passions  ;  the  natural  and  even  intel- 
lectual equality  of  all  men,  which  is  only  destroyed  by  the 
imperfections  of  the  social  state  and  will  be  re-established  by 
the  reform  of  society  ;  morality  founded  solely  on  advantage  : 
such  were  the  essential  ideas  of  this  book,  which,  according  to 
Madame  du  Defiand,  ^^  held  the  world's  secret."  After  his 
death  another  work  was  published  which  in  many  ways  is 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  new  edition  or  re-arrangement  of  the 
first.  He  called  it  ^^De  I'Homme,  de  ses  Faculty  et  de  son 
Education."  This  book  it  was  that  Diderot  refuted.  He 
particularly  objected  to  the  idea,  so  dear  to  Helv6tius,  that  all 
men  are  alike  gifted,  which  was  certainly  a  daring  theory,  but 
which  was  natural  enough  in  a  man  who  had  no  more  than 
his  share  of  intellect. 

D'Holbach,  another  Maecenas  to  men  of  letters,  was  a  most 
worthy  philanthropist.  He  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
generally  accepted  as  the  original  of  Wolmar  in  "  La  Nouvelle 
Helo'ise."  He  assisted  with  the  "Encyclopaedia,"  and  wrote 
a  book,  "Le  Systeme  de  la  Nature,"  with  the  help  of 
Diderot.  It  is  a  book  directed  principally  against  the  idea  of 
God,  and  the  famous  formula  that  Proudhon  used  later,  "  Evil 
is  God"  (Dieu — c'est  le  mal),  may  be  found  there  in  almost 
the  same  words.  Not  only  Christian  and  religious  beliefs, 
but  all  spiritual  beliefs  are  attacked  in  that  work  with  a 
stubbornness  that  verges  on  madness.  Voltaire  felt  bound  to 
refute  him,  for  he  did  not  like  impiety  or  philosophic  audacity 
in  others  to  outstrip  or  remain  behind  his  own.  By  the  very 
dulness  and  intellectual  common placeness  of  his  theories, 
d*Holbach,  more  than  Voltaire,  more  even  than  Diderot,  is 
the  father  of  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  anti-religious 
polemics  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Vauvenargues   was  simply  a   moralist,  but  a  very  distin- 
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guishedy  very  pure,  very  refined,  and  very  noble  moralist,  who, 
moreover,  had  more  of  the  philosophic  spirit  in  him  than 
many  another  writer  who  was  pretentiously  styled  philosopher 
at  this  time.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer,  forced  by 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  to  abandon  the  fatigues  of 
campaigns.  He  then  sought  refuge  in  meditation  and  litera- 
ture, and  produced  some  tender  and  melancholy  writings, 
characterised  by  great  charm  of  feeling,  great  delicacy  of 
thought,  and  great  purity  of  style.  They  form  a  volume 
which  begins  with  '^  L' Introduction  a  la  Connaissance  de 
I'Esprit  humain  "  and  ends  with  the  ^^  Reflexions  et  Maximes." 
Some  of  his  sentences  have  remained  femous,  and  will  always 
be  quoted  :  "  Les  grandes  pens^es  vienncnt  du  coeur,"  "  II  fiaut 
avoir  de  I'ame  pour  avoir  du  gout,"  ^^  La  clart6  est  la  bonne 
foi  des  philosophes,"  "  On  ne  peut-etre  dupe  d'aucune  vertu." 
These  thoughts  take  us  very  far  away  from  Helvctius  and 
d*HoIbach.  It  must  nevertheless  not  be  thought  that 
Vauvenargues  was  a  reactionary  against  his  own  times.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  to  the  moralists  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  were  all  more  or  less  equally  misanthropic 
and  pessimistic,  and  in  common  with  his  contemporaries  he 
had  faith  in  the  power  of  the  individual  to  attain  virtue.  The 
basis  of  his  system  is  this  saying :  ^^  If  you  have  any  passion 
that  you  know  to  be  noble  and  generous,  let  it  be  dear  to 
you,"  and  might  be  expressed  in  this  formula :  Abandon 
yourself  to  noble  passions.  No  Christian  moralist  would  have 
admitted  that  men  have  passions  to  which  they  may  abandon 
themselves  fearlessly.  Even  Descartes  has  not  such  a  &vour- 
able  opinion  of  man. 

Vauvenargues  reminds  us  of  Montaigne — at  least  of 
Montaigne  in  one  of  his  aspects  ;  for  there  are  known  to 
be  several.  He  is  very  like  Montaigne  when  Montaigne  is 
an  optimist,  an  admirer  of  stoic  virtues  and  in  the  vein 
for  speaking  well  of  man,  which  is  not  such  a  very  rare 
occurrence.  He  delighted  Voltaire,  and  perhaps  the  only 
time  when  Voltaire  was  eloquent  and  lyrical  was  when  he 
wrote  the  eulogy  of  Vauvenargues.  In  the  **  Eloge  funibre 
des  Officiers  qui  sont  morts  dans  la  Guerre  de   17419"  he 
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speaks  thus  of  his  young  departed  firiend  :  ^^  Thou  art  no  more, 
sweet  hope  of  the  remainder  of  my  days.  Oh  1  gentle  friend, 
how  art  thou  distinguished  in  the  invincible  regiment  of  the 
King,  ever  led  by  heroes,  a  regiment  so  famous  in  the  trenches 
of  Prague,  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  in  the  battle  of  Laufelt, 
where  it  decided  the  victory.  The  retreat  from  Prague,  over 
thirty  miles  of  frozen  ground,  sowed  in  thy  bosom  the  seeds 
of  death  which  my  sad  eyes  have  since  seen  grow.  Familiar 
as  thou  wert  with  death,  thou  didst  feel  it  approach  with  that 
indifference  that  philosophers  of  old  affected  to  acquire  or  to 
display.  I  have  always  beheld  thee  the  most  unfortunate  and 
the  calmest  of  men.  ...  I  was  not  surprised  that  amidst  the 
tumult  of  arms  thou  didst  follow  after  literature  and  wisdom  ; 
such  instances  are  not  rare  in  our  midst.  .  .  .  But  by  what 
miracle  hadst  thou  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  attained  to  true 
philosophy  and  true  eloquence  without  other  studies  than  the 
help  of  some  good  books  ?  How  hast  thou  soared  so  high  in 
this  age  of  pettiness  ?  How  could  the  simplicity  as  of  a  timid 
child  hide  all  that  depth  and  power  of  genius !  Long  shall 
I  feel  with  bitterness  the  value  of  thy  friendship.  Scarce  have 
I  tasted  its  charms.  The  loss  of  thee  it  was  that  put  into  my 
heart  the  design  of  rendering  some  homage  to  the  ashes  of  so 
many  defenders  of  the  State,  that  I  might  raise  a  monument 
in  thine  honour  too !  Full  of  the  thought  of  thee,  my  heart 
has  sought  this  consolation  without  foreseeing  to  what  use 
this  discourse  may  be  destined,  nor  how  it  will  be  received  by 
human  malignity,  that  generally  spares  the  dead,  yet  sometimes 
insults  their  ashes,  if  by  so  doing  it  can  rend  those  who  yet  live." 
Voltaire  loved  Vauvenargues  dearly,  because  he  was  per- 
fectly amiable,  and  also  because  he  saw  in  him  the  exact 
opposite  of  Pascal.  This  may  be  observed  from  the  whole 
tone  of  his  beautiful  funeral  oration  and  from  the  thoughts  of 
Vauvenargues  which  he  particularly  recommends :  ^^  Let  those 
who  think,"  says  Voltaire,  ^^  meditate  upon  the  following 
maxims :  '  Reason  deceives  us  oftener  than  nature  does,' 
*  The  thought  of  death  deceives  us,  for  it  makes  us  forget  to 
live,'  *  It  is  perhaps  to  the  passions  that  we  owe  our  greatest 
spiritual  advantages,'  ^  The  falsest  of  all  philosophies  is  the  one 
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which  under  cloak  oF  freeing  men  from  the  perplexities  of 
passions  bids  them  be  idle.'  From  these  few  thoughts  which 
I  quote,''  continues  Voltaire,  ^^  you  may  gather  that  it  cannot  be 
said  of  Vauvenargues,  as  it  has  been  said  of  these  party- 
philosophers,  these  Neo-Stoics  [probably  the  Jansenists  arc 
meant]  who  have  deceived  the  weak  : 

"  '  lis  ont  eu  I'art  de  bien  connsutre 
L'homme  qu'ils  ont  imagine; 
Mais  ils  n'ont  jamais  devine 
Ce  qu'il  est  ni  ce  qu'il  doit  etre/" 

However  that  may  be,  Voltaire  was  not  wrong  in  admiring 
Vauvenargues  as  a  very  beautiful  soul  and  a  very  remarkable 
writer. 

Condillac  must  not  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  the  principal 
philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Abbi  de 
Condillac  is  a  man  who  has  made  a  system  from  the  scattered 
eighteenth-century  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  man.  This 
system  is  probably  folse,  but  substantial,  well-constructed,  very 
clear,  very  much  in  earnest  also,  and  free  from  the  eccentrici- 
ties and  absurdities  of  wordy  warfare.  His  ^^  Essai  sur  I'Origine 
des  Connaissances  humaines "  and  his  '^  Trait6  des Sensations" 
form  a  complete  exposition  of  sensualist  philosophy,  a  philo- 
sophy, that  is,  which  believes  that  everything  in  man  is  due  to 
sensation,  and  that  man  is  entirely  made  up  of  sensations, 
which  are  gradually  changed  into  feelings,  ideas,  reasonings, 
and  so  forth.  The  germ  of  this  philosophy  may  be  said  to 
be  found  in  Locke,  though  it  is  a  debatable  point.  It  may 
be  found  in  a  latent  state  in  Voltaire,  who  adored  Locke,  in 
Diderot,  and  in  almost  all  the  minds  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  in  Condillac  it  finds  its  clear,  systematic,  and  definite 
expression.  Condillac  was  but  slightly  esteemed  in  his  own 
time — more  attention  being  given,  as  at  almost  all  times,  to 
those  who  cry  aloud  than  to  those  who  speak  plainly,  but  he 
has  had  better  fortune  since  his  death.  He  was  the  head  of 
a  school.  His  philosophy  was  established.  It  was  taught 
everywhere  in  France  until  the  advent  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Royer-CoUard* 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   SENTIMENTAL  RENAISSANCE — ^ROUSSEAU   AND   HIS 
DISCIPLES 

Dating  from  the  middle  of  the  century  there  was  more  than 
one  king  of  the  public  mind.  Two  men  dominated  public 
opinion,  who,  as  may  be  readily  believed,  had  little  liking  one 
for  the  other.     They  were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  who  was  born  in  Geneva  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  waited  until  the  age  of  forty 
before  scattering  his  thoughts  among  men,  raised  an  intellectual 
whirlwind  the  moment  he  began  to  write.  His  first  works  were 
in  complete  sympathy  with  the  hidden  feeling  of  the  time,  and 
yet  quite  opposed  to  its  ordinary  line  of  thought.  This  im- 
parted to  them  the  force  of  an  already  accepted  opinion  as 
well  as  the  charm  of  paradox.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the 
natural  goodness  of  man,  and  persuaded  that  it  was  society  that 
had  spoilt  him,  he  was  at  heart  quite  as  optimistic  as  all  his 
contemporaries.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  all  the  advantages 
of  the  satirist  in  looking  upon  the  world  he  saw  around  him  as 
entirely  evil,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  ready  to  fan  all 
the  ideas  of  revolt  or  reform  that  were  in  the  very  air  of  the 
century.  All  this  attracted  attention  from  the  very  first.  The 
^^  Discours  sur  les  Lettres  et  les  Arts,"  which  tried  to  prove  that 
intellectual  culture  is  detrimental  to  humanity,  the  "  Discours 
sur  les  Causes  de  I'ln^qualit^  parmi  les  Hommes,"  which  con- 
tained many  right  ideas  as  exponents  of  a  strange,  dangerous,  and 
provoking  theory,  made  Rousseau's  name  at  once  well  known, 
and  produced  attacks  upon  him  which  made  him  even  better 
known.     Then  came  "La  Lettre  a  D'Alcmbert  sur  les  Spec- 
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tacles,"  attacking  the  ^votirite  pastime  of  the  century,  and  re- 
calling men  to  the  pursuit  of  simple  pleasures  and  rural  habits. 
This  was  done  partly  with  the  help  of  sarcasm,  partly  with  that 
of  eloquence,  and  it  distinctly  showed  to  the  world  that  a  new 
writer,  and  more  especially  a  new  orator — ^a  thing  unknown 
for  the  last  fifty  years — had  arisen. 

Then  an  impassioned  novel,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
a  poem  of  the  country  and  of  home  life,  and  also  a  satire  on 
the  monJs  of  the  world,  and  a  fine  sermon  on  the  subject  of 
virtue — for  such  was  *'  La  Nouvelle  H^lo'ise  " — brought  all  the 
women  to  the  feet  of  Jean-Jacques,  and  revealed  the  fact  that  yet 
another  poet,  and  a  wondrous  one,  had  come  into  French  litera- 
ture. Besides  this  came  later  on  the  ^^  Contrat  Social,"  a 
political  treatise,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Bible  of  democratic 
government.  It  was  followed  by  that  paedagogic  novel  which 
is  as  fanciful  as  ^^  T616maque,"  but  brilliant,  strange,  entertain- 
ing as  are  all  the  books  of  Jean- Jacques,  full  too,  as  all  the 
others  are,  of  new,  interesting,  and  right  ideas.  This  was 
"  Emile  " — trashy  in  parts,  more  than  once  contradictory, 
nevertheless  a  work  that  inspires,  forces  thought  at  every 
moment,  and  makes  for  true  progress. 

Finally,  later  on,  his  last  works,  which  appeared  for  the 
most  part  after  his  death — ^^  Lettres  dcrites  de  la  Montagne,*' 
**  Reveries  d'un  Promeneur  solitaire,"  and  particularly  the 
"  Confessions  " — set  the  seal  to  a  glory  that  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  vital,  most  lasting  and  most  growing  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  all  literatures.  Rousseau  had  a  powerful  and 
most  attractive  mind.  It  enslaves  and  dominates  by  its  very 
feults  when  it  does  not  conquer  by  the  less  obvious  force  of  its 
logic.  It  has  so  stirred  up  and  yet  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
old  world  that  it  seems  to  have  killed  it  without  ever  ceasing 
to  caress  it.  Rousseau  proved  to  the  world  that  it  was  absurd— 
and  then  he  fascinated  it  with  theories,  dreams^  alluring  de- 
clamations, and  phrases  that  had  the  ring  of  music.  He  was  a 
writer  and  a  musician,  a  philosopher  and  a  poet,  a  moralist  and 
a  novelist,  a  lay  priest  and  yet  a  libertine — but  above  all  he 
was  an  enchanter  whose  ideas  had  upon  men  the  effect  that 
passions  generally  have,  because  they  were  all  indeed  steeped  in 
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feeling  and  in  hot  and  fiery  passion.  The  ideas  of  Rousseau 
are  like  sensual  ideas. 

His  influence  has  been  immense  upon  morals,  and  even  upon 
customs,  education^  and  politics. 

In  literature  alone  Rousseau  amounts  to  a  literary  revolution. 
He  reinstated  feeling  on  the  throne  held  for  half  a  century  by 
reason  only.  Literature  became  the  outpouring  of  the  heart, 
though  it  had  long  given  expression  only  to  the  mind.  Poetry, 
eloquence,  and  lyric  charm  found  their  way  even  into  prose — 
though  for  a  long  time  they  had  had  no  place  in  verse.  The 
horizon  grew  broader.  There  is  another  thing  to  be  noticed. 
The  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  Northern  literature  is  not 
due  to  Rousseau.  Voltaire,  before  him,  had  introduced  English 
ideas.  Diderot  too  had  praised  and  imitated  Sterne  and 
Richardson.  But  more  than  any  other  it  was  Rousseau  who 
accustomed  the  French  minds  to  feel  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
the  Germans  and  English  ;  and  this  helped  to  enlarge  the 
hitherto  somewhat  limited  field  of  French  understanding,  and 
particularly  of  French  imagination. 

Also  it  is  most  important  to  note  that  just  as  the  influence  of 
England  and  perhaps  Germany  upon  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
was  a  very  real  thing,  so  too  his  influence  on  the  English  and 
German  alike  has  been  very  considerable,  and  has  been  so  pro- 
longed that  it  still  exists  stronger  than  ever,  and  stronger  than 
with  us.  Rousseau  has  revived  for  modern  times  the  phe- 
nomena of  literary  suggestiveness  which  seemed  to  belong  only 
to  the  past.  For  a  certain  number  of  generations  he  has  been 
as  it  were  a  deity  of  revelation,  and  a  kind  of  worship  centred, 
and  still  centres,  around  his  name. 

If  it  should  be  suggested  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  case  of 
Voltaire,  it  must  be  admitted,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  not  so  certain 
in  this  case,-and  secondly,  that  there  is  the  following  great 
difference  to  be  re^konfitU-^ith.  The  Voltaireans  worship 
Voltaire  without  having  read  him,  because  they  adore  in  him 
opinions  that  he  never  held,  while  the  worshippers  of  Rousseau 
are  at  the  same  time  his  readers  and  really  know  what  they  are 
worshipping,  since  they  are  able  to  reproduce  in  themselves  his 
own  soul-state.    No  man  from  the  time  of  the  last  founders 
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of  religions  has  been  so  prolific  in  creating  spiritual  states 
of  mind. 

We  must  be  careful  to  make  no  mistake  about  Rousseau's 
disciples.  Disciples  came  forward  at  once :  but  the  greatest 
among  them,  the  true  school  of  Rousseau,  belong  rather  to  our 
century  than  his  own.  We  shall  speak  of  them  again  when 
we  are  treating  of  Romanticism.  Let  us  now  deal  with  those 
of  his  pupils  who  were  his  immediate  successors. 

The  first  thing  that  contemporary  men  of  letters  borrowed, 
as  it  were,  from  Rousseau  was  the  deep  feeling  for  nature 
in  which  he  was  so  rich,  and  that  had  been  almost  unknown 
in  France  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nature 
became  the  fashion.  Thus  Saint-Lambert  produced  the 
poem  of  ^^  Les  Saisons,"  a  poem  that  was  cold  and  without 
depth,  but,  as  Madame  du  Defiand  spitefully  said,  full  ot 
birds  and  brooks  and  bees  and  trees.  Then  came  M.  Boucher 
with  his  poem  ^'Les  Mois,"  which  was  somewhat  overrated 
before  it  came  out  and  not  fully  appreciated  after  it  appeared. 
Rivarol  called  it  the  finest  wreck  of  the  century,  just  as 
"La  Pucelle"  had  been  of  the  preceding  one,  but  it  was  a 
wreck  of  which  even  the  broken  spars  were  still  splendid. 

Delille  himself  would  never  have  existed  if  Rousseau  had 
not  written,  or  at  least  he  would  have  occupied  quite  a 
difierent  place  in  the  literary  world.  In  his  translations 
of  the  "Georgics,"  the«iEneid,"  and  "Paradise  Lost,"  he 
showed  himself  possessed  of  brilliant  powers  of  description  and 
good  versification,  though  he  lacked  feeling,  imagination, 
insight,  and  a  living  grasp  of  things,  besides  verve,  warmth, 
movement,  and  a  sense  of  rhythm.  He  showed  the  same 
defects  and  merits  in  his  numerous  later  poems — "Jardins," 
"  Homme  des  Champs,"  "Imagination,"  "Trois  Regncs  deb 
Nature,"  &c. 

The  greatest  of  the  disciples  of  Rousseau  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  also  the  one  who  was  most  directly  inspired  hy 
him,  was  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  who  was  a  real  prose  poet 
and  possessed  a  truly  distinguished  mind.  He  was  a  sailor,  an 
officer,  and  a  traveller,  being  thus  the  first  forerunner  of  Pierre 
Loti.     He  described  countries  which  he   had   visited  in  his 
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"  Voyage  a  l*Ile  de  France  "  and  in  his  novels,  '*  Le  Caft  de 
Surate,''  ^^La  Chaumiere  indienne,''  and  above  all  in  his  admirable 
novel  '^  Paul  et  Virginie/'  which  is  one  of  the  most  impassioned, 
chaste,  and  exquisite  of  works  that  has  ever  been  written  to  call 
forth  tears  of  rapture.  He  gave  more  general  descriptions  of 
nature  in  his  ^^  Etudes  sur  la  Nature,"  and  his^^  Harmonies  de 
la  Nature,"  in  which  there  are  childishly  simple  passages  which 
arouse  a  smile,  and  also  very  picturesque  parts. 

There  is,  lastly,  a  poet  in  both  verse  and  prose  who  is  too 
often  forgotten.  Leonard,  in  his  **Voyage  aux  Antilles,"  a 
novel,  "Lettres  de  Deux  Amants  de  Lyon,"  his  poem  the 
"  Saisons,"  his  "  Idylles,"  in  which  this  native  of  Guadeloupe 
did  not  describe  nature  in  the  tropics,  was  the  first  (after 
Rousseau)  to  reveal  to  the  public  the  poetry  of  the  mountains. 
He  is  a  somewhat  rugged  but  brilliant  poet,  sometimes  carried 
away  by  ardent  feeling,  whose  descriptions  are  very  striking. 
All  these  men,  to  whom  Denne-Baron's  name  may  be  added 
out  of  compliment  to  Sainte-Beuve,  formed  the  transition 
between  Rousseau  regarded  as  a  painter  of  nature  and  the 
incomparable  Chateaubriand. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

LAST   YEARS   OF    VOLTAIRE — HIS   SCHOOL 

In  speaking  of  Rousseau  and  his  school  we  have  approached 
the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we  must  there- 
fore go  back  a  little.  We  left  Voltaire  on  the  advent  of 
Rousseau,  indicating,  however,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
dethroned.  On  the  contrary,  partly  owing  to  this  rivalry, 
the  end  of  his  career  was  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most} 
fruitful. 

On  his  return  from  Prussia,  whither  he  had  foolishly  gone 
to  minister  to  the  capricious  moods  of  Frederick  II.,  he 
established  himself  in  his  almost  royal  residence  at  Ferney, 
and  poured  forth  works  of  all  kinds  with  a  marvellous  activity 
and  an  astonishing  inability  to  grow  old. 

He  wrote  at  this  period  "Octave,"  "Les  Scythes,*' "  Lcs 
Guebres,"  « Sophonisbe," " Les  Pilopides,"  "Irene,"  tragedies, 
and  the  "  Droit  du  Seigneur  "  and  "  Le  Dipositaire,'*  comedies. 
Among  his  poems  were  "  La  Pucelle,"  a  burlesque  epic  which 
brought  down  upon  him  as  many  tribulations  during  his  life- 
time as  execrations  (not  altogether  unmerited)  after  his  death; 
the  "  D&astre  de  Lisbonne,"  the  "  Satires,"  delightfully  witty, 
one  of  which,  "  Le  Pauvre  Diable,"  is  a  masterpiece ;  the 
"  Epitres,"  charmingly  graceful  and  witty  ("a  mon  Vaisseau," 
"a  Horace,"  "a  Boileau,"  "a  TAuteur  des  *Trois  Impos- 
teurs,'")  "Contes  en  Vers,"  as  well  as  a  host  of  epigrams, 
madrigals,  letters  in  verse,  and  occasional  poems. 

In  prose  he  was  still  more  indefatigable.  He  published  the 
«  Histoire  de  Pierre  le  Grand,"  the  "  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.," 
which  is  not  only  a  political  history,  but  a  history  of  institu- 
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tions  and  of  manners,  and  also  an  excellent  literary  history  : 
the  "  Romans  et  Contes  en  Prose  "  («  Zadig  "  and  ^  Candide," 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  the  "  Ing6nu  '*  and 
the  **  Princesse  de  Babylone "  and  "  L'Homme  aux  Qua- 
rante  Ecus  **).  To  this  period  also  belong  the  "  Dictionnaire 
philosophique,"  in  which  he  condensed  the  whole  of  his 
philosophy — his  moral,  political,  and,  above  all,  his  anti- 
religious  philosophy — and  the  ^^  Commentaire  sur  Corneille," 
an  excellent  critical  work,  somewhat  severe,  but  displaying 
sound  judgment,  from  which  every  one  may  learn  a  great 
deal.  Not  content  with  all  these  activities,  he  wrote  judicial 
memorandums  on  cases  of  judicial  justices  that  ought  to  be 
remedied,  a  note  on  Calas,  on  Sirven,  on  the  Chevalier  de  la 
Barre,  on  Count  Lally,  on  the  serfs  of  the  Jura,  as  well  as 
that  immense  "  Correspondance  *'  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
century  in  its  literary,  political,  moral,  and  economic  aspects  is 
reflected.  The  latter,  if  only  on  account  of  its  style,  is  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  little  masterpieces. 

This   last   part  of  Voltaire's   literary  career   is   the   most"] 
brilliant   period  of  his  life,  in  which  he  produced  his  most/ 
weighty,  serious,  and  strongest  work.     He  continued,  indeed,] 
without  moderating  his  zeal,  his  struggle  against  the  religious 
spirit  in  general  and  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  but 
he   firmly   upheld    Deism,   and   energetically   combated    the 
extremists  of  his  own  party,  the  followers  of  Helvetius  and 
d'Holbach.     Further,  he  interested   himself  more  than   ever 
before  in  practical  questions,  such  as  the  reform  of  legisla- 
tion, finances,  political  economy,  administration,  and  morals. 
These  were,  perhaps,  the  only  questions  to  which  he  should 
have  applied  himself,  for  here  he  showed  clear  judgment  and 
very  good  sound  sense.   Hf  u  r<^  a  »^t»^  v^  ^-^t^-^yj^  ^ '  ^  kvii  *  / ' 

This  particular  branch  of  Voltaire's  great  work,  too  little 
noticed  in  our  own  days,  but  regarded  as  very  important  in 
his  own  time,  for,  with  Montesquieu,  it  inspired  what  was 
best  in  the  French  Revolution,  as  Rousseau  inspired  the 
remaining  part,  is  to  be  found  summarised,  as  it  were,  in  a 
kind  of  manifesto  written  by  Voltaire  on  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  entitled  ^  Eloge  historique  de  la  Raison." 
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Here  Reason  speaks — that  is  to  say,  Voltaire  makes  Reason 
speak,  or  rather  it  is  Reason  which  causes  Voltaire  to  speak  : — 

**  The  laws  will  be  uniform  .  .  .  pluralities,  superfluous  expen- 
diture will  be  lopped  away.  ...  To  the  poor  who  work 
hard  will  be  given  the  immense  riches  of  certain  idle  men 
who  have  taken  a  vow  of  poverty.  .  .  .  The  marriages  of  a 
hundred  thousand  families  useful  to  the  State  (the  Protestants) 
will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  concubinage  and  the  children 
declared  by  the  State  to  be  illegitimate.  .  .  .  Minor  offences  will 
no  longer  be  punished  as  great  crimes ;  a  barbarous  law  will  not 
consign  to  the  flames  unwise  and  imprudent  children  (those  who 
have  committed  sacrilege),  as  if  they  had  assassinated  their  father 
and  mother.  .  .  .  Torture  invented  in  earlier  days  by  those  who 
stole  the  common  land  will  no  longer  be  employed.  .  .  .  There 
will  cease  to  be  two  powers  (temporal  and  spiritual),  because  there 
can  only  exist  but  one,  that  of  the  King  and  the  law  in  a  monarchy, 
that  of  the  nation  in  a  republic.  Then  we  shall  dare  to  demand 
from  the  law  justice  against  those  laws  which  have  condemned 
virtue  to  torture,  and  this  justice  we  shall  sometimes  obtain. 
Lastly,  we  shall  dare  to  pronounce  the  word  tolerance" 

It  was  with  such  thoughts  as  these,  full  of  a  lofty  common- 
sense,  that  Voltaire  occupied  himself  during  the  last  years  of  a 
prolonged  old  age.  But  his  prodigious  activity  was  by  no 
means  confined  within  these  limits.  He  wrote  a  dictionary 
of  the  French  language,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the 
administration  of  his  vast  domains  at  Ferney.  He  could  say 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  with  some  exaggeration,  it  is  true,  "I 
have  done  more  in  my  day  than  Luther  or  Calvin,*'  but 
with  absolute  truth,  *'  I  have  done  a  little  good  in  the  world : 
that  is  my  best  work."  He  forgot  the  evil  he  had  done, 
but  that  is  always  forgotten  when  a  man  renders  justice  to 
himself. 

Round  Voltaire  may  be  grouped  some  poets,  moralists, 
and  critics,  who  naturally  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
friends,  his  allies,  or  his  disciples.  Duclos,  whose  reputation 
exceeds  his  merits,  was  a  very  important  personage  in  his  own 
day.  This  was  due  to  his  gift  for  conversation,  and  he  him- 
self said,  "  My  special  gift  is  wit,"  but  of  this  particular  talent 
nothing  remains.    His  writings  are  respectable.     His  "  Histoire 
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de  Louis  XL/'  showing  little  knowledge,  can  still  be  read  with 
pleasure  ;  his  "  Considerations  sur  les  Mceurs "  contains  little 
substance,  but  is  sometimes  amusing  and  always  sensible.  His 
novels  can  have  been  of  no  interest  except  to  his  contemporaries, 
and  I  doubt  if  they  were  of  interest  even  to  them.  His 
'^Considerations  sur  Tltalie,"  where  he  tried  to  play  the 
part  of  a  statesman  as  an  excuse  for  being  a  dilettante,  are 
of  no  value  except  to  remind  us  of  those  charming  "  Lettres 
d*Italie"  of  President  de  Brosses.  Duclos  was  a  very  clever 
man,  who  had  especially  the  talent  of  making  people  believe 
in  his  talent,  or  of  making  them  forget  that  he  had  but  very 
little.  Much  tact  is  required  for  this,  and  Duclos  showed 
great  diplomacy  in  his  office  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy. 

Grimm,  who  was  his  friend,  was  a  man  of  more  importance. 
He  was  extremely  intelligent,  and  his  "  Correspondance  "  with 
several  sovereigns  of  the  Northern  Courts  is  an  historical 
and,  above  all,  a  critical  work,  analogous  to  Sainte-Beuve's 
"Causeries  de  Lundi."  It  is  true  that  Diderot  often 
helped  in  this  work,  but  nevertheless  Grimm,  according  to 
all  contemporary  opinion,  was  a  very  talented  man,  possessed 
of  a  sound  judgment,  which  is  not  a  very  common  thing  ;  and 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  extent  of  Diderot's 
collaboration,  the  best  parts  in  the  collection  of  letters  may  be 
justly  attributed  to  him.  It  is  a  monument  of  literary  history 
absolutely  invaluable. 

A  few  dramatic  writers  attempted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  Voltaire,  and  so  prolonged  the  reign,  already  in  its  declineS 
of  tragedy.  Thus  De  Belioy,  after  some  attempts  at  tragedy  in 
the  style  of  the  period  ("  Titus,"  "  Zelmire  "),  desired,  like  Vol- 
taire in  his  "  Adelaide  du  Guesclin,"  to  establish  or  resuscitate 
the  national  tragedy  with  his  "  Siege  de  Calais.*'  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  this,  partly  owing  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  it 
aroused,  partly  to  its  literary  merits,  which,  without  being 
great,  are  undeniable. 

Again  Saurin,  after  writing  some  comedies  and  tragedies  of 
no  value,  produced  "  Spartacus,"  the  success  of  which  is  some- 
what surprising  but  quite  explicable.     It  is  the  very  model  of 
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a  philosophic  tragedy,  sententious  and  freethinking,  such  as 
Voltaire  had  dreamed  of.  It  is  a  tragedy  dealing  with  aflEurs 
of  State.  Saurin  wrote  many  other  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
dramas,  among  others  "  Beverley,*'  the  tragic  counter-part  of 
Regnard's  **  Joueur,"  which  is  assured  of  comparative  immor- 
tality because  it  is  impossible  to  speak  about  the  one  without 
thinking  of  the  other. 

La  Harpe  and  Marmontel  must  also  be  mentioned  here ; 
they  both  had  this  very  curious  &te,  that  after  having  written 
tragedy  they  turned  to  criticism  ;  they  wrote  criticisms  to 
amuse  themselves  after  being  criticised,  and  gave  good  lessons 
as  a  revenge  for  having  given  bad  examples.  La  Harpe  was  the 
dearly-loved  pupil  of  Voltaire,  his  censer-bearer  as  well-bred 
people  called  him,  while  others  designated  him  Voltaire's  "ape." 
"Warwick,"  "Timolion,"  «  Pharamond,"  "Gustave  Wasa," 
"MenzikofF,"  «Les  Barmecides,"  "Jeanne  de  Naples," 
«Les  Brames,"  «  Coriolan,"  "Virginie,"  « Philoctcte,"  bear 
witness  to  his  indefatigable  labour,  a  certain  dramatic  aptitude, 
and  great  tenacity  in  face  of  failure.  In  another  sphere, 
namely,  the  French  Academy,  he  was  just  as  persistent,  but 
succeeded  much  better.  His  eulogies  on  Henry  IV.,  F^nclon, 
Racine,  and  Catinat  and  others,  were  crowned  by  the  Academy, 
which  finally  admitted  him  to  membership,  quite  as  much  for 
the  sake  of  putting  a  stop  to  his  praises  of  others  as  in  order  to 
praise  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  literature,  and  this  was  his  true  vocation.  His 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Lycie  forms  several  volumes  of  very 
sound  criticism,  showing  considerable  insight,  but  revealing 
much  ignorance  with  regard  to  earlier  literature.  He  displayed, 
however,  both  knowledge  and  good  taste  concerning  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  gave  in  this  work  the  first 
continuous  history  of  literature  which  appeared  in  France. 

Marmontel,  like  La  Harpe,  wrote  tragedies,  won  success 
in  the  French  Academy,  and  enjoyed  the  good  graces  of 
Volteire.  He  wrote  a  "  Denis  le  Tyran,"  an  "  Aristomencs,  a 
Cltepatre,"  a  "  Hiraclides,"  and  an  "Egyptus,"  which  were 
sometimes  applauded,  sometimes  hissed  ;  they  were  all  poor 
and   had   no   permanent   success,     Marmontel   then    betook 
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himself  to  "  vile  prose,*'  in  which  he  was  successful.  He 
was  a  critic,  and  especially  good  as  a  literary  theorist. 
Diderot  chose  him  to  write  most  of  the  articles  on  literature 
in  the  "  Encyclopedia."  He  published  a  considerable  number 
of  these  under  the  really  too  modest  title  of  "  Elements  de 
Litterature."  This  volume  deserves  the  greatest  praise  that  a 
critical  work  can  receive  ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
and  yet  is  not  ridiculous.  It  is  still  read  with  both  pleasure  and 
profit ;  it  is  indeed  a  book  one  ought  to  read. 

Marmontel,  who  was  very  clever  in  managing  his  pecuniary 
afeirs,  and  was  editor  of  the  Mercure  de  France^  then  at 
the  height  of  its  prosperity,  occupied  a  very  important  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  There  is  a  curious  incident  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  his  "  Contes  moraux."  Cr^billon 
filsy  the  successor  to  his  father  as  Royal  Censor,  had  to  give 
permission  for  a  book  to  be  printed,  the  formula  for  which 
was  always  :  ^^  I  have  read  the  work  of  such  and  such  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  have  found  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  its  publication.'* 
Cr6billon  gave  the  necessary  permission  for  Marmontel's  book, 
but  forgot  the  last  four  words  of  the  formula.  He  was  not 
altogether  wrong  in  his  statement ;  nevertheless  the  ^^  Contes 
moraux "  was  popular  and  continued  so  till  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  book  was  followed  by 
**  B^lisaire,"  which  was  a  moral  tale,  partly  based  on  history, 
and  in  spite  of  the  censure  of  the  Sorbonne^-or  perhaps  on  that 
account — was  much  in  request.  Then  came  "  Les  Incas,"  a 
kind  of  epic  prose  poem  on  the  Peruvians  and  Ferdinand 
Pizarro,  which  in  spite  of  an  antiquated  sentimentality  is  still 
readable. 

In  his  extreme  old  age  he  wrote  his  ^^  M^moires,"  which 
we  need  have  no  hesitation  in  praising,  for  they  are  truly 
delightful,  besides  which  they  are  very  important  as  giving  us 
accurate  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  which  we  know  so  little.  Mar- 
montel  was  himself  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  the  pages  which 
he  devotes  to  his  childhood  are  the  most  definite  as  well  as  the 
most  charming  parts  of  this  autobiography. 

Condorcet  was  not  the  last  of  Voltaire's  followers,  but  he 
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was  his  last  devoted  disciple  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  master  with  filial  piety,  and  moreover  with 
great  ability.  He  also  wrote  a  life  of  Turgot,  and  published  an 
edition  of  Pascal's  *'  Pensies,"  adorned  with  a  commentary 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them  with  the  indignation  he 
appeared  to  think  they  deserved.  As  everybody  knows,  he  was 
implicated  in  the  Revolution,  and  it  was  while  under  the  ban 
of  proscription  and  in  hiding  to  escape  the  scaiFold  that  he 
wrote  his  ^^  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau  historique  des  Progres  de 
PEsprit  humain/'  in  which  he  expounded,  in  all  boldness, 
the  theory — perhaps  chimerical— of  the  indefinite  progress  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  considerable  importance. 
It  has  been  said  that  all  the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  so-called 
^*  Liberal  "  school,  all  the  general  ideas  of  liberalism  and 
democracy,  are  contained,  not  merely  in  germ,  in  this  little 
book.  The  book  deals,  of  course,  with  most  debatable  sub- 
jects ;  it  is  written  in  a  very  serious  tone,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
least  declamatory — sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  a  little  dull  and 
too  deeply  historical. 

Voltaire's  disciples  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  more 
distinguished  than  those  in  the  nineteenth  ;  it  was  this  that 
made  Victor  Hugo  say  that  Voltaire  was  "peu  voltairien." 
And  he  was  right. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

SCIENTIFIC   WRITERS,    PHILOSOPHERS,    AND    SCHOLARS 

The   eighteenth   century   was  a   very   important   period    in 
science.N  Physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  astronomy,  and 
scholarship  made  very  great  progress,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
political  economy  was  invented  during  this  period.     We  have 
only  to  deal  here  with  the  savants  who  have  a  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  of  these  the  first  to  be  mentioned  must  certainly  be 
BuiFon.     There  were  few  departments  of  science  with  which 
he   was  unacquainted  ;  he  had  studied  astronomy,  ph]rsics,  and 
mineralogy,  and  by  his  researches  had  contributed  to  their  pro- 
gress, but  his  true  kingdom  was  natural  history.     He  revived 
it  by  his  vast  inquiries  on  the  subject,  he  illumined  it  by  his 
rational  system  of  classification,  he  cast   lustre   upon  it  and 
honoured  it  by  the  style  in  which  he  wrote  his  descriptions, 
to  the  astonishment  of  mankind.    Fontenelle  alone  had  written 
on  science  in  literary  language  ;  BufFon  was  the  first  to  write 
of  it  with  eloquence.     Certain  volumes  of  his  "  Histoire  natu- 
relle "   are   as  beautiful  as   a  poem,  and  are  a  French  '^  De 
natura  rerum."      Others,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  quadru- 
peds, are  brilliant  in  style,  and  what   is  of  more  importance, 
luminous  and  vivid,  and  as  definite  in  detail  as  the  ^^  Georgics." 
These  studies,  which  followed  one  another  with  regularity 
for  forty  years,  were  a  continual  source  of  delight.     They  en- 
larged the  minds  of  men  and  in  particular  revived  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  French.     It  is  to  BuflFon  as  much  as  to  Rousseau 
that  we  must  attribute  that  love  of  nature  which  was  so  strong 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.     This  love  showed  itself 
in   the  projected  poems  or  writings  of  men  of  very  different 
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talents  (among  whom  was  Ch^nier)  on  all  the  wonders  of 
nature  or  on  some  particular  branch  of  the  vast  kingdom  of 
natural  history,  such  as  plants,  mountains,  forests,  gardens. 
And  if,  as  it  has  been  said,  descriptive  poetry  was  a  mistake 
and  something  of  a  scourge,  it  was  not  BufFon's  fault ;  but  his 
influence  may  be  measured  by  the  intensity  and  universality  of 
this  new  taste  of  which  the  error  was  but  the  symbol. 

BuiFon  was  a  true  philosopher  as  well  as  a  savant,  an  orator, 
a  poet,  and  a  literary  critic,  although  his  claim  to  this  last  title 
has  been  exaggerated.  His  studies  on  man  show  a  strong, 
r observant,  and  very  judicious  mind,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  influence^ 
V  by  the  so-called  scientific  philosophers  of  the  period,  for  he  \ 
maintained  that  between  man  and  the  animals  there  was  an 
immense  distance,  which  they  claimed  to  reduce  to  a  mere 
nothing.  He  revealed  in  his  writings  a  lofty  morality  which 
considered  man  as  a  creature  born  to  think  and  finding  in  his 
power  of  thinking  dignity  and  honour. 

This  great  man,  who  more  than  any  one  else  in  the 
eighteenth  century  resembled  Montesquieu,  or,  to  speak 
correctly,  was  the  only  man  who  resembled  him,  was  as 
learned,  as  serious,  as  intellectually  honest,  as  individual,  as 
original,  and  as  good  a  writer  as  the  earlier  philosopher,  with 
Ktbis  difference^  that  he  was  a  trifle  too  pompous  in  his  style, 
(^whereas  the  other  was  somewhat  too*Tiv&ly.  BuflFon  confers 
the  very  greatest  honour  on  the  century  which  gave  him  birth. 
D'Alembert,  who  thought  BufFon  too  pompous,  and  to 
whom  BufFon  replied  that  it  was  not  given  to  every  one  to 
5  be  dull,  was  a  very  distinguished  savant,  particularly  learned 
in  mathematics,  and  a  good  writer.  He  was  a  wise  man, 
modest  in  his  ambitions  ;  he  refused  the  offer  of  a  large 
pension  from  Catherine  II.  to  educate  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Russia,  and  of  Frederick  II.  to  go  to  Berlin  as  President 
of  the  Academy,  and  contented  himself  with  the  French 
Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  gave  Voltaire 
much  excellent  advice  on  matters  of  prudence,  wisdom,  and 
even  on  rectitude,  which  was  not  always  listened  to,  though  it 
was  always  received  with  respect.  He  occupied  a  high  place 
in  the  literary  and  scientific  life  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the 
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public  estimation.  He  wrote  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  "  a 
preliminary  discourse,  which  is  not  satisfactory  ;  it  is  con- 
fused, but  it  possesses  some  very  good  qualities,  has  a  certain 
charm  about  it,  and  is  written  in  good  style.  Besides  his 
purely  scientific  works  he  wrote  an  "  Essai  sur  les  Elements  de 
Philosophie  ou  sur  les  Principes  des  Connaissances  humaines," 
a  "  Histoire  des  Membres  de  TAcad^mie  fran^aise,"  "  Essai  sur 
la  Soci6t6  des  Gens  de  Lettres  avec  les  Grands,"  in  which  the 
claim  for  the  independence  of  men  of  letters  and  the  dignity 
of  letters  is  upheld  with  remarkable  power.  He  also  wrote 
many  articles  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia  "  ;  the  one  on  Geneva 
causing  J.- J.  Rousseau  to  write  his  "  Lettre  a  D'Alembert." 
His  letters  to  Voltaire,  which  are  very  numerous,  some  ol 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire, 
do  the  greatest  honour  alike  to  his  character,  his  mind,  and 
his  pen. 

Erudition  was  represented  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
savants  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Benedictines.  Among  lay  scholars  mention  must 
he  made  of  Friret,  the  true  creator  of  the  history  of  France, 
the  existence  of  which  was  hardly  suspected  before  his  time ; 
Dacier,  an  excellent  translator  and  the  editor  of  several  classical 
works;  and  Le  Beau,  whose  ^^ Histoire  du  Bas  Empire  en 
commen^ant  a  Constantin  le  Grand  "  was  long  considered  a 
classic.  President  H^naut,  both  a  literary  man  and  an  his- 
torian, wrote  "Abrige  chronologique  de  I'Histoire  de  France," 
an  accurate,  clear,  and  agreeable  work.  Gibbon  is,  of  course, 
an  Englishman,  but  we  consider  him  as  belonging  to  us  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  he  lived  nearly  all  his  life  in  France  or 
French  Switzerland,  and  wrote  several  books  in  our  language  ; 
for  example,  his  *^  Essai  sur  I'Etude  de  la  Litt^rature."  His 
great  work,  written  in  English,  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  had  a  European  success  which  still  endures. 

Among  the  scholars  of  the  Benedictine  Order  were  the  cele- 
brated Mabillon,  whose  erudition  shed  lustre  on  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth ;  Mont- 
faucon,  De  la  Rue,  Bouquet,  Dousset,  the  brothers  de  Sainte- 
Marthe,  who  signed  their  name  to  the  '^  Gallia  Christiana  "  ; 
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Rivet  de  la  Grange,  Joseph  Duclou,  Jean  Coloxnb,  Cl^mencet, 
and  Clement,  who  contributed  to  the  admirable  ^*Histoire 
litt^raire  de  la  France,'*  and  Dom  Calmet,  who  throughout  the 
course  of  a  long  life  produced  volume  after  volume  of  exegesis 
with  no  signs  of  haste  and  displaying  the  most  profound  criti- 
cal faculty.  Among  Dom  Calmet*s  works  are  **Commentaire 
sur  I'Ancien  et  le  Nouveau  Testament,"  "  Dictionnaire  de  la 
Bible,'*  &c.,  while  in  the  domain  of  history  he  wrote  "  Histoire 
ecclesiastique  et  civile  de  la  Lorraine,"  "  Histoire  universcllc 
sacr6e  et  profene,"  "  Bibliotheque  lorraine,"  &c.  He  it  was 
who  modestly  wrote  as  his  epitaph,  ^^Hic  jacet  qui  multum 
legit,  scripsit,  oravit,  utinam  bene!  Amen!"  ("Here  lies 
one  who  read  much,  wrote  much,  prayed  much — and  would 
to  God  to  good  purpose.     Amen  1 ") 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  birth  to  a  new  science,  that 
of  political  economy.  The  name  was  not  actually  new,  for 
Montchrdtien  had  used  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  science  itself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
existed  definitely  before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth. 
Vauban,  Boisguillebert,  Dutot,  and  Melon  published  several 
books  on  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  country  and  the 
means  of  increasing  it.  Quesnay,  in  his  "  Tableau  econo- 
mique,"  known  later  by  the  name  of  "  Physiocratie,"  tried  to 
put  in  place  of  the  minute  regulations  of  the  State,  always  in 
his  opinion  so  fatal  to  progress,  the  action  of  industrial  and 
commercial  liberty,  fruitful  of  well-being. 

His  pupils  were  Gournay,  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  and  Turgot. 
Gournay  was  chiefly  a  translator,  and  introduced  into  France 
the  English  economists ;  he  was  probably  the  author  of  that 
celebrated  formula  of  the  liberal  economists,  "Laissez  faire, 
laissez  passer." 

Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  like  Gournay,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered more  than  a  writer  who  popularised  other  men's  ideas ; 
^but  Turgot  was  a  distinguished  thinker  as  well  as  a  systcma- 
tiser.  He  had  been  to  many  schools,  and  his  education  had 
been  of  a  very  varied  character,  an  excellent  thing  for  persons 
of  intellect ;  he  had  been  with  the  Jesuits  of  Louis-le-Grand, 
he  had  been  at  Saint-Sulpice,  and   had   devoted  considerable 
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study  to  theology.  He  had  studied  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  had  read 
widely  in  philosophy,  while  later  he  was  a  magistrate  and  a 
councillor  in  Parliament.  He  edited  the  economic  and  finan- 
cial portion  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia,"  and  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-four  he  was  appointed  intendant  of  Limousin.  Here 
he  remained  thirteen  years,  busy  in  trying  to  embody  the 
reforms  he  had  already  planned  in  his  own  mind,  some  of  which 
he  was  successful  in  carrying  out.  Every  one  remembers  that 
Louis  XVL  appointed  him  to  the  controUership  of  finances, 
and  that  during  his  short  administration  he  brought,  if  not| 
order  and  equilibrium,  at  any  rate  light  into  the  financial) 
chaos  which  was  to  lead  to  the  French  Revolution.  ^ 

His  works,  philosophic,  educational,  and  administrative,  are 
of  importance,  but  his  great  title  to  glory  rests  on  his  book, 
"  Reflexfons  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses," 
which  was,  and  still  is,  almost  the  Bible  of  political  economists. 
Without  abandoning  in  the  least  the  principle  of  liberty,  so 
dear  to  Quesnay  and  Gournay,  Turgot  gave  it  a  practical 
application  and  showed  to  what  extent  and  in  what  form  this 
principle  can  find  a  place  in  the  law. 

By  Turgot  must  be  placed  the  Abbi  Raynal,  who  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Diderot,  who  was 
his  collaborator  in  the  ^^  Histoire  philosophique  des  Indes,"  and 
who  inserted  into  this  very  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  a  somewhat  confused  kind,  several  dissertations  on 
commerce,  industry,  finance,  and  administrative  science,  which, 
whether  they  were  written  by  him  or  his  friends,  are  very 
useful  to  consult  for  information  concerning  the  state  of 
economic  science  at  that  period.  The  Abb£  Galiani,  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  our  guest,  and  a  much  petted  one, 
for  a  very  long  time,  and  of  whom,  as  ot  Grimm,  it  might 
be  asked,  *'  What  business  has  this  foreigner  to  be  more  witty 
than  we  are  ? "  wrote  the  "  Dialogue  sur  le  Commerce  des 
B1&."  It  did  not  conform  to  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the 
economists,  and  by  the  interesting  style  in  which  he  treated 
all  subjects  it  gave  the  lie  in  advance  to  the  scoffing  remark  of 
Thiers — "  Political  economy  is  a  very  dull  subject." 

The  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  the  father  of  the  great  orator 
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of  the  Revolution,  as  involved  in  his  style  as  Galiani  was 
clear,  but  sparkling  sometimes  even  in  his  confusion,  wrote 
"L'Ami  des  Hommes,"  the  title  of  which  clung  to  him  as 
a  nickname,  "Lettres  6conomiques,"  "Lettres  sur  la  Legis- 
lation,'' &c.,  and  spread  many  ideas,  more  or  less  practical, 
which  later  on  were  to  benefit  more  than  one  "  socialist " 
writer.  Political  economy,  treated  from  a  wider  point  of  view 
by  the  Scotchman  Adam  Smith  and  the  English  writer 
Malthus,  was  to  return  from  Great  Britain  quite  transformed, 
and  to  find  in  France  new  interpreters  as  illustrious  as  the 
earlier  exponents  of  the  science. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE    END   OF   THE    EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY — THE    EVE  OF 
THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION 

It  will  be  convenient,  before  coming  to  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  writers 
who  stood  quite  apart  from  the  "philosophic"  movement 
and  worked  against  it,  and,  on  the  other,  the  writers  who 
enjoyed  a  reputation  after  the  death  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 
The  greatest  enemy  of  the  philosophers,  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
psedia,"  and  generally  speaking  of  everything  that  was  new,  was 
Fr^ron,  whom  Voluire  pursued  with  a  bitter  and  unrelenting 
hatred,  and  not  without  reason.  For  Friron  was  a  man  of 
talent.  He  was  not  a  really  great  man,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  contemptible.  His  paper,  the  Annie  Littirairey 
was  devoted  to  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  taste  and 
the  ideas  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  a  struggle  against 
everything  in  contemporary  literature  which  savoured  in  any 
degree  of  liberalism  and  irreligion.  He  was  somewhat 
narrow  but  judicious  in  his  criticisms,  aiming  at  and  always 
striking  the  weak  point,  incisive,  sarcastic,  and  above  all 
tenacious  ;  the  last  man  in  the  world  who  minded  repeating 
himself,  and  who  always  said  the  same  thing  because  the 
same  thing  required  to  be  said.  During  nearly  thirty  years 
he  maintained  a  very  vigorous  and  valiant  combat,  at  first 
with  Desfontaines  and  then  quite  alone — the  latter  an 
impossible  task.  In  spite  of  the  protection  afforded  him — 
more  glorious  than  effective,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen — 
he  received  but  little  support,  and  literally  died  fighting. 
Palissot,  who  was  a  man  of  far  less  honourable  character, 
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after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  tragedy  and  comedy, 
attacked  in  succession  Rousseau,  Diderot,  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedic world  in  general,  in  his  Aristophanic  comedies — the 
"  Cercle  "  and  the  "  Philosophes,*'  and  in  his  pamphlets, 
"  Petites  Lettres  contre  de  Grands  Philosophes."  The 
attacks  were  vigorously  retuqied  on  all  sides.  Marmonters 
bout-rim&  have  attained  a  more  lasting  celebrity  than  they 
perhaps  deserved  : 

"Cet  homme  avait  nora  Pali. 
On  dit  d'abord  Pali  fade, 
Puis  Pali  fou,  Pali  plat, 
Puis  Pali  froid,  Pali  fat ; 
Pour  couronner  la  tirade, 
Enfin  de  turlupinade, 
On  rencontra  le  vrai  mot : 
On  le  nomma  Palissot" 

Palissot  tried  to  range  Voltaire  on  his  side  by  pointing  out 
to  him  that,  although  he  had  attacked  Rousseau  and  the 
philosophers,  he  had  not  included  Voltaire.  This  strategy 
availed  but  little ;  and  Voltaire,  who  had  been  on  pleasant 
terms  with  Palissot  up  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
"  Petites  Lettres  contre  les  Grands  Philosophes,**  wrote 
to  him  on  the  subject  in  a  kindly  tone.  ^^  It  is  true,"  he 
wrote,  "there  are  many  scientific  and  literary  charlatans  in 
Paris,  but  you  will  admit  that  the  political  and  religious 
charlatans  are  more  dangerous  and  more  detestable.  The 
man  of  whom  you  speak  (Diderot)  is  at  least  a  philosopher 
and  a  scholar ;  he  has  been  much  persecuted,  and  belongs 
to  the  number  of  those  who  must  be  defended  against  the 
enemies  of  reason  and  liberty.  The  philosophers  are  but  a 
small  body  of  men,  who  must  not  be  slaughtered.  They 
have,  of  course,  like  every  one  else,  their  failings ;  they  have 
not  always  written  excellent  works ;  but  if  they  could  be 
united  against  the  common  enemy,  mankind  would  gready 
benefit.  Those  monsters  called  Jansenists  and  Molinists, 
after  having  attacked  one  another,  unite  in  atucking  the 
unfortunate  partisans  of  reason  and  humanity.  The  latter, 
at  least,  deserve  to  be  defended  against  such  abuse  as  that.'* 
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Palissot    could    hardly    feel    altogether    satisfied    with    such 
encouragement. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  any  very  strong  convictions  ;  without 
being  what  is  called  a  revolutionary,  he  belonged  during  the 
Revolution  to  the  party  of  the  Centre,  which  accepted 
without  much  pressing  the  new  ideas  of  the  period  and  the 
offices  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Directory.  His 
"  M^moires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la  Litt6rature 
fran^aise  depuis  Francois  I."  has  some  good  points,  though 
it  is  sometimes  malicious^  and  it  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

Le  Franc  de  Pompignan  was  also  an  enemy  of  the 
philosophers.  Very  pious  and  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Bible,  he  wrote  religious  poems — "  Cantiques 
sacr^"  &c. — ^and  that  in  itself  was  displeasing  to  the 
philosophers.  When  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  he  delivered  a  very  pompous  speech,  clearly  directed 
against  the  philosophic  clique,  which  irritated  Voltaire  greatly. 
To  complete  his  foolishness,  he  drew  up  a  memorandum 
in  which  he  quite  seriously  stated  ^^  that  it  was  important  for 
every  one  to  know  that  the  King  had  been  interested  in  his 
speech,"  and  had  not  regarded  it  **as  a  mere  ephemeral 
production."  That  was  the  signal  for  a  shower  of  epigrams 
from  every  direction.  Voltaire  wrote  twenty  pages  of 
doggerel  verse  about  him ;  the  unfortunate  Pompignan  bent 
under  the  storm,  returned  to  his  native  district  of  Montauban, 
quite  overcome  by  such  a  series  of  reverses,  and  scarcely 
emerged  again  from  his  retirement.  He  was  a  very  foolish 
man,  but  he  had  a  touch  of  genius,  as  happens  sometimes. 
He  was  the  natural  successor  to  J.-B.  Rousseau  as  a  lyrical 
poet,  and  was  a  better  poet  than  Rousseau.  He  was  the  onlyl 
real  lyric  poet  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that,  at  Ieas(^ 
betokens  considerable  originality  ;  while  his  "  Cantiques 
sacrfe,"  which  Voltaire  described  as  "Sacred,  certainly,  for 
nobody  will  touch  them,"  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
own  age,  and  might  well  impress  ours. 

The  last  verse  of  his  ode  on  the  death  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau  is  well  known  ;    this  was  the  one  which  La  Harpe 
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^liad  the  pleasure  of  making  Voltaire  admire  before  he  told  him 
the  name  of  its  author^)  The  first  verse,  which  is  seldom 
quoted,  is  equally  beautiful,  and  I  give  both  here  : — 

"Quand  le  premier  chantre  du  monde 
Expira  sur  ces  bords  glaces 
Ou  THebre  effraye  dans  son  onde 
Roulait  ses  membres  disperses 
Le  Thrace  errant  sur  ses  montagnes 
Remplit  les  bois  et  les  campagnes 
Du  cri  per9ant  de  ses  douleurs  ; 
Les  champs  de  I'air  en  retentirent 
£t  dans  les  antres  qui  gemirent 
Le  lion  repandit  des  pleurs. 

***** 

''  Le  Nil  a  vu  sur  ses  rivages 
Les  noirs  habitants  des  deserts 
Insulter  par  leurs  oris  sauvages 
L'astre  eclatant  de  I'Univers. 
Crime  impuissant !     Fureurs  bizarres  ! 
Tandis  que  ces  monstres  barbares 
Poussaient  d'insolentes  clameurs, 
Le  Dieu,  poursuivant  sa  carriere, 
Versait  des  torrents  de  lumiere 
Sur  ses  obscurs  blasphemateurs." 

Le  Franc  de   Pompignan  died,  quite  forgotten,   in   1784, 

He  was,  however,  the  only  hian  who  had  represented  lyric 

j)oetry  in  the  period  between  J.-B.  Rousseau  and  Lamartine. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  proof  of 

his  merit  as  of  the  barrenness  of  the  time. 

Gilbert  also  had  considerable  talent,  which,  on  one  occasion, 
approached  genius.  He  was  very  poor  as  a  young  man,  and 
after  meeting  with  a  rebuff  from  the  philosophers  he  sought 
help  from  their  opponents,  and  ever  after  regarded  the  philo- 
sophic clique  with  stubborn  rancour.  He  was  very  wittv, 
and  his  admiration  for  Boileau,  everywhere  displayed,  is  easily 
explained.  He,  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  resembles  Boileau  in  his  good  qualities  and  in  his 
faults.     His  satire,  entitled  "  Le  Dix-huiticme  Siecle,"  is  full 
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of  sarcastic   wit,   which    is   the   perfection  of  its   kind.     Of 
Diderot  he  wrote  : — 

"...  Docteur  en  style  dur  .  .  . 
Et  qui  se  croit  profond  a  force  d'etre  obscur." 

And  of  D'Alembert  : — 

"...  L'ecrivain  a  la  glace 
Qui  se  crut  un  grand  homme  et  fit  une  preface." 

La  Harpe  is  thus  satirised  : — 

"C'est  ce  petit  riraeur  de  tant  d'orgueil  enfle, 
Qui  siffle  pour  ses  vers,  pour  sa  prose  siffle, 
Tout  meurtri  des  faux  pas  de  sa  muse  tragique, 
Tomba  de  chute  en  chute  au  trone  academique." 

Some  lines  in  his  "Jugement  dernier,"  in  our  opinion 
more  declamatory  than  lyrical,  have  been  greatly  admired, 
but  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  admiration  that  was 
lavished  upon  him  for  his  last  ode^  entitled  "  Ode  imitee 
de  Plusieurs  Psaumes,"  which  contains  the  oft-quoted  lines 
beginning  :  "Au  banquet  de  la  vie  infortuni  convive.  .  ." 
He  wrote  of  Malfilatre,  who  died  a  few  years  before  him,  in 
poverty  probably,  and  certainly  after  a  very  sad  life  : — 

"  La  faim  mit  au  tombeau  Malfilatre  ignore  ; 
S'il  n'eut  ete  qu'un  sot,  il  aurait  prospere." 

This  Malfilatre  became  known  by  an  ode  on  "Le  Soleil 
fixe  au  milieu  des  Planetes,"  which  contains  some  beautiful 
lines.  It  is  written  very  gracefully,  with  a  certain  elegant 
carelessness  which  is  not  lacking  in  charm.  He  has  come 
down  to  us  surrounded  by  that  halo  that  encircles  the  poets 
who  have  died  young.  Legend  has  taken  hold  of  Gilbert  and 
Malfilitre  and  made  them  the  type  of  the  unhappy  and  perse- 
cuted poet.  This  is  not  precisely  true  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
but  we  must  not  utterly  discredit  legend  in  the  biographies  of 
poets.     That  is  its  place,  if  anywhere. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  revolutionary 
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epoch,  was  indeed  very  fruitful  in  men  of  letters,  and  especially 
in  poets  of  the  second  rank,  whom  it  would  be  excusable  to 
forget,  but  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  in  complete 

^  silence.  In  the  drama  Colli  and  Sedaine  continued  the 
tradition  of  the  worthy  Favart,  who  may  be  considered  the 
creator  of  the  comic  opera,  which  has  had  such  a  marvellous 
success  for  more  than  a  century  ;  in  the  short  novel  and 
light  poetry,  Voisenon,  Gen  til-Bernard,  Dorat,  Bernis, 
Boufflers,  and  Florian  were  before  the  public,  and  refreshed 
the  ennuis  of  frivolous  society  ;  and  lastly,  just  before  the 
Revolution,  a  great  poet  and  a  great  comic  writer,  Andrf 
Chinier  and  Beaumarchais,  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  horizon. 
Colli  had  a  kind  of  wit  which  was  extremely  popular,  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  somewhat  coarse,  but  it  was  wit, 
decidedly.  He  displayed  it  in  plays  of  a  very  licentious  kind, 
which  could  only  be  performed  in  theatres  belonging  to  a 
society,  and  in  "  chansons  joyeuses "  which  were  written  for 
the  lowest  class  of  society  and  were  most  popular  in  the 
highest,  a  literary  phenomenon  which  occurs  often  enough. 
He  wrote  a  more  important  work,  "  Dupuis  et  Derronnais," 
for  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  ;  it  is  a  comedy  in  verse,  in  which 
he  perhaps  abandoned  his  habitual  liveliness  too  much,  and 
recalls  La  Chaussie  far  more  than  Piron.  But  his  "Partic 
de  Chasse  de  Henri  IV."  is  so  delightfully  good-humoured,  and 
so  natural — not  very  common  qualities — that  it  had  an  immense 
success,  which  is  always  repeated  whenever  it  is  put  on  the 
stage. 

Sedaine  was  the  most  modest,  the  most  sweet-tempered,  and 
the  most  charming  man  in  the  world.  Of  very  little  educa- 
tion, and  quite  incapable  of  getting  his  plots  from  any  other 
source  but  his  own  brain,  it  was  to  him  Voltaire  said,  'Mt 
is  you,  then,  is  it,  who  never  borrows  from  any  one  ?"  "I 
am  none  the  richer  because  of  that,"  was  Sedaine's  reply. 

*  Nevertheless,  he  was  by  no  means  a  poor  writer,  and  he 
showed  his  skill  in  three  or  four  plays  in  which  he  earned 
out  by  instinct  what  Diderot  had  laid  down  as  a  theory  but 

!  was  himself  incapable  of  realising.  His  "  Philosophe  sans  Ic 
Savoir*'    was    precisely    the    middle^lass    drama    which  was 
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required  at  the  moment,  which  was  to  everybody's  taste, 
which  every  one  had  attempted,  and  no  one  had  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  producing.  <J^  ^^s  touching  without  being  ultra- 
sentimental,  realistic  without  being  vulgar,  and  elevated  in 
style  without  being  declamatory^)  But  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  it  was  easy  to  write  such  a  drama,  for  Sedaine  himself 
only  once  attained  to  this  high  degree  of  art  and  to  this 
measure  of  success.  Although  Sedaine  never  actually  borrowed 
from  his  predecessors,  his  delightful  comedy,  ^^La  Gageure 
imprivuc,"  is  to  a  certain  extent  based  upon  a  play  by  Scarron, 
who  had  taken  the  plot  from  Spain  ;  it  is  a  work  of  real  merit, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  Marivaux,  a  middle-class  comedy  less 
striking  but  more  natural  than  the  latter's  plays,  and  very 
delicately  and  ingeniously  constructed. 

A  large  number  of  comic  operas,  a  class  of  play  in  which 
Sedaine  excelled,  and  where  his  sensibility  showed  to  the  very 
greatest  advantage,  completed  his  literary  reputation,  which 
was  very  great  indeed.  The  most  famous  of  his  light  dramas 
are  "  Le  Diable  a  Quatre,"  "  On  ne  s'avise  jamais  de  tout "  (in 
which  Beaumarchais's  enemies  wanted  to  see  the  idea  of  '^  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville  "),  "  Rose  et  Colas,"  «  Le  Diserteur,"  and 
^'Richard  Coeur-de^Lion,"  which  was  immensely  successful, 
the  public  during  the  first  months  of  the  Revolution  insisting 
on  seeing  complimentary  allusions,  not  intended  by  the  author, 
to  Louis  XVL  Sedaine  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
figures  in  the  whole  of  our  literary  history. 

Voisenon  was  a  courtly  abb^,  of  whom  there  were  so  many 
from  the  time  when  Madame  de  Rambouillet  held  her  salon 
to  the  time  of  Madame  de  Beauharnais.  He  wrote  comedies, 
novels,  and  stories  which  are  of  little  value,  but  are  certainly 
his  best  work,  and  light  poetry,  in  which,  to  speak  mildly, 
there  are  sometimes  very  lively  passages.  Voltaire  liked  him 
very  much  ;  he  has  sometimes  shown  more  discrimination 
in  his  admiration. 

Joseph  Bernard,  called  Gentil- Bernard,  had  more  talent.  It 
only  required  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Anacreon  to  have 
called  Bernard  the  French  Anacreon,  but  yet  this  so-called 
Anacreon  wrote  verse  very  easily  and  had  a  happy  gift   of 
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expression.  He  wrote  "  L'Art  d'Aimer,"  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  taste  of  the  time,  is  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes 
than  a  didactic  poem  ;  it  shows,  howerer,  a  real  gift  for  narra- 
tion. To  this  must  be  added  some  operas  and  ballets,  epistles 
and  madrigals,  an  output  which  gave  him  one  of  the  great 
reputations  of  the  century.  Gentil-Bernard  is  now  only 
remembered  by  the  little  note  of  invitation  which  Voltaire 
wrote  to  him  on  behalf  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  : — 

"Au  nom  de  Pinde  et  de  Cithcre 
Gentil-Bernard  est  averti 
Que  I'art  d'aimer  soit  samedi 
Venir  diner  chez  Tart  de  plaire." 

Dorat  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  writers  \  he  was  more 
insipid,  but  more  fertile,  and  with  greater  pretensions  to 
serious  poetry.  He  attempted  lyrical  poetry,  didactic  poetry, 
and  tragedy,  and  succeeded  best  in  quatrains.  Some  of  his 
stories  are  still  readable  if  the  reader  will  make  an  effort, 
which  the  author  would  never  have  conceived  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  them. 

Bernis,  who  was  gaiety  personified  and  possessed  of  all 
worldly  attractions,  had  a  great  career,  as  is  well  known. 
The  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  won  him  the  position 
of  ambassador,  minister,  and  cardinal,  and  he  was  clever 
enough  to  keep  all  these  important  posts.  His  verses  are 
agreeable  and  lively,  his  prose,  which  may  be  judged  from 
his  correspondence  with  Voltaire,  is  excellent,  and  reveals 
the  true  human  being  under  the  dressed-up  worldling. 
Gracefulness  and  charm  sometimes  serve  to  conceal  the  frail 
foundation,  sometimes  to  hide  the  solid  one  ! 

The  Chevalier  Bouffiers,  though  not  the  equal  oi  Bernis, 
even  in  verse,  was  not  contemptible,  as  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries said.  He  was  the  amateur  artist  par  excellence;  2 
facile  poet,  an  agreeable  painter,  and  a  musician  who  could  be 
easily  understood.  He  was  a  regular  Frenchman  in  his 
capacity  to  do  a  little  of  everything,  but  nothing  supremely 
well.  He  possessed,  however,  the  qualities  that  charm  people, 
and  everybody  declared  him  charming.      This  repuution  he 
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enjoyed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  he  lived  as  long  as 
he  possibly  could,  not  dying  till  the  first  Restoration.  He  had 
seen  the  disappearance  of  an  entire  society,  which  he  well 
represented  in  his  attractive  frivolity  and  graceful  light- 
heartedness. 

In  Andri  Ch^nier  we  have  a  really  great  poet.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  French  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  and  from  his 
youth  had  shown  a  natural  taste  for  the  literature  of  ancient 
Greece,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  well  read.  To  him  is 
due  a  real  revival  of  poetic  feeling,  poetic  imagination,  and 
poetic  rhythm.  It  is  difficult  to  "classify"  him  in  any 
precise  manner,  and  this  is  natural  when  we  are  dealing  with 
a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but  had  attempted 
various  forms  of  literature  and  had  traversed  many  paths^ 
At  the  first  glance  Chinier  seems  to  be  not  only  a  pure 
classicist,  but  a  Ronsardist  even,  a  member  of  the  P16iade  of 
1550,  thinking  and  feeling  in  Hellenic  fashion,  finding  all 
his  inspiration  in  classical  Greek  poetry,  and  thus  bringing 
about  a  revival  of  French  poetry  in  archaic  style.  On 
this  ground  he  is  both  the  echo  and  the  most  glorious 
representative  of  a  Greek  renaissance  on  a  small  scale,  of  a 
fNco^IIsllcnism  which  sprang  up,  it^  must  not  be  forgotten, 
(with  considerable  force  just  before  the  Revolution.  It  was 
^e  period  when  Choiseul-Gouffier  produced  with  great 
success  his  "Voyage  pittoresque  en  Grece,"  and  the  Abbi 
Barth^lemy  his  excellent  "  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  en 
Grece."  Winckelmann's  admirable  work,  "  Histoire  de  I'Art 
dans  TAntiquiti,"  was  translated  into  French,  and  greatly 
influenced  men  in  the  direction  of  classical  art.  Chinier 
obeyed  both  his  own  natural  taste  and  the  secret  wishes  of  a 
party,  at  least  in  his  own  day,  in  giving  France  a  great 
humanist  and  Neo-Greek  poet  in  his  "  Idylles  "  : — 

"  Elle  a  ve^u  Myrto,  la  jeune  Tarentine ; 
Son  beau  corps  a  roule  sous  la  vague  marine.  .  .  ." 

It  is  in  this  style  that  he  wrote  the  beautiful  lines  which 
are  engraved  deep  in  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
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!  But  from  another  point  of  view  Chinier  was  entirely  the 
/child  of  his  age ;  he  had  all  its  tastes,  its  best  as  well  as  its 
jworst  taste,  and  the  man  who  wrote  the  "  Elegies  '*  was  in 
every  respect  the  product  of  1780.  These  poems  are  of  a 
voluptuous,  and  often  even  of  a  licentious,  character  ;  they  arc 
exceedingly  clever,  often  so  clever  that  they  can  hardly  be 
the  expression  of  true  feeling.  They  contain,  however,  some 
charming  lines,  and  a  poet  who  was  the  idol  of  the  select  and 
fashionable  society  frequented  by  Ch^nier  ought  not  to  be 
despised  by  ours. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  still  another 
Chinier,  a  philosophic  poet,  who,  of  all  the  Ch^niers,  was 
Iperhaps  the  greatest,  and  of   all  the    philosophic    poets  was 
I  not  the  least.     It  was  this  Chinier  who  wrote  a  French  "De 
natura  rerum,"  a  poem  on  the  harmony  of  all  created  things, 
.  inspired  in  its  youthful  audacity  by  reading  BufFon,  and  con> 
taining  a  great  many  lines  of  incomparable  breadth,  vigour, 
and   beauty.      Lastly,  Ch^nier  was,  above  everything  else,  a 
^reat  lyrical  poet.     His  ode  on  the  "Jeu  de  Paume,"  although 
displaying  some  of  the  faults  of  the  lyrics  of  the  age,  contains 
some  verses  written  in  a  very  elevated  and  noble  style.     His 
"  lambes,"  which  he  wrote  in  prison  at  the  time  when,  wait- 
ing for  death,  he  murmured  the  exquisite  elegy  of  the  "  Jcune 
Captive,"  possess  an  ardour  and  a  passion  combined  with  a 
^restrained  force  and  a  concentrated  energy  which  place  them 
lin  the  very  first  ranic,  not  only  of  the  noblest  satiric  poetry, 
but  of  the  most  sublime  lyric  poetry  of  all  time. 

Chinier,  who  died  far  too  young  for  his  own  glory,  and 
for  the  poetical  glory  of  France,  was  one  of  our  greatest 
poets  ;  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that,  had  he  had  time  to 
display  all  his  genius  and  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth,  he 
would  have  been  the  greatest  poet  in  all  French  literature.; 
To  understand  Chinier,  and  to  explain  the  many  and  varied 
aspects  of  his  work,  we  must  consider  how  he  was  influenced 
by  his  age.  He  belonged  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
"  Elegies  "  are  the  product  of  that  period  ;  he  was  a  member 
of  a  small  society  infatuated  with  the  ancient  world  and 
Greek  poetry,  hence  his  "Idyiles"j  he  was  interested  in  the 
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world  of  philosophy,  as  a  dilettante,  it  is  true,  but  a  dilettante  \ 
of  passionate  feeling,  and  so  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  universe.  ' 
Then  the  Revolution  burst  forth  ;  he  welcomed  it  with  joy, 
but  vehemently  combated  its  excesses,  and  he  expresses  his 
feelings  in  his  "  Odes "  and  "  lambes."  He  was  one  of  the 
poets  possessed  of  a  very  rich  foundation  of  originality,  enriched 
and  renewed  by  all  the  circumstances  of  their  life.  This  is 
perhaps  a  satisfactory  definition  of  a  great  poet,  and  certainly 
of  a  great  modern  poet. 
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CHAPTER  X 

LITERATURE   OF    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    EPOCH 

JThe  revolutionary  perigd  was  not  the  finest  period  of  our 
literature,  as  is  easily  to  be  understood,  for  people's  attention 
was^jiatiirally  diverted  during  this  time  jto  jothcr  matters 
rather  than  to  literature.  And  although,  on  account  of  the 
multiplicit)rTnd  importance  of  the  events,  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  seems  immense,  yet  after  all  it  was  only  twelve 
years,  and  a  literature  cannot  be  rejuvenated  in  twelve  years. 
From  1789  to  1800  there  were  several  notable  poets,  several 
great  orators,  a  dramatic  literature  worthy  of  some  attention, 
and  a  philosophic  literature  which  ought  to  be  studied. 

Andr6  Chinier's  brother,  Marie-Joseph  Chinier,  belongs 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  for  he  survived  his  brother— 
a  mistake,  perhaps,  certainly  a  misfortune.  He  was  above  all 
a  tragic  poet,  and  produced  a  drama,  "  Edgar  ou  le  Page  sup- 
posi  " — "  The  work,"  says  La  Harpe,  **  of  a  young  man  who 
despises  Voltaire  and  Racine,  and  who  has  his  reasons  for  doing 
so."  Then  he  wrote  "  Azdmire,"  which  was  hissed,  and 
^^  Charles  IX.,"  which  had  an  enormous  success. 

This  was  in  1789.  The  horror  of  royalty  which  this 
piece  breathed,  or  which  it  could  inspire,  was  very  much  in 
his  favour  : — 

" '  It  has  certainly  some  merit,'  said  Beaumarchais  :  *  in  some 
scenes  it  is  of  terrible  and  heartrending  force,  although  it  flags  in 
others  and  has  but  little  action,  but  in  questioning  myself  (sic)  as  to 
its  morality,  I  find  it  more  than  doijibtful.  Just  at  this  moment  of 
unbridled  license,  when  people  have  much  less  need  of  being 
excited  than  controlled,  it  seems  dangerous  to  me  to  represent 
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such   barbarous   excesses,  no   matter   which    party  is   guilty  of 
them.' " 

Chinier  continued  his  work  with  "Henry  VIII.,"  "  Galas,'* 
"F^nelon,"  in  which  the  great  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  is 
rather  too  much  represented  as  a  romantic  revolutionist  after 
the  style  of  Rousseau,  and  finally  with  "  Timoldon,"  which  did 
not  meet  with  much  approval.  Marie- Toseph  is  the  author_of 
nearly  all  the  official  ^snnppt  rS  thg  ^pynlnfinnary  *>pf>rii.  Among 
them  is>  Qx^^oi  -UteHuryiJCQrthr— indeed,  of  great  literary  worth 
— ^namely,  the  "  Chant  du  Djpart.**  Later  on,  when  he  was 
accused  of  having  furthered  rather  than  hindered  his  brother's 
death,  Marie^Joseph  Ch6nier  defended  himself  in  a  truly 
eloquent  manner  in  his  poem,  "Epitre  a  la  Calomnie"  : — 

"  Helas  !  pour  arracher  la  victime  aux  supplices 
De  mes  pleurs  chaque  jour  fatiguant  vos  complices, 
J'ai  courbe  devant  eux  mon  front  humilie, 
Mais  ils  vous  ressemblaient :  lis  etaient  sans  pitie." 

He  possessed  very  great  talent.  "  He  was/'  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  ^^  a  man  of  intellect  and  imagmation,  but  so 
dominated  by  his  vanity  that  he  marvelled  at  himself  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  improve  himself,"  a  remark  applicable  to 
Marie-Joseph  Ch^nier,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  very  general 
nature. 

At  this  epoch,  Ecouchard  Le  Brun  also  stands  out  pro- 
minently ;  he  had  been  given,  perhaps  ironically,  the  nickname 
of  Lebrun-Pindare,  which  nickname  he  kept  for  a  long  time 
and  tried  to  justify. 

He  had  more  inspiration  than  Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau,  but 
as  little  feeling  as  he  for  fine  poetry,  and  he  was  not  equal 
in  talent  to  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan.  His  ode  on  the 
"  Vaisseau  le  Venguer  "  contains  two  or  three  stanzas  which 
are  fairly  vigorous,  and  his  ode,  "  Exegi  monumentum,"  shows 
considerable  breadth  of  thought.  His  ode  on  the  "  Environs 
de  Paris  "  was  celebrated  in  his  own  age  because  it'Consecrated 
the  triumph  of  the  learnedly  enigmatic  periphrase.  It  is  there 
that  you  can  read  the  stanza  which  has  remained  famous  as  a 
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miracle  of  bad  taste  after  having  been  famous  as  a  mirade  of 
poetic  beauty.  We  give  it  with  the  necessary  explanations  in 
brackets  : — 

"  La  colline  qui  vers  le  pole 
Borne  nos  fertilcs  marais  (Montmartre) 
Occupe  les  enfants  d'Eole 
A  broyer  les  dons  de  Ceres  (moulins  a  vents) ; 
Vanves,  qui  cherit  Galatee  (bergere) 
Fait  du  lait  d'lo,  d'Amalthee  (vaches) 
Epaissir  le  flot  ecumeux  (fromages) 
Et  Sevres,  de  sa  molle  argile  (kaolin) 
Fagonne  I'albatre  fragile  (porcelaine) 
Ou  Moka  nous  verse  ses  feux  (cafe)." 

He  was  not  lacking  in  wit,  and  even  for  this  kind  of  thing 
wit  is  required.  He  excelled  in  epigram.  Racine,  Jcan- 
Baptiste  Rousseau,  and  Le  Brun  are  the  kings  of  French 
epigram,  which  caused  Geruzez  to  say  that  lyric  poets  are 
generally  good  epigrammatists,  a  rather  fallacious  assertion,  to 
which  he  added  wittily  :  "  The  arrow  also  has  wings."  A 
good  number  of  Le  B run's  epigrams  have  been  preserved  :— 

**  Cloe,  belle  et  poete,  a  deux  petits  travers  : 
Elle  fait  son  visage  et  ne  fait  pas  ses  vers." 

Here  is  another  which  is  always  appropriate  : — 

"  '  On  vient  de  me  voler ' — Je  plains  votre  malheur. 
'  Tous  mes  vers  manuscrits  ! '    Que  je  plains  le  voleur  ! " 

And  another,  on  Collin  d*Harleville  : — 

"J'aime  a  voir  Colin  d'Harleville, 
De  Regnard  emule  charmant, 
Attraper  dans  son  vers  facile 
L'esprit,  la  grace  et  Tenjoument. 
Mais  sur  les  pentes  d'Aonie 
Colin  d'Harleville  au  hasard 
Voulant  attraper  le  genie, 
Me  semble  un  peu  Colin-Maillard." 
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Or  on  Andrieux,  the  story-teller  in  verse  : — 

''  Dans  ces  contes  pleins  de  bons  mots 
Que  le  bon  Andrieux  dispose. 
La  rime  vient  mal  a  propos 
Gater  le  charme  de  la  prose." 

And  as  "  madrigals  are  the  spouses  of  epigrams,**  Le  Brun, 
who  had  become  almost  blind,  remarked  to  a  lady  whom  he 
was  taking  home,  or  rather  who  was  taking    him  home  : — 

"  Las  !  J'y  vols  peu.    L'amour  qui  n'y  volt  guere 
Veut  me  guider.    Dans  ce  peril  commun, 
Conduisez-moi,  bel  ange  de  lumiere.  ^ 

Vous  conduirez  deux  aveugles  pour  un." 

He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect  and  very  despicable 
character,  and  an  extellent  writer  of  verse.  Ducis  was  just 
the  opposite  in  character  and  talent.  He  was  a  stoic,  one  of 
Corneille's  heroes  without  the  dramatic  element,  a  most 
virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  simple  man.  His 
letters  to  his  friends  give  a  complete  picture  of  him  and  make 
you  love  and  revere  him.  He  replied  to  Bonaparte,  who 
desired  to  make  him  a  senator,  ^^  I  am  a  Catholic,  a  republican 
poet,  and  a  hermit ;  all  this  agrees  badly  with  holding  office." 
Disdaining  and  dreading  honours  which  were  offered  to  him, 
he  grew  old  in  the  solitude  which  he  loved  and  in  the  simple 
life  which  he  considered  happiness  : — 

"  I  am  nothing  more,"  he  said,  "  than  an  old  ruin  covered  with  a 
little  moss  and  some  small  flowers  which  hide  the  ravages  of  time. 
My  soul,  formerly  so  keen  for  impressions,  now  shuns  them  from 
weakness.  I  shelter  from  the  wind  the  httle  sanctuary  lamp  which 
still  gives  me  light." 

And  he  wrote  to  Bernadin  de  Saint-Pierre  : — 

"  I  am  alone  in  my  room,  the  rain  is  falling,  the  wind  is  howling, 
the  sky  is  heavy  ;  but  I  am  calm  in  my  den,  like  a  bear  who  philo- 
sophises in  the  hollows  of  a  mountain.  And  you,  my  friend,  you 
are  gazing  at  your  little  child's  cradle.  Providence  watches  visibly 
over  cradles." 
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With  some  bitterness  he  wrote  :  ^^  Our  happiness  is  nothing 
but  unhappiness  with  more  or  less  of  consobition."  But  he 
had  what  could  console  him,  if  it  be  true  as  Montesquieu  says, 
that  "le  m^rite  console  de  tout,"  for  he  had  great  merit 
Born  in  1733,  he  did  not  hurry  to  begin  his  literary 
career.  At  the  age  of  about  forty  he  wrote  for  the  stage 
tragedies  imitated  from  the  Greek,  or  more  often  from 
Shakespeare  ;  these  were  "  CEdipe  a  Colone,"  "  Hamlet," 
"Romte  et  Juliette,"  "LeRoiLear,"  "Macbeth,"  "Jean 
Sans  Terre,"  "Othello,"  "Abufer."  They  were  very  re- 
markable  for  knowledge  of  stagecraft,  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes  and  the  vigour  of  the  dialogue.  He  did  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  acclimatising  Shakespeare  to  France. 
"  I  have  to  do  with  a  nation  which  demands  careful  handling, 
if  you  are  to  lead  it  along  the  blood-stained  paths  of  terror." 
And,  indeed,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  translate  Shakespeare  in  periphrastic  style  ;  to  say, 
for  instance,  instead  of :  "  Si  Lear  vient  te  demander  un  asilc 
et  un  lit,  refuse  "  : — 

"Si  Lear,  par  ses  pleurs,  sous  cette  froide  voute, 
Vient  implorer,  la  nuit,  tremblant,  perclus  d'effroi, 
La  grace  d'y  fouler  ces  roseaux  pres  de  toi, 
Sois  sourd  a  sa  priere.  ..." 

But  still  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  French  public  in 
accustoming  it  by  degrees  to  those  beauties  of  Shakespeare 
which  it  was  able  to  appreciate.  He  prepared  in  this  way  a 
literary  revival,  the  extent  of  which  he  was  very  far  from 
foreseeing,  which  none  the  less  proceeds  in  great  measure  from 
him.  A  humourist  of  the  nineteenth  century  said  :  "  Ducis 
has  caused  quite  a  revolution  without  knowing  it,  as  it  happens 
sometimes  with  the  Garde  Nationale." 

We  are  already  well  acquainted  with  Collin  d*Harleville 
from  one  of  Le  Brun's  epigrams — "  Wit,  grace,  and  sprightli- 
ness  "  are  indeed  the  chief  qualities  of  Collin's  dramatic  works, 
to  which  must  be  added  good  nature  and  some  tenderness. 
He  was  a  very  good  pupil  of  Sedaine.  "  L'lnconstant," 
"  L'Optimiste,"  "  Le  Vieux  Cilibataire  "  especially,  are  pUys 
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which  perhaps  would  not  nowadays  be  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  but  which  are  pleasant  reading. 

Fabre  d'Eglantine,  who  accompanied  Danton  to  the 
scaiFold,  has  hardly  anything  but  that  in  common  with  Andri 
Ch^nier.  He  was  an  actor  who,  like  almost  all  actors — 
owing  to  having  played  in  other  people's  plays — wished  to  play 
in  some  of  his  own.  He  was  called  d'Eglantine  because  he 
had  gained  an  Eglantine  in  the  "  Jeux  floraux"  at  Toulouse. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  comedies  without  much  success, 
but  approached  fame  in  his  "  Philinte,  suite  du  Misan- 
thrope." Fabre  d'Eglantine,  in  this  play,  proved  above  every- 
thing else  that  he  had  read  the  "  Lettre  a  d'Alembert "  and 
that  he  had  not  understood  the  ^^  Misanthrope  "  ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  his  play  being  well  written  and  fairly 
interesting.  Another  Fabre — Fabre  d'Olivet — was  a  foolish 
person  who  attained  a  certain  success  by  dramatising  in  verse 
the  events  of  the  Revolution.  In  1790  and  in  1794  "Le 
Quatorze  Juillet  "  and  **  Toulon  soumis  "  were  received  with 
acclamation.  Later  on,  Fabre  d'Olivet  became  a  philosopher, 
a  sociologist,  and  something  of  a  prophet.  He  died  rather  too 
soon  to  become  a  follower  of  Saint-Simon. 

Pix^r&ourt,  who  is  too  much  regarded  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  explains  many 
things.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  domestic  drama  of  La 
Chauss^e,  Diderot,  Sedaine,  Beaumarchais,  did  not  suffer 
any  interruption  in  its  development.  It  was  continued  by 
Pix6r6court  and  his  school,  if  the  expression  is  permissible, 
from  1798  until  1840,  and  by  others  up  till  our  own  time. 
Pixdricourt  began  with  a  great  success,  "  Victor,  ou  I'Enfant 
de  la  Foret,"  which  is  the  very  type  of  the  modern  melodrama  ; 
he  continued  with  "Ccelina,  ou  TEnfant  du  Mystere,"  and 
more  than  a  hundred  plays,  all  of  which  were  the  delight  of 
the  emotional  public.  He  died  as  our  contemporary,  after  a 
dramatic  career  of  more  than  fifty  years. 

But  the  great  man  of  the  drama  at  that  time  was  Beau- 
marchais, as  may  well  be  imagined.  A  man  of  business,  a  man 
of  pleasure,  a  man  of  action,  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of  wit,  a 
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dramatic  writer  and  a  man  of  genius  in  his  way,  very  doubtful 
as  to  character,  and   even  as  to  honesty,  he  began  with  the 
drama,  went  on   with  comedy,   and  ended  with  the  drama. 
He  wrote  in  the  first  instance  "  Eugdnie,"  a  somewhat  auto- 
biographic drama  which  pleased  Goethe  sufficiently  to  make 
him    transfer    it   to   the   German    stage    under  the  title  ot 
''  Clavigo,"  then  "  Les  Deux  Amis,"  then  the  charming  and 
(  immortal  "  Barbier  de  Seville,"  then  "  Le  Manage  de  Figaro," 
I  greatly  inferior  in  our  opinion,  but  which   has  had  quite  as 
\  great  and  as  lasting  a  success.     Later  he  wrote    "  Tarare," 
an  insipid  comic  opera,  then  "La   Mere  coupable,"  in  which 
everything  except  Figaro,  who  reappears  in  it,  is  uninteresting. 
He  had  an  incomparable  dramatic  imagination,  a  fertility  in 
the  invention  of  incidents  which  made  him,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  founder  and  head  of  a  school.     His  wit  was  so  great  as 
to  inspire  fear.     He  brought  it  into  everything,  or,  rather,  it 
was  there,  in  everything  to  which  he   put  his  hand,  in  spite 
of  himself.     It  was  in  all  his  plays,  except  when  in  opposition 
to  his  own  genius  he  tried  to  be  pathetic,  or  contrary  to  his 
temperament  to  be    serious,    or    against  his   inclinations    to 
be    moral.      This    wit    finds  a  place  in   his  prefaces,  whic^ 
were  even   more    amusing   than  his    plays ;    in   his    journal- 
istic polemics,  and  in  the  wonderful  "  Memoires "  which  he 
wrote  in  the  course  of  his  lawsuits.     "  This  man   is  a  flint," 
they  said  ;  "  the  more  you  strike  him,  the  more  sparks  he  will 
emit."     It  was  not  even  necessary  to  strike  him  ;  all  he  wanted 
was   to  strike  others.     Voltaire  was  jealous  of  him  and  yet 
delighted  in  him. 

*'  What  a  man  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of  the  "  Memoires," 
"  he  combines  everything,  fun,  seriousness,  common  sense,  cheerful- 
ness, strength,  pathos,  every  kind  of  eloquence,  without  having 
to  search  for  any  of  them.  Don't  tell  me  that  this  man  has  poisoned 
his  three  wives.     He  is  too  amiable  for  that." 

There  are  in  Beaumarchais  rare  traces  of  feeling,  which 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  understand  the  whole  man.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  When  he  was  attacked  on 
account  of  a  title  or  mark  of  nobility  which  he  adopted,  he 
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contented  himself  with  being  witty,  as  usual :  "  My  nobility  is 
my  own  ;  I  hold  the  receipt  for  it."  But  on  being  attacked 
with  regard  to  his  father,  he  answered  : — 

"  I  admit  with  sorrow  that  nothing  can  remove  the  reproach  that  you 
make  me  of  being  my  father's  son.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  say  any  more, 
for  I  feel  that  he  is  standing  behind  me,  looking  at  what  I  write, 
and  he  laughs  and  kisses  me.  You  who  find  fault  with  my  father 
have  no  idea  of  his  generous  heart.  Indeed,  apart  from  his  being  a 
watchmaker,  there  is  not  any  one  for  whom  I  would  exchange  him." 

f  ItJs  well  known  that  the  period  of  thr  RnH"*'''ir"  "n«i  ^*3 
^  epoch^  noted  for  its  _  eloay  enc^.  Mirabeau,  Barnave,  Dan  ton, 
^  Vergniaud,  are  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  French 
eloquence.  The  most  powerful  orator  was  Mirabeau ;  the 
most  fluent  and  really  spontaneous  was  Barnave  ;  the  most 
passionate  and  truly  popular  orator  was  Danton  ;  the  most 
literary,  lyrical,  and  poetic,  Vergniaud. 

A  multitude  of  others,  at  this  time  when  speech  was  sovereign 
and  homicidal,  made  known  to  the  whole  of  Europe  a  charac- 
teristic of  French  genius  which  had  always  existed,  but  which 
before  the  Revolution  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing and  displaying  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Philoso- 
phers, moralists,  and  political  writers  were  still  numerous  during 
this  period  of  our  history.  Necker,  in  his  "  Eloge  de  Colbert," 
in  "  L'Importance  des  Opinions  religieuses,"  in  a  "  Fragment 
sur  la  Soci^ti  fran^aise,'*  in  a  treatise  on  the  "  Bonheur  des 
Sots,'*  sometimes  showed  depth,  rather  too  often  perhaps  elo- 
quence, more  than  once  wit,  and  also  his  right  to  be  Madame 
de  Stael's  father.  It  will  always  be  true  that  "  the  charac- 
teristic of  stupidity  is  to  mistake  the  limits  of  its  own  view  for 
the  boundaries  of  the  possible,"  and  for  ever  true,  too,  that  in 
order  to  taste  the  happiness  of  being  stupid  you  must  be  so 
thoroughly,  because  the  "  half  foolish,  the  foolish  who  have  a 
dim  idea  that  they  are  foolish,  are  as  unhappy  as  the  utter  fools 
arc  blissful."  And  is  not  this  a  noble  thought,  which  even 
Pascal  would  not  have  despised  ? — 

"There  is  some  magnificent  secret  concealed  behind  this  superb 
proscenium  which  the  drama  of  the  world  gives  utterance  to.    We 
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will  never  believe  that  our  imagination  only  outsoars  the  limits  of 
time  to  furnish  us  with  a  simple  plaything.  //  is  not  worth  while 
deceiving  us,  if  we  have  but  an  ephemeral  existence." 


Chamfort  and  Rivarol  are  not  exactly  philosophers,  but  they 
are  what  is  usually  termed  moralists,  that  is  to  say,  people  who 
speak  badly  of  humanity,  for  it  is  suiBcient  to  abuse  men  to  give 
the  impression  of  knowing  them.  Moreover,  both  were  very 
witty  and  both  were  almost  great  writers.  Nicolas,  called 
Chamfort,  was  very  well  received  in  the  salons  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  much  sought  after  for  the  charm  both 
of  his  wit  and  of  his  person.  He  became  known  by  some  plays 
which  in  our  eyes  are  neither  good  nor  bad  :  ^^  Mustapha  et 
Z^ngir,"  a  tragedy,  "  La  Jeune  Indienne,"  a  comedy,  "  Lc 
Marchand  de  Smyrne,"  a  kind  of  morality  play. 

Handsomely  pensioned  by  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
and  others,  he  sided  ardently  with  the  revolutionists,  detesting 
the  ancient  order  of  society  with  all  the  fury  of  humiliation 
which  benefactions  cause  in  the  heart  of  a  beggar.  He 
became  Mirabeau's  assiduous  and  very  useful  and  very  brilliant 
assistant.  When  Mirabeau  mounted  the  platform,  it  was  often 
after  a  conversation  with  Chamfort.  Mirabeau's  sentence, 
"You  see  from  here  the  window  from  which  Charles  IX.  shot 
at  the  Huguenots,"  is  Chamfort's  (if  it  is  not,  as  others  will 
have  it,  Volney's).  Barnave  spoke  with  a  marvellous  flow  of 
words.  "  Readiness  of  speech  is  a  beautiful  thing,"  said  Cham- 
fort to  Mirabeau,  "provided  you  never  use  it."  Mirabeau 
from  the  platform  said,  "  Gentlemen,  for  a  long  time  I  have 
been  telling  myself  that  readiness  of  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gifts  of  nature,  provided  one  never  makes  use  of  it.*' 
Being  persecuted  by  the  Jacobins,  Chamfort  attempted 
suicide,  after  which  he  only  lingered  on  for  a  few  miserable 
months. 

A  selection  of  his  sayings,  maxims,  and  anecdotes,  which 
was  only  published  in  1803,  is  his  best  work.  There  are 
marvellous  things  in  it :  "  Celebrity  :  the  advantage  of  being 
known  by  those  whom  you  do  not  know,"  "  The  worst  m&- 
alliance  is  that  of  hearts,"  "  Public  opinion  governs  the  worid 
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because  folly  governs  fools,"  "  Women  arc  never  good  :  they  are 
always  more  than  that,"  ^^Is  it  quite  certain  that  a  man  of 
perfectly  sound  judgment  and  perfectly  correct  moral  sense 
could  ever  live  with  anybody  ? " 

It  is  Chamfort  who  translated  the  formula,  ^'Liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  or  death,"  by  "  Be  my  brother,  or  I'll  kill 
you."  This  follower  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  from  whom  Scho- 
penhauer borrowed  a  good  deal  without  saying  anything  about 
it,  this  thorough  pessimist,  surprised,  amazed,  and  saddened  his 
contemporaries.  "Whenever  I  had  a  conversation  with 
Chamfort  in  the  morning,  I  was  saddened  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,"  said  Madame  Helvitius,  and  yet  she  could  not  get  on 
without  him.  "  There  are  sallies  which  make  you  laugh  and 
think  at  the  same  time — a  very  rare  occurrence,"  said  Madame 
Roland.  "  I  rub  my  head  against  that  head,  the  most  electric 
that  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Mirabeau.  Si^yes  had  rubbed 
himself  against  it,  with  as  much,  aye,  with  even  more  profit 
than  Mirabeau.  One  day  Chamfort  came  to  see  the  Comte  de 
Lauragais : — 

" '  I  have  just  composed  a  work.'  '  Oh  I  a  book  V  '  No,  not  a  book,  I 
am  not  so  foolish,  but  the  title  of  a  book,  and  the  title  is  everything. 
I  have  given  it  to  Sieyes.  He  can  say  what  he  will;  people  will 
remember  nothing;  but  the  title.'" 

There  is  nothing  truer  than  this.  It  was  :  "  Qu'est  ce  que  le 
Tiers-etat  ?  Rien.  Que  doit-il  etre  ?  Tout."  Anyone  might 
have  written  the  work,  Chamfort  alone  could  have  found  the 
title,  and  nothing  but  the  title  was  remembered. 

Rivarol,  as  brilliant  as  Chamfort,  but  more  superficial,  is 
known  by  his  "Discours  sur  TUniversaliti  de  la  Langue 
fran^aise,"  which  gained  a  prize  at  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  by 
his  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  fran9aise,"  of  which  the 
"Discours  priliminaire,"  with  its  philosophic  pretensions,  is 
somewhat  tedious,  but  which  has  nevertheless  some  good  points, 
and  by  his  contributions  to  the  reactionary  papers  of  the  time, 
"Journal  politique  et  national,"  " Actes  des  Apdtres,"  &c.  His 
words  were  quoted  in  the  salons ;  people  cited  :  ^'  Formerly 
kings  wore  their  crowns  on  their  heads,  now  they  have  fallen 
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over  their  eyes,"  "The crowd  never  believes  it  possesses  liberty 
unless  it  attacks  the  liberty  of  others."  He  was  accused,  like 
everyone  who  was  concerned  in  politics,  of  being  bribed:  "I 
may  be  bought,  but  I  am  not  yet  paid  for."  Hating  Marie- 
Joseph  Chinier,  and  being  hated  by  him,  he  called  him  "  the 
brother  of  Abel  Chinier."  In  addition  to  his  witty  sayings 
he  knew  how  to  write  the  pleasant,  graceful  poetry  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  couplet  in  honour  of  a  pretty  though 
ignorant  woman  is  well-known  : — 

"Ayez  toujours  pour  moi  du  gout  comme  un  bon  fruit, 
£t  de  I'esprit  comme  une  rose." 

Madame  Roland  must  at  least  be  reckoned  among  the  moralists 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch.  She  was  a  devoted  pupil  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau.  Born  of  lower  middle  class  Paris  parent- 
age, she  married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Roland  de  la  Platiere, 
an  inspector  of  commerce  at  Amiens.  When  Roland  took  to 
politics  she  was  his  collaborator,  if  it  is  not  more  accurate  to 
say  he  became  her  collaborator.  She  directed,  perhaps  to  their 
ruin,  the  party  of  the  Girondins,  and  perished,  as  is  known, 
with  it.  From  her  pen  we  have  some  "  Mimoires  "  of  her  life 
and  a  "  Correspondance  "  which  is  extremely  important.  The 
"  Mimoires,"  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of  declamation,  but 
of  a  fairly  keen  psychological  penetration,  reminds  us  of  what 
is  worst  in  "  La  Nouvelle  HiloJse  "  and  of  what  is  best  in 
Madame  de  Stael.  The  correspondence  with  the  Sisters 
Canuet  and  that  with  Bancal  des  Issarts  are  of  the  greatest 
interest.  They  give  a  picture,  painted  in  broad  daylight,  of 
the  Revolution  from  the  very  beginning.  Hopes,  disappoint- 
ments, enthusiasms,  wrath,  mingled  with  abuse  and  prayer, 
audacity  combined  with  disillusions  and  bitterness,  pictures  of 
an  age  and  of  a  soul — there  is  nothing  more  dramatic,  nothing 
that,  without  art,  comes  so  near  to  true  art.  The  "  Lettrcs  a 
Buzot"  reveal  admirable  lyric  eloquence.  They  were  written 
while  Madame  Roland  was  in  prison,  awaiting  death.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  unknown,  but  when  discovered,  they  at 
last  revealed  which  of  the  Girondins  it  was  for  whom  Madame 
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Roland  had  a  passion  as  ardent  as  it  was  pure.  Her  will,  if  it 
can  be  called  so,  her  farewell  to  life,  against  which  nothing  can 
be  said,  except  that  it  was  written  down  at  all  (because  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  certain  modesty  in  the  presence  of  death  that 
ought  not  to  allow  such  things  to  be  written),  is,  apart  from 
this  stricture,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  simplicity. 

"  Adieu,  men  enfant,  men  epouse,  ma  bonne,  mes  amis ;  adieu, 
soleil,  dont  les  rayons  brillants  portaient  la  serenite  dans  men  ame 
comme  sMls  la  rappelaient  dans  les  cieux  ;  adieu,  campagne  solitaire, 
dont  le  spectacle  m'a  si  souvent  emue,  et  vous,  rustiques  habitants 
de  Thezee,  qui  benissiez  ma  presence,  dont  j'essuyais  les  sueurs, 
adoucissais  la  misere  et  soignais  les  maladies,  adieu  !  Adieu ! 
cabinets  paisibles  ou  j'ai  nourri  mon  esprit  de  la  verite,  captive  mon 
imagination  par  I'etude  et  appris,  dans  le  silence  de  la  meditation, 
a  commander  a  mes  sens  et  a  mepriser  la  vanite." 

In  spite  of  political  mistakes,  which  were  only  such  as  every 
politician  has  made,  in  spite  of  fantastic  tendencies,  which, 
after  all,  were  only  due  to  the  feelings  of  a  noble  heart, 
Madame  Roland  remains  one  of  the  finest  characters  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Philosophy  in  its  restricted  sense  was  represented  at  this  time 
by  the  disciples  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Condillac,  namely, 
Volney,  Dupuis,  and  some  others.  Dupuis  explained  the 
origin  of  all  religions  as  due  to  mankind's  first  ideas  on 
astronomy  and  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  the  forces  of 
the  earth.  He  had  an  intellect  which  was  inventive,  original, 
narrow,  and  fairly  interesting.  Volney  was  a  better  writer, 
although  declamatory  in  his  style  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  travel, 
natural  history,  and  an ti -religious  philosophy.  In  his  "Voyage 
en  Egypte  et  en  Syrie,"  in  his  "Le9ons  d'Histoire,"  and 
especially  in  his  "Ruines,"  he  professed  a  very  hollow 
philosophy,  was  a  positivist  without  that  which  later  on  made 
the  solidity  of  the  positivist  doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  without  a 
strong  scientific  basis,  and  only  remarkable  for  the  constant 
expression  of  fury  with  regard  to  any  religious  sentiment.  In 
his  **  Ruines,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "  there  is  among  them  a 
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certain  magnificent  grandeur,  but  it  is  dull,  wearisome, 
pompous,  monotonous,  and  heavy."  Volney  is  hardly  ever 
read  nowadays,  except  from  curiosity.  Some  truly  beautiful 
passages  of  the  '*  Ruines,"  however,  are  worth  snatching  from 
oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

A  CENTURY  which  produced  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
and  BuiFon  is  a  great  age  in  the  history  of  humanity.  How- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  after 
having  been  at  first  too  much  maligned,  then  too  much  lauded, 
then,  in  our  day,  at  the  same  time  attacked  in  the  most  lively 
fashion  and  defended  in  the  most  clumsy,  it  will  probably  grow 
dim  by  the  side  of  the  two  finest  literary  centuries  that  France 
has  ever  witnessed — the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth.   Two 


very  great  fhin]njrrc  nlmor>t  rntirrly  laclrinE  in  the  eig.hteenth 

century-^Tuiosophy,  although  the  age  thought   it   possessed 

this,  and'  poetry.     There  is  not  a  single  philosopher  to  stand 

against  Descartes,  Pascal,  and  Malebranche,  or  even  to  place 

by  the  side  of  them.     There  is  not  a  single  poet  to  equal 

Malherbe,  or  to  come  anywhere  near  Corneille  and  Racine. 

It  almost  completely  allowed  tragic  literature  to  collapse  ;  it 

sustained  comic  literature  fairly  well,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 

with  Moliere,  and  at  its  best  is  only  on  a  level  with  Regnard.    ^ 

\       Where  it  maintains  its  superiority,  irt  no  small  measure,  is 

[in  history,  romance,  tales,  novels,  and  in  every  form  of  narra- 

jtive,  and  also  in  science  and  the  art  of  presenting  it  in   a 

!l  literary  manner,  as  well  as  in  political,  economic,  and  socio- 

I  logical  essays  and  dissertations^  Much  less  artistic  and  more 

^invcntive^  tTie  eighteenth  century  invented  new  things  :  history 

^    — it  may  almost  be  said — sociology,  political   economy,  and 

natural  history ;  whereas  the  seventeenth  century,  speaking  in 

general   terms,  gave   their   finished   shape   to   things  already 
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invented  earlier.  This  testifies  to  an  extreme  activity  of  mind 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Owing  to  this  mental  activity  it 
was  infinitely  interested  in  everything  that  can  be  discussed- 
polemics,  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  passions.  Hence,  ^g^in>  w^^ 
in  its  narrowest  sense,  for  peaceful  purposes  or  for  attack, 
graceful   or   satirical,    was  carried    as    far  as   our   race  could 

^possibly  carry  it,  that  is,  beyond  all  limits  known  until  then. 
This  is  indeed  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  distribution  of 
intellectual  gifts.  From  these  shortcomings  and  imperfections 
have  resulted  the  very  contradictory  judgments  which  have 
been  passed  on  this  remarkable  century.  The  purely  literary 
artists  are  not  far  from  denying  that  there  is  anything  at  all 
noteworthy,  and  demand  what  there  is  that  is  admirable. 
Men  who  are  fond  of  ideas,  even  when  their  own  are  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  those  which  reigned  at  that  time,  consider 
rthat  there  is  not,  together  with  the  sixteenth  century,  any 
greater  epoch  in  our  intellectual  history,  and  that  all  the 
intellectual  movements  which  have  taken  place  since  then  may 
be  traced  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  century  must,  in  truth,  be  regarded  from  diflFercnt 
points  of  view,  and  not  merely  as  either  a  period  of  absolute 
decadence  or  one  in  which  the  human  mind  soared  to  the 
loftiest  heights.  It  was  a  very  original  century,  which  had  the 
merit  of  not  being  like  any  other  century  ;  it  valiantly  risked 
making  mistakes,  a  thing  deserving  of  gratitude  in  a  man,  a 
generation,  or  an  epoch,  and  although  from  the  strictly  literary 
point  of  view  it  was  less  highly  gifted  than  its  predecessor  or 
its  successor,  it  was  extremely  intellectual. 

Yet  when  all  has  been  said  about  its  literature  the  eighteenth 

^  century  generally  receives  praise ^or .  Wame  as  h^vin^  produced 
the  French  Revolution,  since'  weT)eIieve  thatthe  economic 
causes  are  a  hundred  times  more  important  than  the  influence 
of  ideas  in  all  revolutions,  and  especially  in  all  modern  revo- 
lutions. The  eighteenth  century,  however,  certainly  produced 
the  systems,  the  opinions,  and  even  the  political,  moral,  re- 
ligious or  irreligious  sentiments  which  have  stirred  us  in  a 
thousand  ways  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  opened  the 
way  for  many  discussions  and  considerations  of  all  kinds,  for 
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problems,  theses,  ideas,  and  idle  talk.  It  was  a  seeker,  an 
initiator,  an  awakener,  an  enthusiast,  possessed  of  the  most 
passionate  desire  to  know.  That  is  a  very  great  deal  :  it  is 
what  man  is — much  more  that  than  a  poet  or  an  artist.  And 
the  reason  why  mankind  has  always  had  such  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  eighteenth  century  is  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  very 
much  like  mankind. 
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PART  VII 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURT 

CHAPTER  I 

THE   TRANSITION    FROM   THE    EIGHTEENTH   TO  THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

The  nineteenth  century  ought,  properly  speaking,  to  begin  with 
the  year  1801,  since  at  that  date  Chateaubriand  was  already 
writing  ;  yet  from  about  1800  to  181 5  there  still  flourished  a 
<<8tyle  of  literature  which  was  really  a  continuation  of  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Short  poems  in  the  style 
of  Voltaire,  tragedies  in  the  style  of  Voltaire's  pupils,  novels  in 
the  style  of  the  pupils  of  Diderot  and  Richardson — ^all  these 
continued  to  be  very  popular,  whilst  at  the  same  dme  an 
entirely  new  literature  was  slowly  being  evolved  in  the  back- 
ground. This  literature  has  been  designated  the  literature 
of  the  Empire,  an  incorrect  name,  since  both  Chateaubriand 
and  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  their  greatest  works  under  the 
Empire ;  and  yet  in  a  measure  not  altogether  incorrect,  for 
Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael  were  only  really 
appreciated  by  the  generation  which  followed. 

This  "literature  of  the  Empire"  is  extremely  poor.  Its 
chief  representative  was  Delille,  already  very  old,  who  had 
produced  his  best  works,  as  we  know,  before  the  Revolution ; 
he  enjoyed  an  immense  reputation,  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
mortal, and  was  honoured  by  magniScent  obsequies  in  18 13. 
With  him  were  also  greatly  honoured  didactic  poets  of  his 
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type,  the  didactic  poem  at  this  period  being  the  descriptive 
poem.  Castel  wrote  a  poem  on  **  Les  Plantes,"  and  another 
on  the  "  Foret  de  Fontainebleau " ;  Esmenard,  after  his 
tragedy  of  "Trajan,"  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  writing  a  poem 
on  "  Navigation,"  while  Gudin  de  Brenell^rie,  a  moderately 
good  historian,  composed  a  poem  on  *'  Astronomie."  There 
were  many  other  poems  on  agriculture,  pisciculture,  gastronomy, 
the  game  of  chess,  the  game  of  backgammon,  &c. 

Comedy,  as  always  in  France,  showed  fewer  signs  of  decline 
than  tragedy,  in  which  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
mediocrity.  De  Jouy,  better  in  comedy  than  in  tragedy, 
won  applause  for  "  L'Avare  Hiritier,"  "  L'Homme  aux  Con- 
venances," and  "M.  Beaufils."  Etienne,  a  very  ingenious 
and  witty  writer,  produced  "Le  Reve,"  "  La  Jeune  Femme  en 
Colere,"  "  Brueys  et  Palaprat,"  "Les  Deux  Gendres,"  the 
plot  of  which  was  not  original  (a  fact  which  he  ought  to 
have  acknowledged  at  once),  but  which  in  his  hands  became 
a  very  amusing  comedy,  and  "  L' Intrigante,"  a  very  pleasant 
play  to  read.  Picard,  a  man  of  very  fertile  mind  and  possessed 
of  a  very  praiseworthy  natural  gaiety  and  easy  good-humour, 
wrote  a  large  number  of  dramatic  trifles:  "Mediocre  et 
Rampant,"  "Entrie  dans  le  Monde,"  "Petite  Ville,"  a  de- 
lightful adaptation,  in  the  form  of  a  comedy,  of  a  charming 
passage  in  La  Bruyere,  "  Les  Marionnettes,  "  Les  Deux 
Philibert,"  &c. 
^  The  sentimental  and  larmoyant  novel  flourished  to  a  terrible 
degree,  Madame  Cottin  and  Madame  de  Genlis  rivalling 
each  other  in  productiveness.  When  readers,  after  weeping 
copiously  over  these  novels,  desired  to  be  amused,  they 
could  turn  to  the  comic  and  even  burlesque  novels  of 
Pigault-Lebrun,  the  "  Enfant  du  Carnaval,"  "  Mon  oncle 
Thomas,"  the  "  Observateur,"  and  thirty  others,  among 
which  the  "  Beau-pere  et  le  Gendre "  is  to  be  distinguished 
because,  bearing  the  names  of  both  Pigault-Lebrun  and 
Augier,  his  son-in-law,  it  reminds  us  that  Pigault-Lebrun 
was  the  grandfather  of  Emile  Augier. 

But   the  highest  title  of  honour  in  the  literature  of  the 
Empire  must  be  given  to  the  minor  poets,  the  story-tellers, 
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the  anecdotal  poets,  the  semi-elegiac  poets,  men  like 
Fontanes,  Andrieux,  Arnault,  and  Pamy.  Fontancs  was 
a  very  important  person  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  at  the  university,  a  senator,  &c.,  a  very 
clever  versifier,  and  almost  a  poet.  He  wrote  very  gracefully 
and  wittily.  "  Le  Jour  des  Morts  a  la  Campagne "  is  not 
wanting  in  merit,  the  "Chartreuse  de  Paris,'*  the  "Tom- 
beaux  de  Saint-Denis,"  the  "  Stances  a  M.  Chateaubriand  sur 
les  Martyrs,"  reveal  a  man  of  delicate  feelings  and  some 
imagination.  Fontanes  must  also  be  credited  with  excellent 
taste  for  having  discovered  the  genius  of  Chateaubriand,  whom 
he  ever  loved,  supported,  and  even  guided  with  a  clear-sighted 
reverence  which  great  men  find  but  rarely  in  their  friends. 

Andrieux,  the  great  friend  of  Collin  d*Harleville  and  Le 
Brun-Pindare,  the  very  active  and  eager  collaborator  in  the 
^^  Decade  philosophique,"  wrote  some  pleasant  comedies  in 
verse,  and  some  delightful  stories  which  have  survived. 
These  were  "  Helv^tius  ou  la  Vengeance  d'un  Sage," 
a  comedy,  "  Le  Souper  d'Auteuil,"  a  comedy,  "  Le  Meunier 
de  Sans-Souci,"  a  story,  from  which  the  sayings,  "Si 
nous  n'avions  pas  de  juges  a  Berlin  "  and  "  On  respecte  un 
moulin,  on  vole  une  province "  are  often  quoted  ;  "  La  Pro- 
menade de  Fdnflon,"  "  Le  Proces  du  S6nat  de  Capoue,"  "  Le 
Dialogue  entre  Deux  Journalistes,"  which  ends  with  the  witty 
saying,  employed  by  President  Dupin  in  1848,  "  Appelezp-vous 
Messieursj  et  soyez  CitoyenSj*  &c.  He  died  at  a  great  age  in 
1833,  a  professor  at  the  College  de  France  to  the  last,  voice- 
less, "yet  making  himself  understood  because  he  had  so 
long  been  listened  to." 

Arnault,  more  sprightly  and  caustic  in  his  humour  than 
Andrieux,  greatly  resembled  him,  however,  and  they  were 
often  made  the  subject  of  ingenious  comparisons  by  the  wits 
of  the  time.  He  was  the  author  of  a  very  large  number  of 
tragedies,  "  Marius  a  Minturnes,"  "  Lucrece,"  "  Germanicus," 
&c.,  but  is  fer  more  celebrated,  and  justly  so,  for  his  "Fables" 
and  his  miscellaneous  poems.  His  fables  are  entirely  original ; 
they  are  scarcely  more  than  epigrams,  but  very  good  epigrams. 
They  can  be  judged  by  the  "  morals  "  of  some  of  them  :— 
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I 
"  II  ne  faut  pas  casser  les  vitres,  mais  il  faut  bien  les  nettoyer  ; " 
"  Au  milieu  des  discours  d'un  sot,  on  peat  rencontrer  un  bon  mot, 
comme  une  perle  ^u  fond  d'une  huitre ; "  "  Si  quelque  etincelle 
m'echappe  [dit  la  pierre  a  fusil],  la  faute  n'en  est  pas  a  moi ;  elle 
est  a  celui  qui  me  frappe." 

Here  is  one  in  its  entirety,  which  will  give  a  complete  idea 
of  the  type  of  feble  : — 

"Sans  amis  comme  sans  famille 
Ici-bas  vivre  en  etranger ; 
Se  retirer  dans  sa  coquille, 
Au  signal  du  moindre  danger  ; 
S' aimer  d'une  amitie  sans  bornes, 
De  soi  seul  remplir  sa  maison, 
En  sortir  suivant  la  saison, 
Pour  faire  a  son  voisin  les  cornes, 
Enfin  chez  soi,  comme  en  prison, 
Vieillir  de  jour  en  jour,  plus  triste, 
C'est  I'histoire  de  Tegoifste, 
Et  celle  du  colima9on." 

He  was,  indeed,  epigram  personified,  and  was  as  prompt  at 
repartee  in  conversation  as  he  was  witty  in  writing.  *'  I  say, 
Arnault,"  said  a  fok>lish  person,  accosting  him,  "  I  suppose 
you  are  looking  for  a  subject  for  an  epigram  ?  "  "  I  have 
just  found  one,"  was  the  reply.  At  the  height  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  the  painter  David  reproaching  him  for  fleuri  de  lis 
embroidered  on  his  waistcoat,  Arnault,  tapping  him  amicably 
on  the  shoulder^  said,  "  Well,  well,  we  folk  only  display  what 
you  are  hiding."  To  Bonaparte,  who  said  to  him,  "  We 
ought  to  write  a  tragedy  together,"  he  replied,  "Certainly, 
when  we  have  made  a  plan  of  campaign  together."  A 
horseman  knocks  against  him  :  a  dispute  arises  ;  the  horse- 
man hands  his  card  :  "  This  is  my  address  "  ;  "  Keep  it,"  says 
Arnault,  "  to  take  your  horse  home."  Arnault's  witty  sayings 
were  on  everybody's  lips.  They  were  not  always  his  own, 
but  they  were  all  credited  to  him.  Only  the  rich  get  credit. 
When  there  happens  to  be  a  witty  person  in  Paris,  everything 
amusing  that  is  said  there  is  attributed  to  him.  This  same 
witty  mian,  however,  was  capable  of  feeling  intense  melancholy. 
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expressed  with  great  restraint,  and  thus  all  the  more  aflfecting. 
An  exile  in  1815,  he  wrote  in  his  note-book  : — 

"  De  ta  tige  detachee 
Pauvre  feuille  dessechee, 
Ou  vas-tu  ? — ^Je  n'en  sais  rien. 
L'orage  a  brise  le  chene 
Qui  seul  etait  men  soutien. 
D'Aquilon  la  froide  haleine 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  promene 
De  la  montagne  a  la  plaine, 
De  la  foret  au  vallon. 
}e  vais  ou  le  vent  me  mene 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'e£Erayer. 
}e  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier." 

This  was  Arnault's  "Feuille,"  which  won  immediate 
celebrity,  was  repeated  by  everyone,  and  was  certainly  worthy 
of  being  preserved. 

Evariste  Parny,  who  had  a  great  reputation  at  this  period, 
is  a  less  sympathetic  writer.  He  was  a  Creole  from  the 
He  de  Bourbon,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  came  to  Paris 
about  1785,  bringing  with  him  a  small  volume  of  erotic 
poetry,  much  more  sensual  than  amorous,  which  won  him 
the  name  of  the  "  Racine  of  the  Elegy."  A  **  Racine  of 
the  Elegy"  was  to  arise,  but  not  till  thirty-five  years  later. 
Parny,  indeed,  so  little  merited  this  title  that  when  the  com- 
parative amiability  of  his  youth  had  disappeared  it  is  seen 
that  he  was  nothing  but  a  kind  of  stupid  Voltstire,  extremely 
coarse  and  openly  irreligious,  writing  a  "  Pucelle  "  ten  times 
over  under  different  names.  He  has,  however,  escaped 
oblivion  and  contempt  on  account  of  fourteen  lovely  lines, 
which  suggest  Lamartine  : — 

"Son  age  echappait  a  I'cnfance. 
Candide  comme  .rinnocence, 
Ella  avail  les  traits  de  I'araour. 
Quclques  mois,  quelques  jours  encore, 
Dans  ce  coeur  simple  et  sans  defense 
Le  sentiment  allait  eclore. 
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Mais  le  ciel  avait  au  trepas 
Condamne  ses  jeunes  appas. 
Au  ciel  elle  a  rendu  sa  vie 
Et  doucement  s'est  endormie 
Sans  murmurer  contre  ses  lois. 
Ainsi  le  sourire  s'efface, 
Ainsi  meurt  sans  laisser  de  trace 
Le  chant  d'un  oiseau  dans  les  bois." 

This  shows  exquisite  feeling  ;  still  Parny  must  not  be  judged, 
as  some  are  inclined  to  judge  him,  by  these  fourteen  lines. 
Usually  he  is  exactly  the  opposite  in  every  respect  from 
the  man  who  wrote  those  lines.  He  must  have  made  a 
mistake  on  that  occasion. 

In  the  refined,  witty,  and  somewhat  affected  Joseph  Joubert 
we  have  a  man  who  marks  the  transition  between  the  writers 
with  whom  we  have  just  been  dealing  and  those  who  are 
about  to  follow.  Joubert  was  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  his  wit,  his  delicacy,  and  his  ultra-refinement :  a  Fontenelle 
combined  with  a  Marivaux  and  a  Chamfort.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  without  having  exactly  imagination  himself,  he  had  the 
feeling  for  imagination,  idolised  Chateaubriand,  adored  Shake- 
speare, and  was  enthusiastic  for  all  true  and  noble  poetry. 
And  because  of  this  complexity  of  mind,  when  he  began 
to  write  he  intermingled  imagination  in  his  maxims  of  the 
witty  moralist,  and  poetry,  by  flashes,  in  his  clever  and 
subtle  sayings.  He  was  extremely  gifted,  except  in  the 
capacity  for  producing  much  ;  he  was  too  ^tidious  ever 
to  be  content  with  what  he  had  written,  and  was  always 
desirous  ^^of  putting  a  page  into  a  phrase  and  a  phrase  into 
a  word,"  and  even  dispensing  with  words  and  "expressing 
his  thought  by  musical  notes."  Chateaubriand  selected  from 
the  manuscripts  which  Joubert  left  a  volume  of  "  Pensies," 
which  was  completed  later,  and  at  last  published  towards 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  them  are 
so  extremely  subtle  that,  as  Madame  de  S^vign6  said  of 
some  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  sayings,  "  to  my  shame,  I 
do  not  understand  them."  That  is  a  great  mistake,  I 
think,  for,  as  he  said,  "  You  must  pass  through  the  subtle 
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to  reach    the    sublime,  as   you    must   ascend   the  clouds  to 
mount  to  the  heavens." 

Other  sayings  of  his,  however,  are  perfectly  clear,  and  at 
the  same  time  delicate,  profound,  and  luminous : — 

"  II  est  un  besoin  d'admirer  ordinaire  a  certaines  femmes  dans  les 
siecles  lettres  qui  est  une  alteration  du  besoin  d'aimer  ** ;  "  Un  peu 
de  volupte  et  un  peu  de  vanite,  c'est  de  quoi  se  compose  la  vie  de  la 
plupart  des  femmes  et  des  hommes  "  ;  "  Les  femmes  croient  inno- 
cent tout  ce  qu'elles  osent "  ;  "La  comedie  corrige  les travcrs aux 
depens  des  moeurs  "  ;  "  Le  chatiment  de  ceux  qui  ont  trop  aime  les 
femmes  est  de  les  aimer  tou jours." 

To  which  last  saying  he  might  have  added  that  the 
punishment  of  those  who  have  not  loved  women  is  to 
love  them  too  late.  Thus  in  short  phrases  he  very  often 
expressed  profound  ideas,  out  of  which  other  writers  would 
have  made  volumes.  It  was  his  joy  to  compress  :  ^^  I  do  not 
polish  my  phrase,  but  my  idea.  I  cease  writing  at  the  moment 
when  the  spark  of  light  that  I  require  is  formed  and  drops 
from  my  pen."  It  was  this  same  idea  that  Charles  Nodier 
expressed  later  in  very  happy  lines : — 

"Le  mot  doit  murer  sur  I'idee 
Et  puis  tomber  comme  un  fruit  mur.'* 

A  contemporary  thinker,  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  who  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  Joubert,  gives  a  good  definition  of 
the  fastidious  idealist  in  the  following  sonnet : — 

"  Le  corps  est  la  force  fatale 
Qui  nous  rive  au  pays  d'exil. 
Un  corps,  Joubert  en  avait-il? 
N'est-ce  pas  gueniUe  trop  sale  ? 

"Sur  la  realite  brutale 
Ta  pensee,  6  reveur  subtil, 
Tenue  et  souple  comme  un  fil, 
Tissait  une  gaze  ideale. 

**  £t  done  tu  rafiinais  sur  Dieu, 
Sur  la  morale  et  I'esthetique. 
Vaporisant  I'homme  par  jeu, 

"  La  matiere  farretant  peu. 
tpicurien  angdlique, 
Tu  voyais  bleu,  tout  bleu,  tout  bleu." 


CHAPTER  II 


THE   EARLY   ROMANTICS 
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The     term    romanticism     describes   this   period   of   French 
literature  in  which  imagination  and  sensibility  predominated 
above  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind.     The  word  itself  is  very 
old.     As   for   back   as   1737,  in    a   letter  from  the  Abbi  le 
Blanc  to  the  President  Bouhier  we  read  :  "  M.  Pape  tried  to 
give  to  his  garden  that  air  which  the  English  called  romantic 
and  we  picturesque."     Madame  de  Stael  brought  the  word 
back  from  Germany,  and  used  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Northern 
temperament  as  opposed  to  the  temperament  of  the  Latins. 
This  was  not  a  very  clear  or  just  use  of  the  word,  for  Goethe 
shared  the  taste  of  antiquity  as  well  as  that  of  the  North,  while 
Shakespeare's  inspiration  had  an  Italian  as  well  as  an  Anglo- 
,  Saxon  source.     The  public  fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  every- 
,-^thing  romantic  which  did  not  resemble  the  literature  of  the 
.  eighteenth  century,   and    in    a    somewhat    rough-and-ready 
I  fashion  the  public  was  right. 
I        The  romantic  movement  was  essentially  a  reaction  against 
''  everything  that  was  dry,  barren,  and  insipid  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  literature  ;    it  was   a  reaction  against  Voltaire,  and 
especially  Voltaire's  pupils  ;    against  the   trifling   poeihs,  the 
short  stories,  and  the  jokes,  and  against  the  literature  of  the 
Empire,  much  of  which  was  so  shabby,  so  limited,  and  so 
paltry.     The  enemies  of  the  romantics  made  no  mistake  in 
this  matter,  and  they  always  opposed  Voltaire  and  Delille  to 
the  new  comers.     And  just  as  the  eighteenth  century  had 
.  been,  on  the  whole,  irreligious,  so  the  romantics  were  inclined 
towards,  if  not  exactly  piety,  a  vague  sort  of  religious  feeling  ^ 
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and  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  despised  and  ignored  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  romantics  adored  that  period,  and  pretended 
to  know  it  thoroughly. 

To  this  was  added  a  certain  taste  for  the  literature  of 
Northern  Europe,  which,  although  reducible,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  to  an  acquaintance  with  "  L'AUemagne "  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  with  Ossian,  Walter  Scott,  and  a  modicum 
of  Shakespeare,  had  its  small  share  of  influence  in  the  renova- 
tion of  taste. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  romantics,  like  every  literary 
generation  which  consciously  aims  at  being  a  group,  and 
like  every  group  which  aims  at  being  a  school,  looked  round 
for  precursors  and  literary  ancestors. 

They  thought  they  had  found  precursors  in  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau  and  Ch6nier.  In  regard  to  Rousseau  they  were 
perhaps  justified,  for  Rousseau  had  a  little,  but  only  a  little, 
taste  for  Northern  literature,  had  certainly  been  opposed  to 
the  ideas  and  general  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
had  marked  the  advent  of  sensibility  and  imagination.  In 
regard  to  Chinier  they  made  a  very  extraordinary  mistake, 
for  Chinier  had  been  especially  the  representative  of  the 
Graeco-Latin  mind  and  taste ;  he  had,  moreover,  expressly 
execrated  and  anathematised  the  taste  for  Northern  things, 
and  finally,  in  one  aspect  of  his  mind,  was,  more  than  any 
other  writer,  in  accord  with  eighteenth-century  philosophy. 

Neglecting  the  eighteenth  century,  which  they  rejected 
entirely,  and  the  seventeenth,  for  which  they  had  small 
admiration,  the  romantic^  designated  the  poets  of  the  Pliiadc 
their  literary  ancestors.  This  was  to  make  an  even  greater 
mistake  than  in  the  case  of  Chinier,  but  one  of  the  same 
kind,  seeing  that  Ronsard  and  his  friends  were  essentially  Neo- 
Greek  and  Neo- Latin  ;  they  no  doubt  possessed  imagination 
and  sensibility,  but  in  this  respect  the  romantics  might  have 
claimed  descent  indiscriminately  from  all  the  poets  of  all  times 
who  had  been  endowed  with  sensibility  and  imagination,  as 
they  would  have  been  justified  in  doing. 

Such  were  the  general  tendencies,  the  attitude  of  mind,  the 
guiding   ideas  and  the   errors   of  the  movement  known  by 
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the   appellation,  which  will   always  remain  rather  vague,  of 
romanticism. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  exposition  we  may  distinguish 
three  epochs  in  romanticism  :  the  early  romantics — Chateau- 
briand and  Madame  de  Stael ;  the  romantics  properly  so 
called,  the  men  of  1820  to  1835 — Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
Vigny,  Musset,  &c. ;  the  later  romantics,  the  writers  of  1835 
to  1850 — Gautier,  Balzac,  George  Sand,  Flaubert,  in  whom 
there  was  already  an  admixture  of  elements  quite  foreign 
to  romanticism,  and  indicative  of  a  new  artistic  method. 

Chateaubriand  was  the  father,  not  only  of  romanticism, 
but  of  very  nearly  all  the  forms  of  literary  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of  every  kind 
of  beauty,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  solitudes  of  the 
New  World,  of  the  East,  of  ancient  Greece,  of  modern 
Greece,  of  ancient  Rome,  of  modern  Rome,  of  Italy  ;  he 
was  thoroughly  versed  in  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity,  reading 
Homer  with  delight,  finding  fascination  in  Virgil,  compre- 
hending by  instinct,  and  as  if  by  intuition,  the  Middle  Ages 
with  Dante,  and  the  Renaissance  with  Petrarch  \  and  above  all, 
he  appreciated  better  than  any  other  writer  the  true  and  real 
beauty  of  the  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  he  brought 
about  what  was  almost  a  revelation  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  a  new  world  which  embraced  the  whole  world.  In  "  Les 
Natchez,"  "  L'ltinii-aire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem,"  in  "  Les 
Martyrs,"  he  invited  them  by  personal  example  to  penetrate 
and  give  expression  to  the  poetry  of  the  most  distant  times 
and  places,  introducing  a  cosmopolitan  art  to  replace  one  too 
exclusively  national.  In  "Atala,"  in  "Reni,"  he  invited 
them,  again  by  personal  example,  to  seek  for  true  poetry 
and  emotion  in  the  depths  of  the  human  heart — poetry  and 
emotion  generally  melancholy,  for,  as  Madame  de  Stael  has 
said,  "to  go  to  the  depths  is  to  encounter  suffering,"  but 
essentially  personal,  individual,  original,  that  is,  really  alive. 
Finally,  by  his  teaching  and  the  theories  set  forth  in  his 
"G6nie  du  Christianisme,"  he  delivered  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  then  in  its  infancy,  a  message  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : — 
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"  In  spite  of  some  men  of  great  genius  and  some  admirable 
books,  which  I  am  better  able  to  appreciate  than  any  one  else, 
your  fathers  have  been  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  in  error 
on  the  subject  of  the  art  of  writing.  They  have  had  an  idea 
that  it  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  impersonal,  and  that  the 
^uthor  should  not  appear  in  it,  or  pour  into  it  his  own 
individuality.  Their  constant  preoccupation  was  to  observe 
and  describe  the  non-ego,  and  thus  write  books  on  morals, 
i  1  novels  and  poems  in  epic  style,  and  especially  dramatic  works, 
\  /  /which  are  the  most  impersonal  of  all.  They  did  great  things, 
^•^  but  they  would  have  done  much  greater  but  for  that  extra- 
ordinary discretion  which  takes  away  from  a  work  of  art  at 
least  half  of  the  material  of  which  it  should  be  composed. 
Moreover,  they  fell  into  strange  contradictions  which  led  them 
into  serious  errors.  Although  they  were  Christians  and  French, 
the  fear,  strengthened  by  habit,  of  bringing  their  personality 
into  their  work  led  them  to  say  very  little  about  Christian 
and  national  subjects,  which  they  even  consciously  avoided ; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  sought  most  eagerly  after  subjects 
drawn  from  mythology  and  antiquity.  This  was  a  veritable 
aberration,  which  could  neither  deprive  them  of  genius  nor 
immediately  weaken  literature,  but  it  did,  in  the  end,  for  want 
of  substantial  nourishment,  wither  it.  So  much  the  better ! 
An  immense  amount  of  material  remains  intact,  and  an 
immense  path  remains  open  for  their  successors.  Consult 
your  own  heart  :  it  is  there  that  genius  may  be  found ;  in 
any  case  it  is  the  home  of  what  is  deepest  and  most  fruitful 
in  your  nature  ;  give  expression  to  your  religious  feelings,  and 
do  not  believe,  first  with  Boileau  and  then  with  Voltaire,  that 
Christianity  is  devoid  of  beauty  :  it  is  all  beauty  5  give  expres- 
sion to  your  patriotism,  and  revive  your  national  history; 
realised  by  yourself,  it  will  be  a  matter  for  admiration  ;  do  not 
repress  either  your  sensibility  or  your  imagination,  as  your 
fathers  did,  because  real  sensibility  consists  in  personal  experi- 
ence, and  they  only  liked  to  express  the  sensibility  of  others; 
moreover,  real  imagination  is  so  permeated  with  sensibility 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  one  from  the  other.  And  last 
of  all,  consider  that  even  impersonal  art,  which  should  in  no 
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way  be  proscribed,  receives  new  and  higher  beauty  through 
the  intervention  of  the  author's  personality ;  that  we  always 
describe  the  "  non-ego "  either  with  a  sympathy  of  the 
"  ego  **  for  it,  or  with  a  reaction  of  the  "  ego  "  against  it ; 
that  it  is  this  very  sympathy  or  reaction  to  which  we  give  the 
best  expression  ;  so  that  if  personal  literature  has  still  to  be 
created,  impersonal  literature  itself  must  be  verified,  re- 
juvenated and  illumined  with  new  splendour  by  the  new 
art  which  I  indicate  to  you." 

With  certain  reserves,  this  was  the  truth,  and  it  was  a  reve- 
lation. The  upheaval  was  stupendous  ;  not  immediately,  for, 
as  the  careful  observer  will  notice,  the  influence  of  Chateau- 
briand only  began  to  be  felt  about  18 18  iat  the  earliest,  but 
it  was  prolonged  and  immense.  There  was  a  renascence  in 
poetry,  and  for  the  first  time   in   France   there  were  really 

■  lyric  poets  ;  there  was  a  renascence  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
it  was  to  reading  Chateaubriand  that  Augustin  Thierry  owed 
the  idea  of  the  "  R&its  m^rovingiens  " ;  there  was  a  renas- 
cence of  religious  feeling  in  the  sense  that  it  was  no  longer 
ridiculous  (unfortunately  a  very  serious  matter  in  France),  but 
fashionable,  to  be  religious ;  in  criticism,  which  is  still  more 
important  in  France,  there  was  a  renascence  in  the  sense  that 
criticism  no  longer  consisted  in  designating  the  faults,  but  in 
inducing  comprehension  of  the  beauties  of  the  work  in  question. 
Chateaubriand  had  set  the  example  of  this  critical  method  in 
"  Le  Ginie  du  Christianisme,**  and  it  was  a  necessary  con^ 
sequence  of  the  new  tendencies  that,*  as  art  became  personal, 
criticism  no  longer  consisted  in  comparing  each  work  with  an 
immutable  canon  and  type  of  art,  but  in  entering  into  the 
personality  of  the  writer,  in  throwing  light  on  what  he  himself 
is,  and  in  selecting  for  consideration  only  what  is  original  in 

'^is  work.  The  whole  of  this  was  in  Chateaubriand.  He  was 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  century. 

As  an  artist  properly  so  called,  as  a  writer,  he  spoke  a 
language  to  which  there  had  been  nothing  comparable  since 
Bossuet.  Too  poetic  perhaps  for  some  tastes,  but  copious, 
abundant,  rich,  harmonious,  supple  and  picturesque,  it  united 
in  itself  every  element  of  fascination,  charm,  and  strength  ;  it 
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was  the  language  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  artist.  "  Quel 
qu'il  soit  comme  fond,  Touvrage  sera  bon,*'  said  Joubcrt, 
"parce  qu'il  est  de  Tenchanteur."  The  right  word  was 
found :  Chateaubriand  ** enchanted"  the  century.  In  a  sentence 
of  doubtful  sincerity,  Voltaire  said  :  "  L'humaniti  avait  perdu 
ses  titres,  Montesquieu  les  a  retrouves."  It  may  be  said 
that  the  French  imagination  had  lost  its  source,  and  that 
Chateaubriand  had  rediscovered  and  restored  it. 

To  this  great  work  Madame  de  Stael  contributed  her  share, 
which  must  not  be  minimised.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
she  had  the  same  ideas  as  Chateaubriand,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
instance,  if  indeed  she  ever  had  them  at  all.  "  You  know,"  he 
used  to  say,  smiling,  "  that  it  is  my  mania  to  see  Jesus  Christ 
everywhere,  as  it  is  Madame  de  StaePs  to  see  perfectibility." 
Madame  de  Stael  was  in  &ct  at  first  more  or  less  a  pupil 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  richer  Condorcet,  who  preached 
an  undefined  perfectibility,  the  superiority  of  the  modems 
over  the  ancients,  the  moral  teaching  of  Jean- Jacques  Rous- 
seau. Her  pedantry  was  indeed  as  unbearable  as  Julie's.  If 
Chateaubriand  had  small  affection  for  her,  Fontanes  could  not 
endure  her.  She  represented  to  him  ^*  three  characteristics, 
the  distinctive  offspring  of  the  eighteenth-century  philosophy ; 
the  first  composed  of  egoism  ( ?)  and  enthusiasm,  the  second 
of  gossip  and  pretentiousness,  the  third  of  learning  and 
frivolity."     And  he  added  : — 

"  Delphine  is  so  loquacious  that  she  is  always  the  first  to  speak 
and  the  last  to  speak.  To  her,  talking  is  the  supreme  happiness. 
Formerly  such  unbearable  women  were  called  gossips,  now,  since 
manners  have  improved  .  .  .  This  character  still  exists,  and  Madame 
de  Stael  has  painted  it,  but  she  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  such 
a  character  could  inspire  the  least  interest.  She  talks  of  love  like  a 
Bacchante,  of  God  like  a  Quaker,  of  death  like  a  grenadier,  and  of 
morality  like  a  Sophist." 

This  was  rough  criticism,  and  "Delphine,"  in  spite  of  its 
occasional  tediousness  and  its  sermons,  is  a  novel  containing 
much  observation  and  some  very  fine  passages.  But  the  origin- 
ality and  real  value  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work  certainly  dates 
from  her  residence  in  Germany.     She  then  became  acquainted 
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with  a  special  kind  of  art  with  which  she  was  too  much 
infatuated,  but  which  in  some  respects  corresponded  to  the 
need  felt  by  France  for  a  renewal  of  literary  art.  She  was 
in  presence  of  a  very  original  literature,  which  had  not  had, 
or  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  any  autochthonous  "renas- 
cence," a  literature  extremely  personal,  because  it  had  not 
been  compelled  by  social  reasons  to  become,  as  in  France, 
literature  for  the  drawing-room,  the  lecture-room,  or  the 
theatre ;  finally,  a  literature  very  philosophical,  profound,  and 
serious.  All  this,  which  delighted  her,  she  called  roman- 
ticism, whence  it  appears  that  Chateaubriand  was  the  father 
of  romanticism  and  Madame  de  Stael  its  godmother.  She 
recommended  it  as  being  the  literature  of  the  future,  dividing 
the  whole  empire  of  letters  somewhat  summarily  into  two 
provinces  :  on  one  side  classicism,  or  antiquity  and  its  imita- 
tions ;  on  the  other  hand  romanticism,  or  Christianity,  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Northern  inspiration. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  these  rather  vague  and  at  the  same 
time  narrow  ideas  to  the  broad  and  luminous  conceptions  of 
Chateaubriand ;  nevertheless  they  contributed  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  horizon  ;  they  attracted  attention  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Rhine.  "Literature  must  become  European  " 
is  the  profoundest  phrase  uttered  by  Madame  de  Stael.  Litera- 
ture has  always  been  European ;  the  French  have  always 
instructed  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  English,  and  Germans,  and 
always,  at  least  since  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  English  have  taught  France.  But  there 
was,  among  FrencTimen,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  certain  tendency  to  believe  that  they  were 
sufficient  unto  themselves,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remind 
them  that  they  had,  as  formerly,  something  to  learn  from 
others  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  French  could  very 
easily  resume  their  former  habit  of  associating  with  the 
English,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  it  was  quite  a  new  habit 
to  have  intercourse  with  Germans,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
annoimce  the  new  departure.  Madame  de  Stael  did  thfe 
with  insistence,  fire,  enthusiasm,  and  incomparable  talent  in 
her  book  entitled  "De  I'Allemagne." 
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^  '  ^  The  influence  of  Madame  de  Stael,  then,  was  great  and 

salutary.  The  &ct  that  she  did  this,  and  that  her  book  has 
been  much  quoted  by  the  Romanticists,  need  not  lead  us 
to  believe  that  romanticism  found  its  inspiration  largely  in 
the  literatures  of  the  North.  The  Romantics  were  by  no 
means  related  to  the  Northern  writers  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Ronsardists  had  been  related  to  the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  or 
even  the  Italians.  The  Romanticists  were  too  deeply  attached 
to  the  things  of  France,  and  also  too  ignorant,  for  that  to 
be  the  case.  But  without  "De  TAUemagne"  they  would 
incontestably  have  been  less  cosmopolitan  than  they  were. 
A  little  Goethe,  a  little  Schiller,  a  little  Shakespeare,  without 
counting  Ossian  and  Walter  Scott,  whom  I  mentioned  above, 
these  are  the  elements  to  which  their  cosmopolitanism  may 
be  reduced  \  but  it  amounts  to  something,  and  they  certainly 
owe  it  to  Madame  de  Stael  rather  than  to  Chateaubriand. 
Thus  a  secondary  but  essential  element  of  romanticism  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  author  of  "  De  rAlleoiagne," 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   SECOND    EPOCH   OF    ROMANTICISM 

The  greatest  of  Chateaubriand's  disciples  was  Lamartine.  He 
possessed  sensibility  and  imagination,  the  whole  of  roman- 
ticism in  its  pristine  purity.  The  first  to  develop  was, 
naturally,  his  sensibility,  which  inspired  his  incomparable 
work  "  M&iitations.'*  Love-poetry,  and  that  of  a  kind 
unknown  in  France  since  the  imitators  of  Petrarch — verses 
of  serious  and  profound  melancholy,  with  no  admixture  of 
insipidity  or  sentimentality,  in  a  metre  of  exquisite  taste ; 
immortal  verses  built  out  of  nothing,  as  are  ever  the  things 
that  come  from  the  heart ;  rustic  pictures  which,  although 
descriptions  of  nature  had  been  the  fashion  for  sixty  years, 
seemed  quite  new,  because  nature  was  observed  with  the 
eyes  of  a  genuine  countryman,  who  possessed  at  the  same 
time  a  broad  and  comprehensive  outlook.  These  original 
and  delightful  inspirations  were  for  contemporaries  like  the 
revelation  of  a  new  world.  When,  in  its  turn,  imagination 
took  its  place,  and  a  dominating  place,  in  the  poet's  soul, 
the  result  was  \he  spacious  and  powerful  '^  Harmonies 
po^tiques  et  religieuses " ;  the  magnificent  verse  romance  of 
"Jocelyn,"  certain  passages  of  which  are  epic  fragments 
of  the  utmost  beauty ;  "  La  Chute  d'un  Angc,"  a  fantastic 
prehistoric  epic,  somewhat  careless  in  form,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  are  to  be  found,  although  too  little  known, 
the  finest  philosophic  verses  in  our  literature,  so  rich  in 
philosophic  poetry  ;  last  of  all  "  Les  Recueillements  poitiques," 
very  uneven,  showing  traces  here  and  there  of  weakness,  but 
still   containing,   here  wonderful    rhetorical    verses   ("Toast 
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porti  ckns  un  Banquet  des  Gallois,"  "Nim&is,**  "La  Mar- 
seillaise de  la  Paix"),  there  elegies  of  infinite  charm  [^\a 
Cloche  du  Village,"  «  La  Vigne  et  la  Maison  "). 

As  supple,  but  less  vigorous  in  his  prose  than  Chateau- 
briand, Lamartine  gave  us  other  books  which  would  have 
made  the  fame  of  another  man ;  novels  more  or  less  auto- 
biographical, such  as  "Raphael,"  "Graziella";  historical 
works,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  "  L'Histoire  des 
Girondins,"  a  "  Cours  familier  de  la  Littdrature,"  feeble  firom 
the  point  of  view  of  criticism,  but  containing  passages  of 
general  reflection  and  personal  outpourings  which  are  none 
the  less  admirable  although  out  of  place.>  Lamartine*s 
activity  was  not  content,  as  is  well  known,  with  a  magnificent 
literary  career  extending  over  half  a  century,  but  he  had 
a  political  career  which  concerns  us  here  because  of  the 
powerful,  lyric,  fiery  speeches  delivered  between  1830  and 
1839,  which  are  sometimes  marked  by  an  amazing  practical 
lucidity  and  an  unexpected  solidity  of  judgment. 

Lamartine  is  without  dispute  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  and  poets,  but  also  one  of  the  greatest  men  our  race 
has  produced. 

A  Romantic  of  the  second  rank,  but  a  singularly  interesting 
personage,  was  Charles  Nodier,  who  may  well  be  placed 
here  in  accordance  with  the  date  at  which  he  reached  his 
apogee.  He  was  a  writer  on  many  subjects  :  a  naturalist, 
an  entomologist  in  particular,  a  scholar,  philologist,  historian, 
poet,  novelist,  journalist,  pamphleteer,  he  pursued  his  varied 
activities  with  the  utmost  vivacity  and  alertness,  with  quick 
intelligence  and  amusing  readiness  of  wit.  "Biographic  cn- 
tomologique,"  "  Pensies  de  Shakespeare,"  "  Dictionnaire  des 
Onomatop&s,"  "Questions  de  Littirature  legale,**  "Dic- 
tionnaire de  la  Langue  fran^aise,"  were  among  the  various 
books  of  a  scientific  nature.  "  Histoire  des  Soci6t&  secretes 
de  TArmfc,"  "  Souvenirs,"  "Episodes  et  Portraits  pour  servir 
a  I'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  et  de  TEmpire,"  "Souvenirs 
de  Jeunesse,"  "Dernier  Banquet  deS  Girondins,"  "Journal  de 
I'Expidition  des  Portes  de  Far,"  come  within  the  domain  of 
history ;  "  Promenades  de  Dieppe  aux  Montagnes  d*Ecossc," 
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"  Paris  historique,"  guide-books,  namerous  handbooks  of  travel, 
in  the  province  of  geography;  ^Essais  d'un  Jeunc  Barde" 
(at  the  time  when  Ossian  was  fashionable),  in  poetry ; 
"Les  Proscrits,"  "Le  Peintre  de  Salzbourg,"  «Lcs  Medi- 
tations du  Cloitre"  (in  the  manner  of  "Reni"  before 
"Ren<"  was  written),  *'Le  Dernier  Chapitre  de  mon  Roman," 
which  is  not  at  all  in  the  style  of  "  Reni,'*  "Jean 
Sbogar,"  "Thirese  Aubert,"  "Smarra,"  "Trilby,"  the 
charming  "  Fee  aux  Miettes,"  "  La  Neuvaine  de  la  Chande- 
leur,"  and  thirty  other  novels  or  stories,  in  the  province  of 
imaginative  literature.  Such  is  the  enormous  output,  written 
as  if  for  amusement,  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  also 
found  time  to  write  regularly  for  the  papers  and  to  be  idle. 
His  was  an  exquisitely  balanced  mind,  with  an  imagination 
of  a  fresh,  naive,  and  arch  quality,  peculiar  to  himself,  with 
natural  humour,  sometimes  formidable,  always  unforeseen,  and 
perennially  amusing. 

It  is  astonishing   that  so  fertile   an   author   should    be   an 

excellent    writer.      He    was    very    learned    in    the    French 

language,  a  quality  relatively  rare  among  the  Romantics,  and 

had   a   wond^fiil  skill   in    rejuvenating  the   old    words  and 

phrases  which  he  restored  to  circulation  and  repute  by  the 

way  in  which   he  used  them.     The  very  curious  phenomenon 

of  a  great  number  of  words  absolutely  fallen  into  desuetude 

at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  now  in  current  use 

should  be  in  great  part  attributed  to  Nodier  and  to  Courier, 

but  more   especially   to    Nodier,  who   was   the   better   read. 

The  man  who  had  copied  out  the  works  of  Rabelais  three 

times  to  practise  himself  in  writing  poured  into  the  language 

of  the  nineteenth  century  something  of  the  vigorous  sap  of  the 

sixteenth.     The   service  which  he  rendered   to   the    French 

language  is  very  great.     We  shall    have  to  make  the  same 

observation   with  regard  to  Thfephile  Gautier. 

Alfred  de  Vigny  did  not  leap  into  fame  at  one  bound  like 
Lamartine,  and  in  its  early  stages  his  talent  showed  some 
uncertainty  ;  but  he  possessed  more  originality  than  any  of  the 
great  poets  of  the  romantic  epoch,  and  was  one  of  those 
who   are  more  esteemed  by  posterity  than  by  their  contem- 
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poraries.  His  first  **Poeines"  were  especially  inspired  by 
Biblical  antiquity,  and  possessed  in  many  instances  (^Moiese," 
"  Eloa  ")  a  lofty,  melancholy  beauty  which  announced  a  poet 
on  a  level  with  Milton.  Attracted  by  the  drama,  Vigiiy  pre- 
sented successively  the  plays  of  "Othello,"  "  La  Mar&halc 
d'Ancre,"  and  "  Chatterton,'*  which,  though  brilliant  and 
eloquent  from  the  point  of  view  of  style,  are,  as  plays, 
oratorical  rather  than  dramatic.  At  the  same  period  he 
wrote  several  novels  or  collections  of  short  stpries,  "Cinq- 
Mars,"  "Stello,"  "Servitude  et  Grandeur  militaires."  The 
pathetic  interest  in  these  is  very  great  and  sometimes 
poignant,  but  the  work  is  chiefly  sustained  and  animated 
in  each  case  by  an  underlying  idea,  sometimes  very  disputable, 
but  always  profound,  and  it  leaves  a  durable  impression  on 
the  reader's  mind.  "Servitude  et  Grandeur  militaires," 
notably,  is  in  this  respect  a  virile,  sad,  and  heroic  book,  which 
takes  us  very  far  from  the  childish  view  of  war  in  vogue 
in  foolish  books  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  displays  the  calling  of  the  soldier  as  a  kind 
of  Stoic  priesthood,  full  of  simple  grandeur,  the  elements 
of  which  are  sacrifice  and  abnegation.  The  execution  is  on  a 
level  with  the  lofty  conception. 

"  Les  Destinies,"  his  last  volume  of  poems,  some  of 
which  had  been  published  separately  in  the  collections  of 
the  day,  only  appeared  in  a  collected  form  after  the  author's 
death,  and  set  the  seal  on  this  pure  and  lofty  fame  by  revealing, 
or  rather  completing  the  revelation  in  Alfred  de  Vigny 
of  a  great  philosophical  poet,  utterly  disillusioned,  often 
bitterly  pessimistic,  a  kind  of  French  Leopardi,  marvellous 
in  his  power  of  expressing  the  infinite  sadness  of  things, 
the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  hostility  of  nature,  the 
isolation  and  desolation  of  mankind,  the  cold  shadow  of  despair 
extending  over  humanity. 

This  powerful  and  gloomy  poet,  singularly  captivating, 
is  never  loved  by  half,  but  is  loved  too  deeply  by  those  who 
care  for  him  at  all.  Philosopher,  dramatist,  artist,  and  often 
an  astounding  artist  in  the  energetic  precision  of  his  form 
or   the    inventiveness    of    his  symbolism   ("La   Maison  du 
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Berger,"  "La  Bouteille  a  la  Mer'^,  Alfred  de  Vigny  was 
considered  in  his  time  a  very  great  poet ;  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  was  almost  considered  as  its  greatest 
poet.  Admiration  is  but  his  due ;  the  adoration  is  perhaps 
excessive.  He  will  retain  a  definite  place  in  general  esteem 
as  one  or  the  most  original  and  profound  poets  we  have 
had  since  the  second  renaissance  of  letters,  that  is,  since 
1800. 

Of  this  second  renaissance  Victor  Hugo  was  the  poet  most 
in  the  public  view,  because  he  was  the  most  prolific,  the 
most  active,  and  also  the  most  clamorous,  throughout  a 
literary  career  which  extended  to  no  less  than  sixty-one  years ; 
because,  moreover,  even  though  he  was  inferior  in  power  of 
thought  and  original  genius  to  one  or  two  of  his  illustrious 
rivals,  no  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  brilliance,  facility,  vigour, 
and  perfection,  and  renewal  of  perfection  of  form.  Born  in  1802, 
he  made  his  dihut  in  1822  by  "  Odes  et  Ballades,"  in  which  he 
already  displayed  amazing  dexterity  in  handling  the  most 
difficult  and  the  rarest  rhythms.  A  little  later  he  attempted,  if 
not  drama,  at  least  the  dramatic  form  with  his  "  Cromwell," 
preceded  by  a  preface  which,  though  very  incoherent,  set  forth 
at  any  rate  the  principal  tendencies  of  the  new  school  in 
relation  to  the  drama.  Then  followed  "Les  Orientates,'* 
marvels  of  colour  and  rhythm,  but  still  slightly  empty  and 
puerile  for  an  age  which  had  witnessed  "  Les  Meditations " 
and  "  Les  Harmonies  "  of  Lamar  tine  ;  they  showed,  however, 
that  the  day  might  come  when  the  honours  of  Parnassus 
would  be  divided.  After  these  were  produced  the  plays 
"  Hernani  "  and  "  Marion  Delorme,"  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion,  to  literary  quarrels,  and  even  battles ;  they 
abounded  in  fresh  beauties,  novel  character ;  were  brilliant, 
sparkling,  oratorical,  lyric,  more  in  the  manner  of  opera 
than  tragedy,  but  full  of  charm  and  enchantment.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  first  really  great  works  of  Victor 
Hugo  are  plays,  that  "  Les  Orientales,"  and  even  "  Feuilles 
d*Automne,'*  in  spite  of  their  value,  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  "  Cromwell,"  "  Hernani,"  "  Marion 
Delorme,"    and    "Le  Roi    I'amuse,"  which    belong   to   the 
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same  period.  This  is  very  important  in  gaining  a  clear  view 
of  the  special  genius  of  Hugo,  which,  if  not  dramatic,  is  at 
least  essentially  oratorical  and  theatrical. 

The  volumes  of  poetry  which  followed  were  "  Les  Chants 
du  Cripuscule/'  "Voix  interieures,**  "Les  Rayons  ct  Ics 
Ombres,**  pleasing  elegies  or  reveries,  similar  to  the  "  Fcuilles 
d'Automne.'*  These  are  often  enough  charming,  but  it  is 
permissible  to  regret  that  the  colour  of  "Les  Orientales"  is 
lost;  the  plays  were  "Ruy  Bias*'  and  "Les  Burgraves," 
"  Ruy  Bias  **  being  the  best,  the  most  perfectly  constructed, 
the  most  dramatic,  the  most  varied,  the  most  eloquent,  and 
also  the  most  amusing  of  Hugo's  plays.  "Les  Burgraves," 
a  kind  of  epic  poem  clumsily  put  in  dramatic  form,  is  written 
to  be  read  rather  than  acted  ;  it  is  a  fine  dream  of  the  fantastic 
Middle  Ages,  studded  with  beautiful  lines,  and  abounding  in 
magnificent  passages. 

Such  was  the  first  period  of  Hugo's  literary  career.  The 
second  was  still  finer.  Exiled  in  1852,  he  first  gave  vent  to 
his  anger  against  the  Second  Empire  in  a  book  of  satires, 
"  Les  Chatiments,"  containing  satire  of  a  kind  which  is  rare 
among  satirical  poets,  but  which  constitutes  in  our  opinion 
real  satire — that  is,  lyric  satire,  of  which  we  have  had  examples 
only  in  the  pages  of  D*Aubign6  and  Andri  Chinier.  This 
manner  was  carried  by  Victor  Hugo  to  the  highest  degree  of 
passion,  fire,  and  superb  eloquence.  Then  he  withdrew 
into  himself,  "watched  the  sea,*'  and  spent  his  time  in 
meditation  ;  after  his  earlier  fantastic  medievalism,  he  began  to 
occupy  himself  wjth  the  real  Middle  Ages,  reading  with 
interest  the  "  Chansons  de  Geste " ;  and  from  the  variously 
directed  activities  of  a  mind  not  especially  vigorous,  but 
capable  of  incomparable  rapidity  of  assimilation,  there  emerged 
another  poet,  so  different  that,  as  always  happens,  the  public 
mistook  what  was  really  a  renewal  of  power  for  decadence. 
In  rapid  succession  he  published  "  Les  Contemplations,**  "  La 
LJgende  des  Siecles,*' "  Les  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois." 
"  Les  Contemplations  "  was  what  the  "  Voix  Int^rieures  "  was 
meant  to  be,  either  meditations  in  philosophy^  morals,  and 
sociology,  or  elegies,  but  in  both  cases  of  a  breadth,  profundity, 
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and  genuine  splendour  which  Victor  Hugo  had  never  before 
attained.  «La  L^gende  des  Siecles,*'  in  our  opinion  Victor 
Hugo's  masterpiece,  was  a  collection  of  epic  fragments  of 
unequal  value,  most  of  which  dealt  with  the  Middle  Ages ; 
all  are  interesting,  and  some  are  marked  by  real  grandeur  and 
incomparable  beauty  of  form.  "  Aymerillot,"  "  Le  Petit  Roi 
de  Galice,"  "Eviradmus**  are  poems  equal  in  power  to 
anything  that  epic  poetry  has  ever  produced.  The  descriptive 
genius  of  Hugo  is  here  at  its  best ;  his  powers  of  oratory  find 
full  play ;  the  troublesome  necessity  of  discovering  ideas 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  itself  felt ;  and  his  usual 
inability  to  find  them  was  therefore  not  betrayed.  Even  his 
verbal  exuberance  and  superfluity  of  detail  was  here  no  defect, 
or,  being  a  defect  in  its  proper  place,  was  almost  a  merit. 
The  general  impression  conveyed  is  one  of  extraordinary 
grandeur.  "  Les  Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois "  added 
nothing  to  Victor  Hugo's  fame,  but  it  did  not  diminish  it, 
while  it  displayed  his  talent  under  a  new  aspect.  The 
lightness  of  touch  is  sometimes  laboriously  obtained,  the  wit 
not  without  mannerisms  ;  but  there  are  occasional  graceful 
pieces,  landscapes  daintily  observed,  impressions  cleverly 
caught ;  these  were  unexpected,  and  proved  the  extraordinary 
vitality  of  his  fertile  genius. 

Even  the  works  of  his  decline  (^^  Seconde  Ligende  des 
Siecles,"  "  Troisieme  Ligende  des  Siecles,"  "  Ann^e  terrible," 
"Art  d'etre  Grand-pere,"  "  Quatre  Vents  de  I'Esprit,"  &c.), 
extremely  uneven,  should  be  carefully  read,  because,  alongside 
of  very  ordinary '  and  often  ridiculoiis  pieces,  they  contain 
some  that  are  as  beautiful  as  any  Victor  Hugo  has  written. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  written,  and  very  probably 
were  written,  during  his  best  period.  He  knew  how  to 
husband  his  fame,  and  to  save  for  times  of  sterility  some  of  his 
finest  sheaves. 

Of  his  very  numerous  prose  works,  all  of  which  are  inferior 
to  his  poetry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate  two  great  novels, 
the  descriptive  portions  of  which  are  very  remarkable : 
"Notre  Dame  de  Paris"  and  "Les  Misirables." 

Victor   Hugo   enjoys  a  considerable   place   in  the  history 
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of  French  literature.  He  bestowed  on  romanticism  the 
particular  descriptive  and  "  decorative "  character,  only  partly 
developed  in  Chateaubriand,  which  remained  its  distinctive 
mark.  He  outlived  romanticism  for  thirty  years  at  least, 
and  preserved,  so  to  speak,  the  French  imagination,  kept 
it  awake,  hindered  it  from  yielding  altogether  to  observation, 
analysis,  and  the  other  faculties  which  were  resuming  their 
sway  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  caused  some  astonishment, 
about  1870,  that  there  should  still  be  a  French  writer  who 
could  be  sublime.  The  sense  of  grandeur,  even  when 
accompanied  by  exaggeration,  is  so  precious  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  some  writer  has  kept  it  and  to  some  degree  inspired  it 
until  the  end,  or  nearly  the  end,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  office  pertained  to  Victor  Hugo.  From  it  his  glory  took 
on  a  kind  of  sanctity  which  it  will  not  retain ;  but  the 
admirable  writer,  the  man  who  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  existing  resources  of  style,  language,  and  rhythm,  and 
has  created  some  for  himself,  will  always  appear  a  marvel 
so  long  as  the  French  language  exists. 

Musset  had  neither  the  same  pretensions,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  the  same  genius.  Rather  younger  than  Lamartine, 
Vigny,  and  Hugo,  if  he  hardly  belongs  to  the  second 
generation  of  romantics  he  is  not  quite  of  the  first.  He 
has  much  less  imagination  or  power  of  thought  than  these 
three  masters ;  but  he  possesses  a  more  profound  sensibility, 
more  talent,  and,  if  not  more  sincerity,  for  we  ought  not 
to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  any  one,  at  least  more  spontaneity  ; 
and  these  give  him  an  enviable  place  quite  by  himself. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  a  double  personality.  When  his  feelings 
are  touched  he  belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century  more 
expressly  than  any  one  else :  he  is  nervous,  sad,  passionate, 
and  suffers  acutely,  crying  aloud  his  wretchedness  and  his 
despair  '*in  immortal  lines  which  are  actual  sobs";  when 
he  is  calm,  he  is  the  most  amiable,  the  wittiest,  the  lightest, 
and  the  most  charming  of  story-tellers,  humourists,  and  writers 
of  occasional  verse  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  acts  the 
part  of,  or  rather  he  really  is,  alternately,  these  two  personages, 
and   sometimes   he   finds    means    to    bring   them   into  such 
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close  contact  as  to  unite  them,  and  there  is,  consequently, 
nothing  more  varied,  and,  as  it  were,  cheq<iered  than  his 
works.  He  began  by  literary  escapades,  he  went  on  to 
relate  tragic  amours,  he  ended  with  literary,  graceful,  smiling 
nothings,  although  the  smile  was  sometimes  a  little  weary, 
Musset,  Parisian  as  he  was,  was  of  all  the  romantics  the 
one  who  underwent,  or  rather  welcomed,  foreign  influences 
most.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Italians  and  with 
Shakespeare,  and  imitated  them  with  discretion  and  originality. 
His  early  verses,  careless  in  form,  with  an  affectation  of 
impertinence  that  he  lost  later,  suggested  Voltaire  in  his 
youth  or  Diderot  at  any  age.  There  was  wit,  libertinism, 
self-revelation,  a  kind  of  arrogance,  but  also  some  exquisite 
passages  of  picturesque  poetry.  The  poems  which  were 
forced  from  him  by  a  stormy  and  violent  passion  (or  more 
than  one)  are  so  clearly  the  genuine  expression  of  terrible 
suffering,  that  for  a  long  time  the  full  comprehension  of  elegy 
will  depend  on  the  closeness  of  its  approach,  to  the  "  Nuits  " 
of  Musset.  As  always  happens  when  the  writer  is  sincere, 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  displayed  is  as  deep  as 
the  suffering  is  terrible,  and  in  this  poet,  who  certainly 
did  not  aim  at  being  a  psychologist,  there  is  to  be  found 
a  complete  study  of  all  the  forms  of  the  passion  of  love. 
Thus  these  poems,  which  were  only  the  fiery  outpouring 
of  the  sentiments  of  which  Musset's  own  heart  was  full, 
are  of  almost  universal  truth,  and  Musset,  in  telling  the 
story  of  his  own  heart,  tells  the  story  of  all  human  beings. 
In  this  way  contradictory  appearances  are  conciliated,  and, 
if  only  a  man  is  natural,  sincere,  and  clear-sighted  about 
himself,  he  is  never  more  universal  than  when  he  is  most 
intensely  personal.  Posterity,  in  reading  "  Les  Nuits,"  will 
weep  over  its  own  sorrows. 

By  way  of  prose  Musset  produced  a  long  autobiographical 
novel  which  is  somewhat  wearisome,  **  La  Confession  d'un 
Enfant  du  Siecle,"  and  several  charming  nouvelles^  written  with 
a  lucidity  and  a  command  of  style  that  proved  him  to  be  a 
great  master  of  prose.  Lastly  he  wrote  a  complete  set  of  little 
plays,  composed  of  short  farces  or  slight  praverbesy  in  imitation. 
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partly  of  Shakespeare,  partly — and  in  a  more  considerable 
degree— of  Marivaux  ;  these  pieces  formed  the  delight  of  the 
public  from  about  1848  to  1870,  but  their  popularity  has  now 
begun  to  wane.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  drama, 
^^  Lorenzaccio,"  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  historic  drama  in 
the  Shakespearean  style.  Musset  would  have  been  the  greatest 
poet  of  any  other  century  ;  he  was  only  one  among  the  most 
excellent  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  no  one  has  probed 
deeper  into  the  human  heart,  and  set  in  vibration  its  most 
sensitive  and  quivering  fibres. 

The  fame  of  Alexandre  Dumas  shone  with  singular 
lustre  during  this  brilliant  period.  An  indefatigable  and  ever- 
amusing  teller  of  tales,  he  raised  the  popular  novel  a  step 
higher  by  throwing  into  it,  more  or  less  at  random,  snatches 
of  history,  and  especially  by  the  play  of  an  imagination  inex- 
haustible in  the  production  of  incident,  in  sudden  change  or 
fortune,  in  surprises  and  unexpected  events  of  every  kind. 
But  brilliant  though  he  was  as  a  novelist,  he  was  still  greater 
as  a  dramatist.  He  had  perhaps  a  greater  share  than  Victor 
Hugo  in  bringing  about  the  revolution  in  the  drama  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  substituting  historic  drama  for  tragedy, 
although  there  is  actually  little  difference  between  the  two ; 
but  at  that  time  the  differences  seemed  to  be  immense.  Before 
his  "  Henry  III.,"  a  few  plays  only  had  provided  the  example 
of  a  new  type  of  tragedy  which  was  freer  in  movement,  more 
varied  in  tone,  wider  in  its  setting,  and  more  suited  to  the 
common  imagination  ;  these  were  the  "  Cromwell  "  of  Victor 
Hugo,  a  few  semi-romantic  tragedies  by  Casimir  Delavigne, 
and  the  "  Pinto  "  of  N6pomucene  Lemercier,  a  curious  attempt 
at  historic  comedy. 

Dumas  went  on  to  produce  "  Christine  "  (or  **  Stockholm, 
Fontainebleau  et  Rome"),  "Antony"  (a  purely  bourgeois 
play),  "  Charles  VII.  chez  ses  Grands  Vassaux,"  "  La  Tour  dc 
Nesles,"  "Mademoiselle  de  Belle-Isle."  He  even  relapsed 
into  tragedy  pure  and  simple,  written  in  dull  verses,  in  his 
"  Caligula,"  the  fate  of  innovators  being  to  go  back  &rther 
than  they  have  advanced.  He  possessed  the  dramatic  sense, 
the  instinct  for  strong  situations,  clearness,  and  a  direct  style 
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in  the  development  of  his  plot,  and  dialogue  of  wonderful 
sharpness  of  outline.  He  taught  us  nothing  about  the  human 
soul,  and  for  that  reason  his  plays,  which  amused  and  even 
touched  the  hearts  of  two  generations,  are  no  longer  anything 
more  than  a  literary  curiosity  to  us. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THB   THIRD    EPOCH   OF    ROMANTICISM 

The  men  of  letters  who  entered  on  their  career  about  1830 
no  longer  possessed  quite  the  same  ardent  imagination,  passion, 
and  fancy  as  their  elders.  They  formed  a  generation  which 
was  romantic  in  its  own  opinion  ;  it  still  was  romantic,  but 
unconsciously  something  else  at  the  same  time,  and  this  some- 
thing else  was  not  the  same  thing  in  each  individual  case ; 
there  was  therefore  considerable  variety  among  them  even 
quite  early,  and  in  some  sense  great  divergences.  They  form 
an  epoch  rather  than  a  group,  and  a  group  rather  than  a 
school. 

George  Sand,  who  was  extremely  receptive,  and  reflected 
successively  all  the  epochs  through  which  she  passed,  began  in 
her  famous  romances  of  "L6Ha,"  "Valentine,"  "Indiana," 
"Jacques,"  by  being  purely  romantic,  with  enthusiasm,  fire, 
and  a  wealth  of  imagination  which  are  still  matter  for  admira- 
tion, and  with  a  richness  of  style  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  her  time  ;  then,  after  having  poured  out  in  her  novels 
of  rustic  and  popular  life  the  political  ideas  with  which  she 
was  momentarily  infatuated,  she  confined  herself  to  purely 
rustic  subjects,  and  in  "Jeanne,"  "Fran9ois  le  Champi," 
"Le  Meunier  d'Angibault,"  "La  Mare  au  Diable,"  "La 
Petite  Fadette,"  the  wonderful  '*  Maitres  Sonneurs,"  she  gave, 
not,  as  has  been  said,  idylls,  but  genuine  epic  poems  of  country 
life,  some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of  spontaneous  imagination, 
picturesqueness,  poetry,  emotion,  and  style. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  career  she  was  infected  with 
realism  as  deeply  as  was  possible  for  her  nature,  and  wrote 
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novels  of  ordinary  life,  still  poetic  in  style,  but  in  which  for  the 
first  time  the  idealist  and  poet,  the  author  of  "  Lilia,"  showed 
signs  of  preoccupation,  marked  by  some  preciosity,  with  in- 
dividual characters  and  conditions,  and  with  ordinary  life. 
Whatever  she  wrote,  however,  she  always  retained  a  certain 
native  distinction,  a  natural  aloofness  from  all  vulgarity,  a 
sunny  and  pleasing  imagination,  a  certain  sympathy  which 
flowed  from  her  heart  into  her  writings,  a  gift  of  inducing  her 
readers  naturally  to  like  "the  characters  to  whom  she  was 
herself  attached  "  ;  she  possessed  a  charm  which  envelops  the 
reader  with  an  atmosphere  of  almost  maternal  enchantment 
and  tenderness.  All  these  qualities  were  infinitely  rare  in 
literature,  especially  in  her  time,  and  have  delighted  half  a 
century  of  readers. 

Many  of  her  novels  were  adapted  for  the  stage  either  by 
herself  or  by  some  of  her  friends.  Of  these  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  "  Francois  le  Champi  "  and  '*  Le  Marquis  de 
ViUemer." 

George  Sand  is  certainly  the  romancier  romanesque  who 
best  represents  what  French  critics  ask  of  a  novel,  which 
should  be  half  way  between  (or  as  nearly  so  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  allows)  precise  and  serious  observation  and  pure 
imagination  left  to  its  own  devices. 

The  mixture  of  romanticism  and  realism  was  much  more 
appreciable  in  Balzac,  as  it  was  less  well  balanced.  Balzac 
possessed  in  abundance  imagination  of  a  somewhat  gross,  clumsy, 
and  puerile  kind ;  he  liked  sudden  turns  of  destiny,  rapid  changes 
from  poverty  to  colossal  fortune,  the  spontaneous  genesis  of 
millions ;  he  also  delighted  in  stories  of  brigands  and  spies, 
dubious  conspirators,  obscure  plottings,  legal  yarns ;  and  all 
this  second-rate  Dumas,  if  one  may  so  style  it,  acts  as  a  clog 
on  the  best  of  his  compositions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  very  observant,  alwa)^  on  the  look-out  for  and  hunting  up 
details  \  his  mind  was  well  stored  with  notes  of  things  seen  or 
remembered  (the  best  of  all)  of  the  real  world  in  which  he 
found  himself.  The  principles  of  romanticism  and  realism, 
clumsy  imagination  and  literalness,  clashed  rather  than  blended 
in  his  mind,  a  state  of  things  which  induces  a  baffling  sense  of 
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foreignness — ^if  the  process  of  making  the  reader  live  in  two 
countries  at  a  time  may  be  so  described. 

But  over  and  above  these  two  qualities,  or  these  two  defects, 
he  possessed  the  powerful  faculty — and  this  constituted  his 
actual  genius  or  the  essence  of  it — of  endowing  with  intense 
vitality,  of  placing  in  startling  relief,  the  characters  he  brings 
before  us,  however  imaginary  and  fantastic  they  may  be  ;  and 
this  is  still  more  the  case  with  those  of  his  characters  repre- 
senting real  persons  whom  he  had  happened  to  meet,  and  to 
whom  he  introduces  us.  For  this  reason  the  types  of  Balzac 
are  unforgettable  —  Pere  Goriot,  Philippe  Brideau,  Fere 
Grandet,  Rastignac,  the  old  man  whose  paternal  weakness 
amounted  to  mania,  the  weather-beaten  soldier,  the  insane 
miser,  and  the  type  of  abnormal  ambition,  &c. 

In  the  description  of  these  personages  the  two  tendencies  or 
Balzac  are  successfully  amalgamated.  These  men  are  real  in 
the  basis  of  their  characters,  eternal  types  of  humanity,  like  the 
personages  in  Moliere*s  plays.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
all  the  exaggeration,  all  the  lyricism,  of  characters  created  by  a 
romantic ;  and,  moreover,  as  the  characters  themselves  were 
represented  as  living  in  a  time  of  romanticism,  this  excess, 
which  was  in  their  case  a  reflection  of  their  time,  and  the 
declamatory  tone  habitual  to  men  of  that  epoch,  were  conse- 
quently only  additional  traits  of  realism.  Thus  Balzac,  who 
charmed  his  contemporaries  by  the  faults  that  he  had  in 
common  with  them,  has  charmed  posterity  by  his  profound 
faculties  of  observation,  and  by  the  kind  of  fiery  but  reasonable 
psychology  which  was  one  of  his  qualities. 
■^  Thtephile  Gautier  is  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  these 
a  literal  disciple,  a  pupil,  and  at  first  a  very  well  disciplined 
pupil,  of  romanticism.  He  began  with  poems  which  were 
admired  even  more  than  those  x>f  the  masters  of  the  movement, 
because  they  have  only  the  faults  of  the  school.  In  verse  he 
wrote  ''  Albertus "  and  "  La  ComMe  de  la  Mort,"  which 
were  fantastic,  and  suggestive  of  the  cemetery  and  the 
gallows,  in  prose,  novels  which  were  imrestrained  and  over- 
coloured,  but  for  all  that  written  in  excellent  language,  and 
in  an   admirable   style,  such  as  "Les  Jeunes  France"  and 
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"Mademoiselle  de  Maupin.*'  With  practice  he  discovered 
and  entered  into  possession  of  his  veritable  talent,  that  of 
description,  or  rather  pen-painting,  powerful,  finished,  and 
brilliant.  Examples,  in  verse,  of  this  faculty  are  his  Spanish 
sketches,  and  particularly  his  priceless  "  Emaux  et  Cam^es  '* ; 
all  his  prose  writings  have  a  similar  descriptive  character,  his 
criticisms  of  drama  and  art,  his  short  stories,  some  ot  which 
are  wonderful  reconstructions  of  distant  times,  his  "  Capitaine 
Fracasse,"  a  kind  of  new  edition  of  the  "  Roman  comique," 
but  infinitely  superior  to  the  original. 

Gautier  did  not  possess  the  usual  groundwork  of  a  man 
of  letters,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  part  of  the  groundwork  which 
a  man  of  letters  may  possess.  He  had  no  particular 
philosophy,  nor  psychology,  nor  the  gift  of  moral  obser- 
vation ;  but  he  had  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  an  incomparable 
style.  He  knew  how  to  "look  at  the  outside  world,"  and 
he  knew  how  to  write  as  well  as  Victor  Hugo,  and  better 
than  all  the  other  writers  of  the  century.  He  is  on  this 
account  a  delight  to  the  reader  who  cares  for  the  choice  of 
words  and  beauty  of  style.  Amongst  his  &vourite  books  were 
dictionaries,  whether  of  ordinary  language  or  of  old  French  or 
of  technical  words.  He,  too,  like  Nodier  and  Courier,  con- 
ferred the  greatest  services  on  the  French  language,  enriching 
it  by  the  revival  of  forgotten  words,  by  the  introduction,  cer- 
tainly too  indiscriminate  (but  only  the  permanent  contributions 
to  the  language  need  be  considered),  of  terms  borrowed  from 
arts  and  crafts.  He  also  rendered  the  best  kind  of  service  to 
the  language  by  his  method  of  writing  it,  by  his  reverence  for 
correctness,  and  by  restoring  to  each  word  its  true  sense  by 
dint  of  his  exact  knojvledge  of  it.  If  to  be  an  author  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  art  of  writing,  Gautier  would  have 
been  one  of  our  greatest  authors ;  but  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  an  author  should  be  a  writer  and  something  more 
beside. 

Flaubert  is  the  most  curious  example  ot  that  romanticism 
which  begins  by  suppressing  itself,  to  such  a  degree  as 
constantly  to  suggest  the  question  whether  he  is  really  a 
romantic  or  the  reverse.     That  is  because  he  had  a  double 
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\    personality.     He  did  not  pass  from  romanticism  to  another 
I    form  of  art,  like  George  Sand,  by  a  somewhat  slow  process  of 
jfevolution.     Neither  does  he  fuse  romanticism  with  another 
I    form  of  art  in  the  same  work,  as  does  Balzac.     He  is  purely 
I    romantic  and  purely  realist  in  successive  works,  a  fact  which 
proves  first  of  all  that  he  was  marvellously  gifted ;  secondly, 
that  he  had  a  remarkably  rare  instinctive  taste ;  and,  finally, 
that  when  one  of  his  two  selves  had  pen  in  hand,  he  did  not 
allow  the  other  to  write  in  the  margin. 

His  first  great  work  viras  wholly  that  of  a  realist,  and  should 
even  be  considered,  rather  than  Balzac  or  M6rim£e,  as  the 
true  source  of  contemporary  realism.  This  was  the  much- 
discussed  ^^  Madame  Bovary"  (1857),  a  s^ory  of  ^'^  middle 
class,  comic,  tragic,  burlesque,  poignant,  but  above  all  true, 
with  a  truthfulness  so  complete  and  so  close  that  there  is  not 
a  single  character  in  "  Madame  Bovary "  that  we  do  not 
meet  every  day  even  now  ;  forty  years  after  its  publication  the 
.     work  is  much  newer,  closer  to  the  life  of  to-day,  more  up-to- 

/      date  than  most  recent  books  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  marked  the 

'  reaction  against  romanticism,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
romantics  over  feeble  minds  was  denounced,  the  absurdities 
of  romanticism  displayed,  satirised  with  a  neat  touch  ;  in  this 
respect  it  resembled,  though  it  was  superior  to,  "  Gabriellc," 
a  comedy  by  Emile  Augier,  published  six  years  earlier.  It 
was  evident  that  romanticism  was  approaching  the  limit  of  its 
evolution. 

Flaubert  was  romantic  in  his  tastes,  in  his  manner,  his 
hobbies,  his  habits  of  mind,  and  his  reading  \  he  gave  vent  to 
his  uncontrollable  enthusiasm  for  certain  phrases  of  Chateau- 
briand by  declaiming  them  in  his  room.  After  ^^  Madame 
Bovary  "  there  came  from  his  pen  an  almost  regular  alternation 
of  romantic  and  realist  works.  "Salammbo,"  an  archaeo- 
logical novel,  quite  in  the  manner  of  Thiophile  Gautier,  but 
with  a  broader,  more  powerful  and  tragic  note,  was  balanced 
by  "  L'Education  sen timen tale,"  a  tedious  if  curious  study, 
very  true  to  life,  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1848.  '^La  Tentation 
de  Saint-Antoine,"  a  brilliant  but  rather  heavy  Oriental 
fantasy,  which  might  well  have  been  inspired  by  certain  pages 
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of  the  second  part  of  *'  Faust,**  and  this,  without  prejudice  to 
either,  was  balanced  by  "  Le  Candidat,"  poor  as  a  comedy,  but 
a  study  of  the  bourgeoisie  under  the  Second  Empire.  "  H6ro- 
dias,"  or  "La  L^ende  de  Saint  Jean  THospitalier,"  a 
medieval  mosaic,  excellent  in  its  way,  was  balanced  by  "  Un 
Coeur  simple,"  the  story  of  a  servant  girl,  a  work  of  studied 
dulness  and  profound  emotion. 

This  great  writer,  who  was  a  fanatic  in  the  matter  of  form, 
who  had  a  superstitious  respect  for  the  written  word,  who 
never  was  satisfied  with  a  line  of  his  own  imtil  he  had  sufiered 
intensely  by  correcting  it  ten  times  over,  remains  a  very  great 
name  in  literary  history,  and  provides  an  example  of  dual 
personality  which  is  extremely  rare  and  interesting.  Racine 
writing  "  Les  Plaideurs,*'  Corneille  writing  "  L'lllusion,"  was 
not  a  more  curious  spectacle ;  it  should  be  noticed,  moreover, 
that  Corneille,  his  special  manner  once  found,  hardly  turned 
back  from  it  to  write  another  "  L'lllusion,"  and  that  Racine 
made  no  attempt  to  write  another  "  Plaideurs  "  ;  whilst  Flaubert 
perpetually  wrote  his  "  Cid  "  with  one  hand  and  his  "  Illusion  " 
with  the  other,  his  right  hand  never  knowing  what  his  left 
was  doing. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  two  Flauberts,  the  one 
who  became  the  leader  of  a  school,  who  can  be  read  to-day  as 
if  he  were  a  contemporary  writer,  the  Flaubert  who  alone  is 
being  considered  by  posterity,  is  the  one  that  Flaubert  himself 
least  loved.  This  is  a  not  uncommon  phenomenon.  It  does 
not  always  do  to  despise  that  part  of  our  personality  which  we 
judge  to  be  inferior.  "Ne  despicias  minores,**  said  Sainte- 
Beuve.  "  Ne  despicias  minorem  "  might  have  been  addressed 
to  Flaubert. 

It  is  natural  and  only  just  to  place  alongside  Flaubert  his 
dearly-loved  friend,  Louis  Bouilhet,  also  a  native  of  Rouen, 
and  a  man  of  great  talent.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
last  of  the  romantic  dramatists,  and  was  a  brilliant  disciple  of 
Victor  Hugo.  "  Madame  de  Montarcy  "  is  a  very  fine  play. 
Some  speeches  uttered  by  Louis  XIV.,  defeated  but  full  of 
hope  and  courage,  have  an  excellent  stage  effect.  Louis  XIV. 
addresses  the  ambassadors  : — 
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"...  Nous  nous  sentons  le  corps 
Assez  fermext  dispos,  malgre  Tage  ou  nous  sommes, 
Pour  monter  a  cheval  avec  nos  gentilshommes, 
Et  dresser,  comme  un  mur  impenetrable  aux  coups, 
Nos  quarante  ans  de  gloire  entre  la  France  et  vous. 
Le  Rhin  n'a  pas  lave  Tinjure  ineffapable 
De  nos  grands  eperons  enfonces  dans  le  sable, 
Et  nous  y  trouverons,  noire  et  fumante  encor. 
La  place  oii  nos  talons  ont  soufflete  son  bord. 

(A  sa  cour) 
Qa !  qui  de  vous,  messieurs,  veut  mourir  avec  moi  ? 

Lbs  Gbntilshommbs  {tirani  Vipic). 
Tous  !  aux  armes  ! 

Louis  XIV. 
Voila  comme  on  repond  au  roL 
Vous  pouvez  les  en  croire,  et  secouant  vos  reves. 
Lire  nos  volontes  a  Teclair  de  leurs  glaives. 
Ce  peuple  a  son  honneur  n'a  jamais  survecu. 
Pliez,  s'il  est  vainqueur.    Tremblez,  s'il  est  vainca" 

**  Madame  de  Montarcy  "  was  written  in  1856,  and  was 
played  in  the  same  year  in  which  Flaubert  finished  writing 
^^  Madame  Bovary."  Romanticism  ended  well  as  Realism  was 
making  its  brilliant  entry. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   CLASSICAL   WRITERS 

Let  us  take  a  step  backwards  to  consider  the  writers  who  did 
not  fell  under  the  romantic  influence,  who  carried  on  more  or 
less  the  tradition  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
the  writers  whom  we  call,  in  short,  classical.  There  were 
many  of  them  between  1815  and  1850  who  do  not  deserve  to 
be  forgotten. 

B^ranger  made  himself  femous  under  the  Empire  by 
satirical  songs,  happily  turned  and  admirably  written.  He 
went  on  under  the  Restoration  to  pour  out  a  flood  of 
epigrammatic  couplets  against  the  Government  of  that  day  and 
against  the  clergy.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he  made  songs,  but 
no  more  lampoons ;  he  put  off  part  of  his  armour,  and  his 
writings  were  freer  from  political  and  controversial  pre- 
occupations. 

He  had  the  genius  for  small  things.  He  had  small  inspira- 
tion, little  breadth,  but  an  astonishing  art  of  drawing  the 
greatest  effect  from  his  small  store  of  poetic  material.  His 
qualities  were  of  the  second  rank,  and  he  succeeded,  by 
industry  in  composition,  in  imposing  them  on  his  readers  as 
qualities  of  the  first  order.  He  had  only  a  feeble  voice,  but  he 
managed  it  with  incomparable  art.  Of  singers  of  this  type  we 
say  that  they  possess  method,  and  the  phrase  is  perfectly 
applicable  to  Biranger.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  own  limitations,  and  used  to  say,  *^  I  am  a  tolerable  minor 
poet."  He  was,  in  feet,  the  prince  of  our  minor  poets,  and 
this  is  no  mean  place,  as  is  known,  in  literature. 

His  more  elaborate  songs  were  in  their  day  taken  for  odes, 
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and,  indeed,  if  they  are  not  odes  they  are  more  than  songs, 
and  for  people  who  knew  the  ode  only  in  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau,  the  songs  of  B^ranger  were  even  more  than  odes. 
Some  of  them  may  still  be  read  with  admiration  :  *^  Le  Cinq 
Mai,*'  "  Le  Vieux  Drapeau,*'  and  the  amazing  "  Souvenirs  du 
Peuple." 

But  witty,  delicate  songs,  with  a  touch  of  feeling,  best 
exhibit  Biranger's  temperament.  In  these  he  was  in  his  own 
domain,  that  is,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  he  attained 
perfection  without  efibrt.  "  Le  Roi  d'Yvetot,"  "  Ce  n'est 
plus  Lisette,"  "Le  Grenier,"  "Le  Bon  Vieillard,"  "La  Bonne 
Vieille,"  are  real  little  masterpieces.  A  proper  standard  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  him  among  the  poets  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  amongst  them  he  would  have  been  in  the  front  rank. 

In  his  own  time  he  was  popular  even  with  the  romanticists 
and  with  foreigners.  Heinrich  Heine  adored  him  ;  Goethe 
knew  his  songs  by  heart.  The  final  judgment  on  him  was 
passed  by  Sainte-Beuve  :  "  In  Biranger  there  is  a  rather 
monotonous  high-road  ;  but  there  are  charming  by-ways," 

For  some  time  Casimir  Delavigne  had  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  great  lyric  poet  because  of  his  "  Messeniennes."  He 
was  much  less  so  than  Biranger  ;  indeed,  he  was  not  a  lyric 
poet  at  all.  But  he  was  a  tragic  poet  of  high  rank,  and  an 
excellent  comic  poet.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  may  even  be  con- 
sidered as  a  Romantic  before  romanticism,  one  who  was 
unwilling  to  follow  to  the  end  the  movement  he  had  himself 
inaugurated.  For  the  "  Vepres  siciliennes,"  the  "  Paria," 
"  Marino  Faliero,"  are  earlier  in  date  than  "  Henry  III.,"  and 
those  who  date  the  first  step  in  romantic  drama  from  "  Henry 
III."  forget  "Pinto,"  Casimir  Delavigne,  and  "Cromwell." 
Later  on,  with  "  Louis  XI."  and  "  Les  Enfants  d'idouard," 
Casimir  Delavigne  tried  to  remain  half  way  between  classic 
tragedy  and  romantic  drama,  displaying  a  good  deal  of  talent 
and  some  melancholy.  "  Dumas*s  work  is  not  good,"  he  used 
to  say  ;  *^  but  it  prevents  the  appreciation  of  mine." 

He  succeeded  better  in,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  he  had 
more  real  talent  for,  comedy,  which  was  more  in  conformity 
with    his    gentle   and   amiable    disposition.     "  La    Princesse 
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Aurelie  "  is  extremely  witty  ;  "  L*£coIe  des  Vieillards,"  "  La 
Popularity,"  of  a  higher  standard,  possess  great  distinction  ; 
"  Le  Conseiller  rapporteur  "  is  an  excellent  farce,  "  Don  Juan 
d'Autriche  "  a  very  pretty  historic  comedy. 

Casimir  Delavigne  remains  one  of  the  best  authors  of  the 
second  rank.  He  lacked  power  and  brilliance  of  style  ;  but  he 
had  a  delicate  distinguished  talent,  and  a  very  praiseworthy 
artistic  honesty. 

Ponsard's  "  Lucrece  "  had  a  much  greater  success,  about  the 
time  of  "Les  Burgraves."  The  classicists  imagined  they 
were  witnessing  a  renaissance  in  tragedy  of  the  traditional 
kind.  On  the  part  of  the  public  it  was  simply  a  reaction 
after  a  period  of  surfeit ;  or  rather  it  was  a  sign  that  the 
public  demanded  something  different  from  romantic  drama, 
but  not  that  they  would  have  wished  to  return  to  "  Timoldon." 
Ponsard,  however,  had  ability.  He  imitated  the  drama  qL 
Corneille  with  dexterity.  He  conveyed  the  illusion  of 
antiquity,  of  classicism,  of  tragedy  ;  but  he  could  not  sustain 
it.  Like  Casimir  Delavigne  he  took  refuge  in  comedy,  and 
gained  a  legitimate  success  with  "L'Honneur  et  TArgent," 
"La  Bourse,"  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career  he 
enjoyed  a  great  and  merited  success  with  a  return,  not  to 
tragedy,  but  to  historical  drama  in  "Le  Lion  amoureux,"  a 
picture  of  the  Directory. 

But  the  genuine  "classic "  of  that  epoch  was  Scribe,  who 
was  concerned  only  with  success,  and  troubled  himself  as  little 
as  possible  with  talk  about  schools,  artistic  and  literary  theories ; 
he  had,  however,  what  may  be  called  the  secret  of  popularity, 
he  possessed  more  especially  the  dramatic  instinct,  dramatic 
experience  in  the  highest  degree.  He  charmed  the  public 
during  half  a  century  without  tiring  either  himself  or  (what 
is  still  rarer)  his  hearers.  In  the  management  of  his  career  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  model  to  imitate ;  he  had  begun  by 
writing  small  one-act  pieces,  and  for  ten  years  did  nothing 
else ;  then,  when  he  was  assured  of  mastery  in  his  art,  he 
essayed  a  broader  and  more  complicated  comedy.  He  was  a 
past  master  in  the  management  of  plot,  in  disposing  and 
husbanding  his  resources,  in  the  art  of  transition,  in  the  clever 
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preparation  and  conduct  of  the  episodes.  That  is  to  say  that 
he  wrote  comedy  in  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  more  incident  and  some  additional  complexity.  He 
only  borrowed  one  thing  from  modern  taste — historic  comedy 
— which  in  his  hands  developed  into  anecdotal  comedy.  He 
treated  it  in  a  gay,  amusing,  light,  brilliantly  superficial 
manner.  For  the  rest  of  his  time  he  merely  wrote  comedy 
of  intrigue,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  comedy  of  manners. 

He  possessed  no  power  of  psychological  observation,  nor 
philosophy  of  any  sort ;  the  notion  of  a  drama  of  "  ideas " 
was  entirely  foreign  to  him,  and  would  have  filled  him  with 
amazement ;  but  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of 
amusing  a  theatre  audience  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Among  pieces  of  Scribe  which  long  remained  famous  may  be 
mentioned  "Une  Chaine,"  "La  Camaraderie,"  "Le  Verre 
d'Eau,"  "Bataille  de  Dames,"  "Adrienne  Lecouvrcur." 
Men  like  Scribe  do  not  leave  masterpieces ;  they  are  not  much 
greater  in  one  piece  than  in  another  ;  they  show  the  same 
skill  in  all,  and  genius  in  none ;  they  leave  the  impression  of 
astounding  cleverness  and  amazing  facility. 

The  novel,  too,  even  before  1850,  had  more  than  once 
escaped  from  the  romantic  influence.  M6rim£e,  Stendhal  and 
Jules  Sandeau  are  the  principal  novelists,  who  put  on  one  side 
or  absolutely  reject  purely  imaginative  art,  without  being, 
strictly  speaking,  realists.  They  evolve  a  very  curious  kind  of 
originality,  widely  different  in  each  case.  M£rim6e  was  a 
typical  opponent  of  romanticism.  Sober,  clear,  concise,  ts^n 
too  brief  and. slight,  he  excelled  in  clear,  condensed,  and 
powerful  narrative.  "  L'Enlevement  de  la  Redoute,"  "  La 
Vinus  d'llle "  are  masterpieces  of  vigorous,  precise,  and 
accurate  drawing. 

"  Colomba  "  and  "  Carmen,"  though  more  elaborate,  were 
still  short  stories,  or  novels  drawn  to  a  small  scale  ;  there  were 
no  complications,  no  delightful  descriptions,  and  their  value 
depends  on  the  choice  of  significant  details  and  the  bold  relief 
of  the  drawing.  Some  short  stories  even,  drawn,  contrary  to 
his  custom,  from  present-day  life,  and  taking  place  in  France 
instead  of  Spain,  in  Paris  instead  of  Corsica — "  Arsene  Guillot," 
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"La  Double  Miprise,'*  "Le  Vase  itrusque" — precisely 
because  they  are  in  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  are 
early  examples  of  the  realist  novel  as  it  was  to  be  understood 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century  ;  but  they  always  possess 
distinction  of  form  and  a  lofty  tone.  Let  us  add  that  M6rim6e, 
in  his  "Chronique  du  Temps  de  Charles  IX.,"  aimed  at  proving 
that  he  was  capable  of  writing  a  good  historical  novel,  correct 
in  detail,  and  that  he  succeeded. 

Inclined  to  pessimism  and  misanthropy,  but  free  from 
declamatory  outbursts,  M6rim6e  leaves  an  impression  of 
melancholy  and  bitterness;  but  he  conveys  above  all  the 
impression  of  a  man  who  was  master  of  the  arts  of  description 
and  composition,  who  wrote  the  best,  the  surest,  the  most 
reliable,  the  clearest,  and  the  soundest  French. 

Stendhal  did  not  write  well.  It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo, 
looking  for  something  to  read,  borrowed  one  of  his  novels,  and 
after  an  hour's  reading  said  :  "  Is  he  still  living  ?  "  "  No." 
'^  That  is  a  pity,  because  I  should  have  asked  you  to  tell  him 
that  I  shall  not  read  him  until  he  has  learnt  to  write  French." 
I  will  not  say  that  Stendhal  wrote  badly,  but  he  did  not 
"  write  "  at  all.  He  did  not  concern  himself  in  any  way  with 
form.  He  compiled,  rather  than  composed.  He  is,  however, 
a  great  novelist  and  an  excellent  guide  to  the  traveller.  Two 
of  his  books  have  survived — "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  "  and  "  Les 
M^moires  d'un  Touriste  " — with  twenty  pages  of  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  at  the  beginning  of  "  La  Chartreuse 
de,Parme." 

He  possessed,  however,  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  gift 
of  analysis,  the  faculty  of  recording,  with  minute  precision,  the 
slightest,  almost  impalpable  stages  of  a  sentiment,  a  passion,  of 
a  rigid  will,  of  a  yielding  will,  of  voluntary  self-abandonment, 
of  self-love  in  its  initial  stage,  in  its  further  development,  and 
in  its  final  envenomed  and  embittered  form.  In  this  respect 
he  was  amazing,  and  ^  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir "  is  a  veritable 
storehouse,  the  most  considerable  collection  of  moral  docu- 
ments that  could  be  desired.  Racine  alone  is  richer  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  Marivaux  less  so  ;  a  comparison  of  Racine 
and  Marivaux  with  Stendhal  may  seem  strange  enough,  but 
no  comparison  is  instituted  between  them  as  writers. 
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In  the  far  more  commonplace  '*  M^moires  d'un  Touriste " 
these  qualities  are  once  more  displayed.  The  reading  of  these 
notes  of  travel  will  supply  admirable  information  on  the  state  of 
human  thought,  morals,  ideas,  and  prejudices  in  different  parts 
of  France  about  1830.  Stendhal  wrote  negligently,  but  with 
the  communicative  good  temper  of  the  man  who  takes  great 
pleasure  in  whatever  he  does,  and  whose  observations  are  just 
because  he  is  a  born  observer,  and  pleasing  because  he  takes 
pleasure  in  observation. 

With  all  this  Stendhal  mingled  much  moralising  and 
abstract  discussion,  because  he  thought  himself  a  philosopher. 
As  a  thinker  he  was  almost  negligible  ;  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, for  posterity  readily  learns  what  pages  to  skip  in  an 
uneven  author. 

Stendhal  exercised  great  influence  after  his  death  because  one 
side  of  the  reaction  against  romanticism  was  in  the  direction 
of  psychological  study.  When  this  tendency  gained  the  upper 
hand,  a  search  was  instituted,  as  usual,  for  possible  ^^pre- 
cursors "  in  that  respect,  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  Stendhal, 
Benjamin  Constant,  perhaps  Chauderlos  de  Laclos,  Martvaux, 
Racine  ;  and  of  all  these  Stendhal  was  the  nearest.  It  is  safe  to 
believe  that,  even  when  the  infatuation  is  over,  Stendhal,  and 
at  least  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,**  will  endure. 

Sandeau  is  a  further  example  of  suppressed  romanticism 
and  of  its  evolution  in  the  direction  of  another  form  of  art. 
He  had  begun  as  the  close  collaborator  of  George  Sand,  about 
1830,  and  wrote  some  romantic  novels,  somewhat  false  and 
laboured  in  manner.  Some  years  later  he  found  his  true  province 
in  writing  a  series  of  novels  of  everyday  life,  of  fine  observa- 
tion, at  once  touching  and  humorous,  witty  and  tender,  of 
a  pleasing  wit  verging  on  malice.  Such  were  "  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Seigliere,"  "  Le  Docteur  Herbaut,"  "  Catherine,'*  and 
^'La  Maison  de  P^narvan."  He  sometimes  wrote  plays  in 
collaboration  with  Emile  Augier,  notably  the  masterpiece, 
"  Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier."  These  are  the  principal  works 
produced  during  the  romantic  period  on  which  romanticism 
exercised  little  or  no  influence. 


CHAPTER  VI 

POLITICAL   AND  PHILOSOPHICAL    LITERATURE 

Outside  the  romantic  movement,  or  only  indirectly  under  its 
influence,  a  separate  literature  of  philosophy,  sociology,  politics, 
and  morals  occupied  an  important  place  in  France  between 
1 8 15  and  1850.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  philosophic 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  without  possessing  all  its 
tendencies,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  how  it  must  have 
been  instigated  and  quickened  by  the  great  events  which  had 
stirred  French  society  and  the  world  in  general  from  1789  to 
the  Restoration. 

Benjamin  Constant  is  the  earliest  in  date  of  all  these 
thinkers.  In  a  number  of  tracts,  opuscules,  and  pamphlets, 
which  were  collected  later  under  the  accurate  title  of  "  Cours 
de  Politique  constitutionelle,"  he  founded  the  doctrine  known 
as  '*  liberal "  and  the  party  which  was  to  come  into  power  in 
1830.  In  his  not  very  well  written  book,  "De  la  Religion," 
he  defended  the  principle  of  Protestantism  as  he  understood  it, 
that  is  to  say,  purely  individual  religion.  He  lives  for  posterity 
by  a  novel  written  in  three  months,  "  Adolphe,"  a  monograph 
of  passion,  of  amazing  precision,  depth,  and  intensity,  a  mag- 
nificent example  of  the  psychological  novel,  which  was  then 
unique,  and  has  never,'  perhaps,  been  equalled  since  except  by 
Stendhal's  "  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir." 

Benjamin  Constant  had  a  fantastic  and  restless  disposition  ; 
he  was  a  real  romantic  in  his  turn  of  mind,  in  his  perpetual 
alternation  between  exaltation  and  scornful  depression  ;  by  the 
clearness  of  his  thought,  of  his  deduction  and  analysis  he 
belonged  to  the  eighteenth  century.     All  this  formed  a  curious 
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combination,  one  of  the  characters  the  study  of  which  is 
attractive  as  a  psychological  problem  of  complex  bearings^ 
infinitely  interesting  to  elucidate. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  political  world  Joseph  dc 
Maistre  propounded  authoritatively  the  theory  of  theocracy 
and  of  absolute  monarchy  in  his  "Soirdes  de  Saint-P6ters- 
bourg,"  and  in  several  less  important  works.  A  logician  given 
to  paradox,  with  views  often  profound,  and  of  infinite  wit  and 
insight,  he  brought  to  bear  the  abilities  of  a  great  pamphleteer 
on  general  philosophical  subjects.  He  dazzled  the  imagina- 
tion, puzzled  common^ense,  irritated  his  readers  by  his  aristo- 
cratic whims,  and  was  an  object  of  horror  to  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie.  The  calming  influence  of  time  and  the  discovery 
of  his  private  papers  and  correspondence  first  revealed  the 
powerful  conceptions  that  underlay  his  brilliant  and  fantastic 
polemics,  and  the  kind  and  tender  heart  which  was  hidden 
under  his  cavalier  impertinences. 

We  have  deferred  until  now  the  mention  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  loved  with  such  afiection,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  the 
charming  author  of  the  "  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambrc," 
of  "  La  Jeune  Sib^rienne,"  of  "  Le  Lipreux  de  la  Citi  d*Aostc." 
Xavier  de  Maistre  was  a  sentimental  humourist  in  the  manner 
of  Sterne,  not  a  great  writer,  but  witty,  and  skilful  in  arousing 
the  gentler  emotions.  The  two  brothers  confer  great  honour 
on  French  literature  and  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  peculiar, 
distinctive  literature  of  Savoy. 

A  little  later  than  these  comes  Ballanche,  a  confused  thinker, 
but  a  very  eloquent  man,  who  helped  the  movement  towards 
a  religious  renaissance  by  a  mystic  Christianity,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  liberalism  and  plebeianism,  as  he  called  it,  that  is,  of 
democracy  ;  of  these  elements  he  constructed  nebulous  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  philosophic  poems  in'  prose  possessing  much 
charm. 

Edgar  Quinet,  who  sought  to  re-establish  in  France  the 
desiderated  "  spiritual  power  "  on  the  "  spiritual  authority,'*  tried, 
without  any  very  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  doing,  to 
bring  France  back  to  a  kind  of  Protestantism  ;  he  then  wrote 
an  excellent  philosophical  history  of  the  revolutionary  period  in 
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his  book  "  La  Revolution  *' ;  and,  lastly,  in  "  La  Creation," 
he  summarised  for  himself  the  general  state  of  science  and 
tried  to  found  a  sort  of  religion,  or  at  least  a  system  of  scientific 
ethics. 

Lamennais,  with  whom  should  be  classed  the  later  and 
more  timid  Montalembert  and  Lacordaire,  who  both 
subsequently  separated  from  him,  first  of  all  preached  pure 
traditional  Catholicism  in  the  manner  of  Joseph  de  Maistre, 
but  made  a  definite  rupture  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  his  "Essai  sur  rindiffirence."  He  then  turned  to  pure 
democracy,  to  a  more  or  less  socialistic  religion,  and  in  his 
"  Paroles  d'un  Croyant "  and  "  Le  Livre  du  Peuple  "  denounced, 
with  a  flaming  eloquence  comparable  to  that  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  cruelty  and  sufferings  of  society  as  it  actually 
was  or  as  he  saw  it. 

Systems  were  multiplied.  The  followers  of  Saint-Simon 
tried  to  found  a  religion  of  work  and  industry,  and  at  least 
provoked  a  great  stir  of  ideas  and  a  general  interest,  from 
which  many  considerable  industrial  enterprises  were  to  arise,  or 
by  which  they  were  to  profit. 

Auguste  Comte,  in  his  search  for  a  new  groundwork  of 
morals,  drew  up  a  perfectly  new  classification  of  the  sciences, 
and  instituted  a  new  philosophy  of  history  which,  whether  true 
or  &Ise,  was  of  great  interest,  and  resulted  on  the  one  hand  in 
the  foundation  of  Positivism,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  a 
religion  of  humanity  which  still  retains  a  certain  number  of 
adherents. 

Pierre  Leroux  invented  the  word  "socialism,"  which  was 
destined  to  enjoy  so  great  a  destiny,  and  vaguely  traced  out  a 
programme  of  the  demands  of  the  proletariat.  He  was  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  sociologist,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  principal 
inspirer  of  George  Sand,  and  this  is  not  his  least  title  to 
fame. 

Proudhon,  with  his  powerful  and  lucid  intelligence,  brought 
his  certainty  of  observation  and  his  ruthless  power  of  analysis  to 
bear  on  every  existing  system  of  political  and  social  science. 
He  destroyed  them,  it  would  seem,  by  the  mere  fact  of  his 
observation  ;  but,  formidable  critic  as  he  was,  he  was  powerless 
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to  reconstruct  what  he  had  destroyed,  although  he  made  many 
valiant  and  loyal  efforts  to  do  so. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  the  philosophic  historian,  went  to  the 
United  States  to  find  out  the  secret  of  democracy  :  and  his 
journey  resulted  in  his  great  work,  "La  D6mocratie  en 
Am^rique,"  astonishing  by  its  novelty  at  the  time,  and  still 
interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring  in  the  extreme.  Then, 
giving  his  attention  to  the  events  leading  up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  he  wrote  his  justly  admired  work  on  the**  Ancicn 
Regime,"  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  how  the  existing 
conditions  of  French  society  were  founded,  not  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  on  the  two  centuries  which  had  preceded  it,  and  how 
chimerical  a  project  it  was,  therefore,  for  those  who  thought  to 
change  it  to  wish  to  go  back,  not  one  century,  but  three. 
^  Philosophy  properly  so-called  was  represented  from  1815  to 
1850  by  university  professors  of  philosophy,  men  like  Roycr- 
CoUard,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and  Jules  Simon.  Philosophy  had 
definitely  broken  with  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  which  was 
the  official  doctrine  until  181 5,  notable  exponents  being 
Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  La  Romiguiere.  It  was  first  of 
all  attached  by  Royer-CoUard  to  the  Scotch  philosophy  of 
Thomas  Reid  ;  latterly,  with  Cousin,  to  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy. Royer-CoUard  had  been  teaching  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  under  the  Restoration  and  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  had  become  a  politician  and  a  great  and  famous  orator. 
Cousin's  teaching  career  was  of  longer  duration.  Uncertain 
in  his  doctrine,  easily  contenting  himself  with  rhetorical  proofs 
or  imperious  assertions,  he  showed  a  great  skill  in  assimilation 
in  the  composition  of  his  lectures  and  books,  a  great  and  lofty 
eloquence.  He  did  not  leave  either  a  new  or  a  well-arranged 
system  ;  but  he  diffused  a  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophy,  of 
French  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Scotch  and 
contemporary  German  philosophy  ;  he  inspired  and  fed  men's 
minds,  paved  the  way  for  a  subsequent  philosophy  which  was 
destined  to  oppose,  efiace,  and  disdain  him  much  too  freely. 

Jouffi-oy,  who  was  more  especially  a  psychologist,  and  also  a 
very  distinguished  writer,  left  "  Melanges  philosophiques,"  a 
"  Cours  de  Droit  naturel,"  and  some  other  books  of  delicate 
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and  subtle  analysis,  rather  neglected  at  the  present  moment, 
and  some  rhetorical  passages  of  a  deep,  genuine  eloquence. 
His  was  a  fine  nature  as  well  as  a  delicate  intelligence. 

Jules  Simon,  the  youngest  of  this  school,  had  so  long  and 
varied  a  career  that  he  will  be  met  with  again  several  times  in 
the  course  of  this  work.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  had  already  won  a  reputation  by  some  valuable 
philosophical  works,  notably  on  the  Alexandrian  School.  He 
was  destined  to  become  a  sociologist,  publicist,  and  statesman 
of  great  importance  in  French  history. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

HISTORY   AND   CRITICISM 

The  whole  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  the  first 
half,  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  was  an  epoch  rich  in 
historical  studies,  and  criticism  in  the  then  accepted  sense 
being  a  part  or  a  form  of  history,  we  will  range  the  critics 
with  the  historians. 

Chateaubriand,  himself  an  historian  in  his  ^^  Etudes  sur  h 
Chute  de  TEmpire  romain,"  his  "Analyse  raisonn^  de  THistoirc 
de  France,"  &c.,  had  given  an  immense  impulse  to  historical 
study  by  his  works,  not  professedly  historical,  but  vividly 
illuminated  by  his  vision  of  the  past.  Historians  abounded. 
Augustin  Thierry  published  successively,  with  singular  energy 
and  an  admirable  ability  in  reviving  the  past  by  the  restoration 
of  local  colour,  "  La  Conquete  de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Nor- 
mands,*'  **  Les  R^cits  des  Temps  mirovingiens,'*  "  Les 
Considerations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,"  "L*Histoire  de  la 
Formation  et  des  Progres  du  Tiers  Etat,'*  in  which  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  historical  thinker  and  an  historical  poet, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  century..  He  inspired  Michelet,  to 
whom  in  our  opinion  he  remains  superior,  and  founded  the 
new  historical  school,  which  constitutes  a  greater  advance  on 
the  eighteenth  century  than  the  eighteenth  century  had 
achieved  on  the  seventeenth  in  this  respect. 

Among  his  contemporaries  was  Guizot,  by  no  means  a  poet, 
but  a  philosopher  and  thinker,  expert  and  powerful  in  the 
handling  of  general  conceptions  and  in  the  art  of  transforming 
facts  into  ideas.  His  "  Histoire  g£n6rale  de  la  Civilisation  en 
Europe,"  his  "  Histoire  de   la    Civilisation   en    France,"  his 
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^^  Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,"  are  vast  works  of  synthesis, 
imposing,  brilliant,  built  on  a  foundation  of  solid  knowledge  ; 
they  form  a  clear  and  brilliant  framework  in  which  many  later 
historians  have  deposited  the  residt  of  fresh  researches.  He 
was  in  addition  a  great  orator,  and  for  eight  years  played  a 
famous  part  in  political  history.  As  a  speaker  he  best  recalled 
the  great  English  orators  to  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
heard  them,  and  corresponded  most  closely  to  the  prevailing 
conception  of  the  great  orators  of  antiquity. 

His  rival  as  a  speaker,  an  historian,  and  in  other  respects,  was 
Adolphe  Thiers,  a  man  of  incredibly  facile  genius,  of  amazing 
readiness  and  power  of  assimilation.  At  twenty-five  he  was 
the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution — z  good  historian, 
although  since  superseded — a  formidable  journalist,  a  critic  of 
art  and  literature  ;  at  thirty-three  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Grovernment,  astonishing  old  Parliamentary  hands  by  the 
range  and  certainty  of  his  technical  knowledge ;  later  on  he 
became  the  chief  minister,  then  leader  of  the  opposition  under 
Guizot,  under  the  second  Republic  and  the  Empire,  then 
organiser  and  first  President  of  the  third  Republic.  His 
historical  works,  '*  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,"  ''  Histoire  du 
Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,"  especially  the  latter,  are  monuments 
of  learning,  marvels  of  clearness,  and  wonderful  examples  of 
ready  industry  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  career.  Perhaps  the 
collection  of  "  Discours  parlementaires  "  should  be  preferred  to 
all  of  these,  an  invaluable  handbook  for  statesmen,  in  which  all 
those  questions  of  administration,  finance,  home  and  foreign 
policy  which  troubled  France  and  Europe  from  1830  to  1872, 
and  are  still  sources  of  trouble  or  interest  to  them  to-day,  were 
set  forth  and  discussed  by  one  whose  clearsightedness  and 
genius  for  administration  made  him  the  most  valuable  servant 
of  France  in  the  century. 

Mignet,  the  friend  of  Thiers,  was  as  fond  of  silence  and  of 
quiet  activity  as  Thiers  was  of  strife  and  energetic  action. 
With  masterly  sobriety  and  a  precision  that  was  perhaps  some- 
what studied,  he  wrote  in  two  volumes  the  "  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  fran9aise,"  which  Thiers  had  written  in  ten,  and 
drew  up  patiently  learned  mimoires  with  a  view  to  a  history  of 
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the  Spanish  succession.  He  was  a  grave  and  circumspect 
historian,  a  writer  who  had  no  other  fault  but  excess  of  vigour 
and  rigidity  and  too  absolute  a  precision. 

De  Barante  brought  himself  into  note  by  his  vast  and 
learned  "  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne/*  his  "  Histoire  dc  la 
Convention,"  his  "  Histoire  du  Directoire,"  and  his  edition 
with  commentaries  of  the  speeches  of  Royer-Collard,  under 
the  title  of  "Royer-Collard,  sa  Vie,  ses  Opinions,  et  ses 
Discours.'* 

The  conscientious  and  virtuous  Sismonde  de  Sismondi  has 
left  us  a  good  "  Histoire  des  Fran^ais  *'  in  thirty-one  volunaes  ; 
also  a  work  now  out  of  date,  but  laborious  and  full  of  ideas 
which  are  still  very  interesting,  on  the  "  Littirature  du  Midi 
de  I'Europe  "  ;  his  "  Principes  d'Economie  politique  "  gives 
evidence  of  much  reading  and  deep  reflection. 

Louis  Blanc,  the  historian  and  Socialist  statesman,  had  his 
own  way  of  explaining  the  evolution  of  French  society  and  of 
expounding  the  philosophy  of  French  history,  but  he  showed 
much  talent  both  in  "  L'Histoire  de  Dix  Ans  (i  830-1 840)," 
which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  pamphlet  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  "  L'Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
fran^aise,"  which  is  a  very  powerfully  conceived  and  brilliant 
work,  perhaps  too  brilliantly  written. 

Then  Michelet,  in  spite  of  the  tricks  which  his  ardent  and 
too  lively  imagination  often  played  him,  remains,  by  his  power 
of  vision,  an  incomparable  historian.  He  has  made  living 
before  us,  one  by  one,  every  age  and  every  successive  stage  of 
French  society,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  year  18 15,  and 
one  may  almost  say  every  generation  which  has  lived  on 
French  soil.  It  is  marvellous  to  "  see  '*  a  period,  to  have  it 
materialised  before  our  eyes,  to  contemplate  its  life,  colour,  and 
activity. 

It  is  a  great  achievement  to  make  us  see  it  as  he  sees 
it ;  he  is  the  Saint-Simon  of  every  age,  and  gives  us  im- 
pressions of  every  century  which  might  be  those  of  an  eye- 
witness. He  put  so  much  imagination  and  passion  into  history 
as  to  have  no  need  to  go  outside  its  limits.  He  did  leave  it, 
however,  sometimes,  to  write  to  our  great  pleasure  some  rather 
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fantastic,  but  quite  charming,  fragments  of  natural  history 
("  L'Oiseau,"  «  L'Insecte,"  «  La  Mer,"  **  La  Montagne  '\  and 
to  our  great  regret  some  ridiculous  studies  in  gynaecology 
("  L'Amour,**  "  La  Femme  ").  He  was  always  a  great  writer, 
nervous  and  slightly  neurotic,  a  visionary  inclined  to  hallucina- 
tion, musical,  with  a  rhythm  too  much  broken,  which  now  and 
then  became  wearisome,  and  he  never  feiled  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  his  readers  by  the  originality,  the  spontaneity,  the 
impetuous  outbursts  of  a  genius  which  continually  created  its 
own  resources  and  artistic  method. 

Criticism,  as  we  have  said,  formed  a  province  of  history 
from  about  1820  onwards,  and  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  was  wise  for  the  two  to  be  so  closely  connected  ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  critics  have  appeared 
since  that  period.  Villemain's  chief  title  to  fame  is  that  he 
was  the  first  to  realise  that  it  did  not  do  to  write  the  history  of 
literature  without  writing  into  it  a  certain  amount  of  general 
history.  General  history  was  for  him,  indeed,  only  the  frame- 
work of  literary  history  ;  but  this  was  sufficient  to  give  to  his 
criticism  a  value,  or  rather  a  freshly  acquired  value.  This 
small  revolution  arose,  as  some  greater  ones  are  said  to  have 
done,  from  a  rather  fortuitous  incident.  Villemain  was 
entrusted  with  a  course  of  public  lectures.  At  the  same  time 
that  Cousin  lectured  on  philosophy  and  Guizot  on  history  at 
the  Sorbonne,  Villemain  lectured  on  literature.  He  realised, 
or  must  very  soon  have  realised,  that  dogmatic  criticism  failed 
to  interest  his  hearers ;  that  in  a  course  of  lectures  it  is 
necessary  to  relate,  to  describe,  to  paint  portraits,  to  tell 
anecdotes,  to  produce  facts,  and  that,  consequently,  unless 
criticism  is  bound  up  with  history,  it  becomes  wearisome  ; 
and  he  preferred  to  be  an  historian  rather  than  a  bore.  This 
was  possibly  the  origin  of  criticism  of  the  historic&l  order. 

However  that  may  be,  this  method  inspired  his  "  Histoire 
dc  la  Littdrature  au  XV  HI*  Siecle,"  a  work  always  very 
agreeable,  and  sometimes  profound.  He  followed  this  up  witn 
his  "  Tableau  de  la  Littiraturc  au  Moyen  Age,"  his  "  Tableau 
de  I'Eloquence  chr6tienne  au  IV*  Siede,*'  and  some  other 
works  which  are  highly  esteemed.     He  had  more  wit  than 
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real  eloquence,  and  he  was  wrong,  perhaps,  although  he  did 
not  altogether  repress  his  wit,  in  preferring  to  exhibit  his 
eloquence  ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  a  well-informed,  judicious, 
discriminating,  refined,  and  learned  professor. 

The  same  chair,  or  one  closely  connected  with  it,  was 
occupied  a  little  later  by  Saint-Marc-Girardin,  who  was  a 
moralist  rather  than  a  critic  ;  he  was,  indeed,  a  narrow  critic, 
but  a  moralist  of  some  penetration,  of  great  ingenuity  and 
piquancy.  He  first  delivered,  and  afterwards  published,  a 
**  Cours  de  Litt^rature  dramatique,"  which  provides  instructive, 
amusing  reading.  He  was  learned,  spoke  well,  and  wrote 
perhaps  too  carefully.  His  style  would  please  better  if  it  were 
not  so  coquettish,  a  common  fault  with  lecturers  from  which 
Villemain  was  not  exempt,  but  even  his  coquetry  has  a  certain 
breadth.  Villemain  was  a  great  coquette  of  the  old  style ; 
Saint-Marc-Girardin's  coquetry  was  more  in  the  manner  of 
Marivaux. 

The  great  critic,  not  only  of  this  period,  but  of  the  next 
period  up  to  1869,  was  Sainte-Beuve,  who  must  be  reckoned, 
so  extensive  was  his  domain,  also  as  a  moralist  and  historian. 
Well  informed,  and  well  equipped  by  literary,  scientific,  medical, 
philosophic,  and  theological  study,  a  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  ideas  led  him,  from  about  1825,  to  contribute  to 
various  literary  journals.  With  two  short  intervals,  once 
when  he  went  to  lecture  in  Belgium,  another  time  at  Lau- 
sanne, he  continued  to  write  daily  for  more  than  forty  years ; 
and  in  this  way  he  allowed  the  volumes  known  as  "  Portraits 
litt^raires,"  "  Portraits  contemporains,"  "  Portraits  de  Femmc," 
"  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  "  Nouveaux  Lundis,"  to  grow  of  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  and  found  time  to  write 
"  L'Histoire  de  TAbbaye  de  Port  Royal,"  in  five  volumes,  two 
volumes  of  verse — "  Les  Pensies  de  Joseph  Delorme  **  and 
"Les  Pensies  d'Aout"— and  a  novel,  "  Volupti,"  &c. 

As  a  novelist  and  poet  Sainte-Beuve  is  almost  insignificant ; 
as  a  critic  he  is  quite  of  the  first  rank.  He  never  separated 
criticism  either  from  general  history  or  moral  biography.  An 
author  was  for  him  a  period  to  understand,  a  soul  to  study,  an 
artist  whose  artistic  processes  were  to  be  analysed,  whose  in- 
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fluence  on  later  writers  was  to  be  appraised  ;  hence  it  follows 
that  any  study  by  Sainte-Beuve,  down  to  the  smallest^  is  an 
historic  inquiry,  a  portrait,  a  lesson  in  aesthetics,  a  second 
historical  inquiry  which  concludes,  generalises,  and  completes 
the  setting  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand  inclining  in 
his  quality  of  moralist  to  trace  a  natural  history  of  humanity 
he  liked,  not  only  to  place  an  author  in  his  proper  surroundings, 
but  to  find  out  with  what  other  authors  of  widely  separated 
times  and  places  he  had  points  of  similarity  or  analogy,  so  as  to 
recognise,  throughout  the  human  race^  ^^  families  of  minds," 
and  thus  to  contribute  to  a  possible  general  classification  of 
humanity. 

In  this  task,  or  rather  in  these  different  tasks,  Sainte-Beuve 
was  dominated  by  a  sentiment  rare  in  criticism,  by  distrust, 
that  was  almost  horror,  of  system  and  universal  ideas.  The 
taste  for  detail,  for  the  individual,  the  *  conviction  or  intuition 
that  Nature  never  repeats  herself,  that  each  individual  is 
different  from  all  others,  that  relatively  to  others  he  has  more 
differences  than  resemblances,  and  never  exact  similarity,  was 
the  thought  at  the  back  of  his  mind. 

Thence  arose  his  great  excellence,  the  passion  for  truth  of 
detail,  the  care  he  took  always  to  dig  deep  down,  to  carry  his 
analysis  down  to  the  very  depths  of  what  may  be  called  the 
irreducible  individuality  ;  thence  arose  his  infinite  toil,  his 
incessant  research,  the  tentative  judgments  from  which  so 
much  may  be  learnt,  his  indefatigable  returns  to  his  subject, 
and  what  Renan,  thinking  of  himself,  called  that  "  unrest  of 
mind  which,  even  when  truth  is  found,  sends  us  forth  on  a 
fresh  search  for  it."  Thence  also  arose  his  faults — over- 
minuteness,  the  abuse  of  anecdote,  indiscretion  becoming  a 
gossiping  habit,  a  belittling  of  great  subjects  and  excessive 
aggrandisement  of  small  ones,  a  tendency  to  see  every  quality 
in  any  author,  since  each  represented  a  period,  characteristics 
of  a  family  of  minds,  and  of,  moreover,  a  very  curious 
individuality : — 

"  LinsecU  vaut  un  monde :  its  ont  autant  couU" 

But   the   interest  with   which   he   endowed   every  subject 
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excused  all  faults ;  and,  moreover,  his  interest  in  detail  never 
vitiated  his  taste,  although  that  &tal  result  might  have  been 
feared.  His  taste  must  have  been  excellent,  not  to  have  been 
spoiled  by  the  influence  of  his  time,  which  was  bad  enough, 
nor  stifled  by  his  erudition.  He  never  lost  his  judgment  in 
the  clash  of  romantic,  neo-classic,  demi-romantic,  ultra- 
romantic  elements,  where  others  lost  their  way  at  each  step. 
His  most  serious  error  was,  in  an  early  volume,  to  express  the 
belief  that  the  ancestors  of  the  romantics  were  the  sixteenth- 
century  poets.  Still  the  book  was  written  rather  to  direct  the 
romantics  into  sixteenth-century  channels  than  to  prove  that 
they  already  followed  them.  Generally  speaking,  all  Sainte- 
Beuve's  dicta,  even  those  that  appeared  strangest  in  his  own 
time,  have  been  fully  ratified  by  posterity,  which  must  deliver 
the  final  judgment.  To  sum  up — it  will  be  long  before  we 
meet  with  another  scholar  with  as  much  taste,  a  man  who 
would  have  succeeded  without  erudition,  whose  passion  for 
knowledge  was  so  highly  developed,  a  literary  historian  who 
should  be  so  truly  an  historian  of  morals,  or  even  a  critic  who 
should  be  so  fine  a  craftsman  of  style. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ORATORS   AND   CONTROVERSIALISTS 

Before  leaving  this  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  so  rich 
in  great  men,  something  must  be  said  of  the  orators  and  con- 
troversialists, of  the  men  who,  although  they  took  part  in 
politics,  were  men  of  letters.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
among  those  whom  we  have  just  named,  men  such  as 
Benjamin  Constant,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Royer-CoUard,  Cousin, 
Villcmain,  Lamartine,  occupied  very  high  rank  in  the 
political  assemblies  of  1815  to  1850  ;  we  shall  now  speak  of 
those  who  were  only  known  by  their  writings  in  newspapers 
and  pamphlets. 

Under  the  Restoration  these  were  represented  by  Camille 
Jordan,  General  Foy,  and  Manuel  :  under  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  by  Laffitte,  Casimir  Perier,  Odilon  Barrot, 
Berryer,  Montalembert,  Mol£,  and  Dufaure,  all  powerful  or 
clever  speakers,  who  created  in  France  a  parliamentary  oratory 
less  vehement  or  less  pompous  than  the  eloquence  of  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  but  more  adroit  and  practical, 
while  retaining  its  elevation  of  tone,  a  literary  form  in  which 
Frenchmen  have  proved  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Among  journalists  the  greatest,  leaving  out  of  account 
B Granger,  whose  songs  were  the  most  violent  and  formidable 
of  pamphlets,  was  Paul-Louis  Courier,  a  scholar  and  a  good 
Hellenist,  who  wrote  an  admirable  translation  of  "Daphnis  and 
Chlo6."  He  attacked  the  Government  of  his  day  with  much 
wit  in  his  "Simple  Discours  de  Paail-Louis,  Vine-dresser," 
"  Petition  pour  les  Villageois  qu'on  empeche  de  danser," 
"  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets,"  "  Lettres  au  *  Censeur,' "  &c.  He 
was  an  excellent  stylist,  deliberately  archaic ;  he  thought  that 
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no  one  had  written  French  since  1700,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  language  by  this  archaism,  as  we 
indicated  earlier  in  the  book ;  he  wrote  in  a  lively  fashion, 
in  rapid  and  unexpected  phrases,  with  an  irony  powerful,  but 
sometimes  abused,  with  continuous,  cruel,  biting,  and  persistent 
malice,  which,  if  it  reflects  badly  on  his  character,  which  was 
detestable,  was  incontestably  a  high  literary  quality. 

About  the  same  period  Armand  Carrel,  who  was  of  a  very 
diflferent  type,  a  great  rhetorician  of  the  pen,  a  man  of  lofty, 
broad,  and  fervid  eloquence,  contributed  considerably  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  18 15,  and  then  to  the 
organisation  and  establishment  of  the  Republican  party  which 
was  destined  to  be  successful,  or  at  least  to  seize  the  reins  of 
power,  in  1848. 

De  Cormenin,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  "  Timon," 
was  a  learned  jurist,  and  incomparably  bitter  in  satire  ;  he 
launched  against  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  **  Les 
Trois  Philippiques,"  "  Les  tres  humbles  Remonstrances  dc 
Timon,"  &c.  He  published  a  work  which  is  little  more  than 
a  pamphlet,  **  Le  Livre  des  Orateurs."  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
descriptions  of  celebrated  orators  from  18 15  to  1848,  of 
Manuel,  Foy,  Royer-Collard,  Berryer,  Thiers,  Guizot,  Duptn, 
Lamartine,  &c.  This  book  forms  very  interesting  reading, 
as  its  malice  does  not  exclude  taste,  and  its  style  is  excellent. 

Emile  de  Girardin  also  enjoyed  great  success  as  a  journalist 
under  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  again  under  the 
Empire,  and  even  imposed  on  some  intelligent  persons  by  his 
indiscreet  but  inexhaustible  fervour,  the  abundance  of  his 
contradictory  ideas,  and  the  merely  apparent  but  nevertheless 
impressive  correctness  of  his  dialectic.  Finally,  Veuillot,  the 
"  Pcre  Duchesne  "  of  Catholicism,  was  about  to  enter  on  his 
career.  Passionate,  violent,  and  abusive,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
the  grand  style  ;  he  employed  strong  and  powerful  language  ; 
he  was  a  master  of  rough,  vigorous,  and  powerful  satire, 
sometimes  of  real  eloquence ;  he  was  an  obstinate  fighter,  who 
combated  his  enemies  and  even  those  whom  he  thought  luke- 
warm among  his  friends,  with  indomitable  tenacity,  during  half 
a  century. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE   SECOND    HALF   OF  THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY — 
PHILOSOPHIC   LITERATURE 

The  chief  literary  glory  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  derived  from  philosophy  and  the  drama.  It  is 
dominated  by  the  names  of  Renan,  Taine,  Emile  Augier,  and 
the  younger  Dumas,  not  forgetting  that  Victor  Hugo,  to 
whose  work  we  shall  not  return,  lived  and  continued  to  write 
until  1885,  and  even  produced  his  finest  works  in  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  Second  Empire. 

Ernest  Renan  was  the  greatest  genius  who  had  arisen  in 
France  since  Chateaubriand,  and  perhaps  since  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau.  Thoroughly  alive  to  contemporary  ideas,  although 
he  had  received  a  clerical  education,  he  had  served  the  com- 
pletest  possible  intellectual  apprenticeship.  Well  acquainted 
with  German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  he  was  early 
attracted  to  philosophy,  the  science  of  religion,  and  philology. 
After  having  abandoned  the  religious  convictions  of  his  infancy, 
he  became  a  firm  adherent  of  science,  to  the  service  of  which 
he  attached  all  his  hopes  and  devoted  his  whole  life.  The 
extent  of  his  expectations  from  science  may  be  gathered  from 
his  "  Avenir  de  la  Science,"  which  he  did  not  publish  until  he 
was  sixty-nine  years  old,  although  it  was  written  at  twenty- 
five.  This  book  is  essential  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Renan's  fundamental  convictions,  which  persisted  through  all 
his  diversions  and  escapades. 

From  that  time  onward  he  prepared  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  his  life,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  On  the 
one    hand    he   contemplated   writing   a   complete   history  of 
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the  Hebrew  nation  and  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  ;  on  the 
other  he  proposed,  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances, 
exigences,  and  chances  of  intellectual  life,  or  simply  according  to 
his  own  inclination,  to  treat  of  questions  affecting  philosophy, 
ethics,  philology,  politics,  and  sociology,  and  of  general  interest 
to  the  European  public.  He  successfully  carried  out  these  two 
tasks  without  being  completely  attracted  to  or  absorbed  in 
either.  He  studied  the  Hebrew  nation,  its  ethics,  religion,  its 
functions  and  destiny  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
his  "  Histoire  d'Israel " ;  he  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius — that  is,  much  &rther  than  what  are 
commonly  called  the  origins — his  investigations  into  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

This  book  is  a  considerable  monument  of  research  and 
erudition,  still  more  so  of  thought.  Like  almost  all  nine- 
teenth-century historians,  Renan  is  a  moralist  as  well.  His 
portraits  of  David,  of  Jesus,  of  Saint  Paul,  of  Nero,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  are  masterpieces  of  delicate  analysis  and  of  the  com- 
prehension of  life.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  his  "  psychology 
of  nations,"  as  they  call  it  in  Germany.  Hebrews,  Asiatic 
Greeks,  European  Greeks,  Romans,  Africans,  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  Galilee,  Antioch,  Corinth,  and  Rome,  all  live  once 
more  before  us.  Whether  the  picture  is  a  true  one,  who  can 
say  ?  It  certainly  has  verisimilitude  and  life.  As  historian  of 
ethics  and  philosophy  he  traces  with  marvellous  perspicacity 
the  transformation  of  a  religious  or  moral  idea  according  to 
the  difference  of  environment  and  of  intellectual  character  of 
the  various  nations  and  countries  in  which  it  is  assimilated. 
This  work  is  a  storehouse  of  information  on  the  moral  life  of 
humanity. 

Renan's  second  task  was  carried  out  no  less  completely.  He 
set  aside  the  consideration  of  his  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
to  trace,  as  if  for  amusement,  the  broad  outlines  of  a  whole 
new  and  original  system  of  philosophy.  Equally  persuaded 
of  the  imperious  need  of  man  to  see  beyond  the  limits  of 
natural  vision  and  to  exceed  the  narrow  bounds  of  exact 
science,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  his  doing  this  when  once 
he  has  renounced  faith,  he  put  forth,  frankly  as  a  ^^  dream," 
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a  subtle  and  elusive  metaphysic  which  is  to  philosophy  what 
the  "  littirature  pr^cieuse  '*  is  to  literature  itself.  Everything 
is  supposed  without  being  ascertained,  imagined  without  being 
conceived,  desired  and  created  by  desire  itself  without  being 
comprehended  by  the  reason  ;  God  is,  but  is  not ;  creates  Him- 
self, is  still  uncreated  ;  has  always  existed,  and  will  perhaps  one 
day  exist ;  everything  else  is,  like  Grod  Himself,  affirmed, 
denied,  supposed,  probable,  very  near  being  true,  again  almost 
Bilse,  fugitive,  impalpable,  and  moreover  rendered  wonderful 
by  his  method  of  exposition. 

Equally  persuaded  of  the  impossibility  of  founding  a  system 
of  ethics  upon  science,  and  of  the  fragility  of  a  metaph)rsical 
and  ethical  basis,  he  set  forth  ethics  as  a  kind  of  necessary, 
beneficent  illusion,  as  a  bait  by  which  we  should  allow  our- 
selves to  be  caught,  a  deception  by  which  it  is  well  to  be 
duped,  a  conflict  with  oneself  which  is  perhaps  without  reward, 
but  which  is  worth  fighting  out  even  without  the  certainty  of 
recompense — a  conflict  which  in  itself  makes  for  human  dignity 
precisely  because  its  basis  and  its  sanction  are  uncertain,  as  is 
the  pleasure  which  may  be  found  in  loving  it  for  its  own  sake. 

These  refinements  of  thought,  at  times  mystic,  at  times 
almost  ironical — this  play  of  ideas  in  which  he  is  pastmaster, 
though  perhaps  too  coquettish  in  the  use  of  it — constituted 
the  elements  of  success  in  the  amazing  "  Dialogues  philoso- 
phiques,"  in  the  "  Melanges  d'Histoire  et  de  Voyages,"  in  his 
"  Questions  contemporaines,"  just  as  certain  lofty  views  on 
general  politics  attracted  the  attention  even  of  the  ordinary 
reader  to  "  La  R^forme  intellectucUe  et  morale." 

Finally,  adding  what  was  almost  a  third  task  to  his  pro- 
gramme, or,  rather,  allowing  his  mental  activity  some  diversion, 
Renan  abandoned  himself  to  his  recollections  or  his  imagina- 
tion in  the  "Souvenirs  d'Enfancc  et  de  Jeunesse"  and  his 
"Drames  philosophiques "  ("Caliban,"  "Eau  de  Jouvence," 
"Pretre  de  Nimi,"  "Abbesse  de  Jouarre  ") ;  or,  with  more 
freedom  than  ever,  he  discussed  lightly  the  gravest,  most 
delicate  and  burning  questions,  never  failing  to  inspire,  to 
think,  and  to  induce  thought.  At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
overshadowed   by   a  gentle    scepticism  which    glided   into  a 
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somewhat  bitter  unbelief,  if  the  phrase  may  justly  be  used  of 
a  man  who  had  only  to  retire  into  himself  to  find  kindness 
and  gentleness  once  more. 

He  was  an  amazing  writer,  and  disconcerted  criticism  by 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  his  methods  of  procedure  ;  he 
was  luminous,  supple,  naturally  pliant  and  yielding  ;  beneath 
his  apparently  effeminate  grace  an  extraordinary  strength  of 
character  would  suddenly  make  itself  felt ;  he  had  more  than  any 
nineteenth-century  writer  the  quality  of  charm  ;  he  exercised 
a  caressing  influence  which  enveloped,  and  finally  conquered, 
the  reader.  Certain  passages  in  the  "Souvenirs  d*Enfance," 
such  as  the  "  Priere  sur  TAcropole,"  are  among  the  finest  ever 
written  in  French.  Sure  of  immortality  for  that  reason,  he 
will  delight  and  disturb  posterity,  amazed  to  discover  towards 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  kind  of  Plato,  or  at  least 
a  platonist  who  set  forth  subtle  and  charming  ideas  in  a  style 
that  Malebranche  might  have  envied. 

Posterity  will  not  be  surprised  to  meet  with  Taine  in  the 
same  period.  Taine,  for  his  part,  was  a  man  of  his  time  ;  he 
was  its  product,  and  in  his  turn  he  contributed  to  make  his 
epoch  what  it  was.  Permeated  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century — not  with  the  worldly  philosophy  of 
Voltaire  and  Diderot,  but  with  the  scholastic  philosophy  of 
Condillac,  Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  La  Romiguiere — he 
was  early  in  reaction  against  the  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  the 
philosophy  of  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and  Renan  himself,  and  he 
cherished  an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  exact  science. 
He  thus  gained  the  habit  of  trying  to  make  everything  con- 
form to  rigid  scientific  principles,  and  of  wanting  to  express 
intellectual  ideas  in  terms  of  science.  He  was  a  positivist  in 
philosophy — that  is,  he  refused  to  grant  to  man  the  faculty  of 
knowing  anything  outside  the  domain  of  observation,  outside 
phenomena  perceived  by  the  senses  and  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena as  conceived  by  reason  ;  in  criticism  he  thought  he 
could  define  the  genius  of  an  author  in  a  certain  number  of 
precise,  narrowly  rigid  formulae  ;  history  he  conceived  to  be 
the  play  of  fateful  mechanical  forces,  and  he  laboured  to 
discover  the  formulae  of  these  forces  and  of  their  interaction. 
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He  was  thus  a  dull,  precise  philosopher,  and  above  all  else  a 
critic  more  occupied  in  stopping  others  from  falling  into  error 
by  their  boldness  than  in  building  up  a  dangerous  system  of 
his  own  ;  he  was  a  logician  and  critic  rather  than  an  artist, 
although  well  qualified  to  appreciate  beauties  of  style,  an 
unscientific  faculty  which  he  did  not  encourage  ;  he  was  a 
vigorous,  direct,  systematic  historian,  very  logical  in  his  con- 
clusions, but  liable  only  to  see  one  side  of  the  question  from 
wilful  blindness  to  the  other. 

His  philosophic  work,  to  which  he  intended  making  large 
additions,  but  which  was  cut  short  by  death,  is  composed 
(with  the  exception  of  posthumous  writings  which  may  add  to 
the  number)  of  "  Les  Philosophes  du  XIX*  Siecle."  This  is  a 
combative  work  intended  to  make  a  preliminary  clearance  of 
the  ground  in  which  the  author  displayed  the  fragile,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  superficial  character  of  the  philosophy  of  Royer- 
Collard,  Cousin,  JoufFroy,  and  marked  out  the  general  lines 
of  the  method  which  must  be  substituted  for  theirs.  In  his 
fine  treatise  on  "  L'Intelligence,"  returning  to  Condillac^s 
system,  as  illuminated  and  enriched  by  the  discoveries  of 
modern  physiology,  he  explained  intelligence  as  a  system 
of  transformed  sensations,  co-ordinated  and  synthetised  by 
abstraction  and  generalisation. 

Taine's  critical  work  is  considerable.  Carrying  to  its 
extreme  the  method  suggested  by  Villemain  and  followed, 
but  with  discretion  and  freedom,  by  Sainte-Beuve,  he  not 
only  placed  his  author  in  his  proper  environment,  but  pro- 
fessed to  explain  him  completely  by  his  race,  country,  province 
and  time,  by  the  moment  at  which  he  wrote,  the  particular 
society  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  did  not  thus  escape 
from  the  objection  that  by  this  line  of  reasoning  La  Fontaine 
and  Racine  ought  to  be  exactly  like,  and  Pierre  and  Thomas 
Corneille  should  form  one  personality  ;  he  forgot  that  it  is 
of  great  interest  to  show  in  what  respect  a  man  of  genius 
resembles  his  fellow-countrymen  and  contemporaries,  but  that 
he  is  differentiated  from  them  by  his  genius,  and  that  conse- 
quently this  method  consisted  in  drawing  attention  to  what  was 
secondary  in  an  author  and  distracting  it  from  what  is  essential. 
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But  it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  if  Taine's  is  the 
falsest  possible  method,  a  method  is  only  valuable  according 
to  the  person  who  applies  it.  Taine  drew  from  his  method 
historical  views  and  considerations  of  great  interest  and 
genuine  beauty  ;  when  he  resumed  criticism  he  dropped  his 
method  to  criticise  like  other  people,  and  to  admit  us  to 
share  the  impression  that  he  himself  received  from  a  great 
writer  ;  he  was  thus,  thanks  to  his  method,  a  great  literary 
historian,  and,  in  spite  of  his  method,  a  great  critic.  His 
"  Histoire  de  la  Littirature  anglaise "  and  his  "  Essais  dc 
Critique  et  d' Histoire  "  are  great  books  abounding  in  ideas,  in 
interesting  critical  dicta,  and  in  fine  passages. 

Finally,  as  a  political  historian,  Taine  proposed  to  continue 
Tocqueville's  unfinished  work  and  to  describe  the  origins  of 
the  France  in  which  we  live.  In  "  Les  Origines  de  Ja  France 
contemporaine  "  he  described  France  as  highly  centralised  by 
the  former  monarchical  system  from  1630  onwards,  centralised 
more  violently  by  the  revolutionary  institutions,  with  fresh 
violence  by  the  First  Empire  ;  he  traced  this  process — in  his 
opinion  a  fatal  one — diligently  and  with  a  passionate  interest, 
especially  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  1815. 
Here,  then,  is  the  "  historical  fatalism,"  palpable  enough  even 
in  Adolphe  Thiers's  "  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  '* ;  and  it 
adopts  a  tinge  of  rigour,  mathematical  precision,  and  inevit- 
ableness  which  we  cannot  help  finding  rather  artificial.  The 
logical  historian  is  still  less  convincing  and  more  disturbing 
than  the  logical  critic ;  just  as  the  logical  critic  is  more 
amazing  than  the  logical  philosopher. 

Taine  none  the  less  always  preserved  his  own  admirable  art 
of  composing  and  distributing  the  matter  of  his  book  in  well- 
ordered  masses  ;  he  possessed  clearness  of  exposition,  a  firm 
and  somewhat  imperious  sequence  of  ideas,  which,  though 
somewhat  wearisome,  is  an  assistance  to  the  reader,  and, 
lastly,  a  style  which  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  is  certainly 
not  commonplace.  His  style  is  a  miracle  of  determination. 
It  is  entirely  artificial.  One  feels  that  it  not  only  does  not 
represent  the  man,  but  that  it  represents  his  exact  opposite. 
This  logician,  whose  life  had  been  passed  among  abstractions, 
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determined  to  form  for  himself  a  plastic  style,  full  of  colour 
and  form,  sculptural  and  pictorial,  and  he  succeeded.  There 
arc  vigorously  drawn  landscapes  in  his  early  works  like  "  Le 
Voyage  aux  Pyr6n&s "  or  "  Les  Etudes  sur  La  Fontaine  '* ; 
there  are  descriptions  of  sensations  or  of  ^'  genuine  hallucina- 
tions "  in  his  philosophical  works  ;  there  are  expositions  of 
ideas  which  consist  of  long  series  of  metaphors  in  his  historical 
writings ;  such  are  the  remarkable  achievements  of  a  style 
which  betrays  the  hand  of  a  master,  but  an  imperious  one,  of 
language.  The  effort  was  magnificent  and  the  success  great, 
but  the  merit  of  the  effort,  perhaps,  impresses  us  more  than 
the  beauty  of  the  result. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Taine  is  an  example  ;  for  since  natural 
style  cannot  be  taught,  it  follows  that  it  is  from  Taine  and 
similar  writers  that  it  is  possible  to  learn  the  style  which 
can  be  acquired. 

The  influence  of  Taine  has  been  considerable.  His 
pessimism,  his  misanthropy,  his  fatalism,  his  violence  of 
style  even,  were  not  without  their  share  in  the  development 
of  that  later  form  of  realism  which,  for  no  obvious  reason, 
was  known  as  "  naturalism  " — a  style  which  he  himself  found 
unendurable ;  but  often  in  literary  matters  men  become  the 
Esthers  of  children  for  whom  they  have  no  love.  Taine  has 
even  exercised  great  influence  over  the  general  movement  of 
contemporary  thought.  Renan,  who  was  much  too  distin- 
guished a  writer  to  inspire  his  contemporaries  to  imitation, 
was  far  more  admired,  honoured,  and  loved  than  Taine,  who, 
however,  was  more  imitated,  and  was  adopted  by  them  in  the 
closest  bond  of  kinship.  Posterity  will  find  in  Taine's  books 
nearly  every  idea  that  was  current  in  philosophy,  literature, 
ethics,  and  politics  among  the  general  reading  public  from 
i860  to  about  1885,  and  we  need  not  say  that,  because  there 
are  greater  glories,  this  is  not  a  small  one. 

The  philosophy  which  tended  in  the  direction  of  non- 
materialism  was  not  silent  after  i860.  Jules  Simon,  whom 
we  have  only  mentioned  so  as  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  revived  by  the  beautiful  style  of  his  book  "Devoir," 
in  his  study  on  "  La  Liberti,"  the    doctrines  of  the  school 
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of  Cousin.  In  his  works  "  L'Ouvriere  "  and  "  L'Ouvrier  de 
Huit  Ans,"  he  attacked  the  most  delicate  and  formidable  social 
problems ;  in  his  numerous  speeches  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Second  Empire,  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Third 
Republic,  he  equalled  the  great  orators  of  the  Restoration  and 
of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  ;  in  his  innumerable  articles  in 
an  entirely  fresh  and  different  manner,  he  revealed  himself 
as  a  direct  heir  of  Paul-Louis  Courier,  and  even  of  the 
Montesquieu  of  the  "  Lettres  Persanes,"  and  showed  that 
lofty  eloquence  by  no  means  excludes  ironic  fervour  and 
caustic  wit. 

M.  Renouvier,  in  an  extraordinarily  laboured  and  clumsy 
style,  restored  and  developed  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  giving  it 
sometimes  a  force,  a  penetrative  vigour,  and  a  dogmatic  sound- 
ness which  make  his  ^'  Essais  de  Critique  g^n^rale ''  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  time. 

Excellent  in  form  and  style,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  rare 
clearness  in  treating  of  abstract  matters,  M.  Ravaisson,  who 
was  perhaps  too  indolent  or  too  &stidious  a  writer  to  produce 
much,  won  distinction  by  a  book  entitled  "  Habitude,"  and 
by  a  report  on  *'  La  Philosophie  en  France  au  XVIII*  Siccle," 
which  proves  that  a  report  may  be  more  than  a  mere  report — 
it  may  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  book. 

M.  Lachelier,  who  produced  still  less,  and  is  only  repre- 
sented by  a  thesis  on  "Induction,"  took  a  more  important 
place  in  philosophic  thought  generally  even  than  M.  Ravais- 
son, because  his  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ecole  Normale  have 
formed  the  basis  of  all  lectures  on  philosophy,  or  nearly  all, 
that  are  delivered  in  connection  with  secondary,  and  even 
university,  teaching  in  France. 

M.  Fouill^e,  a  man  of  very  fertile,  distinguished,  and 
vigorous  intellect,  has  brought  to  bear  on  all  questions  of 
philosophy  his  "  method  of  conciliation,"  often,  in  our  opinion, 
illusory,  often  very  true  and  rich  in  results,  but  always  inter- 
esting. It  consists  in  showing  how  the  most  contradictory 
theories  express  the  same  idea,  how  from  a  higher  standpoint 
they  approach  one  another  so  closely  as  to  be  merged  in  one. 

Guyau,  closely  akin  to  M.  Fouill^e  by  blood  relationship  and 
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also  by  his  teaching,  a  poet  and  philosopher,  who  remained  a 
poet  from  the  point  of  view  of  style  when  he  wrote  philo- 
sophy, and  a  philosopher  from  the  point  of  thought  when  he 
wrote  verse,  followed  the  very  modern  tendency  to  merge  the 
whole  of  philosophy  in  sociology.  He  was  a  philosopher  and 
sociologist  of  great  distinction,  an  exquisite  stylist,  who  died 
too  early  for  his  own  fame  and  for  the  glory  of  French 
philosophy. 

Caro  and  Janet  adorned,  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  chairs  of 
philosophy  on  which  Cousin,  JoufFroy,  and  Jules  Simon  had 
shed  such  glory.  Caro  wrote  the  modern  account  of  "  L'ldfe 
de  Dieu,"  and  produced  a  study  on  '^La  Philosophie  de 
Goethe"  which  is  of  the  highest  merit.  M.  Janet  compiled 
with  admirable  clearness  a  complete  history  of  ethical  teaching 
from  antiquity  down  to  our  days. 

At  no  other  period  has  there  been  so  passionate  an  interest 
in  philosophic  questions  as  in  this  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  passion  which,  far  frdm  being  extinguished,  seems 
more  active  at  the  present  moment. 


CHAPTER   X 

DRAMATIC    LITERATURE 

The  generation  that  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  old  in  1850 
was  admirably  equipped  for  the  drama.  Scribe  had  carried  to 
its  extreme  limits  the  dramatic  art  or  craft,  properly  so  called  ; 
to  read  his  pieces  or  see  them  represented  was  an  excellent 
apprenticeship  for  the  comic  dramatist.  Balzac  had  studied 
the  manners  of  his  time  with  a  singular  profoundness  and  pene- 
tration,  and  had,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  material  for  the  great 
comedy  of  everyday  life  which  was  thenceforth  possible ;  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  he  had  even  sketched  his  characters  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  great  comic  poets,  summing 
up  a  man's  whole  character  in  a  single  dominating  faculty,  in  a 
single  boldly  outlined  ruling  vice.  Moliere  had  followed  this 
method  of  procedure,  which  is  inevitably  the  method  of  great 
moralists  who  are  at  the  same  time  artists  and  obey  the  fixed 
law  of  artistic  unity.  Men  well  equipped  for  their  work,  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  to  follow  the  example  of  both  Balzac 
and  Scribe,  and  added  a  sufficiently  powerful  faculty  of  personal 
observation,  would  be  quite  capable  of  bestowing  on  France  a 
comedy  worthy  at  least  to  take  its  place  immediately  below 
that  of  Moliere. 

There  were  three  such  men,  and  their  names  were  £mile 
Augier,  Alexandre  Dumas  the  younger,  and  Victorien  Sardou. 
Augier  was  the  first  to  begin.  From  1844,  when  he  was 
fresh  from  college,  he  wrote  for  the  stage.  His  first  years 
were  spent  in  experiments.  He  wrote  a  very  pleasing,  even 
eloquent,  comedy  of  antiquity,  entitled  "La  Cigue"  ;  then  a 
comedy,  realistic,  even  cruelly  so,  in  its  basis,  but  purposely 
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placed  in  the  setting  of  a  past  age,  so  that  it  might  not  appear 
too  close  to  contemporary  life — "  L*Aventuriere "  ;  then  he 
attacked  genuine,  pure  comedy  of  manners  with  "  Gabrielle.'* 
This  piece  (1849)  marks  an  epoch.  It  is,  earlier  than 
'^  Madame  Bovary,"  a  rupture  with  romanticism,  and  even, 
like  ^^  Madame  Bovary,"  scofis  at  romanticism  by  specific 
caricature  and  in  its  general  tendency.  It  is  also  a  realistic 
comedy  which  keeps  very  closely  to  the  fects  of  everyday  life, 
which  is  analysed  for  the  spectator  with  much  wit. 

Augier  pursued  the  same  method  in  his  admirable  ^^  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Jules  Sandeau ; 
in  "  Le  Mariage  d'Olympe,**  a  clumsily  constructed  and  un- 
convincing comedy,  which  was  rather  a  protest  against  one 
of  the  manias  of  the  romantics,  the  whitewashing  of  the 
courtesan,  than  a  genuine  comedy  of  manners;  in  "Les 
Lionnes  pauvres,"  which  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a  powerful 
study  of  tragic  truthfulness,  denouncing  the  dangers  of  the 
taste  for  luxury  in  middle-class  families.  Then  came  ^^  Les 
EfFrontfe,"  «Le  Fils  de  Giboyer,"  "Maitre  Guirin," 
^^  Madame  Caverlet,"  and  others,  powerful  and  sound  in  con- 
struction, rich  in  observation  and  even  in  ideas.  Augier  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  middle  classes  of  French  society, 
especially  in  Paris,  for  he  himself  was  a  member  of  the  upper 
middle  class.  The  two  principal  vices  to  which  this  class  of 
society  was  a  prey — avarice  and  vanity — were  powerfully 
apprehended  and  persistently  attacked  by  this  vigorous  but 
imembittered  satirist.  He  knew  how  to  make  a  character 
live,  how  to  impress  on  it  the  characteristic  features  which 
fix  it  in  men's  memories.  "  Maitre  Guirin,"  "  D'Estrigaud," 
"  Giboyer,"  "  Poirier,"  will  remain  types  recognisable  by  the 
onlookers  so  long  as  instigators  of  dubious  business  exist ;  so 
long  as  there  are  decayed  noblemen  who  exploit  the  bourgeois 
vanity  of  those  who  think  they  attain  gentility  by  frequenting 
their  society ;  so  long  as  there  are  vagrant  men  of  letters, 
cynical,  witty,  devoid  of  moral  sense,  but  retaining  some 
degree  of  decency;  so  long  as  there  are  vain  bourgeois 
individuals  whose  vanity  persuades  them  that  they  have 
attained  to  nothing  in  simply  making  their  fortune. 

40 
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The  plays  of  Emile  Augier  form  a  real  drama,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  a  partial  but  vigorous  picture  of  a  certain  time, 
which  is  rendered  comprehensible  to  men  of  other  epochs. 

From  another  and  very  important  standpoint  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  plays  of  the  younger  Dumas,  who  studied  the 
questions  rather  than  the  men  of  his  time.  Impressed  by  the 
intimate  dramas  often  played  out  on  the  stage  of  French  family 
life,  he  brought  his  attention  to  bear  on  the  status  of  illegiti- 
mate children,  on  seduction,  on  prostitution  in  its  more  or 
less  fiishionable  forms,  and  he  introduced  these  questions 
into  comedies  which  are  almost  all  dramas  and  almost  all 
problem-plays. 

These  theses  which  he  advances,  often  intrinsically  paradoxi- 
cal, rendered  still  more  so  by  the  way  in  which  he  chose  to  put 
them,  were  very  cleverly  transformed  into  plays,  and  form  the 
basis  of  plots  precise,  well  constructed,  and  extraordinarily 
powerful.  Dumas  had  a  gift  for  dialogue  admirably  suited  to 
the  stage— concise,  clear,  defined,  with  vigorous  outlines  and 
strong  relief.  He  possessed  a  certain  bold,  imperious,  com- 
bative ardour  which  launched  the  piece  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
pamphlet  or  a  political  speech.  He  inspired  the  public  with  a 
passionate  liking  or  dislike,  but  never  left  it  indifierent.  He 
had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ideas  which  stirred  the 
men  of  his  time  than  they  themselves  had  ;  of  the  society  which 
surrounded  him  he  knew  nothing  but  the  world  of  idlers,  of 
fashionable  scoundrels  and  their  natural  companions.  A  certain 
decadence  in  his  plays,  as  might  be  foreseen,  doubtless  arose  from 
the  fact  of  this  limitation.  Nevertheless,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  knowledge  of  men  and  skill  in  describing  them, 
the  author  who  was  able  to  produce  M.  de  Ryons  (the  rake 
who  remained  honest),  Jean  Girault  (the  stockbroker  who 
remained  relatively  innocent),  the  "prodigal  father,*'  M. 
Alphonse,  Mme.  Guichard  (the  passionate  woman  of  the 
people),  the  author  of  "Le  Demi-Monde,"  of  "Le  Fils 
naturel,"  of  "Le  Pere  prodigue,"  of  «M.  Alphonse,"  of 
"La  Visite  de  Noces,"  of  "L'Ami  des  Femmes,*"  will 
always  be  held  to  have  had  a  knowledge  of,  at  least,  a  portion, 
and  that  a  sufficiently  interesting  one,  of  humanity. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  younger  Dumas  will  be  considered 
as  a  disturbing  and  paradoxical  moralist,  full  of  audacities  and 
singular  naiveti,  who  was  always  attracted  by  the  problems 
of  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  who  never  provided  any 
very  satisfactory  solution,  but  who  wrote  comedies  or  dramas 
that  were  always  original  in  character. 

Victorien  Sardou  is  also  a  disciple  of  Balzac  and  Scribe,  but 
rather  of  the  latter  than  the  former.  He  is  no  psychologist,  a 
superficial  observer  of  contemporary  life,  but  he  is,  perhaps, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  dramatic  craft,  or  rather  of  theatrical 
gifts,  the  best  endowed  of  all  the  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Dramatic  construction  is  part  of  his  natural  gifts. 
In  his  first  pieces  ("Perle  noire,"  "  Papillonne ")  he  proved 
himself  a  pastmaster  in  the  art  of  ingenious  construction  of 
plot.  He  has  never  lost  this  essential  quality  ;  to  display  it 
in  its  full  extent,  or  rather  to  yield  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  his  own  nature,  he  cultivated  with  care  all  the  forms  of 
dramatic  literature,  from  the  comedy-vaudeville  ("Divor^ons'*) 
to  the  comedy  of  manners  ("Nos  Intimcs,"  "La  Famille 
Benoiton,"  " S^raphine "),  to  political  comedy  ("Daniel 
Rochat,"  "Rabagas"),  to  historical  comedy  ("Madame 
Sans-Gene,"  "  Les  Merveilleuses,"  "  Theodora  "),  to  historical 
drama  ("La  Haine,"  «  Patrie,"  "  Thermidor  "). 

He  possessed  an  extraordinary  adroitness,  in  the  comedy  of 
manners,  in  seizing  the  current  tone,  the  fashionable  mania, 
the  burlesque  feature  of  the  year.  He  displayed  equal — indeed, 
a  similar  sort  of  skill,  in  comedy  and  historical  drama,  in  grasp- 
ing the  outside  features  of  a  period,  the  picturesque  and  amusing 
details  of  the  manners  of  any  generation.  Throughout  his 
work  he  never  fails  to  exhibit  an  extraordinary  abundance  of 
resources  and  devices,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  of  incident, 
which  have  made  him  a  providence  to  the  theatres,  and 
which  will  make  posterity  declare  that  there  have  not  been 
three  "  dramatic  temperaments  "  equal  to  his  in  the  whole  of 
French  literature. 

Alongside  of  these  three  prolific  writers  some  excellent 
dramatic  writers  have  arisen  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
amusing  Labiche,  the  incarnation  of  gaiety,  a  satirist  devoid  ot 
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bitterness,  has  diverted  the  French  public  for  thirty  years  with 
its  own  little  peculiarities.  M.  Edouard  Pailleron  has  several 
times  ("  L'fetincelle,"  "L'Age  ingrat")  lighted  upon  good 
comedy,  and  once  he  discovered  a  higher  kind  in  ^^  Le  Monde 
ou  Ton  s'ennuie." 

In  these  last  years  three  younger  lights  have  risen  in  the 
theatrical  world — M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  M.  Francois  de  Curel, 
M.  Rostand;  and  "L'Age  difficile,"  "Llnvit^"  and 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  make  us  foresee  that  the  great 
dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  find  very  worthy 
successors  in  the  twentieth. 


CHAPTER   XI 


NOVELISTS 


The  nineteenth  century,  perhaps  to  its  own  injury,  was  so 
infatuated  with  the  novel  that  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
novelists  have  multiplied  during  the  last  part  of  the  century 
at  a  truly  alarming  rate.  From  the  hundreds  of  novelists  we 
have  to  select  the  nine  or  ten  original  novelists  who  were  at 
the  same  time  good  writers.  Let  us  remember  that  Flaubert, 
whom  we  treated  earlier  because  we  connected  him  with 
romanticism,  and  Jules  Sandeau,  who  was  placed  with  him 
because  he  also  passed  from  romanticism  to  another  province 
of  literature,  both  gained  their  fame  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century.  Alongside  of  them  Feuillet,  Cherbuliez,  the  brothers 
Goncourt,  About,  M.  Zola,  M.  Daudet,  M.  Bourget,  and 
Guy  de  Maupassant  made  names  well  known  and  cherished 
by  the  public. 

Feuillet's  novels  are  a  curious  mixture  of  the  romantic  and 
the  semi-realistic.  He  was  a  realist  in  the  sense  that  his 
characters  did  not  originate  in  his  brain,  but  were  drawn 
from  the  somewhat  limited  and,  indeed,  narrow  world  in 
which  the  author  lived.  Men  and  women  of  fashion,  a  few 
artists,  provincial  landowners  and  their  wives,  were  all  that 
Feuillet  cared  to  know,  or  did  know,  of  the  world  at  large. 
But  he  observed  this  society  carefully  and  closely,  and  we  feel 
that  he  gives  us  neither  more  nor  less  than  portraits.  Feuillet 
would  seem  to  have  been  profoundly  astonished  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  world  as  described  by  Balzac,  and  to 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  mission  of  giving  a  more  exact 
representation  of  them. 
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Feuillet  was  constitutionally  romantic  by  his  eclectic  delicate 
nature,  his  susceptible  and  excitable  temperament ;  and  his 
scruples,  his  horror  of  vulgarity,  his  persistent  tendencies  to  an 
ideal  of  elegance,  in  manners,  thought,  and  mind,  were  em- 
bodied in  his  heroes  and  heroines  with  evident  satisfaction  and 
a  certain  exaggeration.  He  thus  composed  a  very  interesting 
series  of  works  in  which  the  imaginary  and  the  real  elbow  one 
another,  in  which  the  reader  continually  passes  from  a  scene 
where  the  characters  of  the  novel  act  as  they  really  did  under 
the  author's  observation,  to  a  scene  where  they  are  as  they 
themselves  would  like  to  have  been ;  but  the  transitions  are 
none  the  less  skilful,  and  the  whole  result  satisfies  our  inherent 
love  of  truth  as  well  as  our  innate  taste  for  idealisation,  and  is 
often  extremely  pleasing,  as  in  ^  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme 
pauvre,"  "  L'Histoire  de  Sybille,"  and  '^  M.  de  Camore." 

One  of  the  secrets,  perhaps  the  sole  secret — a  very  simple 
one — of  the  charm  of  Octave  Feuillet  was  sympathy.  He 
loved  the  characters  he  described  to  us.  He  took  pleasure  in 
their  everyday  life,  encouraged  their  good  impulses,  pitied  their 
faults,  and  really  bewailed  their  death.  Sympathy  is  contagious. 
We  love  Feuillet's  characters  because  they  were  so  dear  to 
their  author. 

He  was  a  good  author,  though  there  was  too  much 
affectation,  something  which,  if  not  affected,  was  at  least  very 
much  elaborated  in  his  style ;  but  it  was  exercised  with  the 
elegance  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  everything ;  he  had  a 
profound  respect  for  the  language  and  for  the  reader,  and  some- 
times displayed  exquisite  delicacy.  He  represented  a  type. 
The  attitude  of  the  once  ruling  classes,  when  they  have  begun 
to  be  idle,  studied  by  a  man  of  real  observant  power,  who  was 
not  open  to  the  suspicion  of  calumniating  them,  because  his 
sympathies  were,  if  anything,  too  strongly  with  them — this  is 
what  posterity  will  seek  for  in  this  lord  of  the  manor  of  i860. 

M.  Cherbuliez  might  be  described  as  the  librarian  of  all  the 
libraries,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  ordinary  librarians 
do  not  read.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  on  all  subjects, 
eager  for  knowledge,  and  a  keen  investigator ;  he  prepared 
himself  for  writing  novels  by  studying  the  history  of  nations^ 
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the  history  of  literature,  the  history  of  art,  by  travelling  all 
over  Europe,  by  learning  two  or  three  ancient  languages  and 
four  or  five  modern  ones,  and,  however  uncommon  this  pre- 
paration may  have  been,  its  results  showed  it  was  excellent. 
When  M.  Cherbuliez  began  to  write  novels,  he  showed  that 
he  had  the  gift  of  narration,  that  he  could  present  with 
accuracy  personages  as  true  to  life  as  "  Prosper  Randoce,"  a 
Giboyer  drawn  in  more  detail  than  Augier's  character,  a 
creation  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Giboyer  as  Onuphre 
does  to  TartufFe.  The  same  truthfulness  is  apparent  in 
**  Paule  Miri,"  in  "  Meta  Holdenis,"  a  veritable  masterpiece, 
a  finished  type  of  female  hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  important 
also  as  an  ethnographical  study,  which  should  be  added  by 
way  of  appendix  and  correction  to  Madame  de  Stael's 
"L'Allemagne." 

It  was  also  evident  that  learning  was  a  great  resource  in 
conjunction  with  wit ;  that  a  thousand  similes,  recollections, 
interesting  and  amusing  allusions,  rose  without  effort,  or  almost 
without  effort,  in  the  mind  of  M.  Cherbuliez*;  that  it  was  a 
triumph  to  unite  so  much  delicate  humour  to  so  much  know- 
ledge, to  draw  so  much  humour  from  so  much  learning ;  and 
that  from  these  things  it  followed  that  every  novel  by 
M.  Cherbuliez  was  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  conversation 
with  an  educated  man,  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  novel.  M. 
Cherbuliez  was  an  extremely  original  novelist. 

About  also  possessed  great  wit.  Extraordinary  success  at 
school  and  a  brilliant  career  at  the  Ecole  Normale  might  have 
given  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  had  none  of  the  lighter 
talents.  He  was  extremely  witty,  a  charming  raconteuTy  a 
journalist  distinguished  by  his  fire,  irony,  eloquence  even,  and 
good  judgment,  as  a  rule ;  a  delightful  talker,  an  eighteenth- 
century  personage  who  had  strayed,  so  to  speak,  into  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  "  La  Grece  contemporaine,"  "  Le 
Roi  des  Montagnes,"  "  Le  Nez  d'un  Notaire,"  "  L'Homme  a 
rOreille  cassfe,"  are  tales  rapid  in  movement,  clear  in  out- 
line, abounding  in  admirable  and  varied  comedy,  in  spon- 
taneous fun,  so  rare  at  that  time  that  the  public  was  astonished, 
but  forthwith  charmed,  delighted,  and  carried  away  by  it.     It 
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is  a  far  cry  from  this  to  romanticism — ^too  far,  perhaps ;  but 
the  atmosphere  of  the  old  French  wit,  alert,  frank,  gay,  and 
brisk,  was  there,  and  immediately  brought  the  name  of 
Voltaire  to  every  one's  lips.  It  was  excessive,  exaggerated  ; 
but  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career  About  inspired  universal 
infatuation. 

He  was  able  to  sustain  this  brilliant  initial  success.  He  did 
not  succeed  as  a  dramatist ;  but  up  to  the  end  of  his  too 
short  life  he  was  one  of  our  best  journalists,  perhaps  the  best, 
and  he  carried  out  in  the  columns  of  the  XIX*  Sikk  some 
famous  campaigns  which  recalled  the  distant  days  of  Paul> 
Louis  Courier  and  Armand  Carrel. 

The  brothers  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  had  less  wit ; 
it  might  even  perhaps  be  safe  to  say  they  had  none,  but  they 
occupied  a  very  great  place  in  literature,  which  I  hardly  know 
how  to  explain.  Perhaps  it  was  because  eccentricity  of  style  is 
sometimes  confused  with  great  care  for  style,  and  that  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  labour  which  the  Goncourts  put  into 
their  writings,  and  its  fantastic  results,  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  masters  of  style.  However  that  may  be,  they 
chiselled  out  a  certain  number  of  realist,  or  rather  particularist, 
novels,  in  which  they  made  a  study  of  rare,  curious,  and 
exceptional  cases  :  "  Madame  Gervaisais,"  "  Charles  Demailly,'* 
"  Manette  Salomon,"  "  Ren6e  Maupertin  "  (the  best  in  our 
opinion),  "  Germinie  Lacerteux."  All  these  were  written  in 
an  elaborate,  artificial,  disconcerting  style,  full  of  surprises  and 
mannerisms,  as  if  the  authors  had  taken  a  wager  to  find  all  the 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  natural.  They  were  enthusias- 
tically admired  by  a  special  circle  which  succeeded  in  imposing 
their  name  at  least  on  the  public  at  large  and  on  literary 
history.  We  may  register  the  feet  without  presuming  that 
posterity  will  necessarily  accept  it. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  although  an  artist  and  a  poet,  was 
the  most  realistic  of  the  novelists  of  his  time.  He  made 
a  point  of  putting  nothing  in  his  novels  which  he  had  not 
seen  and  observed  in  his  own  surroundings,  but  he  took 
care  only  to  observe  and  note  down  the  exceptional  and 
the  bizarre.     He  has  thus  given   us  pictures  of  the  Second 
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Empire  and  the  Third  Republic  which  are  just  in  tone,  exact 
in  outline,  rich  in  colour,  and  intensely  diverting.  The 
manners  of  the  newly  rich  and  the  parvenu  are  described  in 
"  Le  Nabab "  ;  of  fallen  sovereigns  and  the  society  which 
surrounds  them  in  ^^  Les  Rois  en  Exil  ** ;  of  the  upper  com- 
mercial classes  in  Paris  in  "  Fromont  jeune  et  Risler  ain6  "  ; 
the  manners  of  aristocratic  and  vulgar  gallantry,  in  ^^  Sapho." 
There  was  in  these  sketches  a  precision,  a  vividness,  a  relief,  in 
the  highest  degree  provocative  of  interest.  To  this  Daudet 
was  able  to  add  a  sensibility  which  had  become  very  rare  in 
contemporary  fiction,  a  delicate  art  of  inspiring,  without 
indiscretion,  compassion  and  pity  for^the  humble  and  the 
suffering,  a  Dickens-like  characteristic,  as  has  been  said,  which 
shows  by  no  means  the  worst  side  of  his  character. 

His  balanced  style,  which  he  brought  into  line  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time  by  a  certain  amount  of  preciosity,  ultra- 
refinement,  and  even  some  eccentricity,  but  which  was  most 
often  simply  a  good,  solid  French  style,  made  him  read  with 
delight  by  the  world  in  general  and  even  admired  by  a  few. 
He  was,  in  fact,  of  solid  worth,  and  possessed  an  originality 
made  up  of  various  elements  which  is  by  no  means  despicable. 

The  Daudets  are  a  family  of  literary  artists.  Madame 
Daudet  has  written  some  pleasant  volumes  of  impressions  and 
recollections  ;  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  brother  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet,  some  novels  worth  reading  and  some  admirable  his- 
torical work  ;  M.  L^on  Daudet,  son  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet, 
novels  which,  though  somewhat  confused  and  overloaded  with 
details,  are  very  vigorous  in  conception  and  give  promise  of  a 
good,  possibly  of  a  great  writer. 

The  work  of  M.  Emile  Zola  was  the  curious  product 
of  a  temperament  and  a  literary  doctrine  which  were  by 
no  means  in  agreement.  M.  Zola  was  a  i>orn  romantic. 
He  had  a  coarse,  heavy,  violent  imagination,  which  found 
its  natural  expression  in  the  creation  of  abnormal,  monstrous 
creatures,  of  extraordinary  and  gigantic  objects.  Yet  he 
detested  romanticism,  only  admitting  the  existence  of  what 
he  had  seen  and  observed ;  of  what  was  verified,  real, 
defined.     It  was  natural  that  from  this  antagonism  or  anti- 
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nomy  there  should  arise  a  continual  dissonance  in  his  works, 
and  it  is  true  that  such  a  dissonance  does  exist ;  but,  thanks  to 
a  strong  will  and  artistic  honesty,  certain  of  these  tendencies 
could  be,  and  in  fact  were,  corrected  by  others,  and  certain 
faults  made  good  by  what  were  almost  opposite  faults. 

M.  Zola  collected  his  information,  his  "  documents,"  with 
care  ;  he  came  as  close  as  he  could  to  reality,  thus  tempering 
in  advance  his  exaggerated  fervour  of  imagination ;  then 
he  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  the  artist,  and  such  work 
no  doubt  distorts  the  reality,  exaggerates,  magnifies,  and 
exceeds  it ;  but  there  remain  from  M.  Zola's  pen  pictures  and 
portraits  of  great  exactitude  and  fidelity.  It  was  in  descrip- 
tion that  he  was  most  successful.  He  saw  the  material  world 
with  great  clearness,  like  almost  all  romantic  writers.  His 
portraits,  some  of  which  possess  interest,  have  a  tendency  to 
caricature  and  bombast.  He  was  no  psychologist,  and,  as 
often  happens,  he  boasted  of  it,  denying  the  existence  of  psycho- 
logy, or  in  any  case  its  usefulness  to  the  artist ;  every  man 
to  him  represented  the  development  of  a  single  force.  This 
was  the  doctrine  and  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  Balzac, 
but  Zola  imagined  this  force  in  its  elementary  simplicity,  with 
neither  gradation,  development,  nor  stages ;  or  rather,  he 
imagined  it  stationary  and  formless,  always  using  the  same 
words  and  gestures.     Its  monotony  is  terrible. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  in  Zola  a  certain  power,  and  all 
power  is  admirable.  He  had  strength ;  he  gave  in  every 
volume  he  wrote  the  impression  of  enormous  effort  and  of  a 
vigour  consciously  equal  to  the  task  in  hand.  He  had  talents 
peculiar  to  himself ;  he  was  able  to  convey  the  impression  of  a 
whole,  of  a  town,  of  a  coal-field,  of  a  limitless  plain,  especially 
of  crowds — the  stir,  the  roar,  the  excitement  of  the  mob  swept 
along  by  waves  of  emotion  and  carried  away  by  sudden  terror. 
There  are  fine  passages  of  that  kind  in  "  L'Assommoir,"  in 
"La  Terre,"  in  "La  Faute  de  I'Abbi  Mouret,"  in  "La 
Curie,"  in  "  Germinal,"  in  "  Lourdes,"  and  in  the  terrible, 
admirable  "  Debacle." 

Moreover,  he  understood  the  art  of  composition  ;  and  the 
huge,  serious  questions  which  he  raises  in  each  of  his  novels  are 
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arranged  with  admirable  order  and  clearness.  I  can  believe 
that  posterity  will  be  severe  on  Zola  because,  with  some 
exceptions,  and  especially  after  he  became  femous,  his  style 
was  allowed  to  become  heavy,  careless,  and  coarsely  coloured  ; 
but  posterity  will  search  curiously  in  his  works  to  find  what  a 
belated  romantic  was  doing  in  the  middle  of  the  realistic 
period,  and  will  certainly  find  the  problem  an  interesting  one. 

By  way  of  contrast  we  may  mention  a  delicate  writer, 
a  painter  of  fine  shades,  who,  for  that  matter,  had  begun  his 
career  as  an  artist  of  the  brush,  and  only  turned  to  literature 
later;  but  then,  perhaps,  to  find  his  true  vocation.  This 
was  Eugene  Fromentin.  He  wrote  a  book  of  artistic 
criticisni,  "Les  Maitres  d 'Autrefois  "  ;  impressions  of  travel, 
"  Un  Et6  dans  le  Sahara,"  ^^Une  Annie  dans  le  Sahel"  ;  and 
a  novel,  "Dominique.'* 

"  Les  Maitres  d' Autrefois,"  a  study  on  the  Flemish  painters, 
is  perhaps  the  only  book  of  artistic  criticism  in  which  the 
faculty  of  literary  criticism  does  not  injure  its  technical 
value,  and  in  which  the  technical  criticism  is  not  dull  reading. 
It  remains  a  model  for  the  "Salons"  of  later  writers,  difficult  to 
imitate,  perhaps  even  to  approach,  because,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  write  it,  it  was  necessary  to  be,  like  Fromentin,  at  once 
a  distinguished  painter,  a  consummate  writer,  and  a  man  of 
great  intelligence.  "  L'tti  dans  le  Sahara  *'  and  "  L*Ann& 
dans  le  Sahel  "  are  amazing  pen-pictures  that  might  have 
been  signed  by  Theophile  Gautier,  and  that  he  perhaps 
could  not  have  written.  **  Dominique "  is  one  of  the  rare 
masterpieces  of  the  psychological  novel.  The  psychological 
novel  is  the  highest  form  of  fiction,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
realise  how  difficult  it  is.  The  novelist  has  to  penetrate  to 
the  depths  of  another  man's  mind — ^and  that  an  interesting 
mind — an  almost  impossible  task.  In  reality,  the  greatest 
writer  can  hardly  write  more  than  one  psychological  novel, 
his  own,  the  one  he  has  lived  through  ;  and  that  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  is  endowed  with  great  powers  of  self- 
observation.  That  is  what  Madame  de  La  Fayette  did  ;  that 
is  what  the  Abb6  Privost  did  in  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  where 
there  is,   for   the   matter    of  that,    truth,    but    not   exactly 
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psychology  ;  Benjamin  Constant  did  it  in  ^^  Adolphe  "  ;  and 
it  is  evidently  what  Fromentin  did  in  "Dominique."  The 
book  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  scene  is  placed  in  the 
melancholy,  monotonous  environs  of  Rochelle,  which  are 
really,  as  Amiel  called  them,  "states  of  mind";  in  this 
case,  the  "  states  of  mind  "  are  in  harmony  with  the  turn 
of  thought  and  the  sentiments  of  the  principal  personages ; 
there  are  passages  of  delicate,  subtle,  and  lucid  analysis  of 
vague,  far-away,  almost  unconscious  sentiments;  there  is  a 
crisis  of  passion,  of  admirable  relief  and  vigour  ;  there  is 
described  a  long-drawn  melancholy,  half-gentle,  half-^sad — 
a  sort  of  torpor  and  lassitude ;  the  history  of  a  soul  is 
written  in  this  book — the  story  of  a  soul  rich  and  deep, 
which  suffers  the  extremes  of  hope,  sorrow,  disappointment, 
and  all  the  sad  wisdom  of  maturity.  A  period  of  literature 
which  had  produced  nothing  but  one  such  book  would  be 
worthy  of  attention.      The  work  had  little  success. 

Perhaps  it  contributed  to  direct  Paul  Bourget's  activities 
in  the  direction  of  the  psychological  novel.  M.  Paul  Bourget 
began  to  write  towards  1872.  He  was  very  young.  He  was 
little  more  than  a  child  when  he  witnessed  the  invasion  ol 
Paris  and  the  Commune.  A  precocious  melancholy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  genuine,  inspired  him  to  write  melancholy, 
bitter  novels,  which  did  not  appeal  to  the  crowd,  but  which 
delighted  a  chosen  circle  of  men  of  distinguished  intelligence 
and  relatively  numerous.  In  all  these  narratives  M.  Paul 
Bourget  set  to  work  to  write  the  complete  biography  of  a 
soul,  treating  a  character  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Taine 
did  an  author  or  a  personage  in  real  life.  His  hero  once 
chosen,  M.  Bourget  did  not  fail  to  put,  without  exception, 
every  one  of  the  following  questions  :  Where  was  he  born  ? 
of  what  nationality  ?  of  what  family  ?  What  was  his  educa- 
tion ?  his  reading  ?  (this  question  being  specially  important). 
Was  he  a  boarder  or  a  day-boy  at  school  ?  What  political  or 
historical  events  happened  when  he  was  twenty  ?  Into  what 
grade  of  society  was  he  first  introduced  ?  An  excellent,  even 
a  necessary  process,  but  one  which  excludes  or  denotes  the 
absence  in  the  author  of  spontaneity — the  gift,  very  rare,  for 
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that  matter,  and  dangerous  also,  of  seeing  at  one  glance,  in 
completeness  and  unity,  a  living  personage  before  him  as  he 
acted  and  as  he  spoke.  This  gift  of  synthetic  vision  is 
almost  alwa}^  lacking  in  M.  Bourget.  Analysis  is  always 
at  his  heels,  pursues  him  at  every  step  of  his  work,  with,  it  is 
true,  certainty,  intelligence,  and  penetration. 

Thus  constructed,  his  novels  arouse  no  passionate  interest, 
and  sometimes,  at  least,  are  not  sufficiently  lucid  ;  but  they 
abound  in  rare,  curious  detail,  in  delicate  analysis  of  rare 
sentiments,  in  highly  interesting,  incisive  ethical  digressions, 
in  rapid  reflections  which  remind  us  that  we  are  in  touch 
with  a  very  expert  and  singularly  perspicacious  moralist. 
The  success  of  "  Mensonges,"  of  "  Crime  d'Amour,"  and  of 
'^Le  Disciple,"  is,  then,  well  deserved,  and  perhaps  these  diligent 
and  careful  works  will  be  familiar  to  our  grandchildren. 

They  will  be  less  likely  to  forget,  perhaps,  M.  Bourget's 
impressions  of  travel  ("Sensations  d' Italic,"  "Etudes  anglaises," 
**  Outre-mer ")  and  the  critical  works  ("  Essais  de  Psycho- 
logie  contemporaine "),  in  which  the  author's  talent  was 
really  more  at  ease,  which  contain  acute  comments  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  nations  and  on  the  formation 
and  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  a  certain  number  of  men  of 
talent.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  writing  M.  Bourget 
is  veering  in  another  direction,  and  that  the  rest  of  his 
literary  career  will  be  consecrated  to  a  vaster  inquiry  into  the 
psychology  of  the  different  nations.  No  one  is  better  fitted 
and  prepared  for  this  great  task  :  M.  Bourget  is  under  no 
mistake  about  himself  in  undertaking  it,  and  perhaps  he  is 
to  win  his  greatest  glory  in  this  work.  Meanwhile  he  must 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  talent  who  has  also  great  intelligence, 
a  combination  rarer  than  might  be  supposed. 

The  historians  of  literature  should  be  grateful  to  Guy  de 
Maupassant.  They  like,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  that 
the  characters  of  writers  should  be  very  clearly  defined, 
without  any  admixture  of  different  qualities ;  especially  they 
like  that  a  literary  evolution,  or  what  is  so  called,  should 
reach  its  culminating  point  in  one  man,  and  then  cease,  as 
if  in  exhaustion,  and  that  thus  the  last  comer  in  a  literary 
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movement  should,  in  a  sense,  be  its  epitome.  Guy  de 
Maupassant  renders  them  all  these  kind  offices.  The  last  in 
date,  to  all  appearance,  of  realistic  novelists,  he  is  realistic 
without  the  least  alloy  ;  he  discourages  imitation  by  the 
perfection  of  his  art,  and  he  is  the  greatest  of  realists. 

Maupassant  had  no  system,  no  critical  faculty,  no  reading, 
and  hardly  any  ideas.  He  was  born  to  see  things  and  to 
paint  what  he  saw,  and  for  that  only.  But  he  observed  with 
miraculous  completeness  and  intensity,  and  he  painted  what 
he  saw  with  a  breadth  and  also  with  a  precision  which  leaves 
the  reader  delighted  and  amazed.  He  has  passed  through 
life  like  a  wonderful  instrument  which  receives  and  repro- 
duces impressions,  but  reproduces  them  more  clearly,  in 
smaller  compass,  and  with  more  brilliance  than  the  original 
objects  possess,  or  seem  to  possess  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
men.  No  one  has  carried  out  to  such  completeness  Stendhal's 
definition  of  a  novel  :  "  A  novel  is  a  mirror  which  extends 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  way.** 

Maupassant  possessed  this  art  to  such  a  degree  that,  without 
his  ever  having  related  the  story  of  his  life,  his  novels  reveal  it 
step  by  step.  He  belonged  to  the  smaller  Norman  gentry,  and 
he  relates  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  of  his  wific,  his 
father-in-law,  his  mother-in-law,  and  their  village  priest,  &c., 
in  "  Une  Vie  ** ;  he  was  an  employ^  in  the  administration,  and 
he  describes  official  life,  sketches  typical  employ&  and  minor 
officials  in  "L'Hiritage";  he  spent  some  time  in  Auvergne, 
and  describes  an  inland  watering-place  ("  Mont-Auriol**)  ;  he 
lived  a  Parisian  life,  elbowed  needy,  unscrupulous  unmarried 
men  who  reached  success  through  the  influence  of  women,  and 
writes  the  masterpiece  "Bel  Ami,**  which  fer  excels  "Le 
Paysan  parvenu  "  and  "  Le  Paysan  perverti  ** ;  towards  the  end 
of  his  career  he  went  a  little  into  society,  and  he  then  writes 
society  novels,  "Fort  comme  la  Mort,*'  "Notre  Cceur.**  In 
the  intervals  he  produced  an  immense  number  of  short  stories, 
all  ear-marked  with  the  clearest,  frankest,  most  solid  reality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rather  &ntastic  stories  in  which 
certain  morbid  germs  of  the  author*s  temperament  are  in 
evidence.     There  was  a   complete  absence  of  preoccupation 
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with  social,  literary,  or  even  ethical  or  aesthetic  considerations. 
If  he  had  ever  consented,  as  he  never  did,  to  make  a  confession 
of  his  artistic  faith  he  would  have  said,  "  Beauty  is  truth  ; 
truth  is  reality  accurately  observed,  that  is  seen  completely 
and  distinctly,  that  is  detached  piece  by  piece  from  the  com- 
plexity and  confusion  under  which  it  exists  in  actual  life,  and  so 
presented,  piece  by  piece,  to  the  reader.     That  is  all." 

It  is  comprehensible  that  pictures  or  drawings  should  be 
executed  in  this  fashion,  for  they  only  exhibit  to  the  spectator 
the  results  of  the  artist's  vision.  But  novels  must  necessarily 
show  both  the  exterior  aspect  and  the  inner  life  of  the 
characters,  their  deeds  and  the  reasons  for  them,  their  actions 
and  the  springs  of  action.  There  can  be  no  novel  without 
psychology.  That  is  the  wonderful  thing  about  Maupassant's 
art.  His  vision  was  so  accurate,  the  character  that  he  drew 
from  real  life  continued  to  live  in  his  brain  with  such  distinct- 
ness, that  he  had  no  need  to  investigate,  to  take  him  to  pieces, 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  examine  the  secret  springs  which 
moved  him  to  action.  He  continued  to  observe  him,  and  the 
character  continued  to  act  conformably  with  the  few  actions  of 
his  that  Maupassant  had  observed  from  real  life  and  noted 
down  once  for  all ;  and  this  conformity  being  absolute,  the 
personage  appeared  to  us  spontaneous,  logical,  convincing,  and 
real,  without  there  being  any  need  for  the  author  to  open  him, 
to  take  him  to  pieces,  and  to  show  us  his  mechanism,  without 
his  ever  thinking  of  doing  it,  or  even  perhaps  being  capable 
of  it. 

Therefore  there  is  never  any  ethical  analysis  in  Maupassant. 
His  characters  act  and  speak  like  those  of  everyday  life  \  it  is 
for  the  reader,  if  he  so  pleases,  or  the  critic,  if  he  thinks  it 
worth  while,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  find  out  by  this  means 
that  they  are  as  profoundly  true  as  if  a  professed  psychologist, 
and  an  infallible  one,  had  patiently  constructed  them. 

That  is  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  ^*the  understanding 
of  life,"  an  incomparable  gift  which  is  the  heritage  only  of 
the  greatest  geniuses,  which  is  self-sufficient  and  dispenses 
absolutely  with  the  need  of  other  gifts.  Therefore,  in 
comparison  with  his,  all  novels,  except  ^'Mkdame   Bovary," 
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appear  artificial,  the  results  of  effort  and  of  painful  industry. 
Other  novels  seem  to  have  been  written  by  men  who  were 
half  authors,  half  critics,  who,  at  each  step,  felt  the  necessity  of 
explaining  to  themselves  and  their  readers  why  their  characters 
acted  thus  and  not  otherwise,  and  that  they  have  the  best 
reasons  in  the  world  for  doing  as  they  do.  It  is  a  necessity 
from  which  two  very  different  groups  of  authors  escape :  those 
who  place  themselves  once  for  all  in  the  realm  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  like  George  Sand  at  the  beginning  of  her  career 
— nobody  would  ever  ask  Lilia  why  she  acted  in  a  particular 
way  and  not  another — and  those  who  are  in  such  close 
contact  with  reality  that  they  live  it,  to  some  extent,  who 
cause  the  reality  to  live  in  them  so  completely,  who  are  so 
merged  in  it,  that  it  is  quite  natural  to  ask  them  the  fiunous 
question  :  "Of  Life  and  Yourself,  which  of  you  has  imitated 
the  other  ? " 


CHAPTER  XII 
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Ik  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  poetry  was  represented  by  much  less  glorious 
and  much  smaller  men  than  in  the  earlier  half.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  the  poets  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  shone  brilliantly  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
they  are  only  minor  poets  by  comparison  with  their  illustrious 
predecessors. 

Leconte  de  Lisle  was  the  first  poet  of  high  reputation  who 
stood  apart  from  romanticism,  and  was  even  in  reaction 
against  the  movement.  Indeed,  being  almost  destitute  of 
imagination  and  deliberately  disdaining  sensibility,  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that  he  should  at  first  sight  be  very 
different  from  the  romantics.  He  only  desired,  and  perhaps 
could  only  have  attained,  perfection  of  form,  which,  more- 
over, Th&phile  Gautier  had  already  possessed,  which  Victor 
Hugo  had  whenever  he  took  the  trouble  to  seek  it.  The 
form  in  which  he  expressed  himself  is  beautiful,  statuesque, 
and  harmonious,  appealing  in  a  certain  degree  to  both  the 
eye  and  the  ear  of  the  reader,  and  deserves  high  praise, 
although  it  is  not  free  from  an  often  tiresome  monotony.  His 
poems  "Le  Condor"  and  "Les  Elephants"  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  descriptive  literature,  and  "  Midi,"  in  verse  that  is 
''spacious  and  marmoreal,"  as  Leconte  de  Lisle  himself  said  of 
Victor  Hugo,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  workmanship.  To  these 
qualities  Leconte  de  Lisle  has  sometimes  added  a  fairly 
strong    flavour    of  pessimistic    philosophy,    which    was    not, 
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however,  novel,  and  might  even  appear  superficial  after 
Alfred  de  Vigny. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  a  much  overrated  poet  in  our  opinion, 
became  the  leader  of  a  school.  Some  very  distinguished  young 
men  grouped  themselves  round  him,  who  adopted  or  had 
bestowed  on  them  the  name  of  ^' Parnassians,"  and  who, 
following  their  master's  example,  at  first  gave  themselves  airs 
of  Olympian  ^^  impassiveness."  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Parnassus  was  not  a  school ;  for  none  of  the  disciples  of 
Leconte  de  Lisle  resembled  him,  and  they  did  not  resemble  one 
another  in  any  degree.  The  poets  who  frequented  the  society 
of  Leconte  de  Lisle  about  1865  were  M.  Sully  Prudhomme, 
M.  Francois  Coppie,  M.  de  Heredia,  Paul  Verlaine,  M.  Anatole 
France,  M.  Lion  Dierx,  M.  CatuUe  Mendes,  and  of  all  these 
Jos6-Maria  de  Heredia  alone  had  some  points  in  common  with 
the  master.  It  is  rather  curious  that  from  the  cenacle  of 
impassivity  should  have  issued  poets  of  sensibility  in  its  various 
forms.  M.  Sully  Prudhomme  represents  sensibility  in  its 
acutest  form  ;  M.  Francois  Coppie,  the  complacent  expression 
of  it ;  Paul  Verlaine  represents  it  in  its  most  tragic  and  M. 
CatuUe  Mendes  in  its  most  sensuous  form.  In  short,  there  was 
no  school,  and  we  must  study  separately  each  one  of  the  poets 
who  met  for  an  instant  in  1865  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus,  and 
afterwards  took  the  most  widely  differing  directions. 

M.  Sully  Prudhomme  was,  with  much  less  power,  a  poet 
closely  analogous  to  Lamartine.  He  was  the  personification  of 
tender,  melancholy  sensibility  and  philosophic  meditation 
directed  to  the  ideal,  and,  like  Lamartine  (and  for  that  matter, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  characters  thus  endowed),  he  began 
by  obeying  the  promptings  of  his  sensibility  and  ended  by 
obeying  his  philosophic  imagination.  His  first  poems  astonished 
and  charmed  by  their  sober,  accurate,  and  penetrating  expression 
of  ideas,  which  were  very  ethereal  and  delicate,  sometimes 
subtle,  but  always  lucid.  Certain  pieces,  such  as  his  "  Vieilles 
Maisons,"  "  L' Agonie,"  "  La  Voie  lactic,"  the  hackneyed  but 
justly  famous  "Vase  brisi,"  were  nothing  else  than  the  very 
substance  of  an  infinitely  tender  and  reflective  mind,  set  forth 
with  incomparable  judgment,  candour,  modesty,  and  a  happy 
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gift  of  expression.  Later,  perhaps  because  he  had  always  been  a 
philosopher,  and  because  the  habit  of  psychological  self-analysis 
had  given  him  the  habit  of  more  general  philosophic  analysis,  he 
attempted  a  great  philosophic  poem,  a  form  which  constitutes 
the  lofty  temptation  of  all  French  poets,  and  in  general  of  all 
poets  who  feel  that  they  possess  original  ideas.  In  this  he  was 
not  so  completely  successful,  but  it  will  be  conceded  that  in  such 
an  enterprise  partial  success  is  a  glory,  or  at  least  a  very  great 
honour.  The  poems  of"  La  Justice"  and  "LeBonheur"  contain 
passages  of  a  lofty,  severe  beauty,  which  show  traces  of  effort, 
often,  however,  successful  effort,  which  provoke  thought  with- 
out ceasing  to  charm  the  ear.  This  delicate,  profound  soul  is 
of  those  who  are  not  loved  by  halves,  and  whose  influence  con- 
tinues to  increase.  It  is  probable  that  posterity  will  set  M. 
Sully  Prudhomme  as  high  as  his  first  readers  placed  him,  higher 
than  the  men  of  to-day  place  him,  and  that  if  by  chance  later 
generations  read  these  lines  they  will  be  surprised  at  the 
mediocrity  of  the  praise. 

If  it  is  particularly  desired  to  find  a  trace  of  the  realistic  move- 
ment in  French  poetry,  it  should  be  looked  foi;  in  the  pages 
of  M.  Francois  Copp6e.  M.  Coppie  is  the  friend  of  the 
humble,  of  the  poor,  of  the  domestic  hearth,  of  scenes  from 
popular  life,  of  the  obscure  corners  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs,  of 
all  that  which  on  a  first  acquaintance  has  no  beauty  to  recom- 
mend it ;  but  it  is  from  just  these  things  that  he  takes  pleasure* 
in  extracting  a  particular  beauty,  a  special  poetry  ;  and  he  i^ ' 
successful,  since  poetry  and  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  every-* 
thing.  He  is  the  poet  as  friend.  There  is  nothing  very  new 
in  this.  Sainte-Beuve  had  sounded  the  same  note  two  or  three 
times  about  1830,  and  Th^ophile  Gautier  also,  although  the 
fact  is  generally  forgotten,  in  part  of  his  early  work.  It  must, 
moreover,  be  believed  that  this  literary  form  had  been  consider- 
ably cultivated,  since  in  a  "  Physiologic  du  Poete,"  published 
anonymously  about  1840  (really,  I  believe,  the  work  of 
Edmond  Texier),  in  the  middle  of  the  romantic  epoch,  there  is 
a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Le  poete  intime,"  which  contains  some 
verses  that  read  like  a  too  previous  parody  of  M.  Francois 
Copp6e : — 
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"Avec  I'ami  Robert  traversant  le  faubourg 
Nous  allames  nous  promener  au  Luxembourg  .  .  . 
Causant  et  devisant  nous  vimes  un  essaim 
De  petits  poissons  verts  jouant  dans  le  bassin  .  .  . 
A  six  heures  et  quart,  I'air  frachissant,  Robert 
Me  dit :  '  Si  nous  allions  a  la  place  Maubert  ? ' 
Car  c'est  la  qu'il  demeure  au  quatrieme  etage." 

Later,  M.  Eugene  Manuel  won  some  fame  by  this  ^miliar 
kind  of  poetry,  quiet  and  discreet,  in  which  a  trait  of  sensibility 
suddenly  acquires  great  value — a  poetry  which  is  much  more 
in  accord  with  the  French  temperament  than  would  be  gene- 
rally believed  ;  for  there  are  few  periods  in  which  it  does  not 
make  its  appearance,  and  it  is  always  received  with  a  certain 
favour.  In  this  kind  M.  Francois  Copp^e  vras  a  pastmaster. 
This  is  because  he  brought  to  it  at  once  a  penetrating  sense 
for  realism  and  an  accent  of  personal  poetry.  He  really  sym- 
pathised with  these  narrow,  monotonous,  dull  existences,  from 
which  he  was  able  to  extricate  something  touching,  pleasing, 
and  occasionally  exquisite  ;  he  sympathised  with  it  because  he, 
who  belonged  by  birth  to  the  lower  middle  class  of  Paris,  had 
lived  the  life  he  described,  and  in  his  descriptions  there  was  a 
heartfelt  sympathy  which  was  really  a  tender  sentiment  oi 
brotherhood. 

Towards  the  middle  of  his  career  M.  Francois  Coppfc 
broadened  his  manner  out  of  all  recognition,  and  attempted 
historical  drama — tragedy,  to  give  it  its  real  name — ^and,  as 
might  be  expected,  showed  a  mastery  of  pathos,  and,  to  the 
general  surprise,  a  mastery  likewise  of  rhetorical  verse,  often  of 
great  power,  vigour,  breadth,  colour,  and  boldness.  **  Severe 
Torelli,"  "Les  Jacobites,"  "Pour  la  Couronne"  are  uneven 
works  of  varying  quality,  but  they  all  contain  passages  of  lofty 
tone  and  excellent  craftsmanship.  The  genius  of  M.  Francois 
Coppee  is  evidently  supple  and  capable  of  successive  renewals 
and  advances.  He  is  far  from  having  said  his  last  word,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  his  finest. 

Paul  Verlaine  was  gifted  by  nature ;  but  he  had,  as  if  for 
the  pleasure  of  it,  weakened  rare  Acuities  by  the  disorders  of  a 
life  abandoned  to  every  kind  of  chance.     He  possessed  in  the 
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highest  degree  the  ear  for  music,  the  sense  of  rhythm,  and  was 
a  born  musician.  Thus  his  most  famous  verses  are  now  set  to 
music,  '^11  pleure  dans  mon  cceur  comme  il  pleut  sur  la  ville," 
"  Les  sanglots  longs  des  violons,"  and  they  almost  set  them- 
selves. He  had  an  admirable  art  of  extracting  from  words 
their  full  melody ;  of  seizing  a  rhythm  exactly  suited,  if  not 
to  his  thought — for  he  hardly  thought  at  all — at  least  to  the 
vague  sentiment  that  he  listened  to  in  his  own  mind  as  to  a 
far-distant,  melancholy  song  : — 

"  Les  sanglots  longs 
Des  violons 

De  rautomne 
Bercent  mon  coeur 
D'une  langueur 
Monotone. 

"  Tout  suffoquant 
Et  bleme,  quand 

Sonne  I'heure, 
Je  me  souviens 
Des  jours  anciens 

Et  je  pleure. 

"  Et  je  m'en  vais 
Au  vent  mauvais 

Qui  m'emporte  ; 
De-ci  de  la 
Pareil  a  la 

Feuille  morte." 

He  left  a  large  number  of  thin  volumes,  of  which,  perhaps, 
two  will  be  known  by  posterity — **  Les  Fetes  galantes,"  his  first 
work,  pretty  pictures,  gay  and  fresh,  in  the  manner  of  Watteau 
or  of  Boucher  ;  and  "  Sagesse,"  lofty  in  inspiration,  profound  in 
its  religious  sentiment,  but  in  which  the  perfection  of  style, 
the  sure  touch  even,  is  no  longer  to  be  found. 

Of  all  the  former  Parnassians,  M.  Jos£-Maria  de  Heredia  is 
the  one  who  most  closely  resembles  Leconte  de  Lisle.  He 
possesses,  like  his  master,  a  broad,  sonorous,  and  sculptural 
style  ;  like  him,  he  prefers  to  limit  himself  to  the  description 
of  exterior  objects ;    like  him,  he   has,  or  affects,  a   kind  of 
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serene,  disdainful  impassibility ;  like  him,  too,  he  is  properly 
what  is  called  a  literary  artist ;  like  him,  he  has  a  certain  taste 
for  artistic  archaeology,  and  if  a  chapter  were  to  be  written  on 
the  neo-humanism  to  be  found  in  romanticism  and  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  would  have  to  begin  with  Andre 
Ch^nier,  to  go  on  to  Chateaubriand  (in  part),  to  some  slight 
pieces  by  Th^ophile  Gautier,  to  Leconte  de  Lisle,  to  Anatole 
France,  and  it  would  finish  for  the  present  with  M.  de  Heredia« 
But,  more  than  Leconte  de  Lisle,  M.  de  Heredia  has  the  feeling 
for  music,  intensity,  brilliance,  and  variety  of  colour.  He  is 
the  poet  whose  work  rivals  music,  and  above  all  painting  and 
enamel  work..  His  sonnets  are  magnificent  pictures,  astonish- 
ing pieces  of  stained  glass  work,  or  magnificent  examples  of 
the  jeweller's  craft.  Nothing  would  have  more  astonished  a 
poet  of  the  eighteenth  or  seventeenth  century  than  this  poetry 
which  comprises  all  the  arts,  except  that  which  was  known  as 
such  in  classic  times ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that 
the  "  transpositions  of  art,"  as  Thtophile  Gautier  calls  them, 
form  at  any  rate  a  noble  game,  or  that  they  provide  the  means 
for  the  interpretation  and  comprehension  of  the  arts  among 
one  another.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  this  interchange  is 
a  means  of  rejuvenating  and  renewing  the  arts,  thanks  to  the 
introduction,  regulated  by  taste,  of  the  processes  of  one  art 
into  another  ;  nor,  finally,  that  antiquity,  at  a  period  which 
still  retains  its  glory,  with  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  and 
Catullus,  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  these  transposirions, 
and  derived  from  them  fine  and  noble  artistic  sensations. 
Who  could  regret  that  a  man  who  could  not  paint  with  the 
brush  should  wish  to  fix  on  paper  instead  of  on  canvas  this 
grand,  vast,  and  vivid  picture  ? — 

''Comme  un  vol  de  gerfauts  hors  du  charnier  natal. 
Fatigues  de  porter  leurs  miseres  hautaines, 
De  Palas,  de  Moguer,  routiers  et  capitaines, 
Partaient,  ivres  d'un  reve  heroi'que  et  brutal. 

**  lis  allaient  conquerir  le  fabuleux  metal 
Que  Cipango  murit  dans  ses  mines  lointaines, 
Et  les  vents  alizes  inclinaient  leurs  antennes 
Aux  bords  mysterieux  du  monde  occidental. 
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"Chaque  soir,  esperant  des  lendemains  epiques, 
L'azur  phosphorescent  de  la  mer  des  Tropiques 
Enchantait  leur  sommeil  d'un  mirage  dore ; 

"Ou,  pencbes  a  I'avaut  des  blanches  caravelles, 
lis  regardaient  monter  dans  un  ciel  ignore 
Du  fond  de  I'Ocean  des  etoiles  nouvelles." 


And  all  the  sonnets  of  the  "Trophte"  have  this  power  of 
vision  and  this  infallible  perfection  of  form.  "  An  excellent 
craftsman  in  verse,  an  excellent  poet,  though  somewhat  too 
limited  in  his  perception  of  a  decorative  universe,"  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  has  called  him.  "  He  is  the  sonneteer  par  excellence 
of  contemporary  Parnassus.*' 

M.  Anatole  France  only  consecrated  a  brief  space  of  his 
youth  to  poetry.  He  showed  by  some  portions  of  the  "  Nuits 
Corinthiennes  "  that  he  was  no  un&ithful  heir  of  that  Andr^ 
Ch^nier  whose  faithful  admirer  he  was.  We  shall  renew  our 
acquaintance  with  him  later  for  other  reasons. 

M.  L^on  Dierx,  too  modest,  has  published  very  little.  A 
few  poems  scattered  about  in  the  collections  of  the  day  have  a 
broad,  sound  style,  and  are  more  characteristic  than  any  others 
of  the  purely  artistic  poetry  which  the  Parnassians  recom- 
mended rather  than  practised  in  their  early  days. 

M.  Catulle  Mendes,  a  much  more  prolific  writer,  who  has 
published  too  many  novels  and  articles  in  the  press,  has  none 
the  less  written  three  volumes  of  poetry  of  astounding 
virtuosity.  Romantic,  realistic,  intimate,  a  follower  of 
Lamartine,  a  Neo-Hellenist,  he  is  at  any  given  moment  what- 
ever he  wishes  to  be,  displaying  a  suppleness  and  a  facility  of 
adaptation  which^  carried  to  this  degree,  becomes  an  art  note- 
worthy and  even  admirable. 

Outside  the  bounds  of  Parnassus  some  isolated  or  younger 
poets  who  are  unacquainted  with  this  already  remote  period 
have  made  a  great  or  a  very  honourable  name  in  literature. 
Albert  Glatigny,  for  example,  too  much  like  Verlaine  in  the 
management  of  his  life,  and  less  well  endowed  as  a  poet,  has 
nevertheless  had  moments  of  charming  inspiration  : — 
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"Pas  de  neige  encor.    Pourtant  c'est  I'hiver. 
La  colline  au  loin  se  decoupe  nue 
Sur  un  ciel  frileux,  couleur  gris  de  fer, 
Ou  tristement  rampe  une  maigre  nue. 

"  Les  pas  sur  le  sol  rendent  un  son  clair 
Qui  fait  tressaillir  la  morne  avenue ; 
Une  feuille  tombe  et  traverse  Tair 
Comme  un  papillon  de  forme  inconnue. 

"L'eglise,  la-bas,  montre  son  clocher 
Ou  tourne  en  grin9ant  un  vieux  coq  de  fonte 
Qu'un  vent  un  peu  fort  pourrait  decrocher. 

'C'est  par  le  sentier  rocailleux  qui  monte 
Au  pauvre  clocher  jauni,  qu'autrefois 
Nous  allions  cueillir  les  fraises  des  bois." 

M.  Armand  Silvestre  possesses  too  facile  a  vein,  too  flexible 
a  style,  and  contents  himself  too  readily  with  a  form  more  or 
less  improvised,  but  he  has  a  gift  for  love-poetry,  and  even 
sometimes  for  poetry  in  the  grand  style.  No  one  need  be 
seriously  blamed  for  thinking  that  the  following  sonnet  is  by 
M,  Jos^Maria  de  Heredia  : — 

"  O  mon  reve  I    La  nuit  vient  rouvrir  la  prison 
Ou  tu  pleures  sans  fin  la  liberte  premiere ; 
Comme  un  oc6an  d'or,  en  faisceaux  de  lumiere, 
Le  jour  tumultueux  se  brise  a  Thorizon. 

"Celle  dont  le  regard  mortel  m'est  un  poison 
Comme  une  coupe  vide  a  baisse  sa  paupiere. 
Reveille-toi,  Lazare,  et  souleve  la  pierre, 
Ou  sa  beaute  funeste  a  mure  ma  raison. 

"Vers  le  firmament  clair  ou  la  lune  s'elance, 
Mon  reve,  envole-toi  sur  I'aile  du  silence. 
Regarde  :  tes  troupeaux  cheminent  anjdeux, 

"  Sous  I'embuche  du  soir  ou  I'ombre  tend  ses  toiles  ; 
Tandis  que  vers  le  champ  magnifique  des  cieux 
Se  dirige  Orion,  le  beau  pasteur  d'etoiles." 

M.  Jean  Richepin  is  one  of  the  most  curious  figures  in 
contemporary  poetic  literature.  He  is  frankly,  boldly,  and 
insolently  a  romantic.     Such    being  his  poetic  temperament, 
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he  has  neither  sought  to  amend  nor  to  dissimulate  it ;  he  has 
rather  taken  delight  in  emphasising  and  exaggerating  it.  He 
has  written  poems  resembling  canvases  by  Callot  or  Goya  in 
the  "Chanson  des  Gueux"  ;  he  has  written  poems  frankly 
sensual  and  often  of  fine  pagan  ardour  in  "  Les  Caresses  "  ;  he 
has  written  poetic  dramas  in  which  there  was  no  element  of 
tragedy,  and  which  seemed  as  if  they  might  have  been  com- 
posed in  1830— "Par  le  Glaive,"  "Vers  la  Joie,"  "Le 
Filibustier,"  "  Nana  Sa'ib  "  ;  he  has  a  natural  gift  of  sonorous 
verse,  broad,  harmonious  periods,  and  rich,  strong  colour.  He 
also  has  the  gift  of  composition,  as  most  of  the  romantics 
had,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary.  Judgment 
on  the  matter  may  be  based  on  the  following  piece,  which  is 
little  known,  and  might  be  a  German  legend,  curtailed  and 
neatly  and  solidly  framed  by  a  French  hand  : — 

"Sur  deux  noirs  chevaux  sans  mors, 
Sans  selle  et  sans  etriers, 
Dans  le  royaume  des  morts 
Vent  deux  blancs  menetriers. 

•'  lis  vent  d'un  galop  d'enfer, 
Tout  en  raclant  leurs  crins-crins, 
Avec  des  archets  de  fer 
Ayant  des  cheveux  pour  crins. 

"Au  galop  des  lourds  sabots, 
Au  rire  des  violons, 
Les  morts  sortent  des  tombeaux : 
'  Dansons  et  cabriolons  ! ' 

"  Et  les  trepasses  joyeux 
Suivent,  par  bonds  essou£Rants, 
Avec  une  flamme  aux  yeux 
Rouge  dans  leurs  cranes  blancs. 

"Soudain  les  chevaux  sans  mors, 
Sans  selle  et  sans  etriers 
Font  halte,  et  voici  qu'aux  morts 
Parlent  les  menetriers. 

"  L'un  leur  dit  a  haute  voix, 
Sonnant  comme  un  tympanon  : 
'Voulez-vous  vivre  deux  fois? 
Venez :  la  vie  est  mon  nom.' 
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"  Et  tous,  meme  les  plus  gueux 
Qui  de  rien  n'avaient  joui, 
Tous,  dans  un  elan  fougueux, 
Les  morts  ont  repondu :  oui ! 

"Alors  I'autre  d'une  voix 
Qui  soupirait  comme  un  cor 
Leur  dit :  '  Pour  vivre  deux  f ois, 
II  vous  faut  aimer  encore. 

'' '  Aimez  done  I    Enlacez-vous  ! 
Venez  !    L'amour  est  mon  nom.* 
Alors,  meme  les  plus  fous, 
Les  morts  ont  repondu  :  non ! 

"Tous,  de  leurs  cloigts  decharnes 
Montrant  leurs  cceurs  en  lambeaux, 
Avec  des  cris  de  damnes 
Sont  rentres  dans  leurs  tombeaux. 

"  Et  les  blancs  menetriers 
Sur  leurs  noirs  chevaux  sans  mors, 
Sans  selle  et  sans  etriers, 
Ont  laisse  dormir  les  morts." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HISTORIANS,   CRITICS,   POLITICAL    WRITERS 

History,  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
was  not  neglected  in  the  second  part  of  that  period.  Authors 
such  as  Victor  Duruy,  Gaston  Boissier,  Fustel  dc  Coulanges, 
Thureau-Dangin,  and  Albert  Sorel,  are  very  worthy  successors 
of  Guizot,  Augustin  Thierry,  and  Michelet. 

Victor  Duruy  published  a  very  learned  *'  Histoire  grecque  " 
and  "  Histoire  romaine,"  written  in  a  fervid  and  picturesque 
style,  which  had  remained  with  him  from  his  old  teaching  days, 
and  makes  his  books,  which  are  based  on  a  solid  foundation, 
very  agreeable  to  read. 

Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who  early  became  celebrated  by  his 
first  book,  the  "  C\t6  antique,"  which  is  the  work  of  a  scholar, 
a  philosopher,  and  a  great  historian,  who  deals  in  universal 
truths,  was  not  content  with  this  well-deserved  glory.  In  a 
vast  book,  unhappily  left  incomplete,  ^^  L'Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions politiques  de  I'ancienne  France,"  he  cast  a  clear,  broad 
light  on  what  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  world's 
history.  His  mind  was  so  orderly,  he  was  so  conscientious, 
scrupulous,  and  even  superstitious  as  to  the  sources  of  his 
information,  that  he  never  risked  producing  a  preconceived 
system.  He  was  a  writer  of  a  sobriety  and  severity  which 
were  of  their  kind  strikingly  beautiful,  and  he  must  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  pupils  of  Montesquieu. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier  also  began  his  career  with  studies  of 
antiquity,  and  with  the  exception  of  some  rare  and  short- 
lived infidelities  he  has  never  left  this  subject.  His  first 
book,  learned  and  charming,  ^'Ciceron  et  ses  Amis,"  made 
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him  known  as  a  consummate  humanist  and  an  agreeable 
moralist.  Then  came  "  L'Opposition  sous  les  C&ars,"  "  La 
Rih'gion  romaine  d'Auguste  aux  Antonius,"  "  La  Fin  du 
Paganisme  en  Occident,"  which,  published  at  the  same  time 
as  Renan's  volumes  on  the  "  Origines  du  Christianismc,"  in  no 
way  paled  in  comparison  with  their  formidable  neighbour,  but 
admirably  completed  the  inquiries  of  the  illustrious  Hebraist, 
and  were  read  by  the  same  readers  with  the  keenest  interest. 
M.  Boissier  brought  to  his  studies  a  calm  impartiality,  a  rare 
absence  of  prejudice  and  of  any  need  to  form  conclusions  ;  in 
fact,  he  possessed  the  smiling  serenity  of  the  historian  who  has 
no  other  passion  than  that  of  truth.  With  this  he  had  the 
best  of  styles,  limpid  and  direct,  elegant  in  its  simplicity,  essen- 
tially the  style  of  a  cultivated  man,  which  made  works  ot 
erudition  as  much  a  delight  for  the  man  of  the  world  as  for 
the  man  of  letters  and  the  scholar.  M.  Boissier  has  also 
written  some  scholarly  accounts  of  travel  ("  Promenades 
archeologiques  ")  and  some  studies  on  French  writers  (Madame 
de  S6vigni,  Saint-Simon),  which  have  been  also  greatly 
appreciated. 

M.  Thureau-Dangin  is  more  modern,  and  is  quite  up  to 
date  in  his  studies.  He  has  written  the  history  of  Louis 
Philippe's  government  with  great  clearness  and  minute 
diligence,  and  a  firmness  of  judgment  and  appreciation  which 
do  him  credit.  Literary  history  itself  owes  much  to  this 
intelligent  and  judicious  inquirer. 

Duke  Albert  de  Broglie,  son  of  Duke  Victor  de  Broglie,  who 
was  celebrated  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  left  a  very  fine  book, 
"Vues  sur  le  Gouvernemcnt  de  la  France,"  is  also  a  very 
diligent  historian  and  a  very  remarkable  writer.  He  is  a 
pupil  of  Ximenes  Doudan,  who,  if  we  judge  him  by  the 
letters  he  has  left  us,  must  have  been  the  most  intelligent,  the 
wittiest,  and  most  charming  of  professors.  M.  Albert  de 
Broglie  has  published  **  Etudes  morales  et  littiraires," 
"  L*Histoire  de  I'Eglise  et  de  PEmpire  romain  au  IV'.  Siecle, 
"  Julien  I'Apostat,"  "  Th6odose  le  Grand,"  &c.  Leaving  the 
province  of  ancient  history,  he  also  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  Le  Secret  du  Roi,"  a  study  of  the  secret  and  personal 
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diplomacy  exercised  by  Louis  XV. ;  then  "  Fr&liric  II.  et 
Marie  Thirese,"  "  Fr6d6ric  11.  et  Louis  XV.,"  *' Marie 
Thircse,  Imp6ratrice."  All  these  books  are  written  in  a 
superior  and  even  slightly  supercilious  style,  but  are  rendered 
extremely  interesting  by  the  clear  explanation  of  minute 
details  which  are  often  very  difficult  to  unravel.  We  can 
divine  in  the  hand  of  the  historian  the  pen  of  the  diplomatist. 

The  son  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Emmanuel  de  Broglie,  an 
historian  like  his  father,  has  written  several  volumes  of  curious 
erudition,  "Finelon  a  Cambrai,"  "L'Abbaye  de  Saint- 
Germaine  au  XVII*.  Siecle,"  in  which  he  showed  real  talent. 

M.  Ernest  Lavisse  has  begun,  and  is  still  at  work  upon,  a 
vast  and  curious  "Histoire  de  FrWdric  II.,"  which  will  be  an 
historical  monument,  while  its  vivacity,  wit,  and  spirited  style 
make  it  a  literary  work  of  singular  interest. 

M.  Albert  Sorel,  in  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
written  from  a  new  point  of  view,  "L'Europe  et  la, Revolution 
fran^aise,"  shows  himself  a  political  philosopher,  a  diplomatist, 
a  scholar,  and  a  writer.  No  one  knovirs  better  than  he  the 
national  traditions  and  customs,  the  diplomatic  traditions  and 
customs,  the  temperament  and  humour  of  modern  nations ; 
and  his  account  of  a  short  period  of  European  history  seems 
to  be  grounded  upon  a  very  vast,  profound,  and  complete 
psychology  of  nations. 

We  must  also  consider  M.  de  Vogii6  as  an  historian  rather 
than  a  critic  or  a  philosopher,  although  he  can  be  philosopher, 
critic,  and  historian  all  at  once.  He  has  a  very  receptive 
mind,  open  to  every  impression  and  original  in  all  that  he 
undertook  to  study,  to  understand,  and  to  explain.  He  is 
a  model  of  what  the  English  call  an  essayist.  He  began 
by  making  the  French  acquainted  with  the  modern  Russian 
novel  (Tolstoi,  Dostoiewski),  and  this  book  attracted  so 
much  attention  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  all  the 
success  that  Russian  novels  have  had  amongst  us  has  been 
due  to  him.  He  has  also,  in  obedience  to  a  temperament 
that  is  interested  in  many  things,  and  perpetually  active 
without  being  restless,  written  on  all  kinds  of  subjects — 
foreign  literature,  contemporary  literature,  the  history  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  modern  history ;  and  these 
gossipy  essays,  which  are  solid  as  well  as  brilliant,  have  been 
collected  under  the  titles  of  "Souvenirs  et  Visions,"  "R^ards 
historiques,"  "Devant  le  Siecle,"  &c.  Endowed  with  lofty 
ideas  and  extensive  information,  a  quick  and  vast  imagination, 
a  striking  and  sparkling  style,  easy  and  poetic,  M.  de  Vogii^  is 
the  writer  who  most  recalls  both  the  feults  and  the  good 
qualities  of  Chateaubriand.  This  kinship  has  struck  every- 
body, and  M.  de  Vogii6  does  not  himself  deny  it.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  good  thing  for  us  that  there  should  be  some  one  to 
balance  in  some  degree  the  reserve,  sobriety,  and  moderation, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
literature  of  to-day,  but  which  are  sometimes  carried  to  such 
lengths  that  they  become  bults,  or  may  be  suspected  of 
springing  from  impotence. 

Criticism  has  been  so  considerable  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  it  has  become  a  definite  literary  form, 
and  of  such  an  absorbing  character  that  some  fear  has  been 
expressed  lest,  all  writers  becoming  critics,  there  should  be  no 
more  writers  to  criticise,  and  criticism  would  perish  from 
inanition  in  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  These  fears  the  critics 
have  very  quickly  dissipated  by  criticising  each  other,  and 
thus  showing  that  criticism  may  go  on  indefinitely.  It  is  very 
certain,  however,  that  there  are  too  many  critics  in  France, 
but  it  should  be  recognised  that  there  are  some  who  are  not  by 
any  means  superfluous :  Sainte-Beuve's  inheritance  has  been 
royally  divided. 

Edmund  Schdrer  first  attracted  notice  by  the  vigour  of  his 
philosophic  thought,  his  knowledge  of  difierent  languages  and 
different  European  literatures,  by  the  uncompromising  honesty 
of  his  judgment,  by  the  force  and  precision  of  his  style,  melan- 
choly, but  vigorous  and  "  significant."  He  had  none  of  the 
infinite  adaptability  of  Sainte-Beuve,  and  he  was  somewhat 
amazed  by  the  impalpable  distinctions  of  Renan  ;  but  he  had 
great  clearness  of  vision,  he  had  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
critic,  the  psychologist,  the  moralist ;  he  knew  when  an  author 
possessed  a  particular  merit  or  fault,  why  he  possessed  it,  and 
of  what  nature  were  its  deep  roots  in  the  depths  of  his  mind. 
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his  heart,  his  temperament.  He  was  also  a  sociologist.  He 
discriminated  feirly  satisfisictorily  the  interaction  of  literature 
and  society,  the  influence  of  democracy  on  morals  and  of 
democratic  conditions  on  literature  ;  he  understood  the  play  of 
moral  forces  in  the  whole  of  national  life. 

As  a  philosopher  he  was  slightly  supercilious  and  inclined  to 
bitterness,  but  his  outlook  on  life  was  very  elevated ;  and  in 
criticism,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  only  a  dispute,  or  something 
approaching  the  doctrine  summed  up  in  Moliere's  remark, 
"  All  but  our  friends  and  ourselves  are  fools,"  a  little  elevation 
of  tone  does  no  harm.  It  is  true  that  Sch6rer,  who  had  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ideas,  was  almost  incapable  of  criticising 
those  writers  who  were  devoid  of  them,  and  this  classification 
includes  the  great  majority  of  writers — those  literary  artists 
who  are  either  authors  whose  merits  lie  in  their  style  or  slavish 
depictors  of  reality.  Schirer  never  understood  Gautier,  Zola, 
or  Maupassant,  and  he  rather  pretended  to  understand  than 
actually  understood  Hugo.  Still,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  a 
critic  of  high  authority  should  be  incapable  of  understanding 
writers  who  do  not  think.  It  may  serve  to  warn  us  that  after 
all  an  author  should  hardly  be  permitted  to  dispense  with 
intelligence.  This  is  a  hard  rule,  be  it  admitted,  but  it  should 
hold  good,  at  least  in  part.  Schirer  was  neither  soft-hearted 
nor  accommodating,  but  he  was  interesting  and  very  con- 
scientious, and  his  influence  would  have  been  very  great  were 
it  possible  for  criticism  to  exercise  any  influence — which  I  am 
not  at  all  disposed  to  believe. 

Emile  Mont6gut  was  an  artist,  a  very  sensitive  and 
"  impressionable  "  one  (this  odious  word  is  here  exactly  in  its 
place),  over  whom  the  beautiful,  no  matter  in  what  form, 
always  held  immediate  sway.  Neither  very  classical  nor  much 
afiected  by  traditions,  being,  indeed,  better  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  other  countries  (notably  that  of  England)  than 
with  his  own,  he  naturally  escaped  a  great  deal  of  local 
prejudice,  and  was  susceptible  to  new  forms  of  beauty  of  every 
possible  variety.  He  was  also  able  to  appreciate  with  much 
originality  and  perspicacity  the  later  works  of  romanticism  and 
the  earlier  ones  of  realism  or  tempered  romanticism.     In  this 
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puzzling  period  of  transition  he  has  been  an  excellent  guide 
for  both  the  critic  and  the  ordinary  reader.  It  should  especi- 
ally be  remembered  to  his  honour  that  he  was  the  one  person 
who,  on  the  appearance  of  "La  L^gende  des  Siecles"  (a  work  so 
new  in  style  as  to  call  upon  itself  universal  ridicule),  calmly 
declared  it  to  be  worth  more  than  all  Victor  Hugo's  previous 
works,  and  the  one  by  which  posterity  would  remember  him. 
Boileau  had  said  the  same  about  "Athalie.'* 

During  the  same  period,  Francisque  Sarcey  began  his  long 
and  famous  career  as  a  critic.  We  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  making  a  brief  survey  of  dramatic  criticism  as  it  was  before 
his  time.  Three  men  had  left  their  mark  as  critics  :  GeofBroy, 
Jules  Janin,  and  Thiophile  Gautier.  GeofFroy,  originally  a 
schoolmaster,  had  exchanged  his  desk  at  the  age  of  sixty  or 
thereabouts  for  the  pulpit  of  the  Journal  des  Dibats^  from  which 
height  he  continued  to  treat  writers  as  he  had  treated  insub- 
ordinate pupils.  He  was  well  informed,  sensible,  absolutely 
frank  and  courageous.  But  his  criticism,  which  consisted 
purely  in  impressions,  lacked  method  and  the  guidance  of  fixed 
principles  strengthened  by  experience,  qualities  which  at  least 
give  some  certainty,  some  sequence,  and  in  consequence  great 
authority,  to  any  series  of  articles.  He  also  lacked  breadth, 
and  although  an  enemy  of  Voltaire,  could  see  nothing  outside 
the  forms  of  art  in  use  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  had 
perhaps  become  desirable  that  he  should  lay  down  his  pen  when 
death  overtook  him  in  1814. 

Jules  Janin  was  a  delightful  writer.  He  had  a  charming 
manner  of  chatting,  pen  in  hand.  It  was  his  way  to  avoid 
writing  about  the  plays  of  the  week,  thus  causing  some  suspense 
as  to  whether  he  meant  to  ignore  them  altogether.  But  with 
time  this  sort  of  capriciousness  is  apt  to  develop  into  a  serious 
fault  ;  after  filling  articles  with  delicious  nothings  for  so  long, 
the  moment  comes  when  the  fire  of  youth  becomes  exhausted 
and  there  is  little  or  nothing  left.  He  leaves  the  impression 
of  a  kindly-disposed  person  in  the  stalls  who  keeps  his  neigh- 
bour from  being  bored  with  a  bad  play  by  substituting  his  own 
witty  talk,  but  who  is  too  often  convinced  that  the  play  gains 
by  not  being  heard.  There  is  no  denying  that  Moliere  had 
anticipated  this  order  of  critic  in  "Les  Facheux." 
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Th&>phile  Gautier  talked  about  pla)rs,  it  is  true,  but  he 
rewrote  them  as  he  talked.  He  would  make  a  drama  out  of 
a  vaudeville,  a  brcical  comedy  out  of  a  drama,  a  comedy  of 
manners  out  of  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  and  a  symbolical  poem 
out  of  a  fairy-piece.  His  laziness  and  his  imagination  helped 
each  other.  He  preferred  to  invent  rather  than  to  give  him- 
^f  the  trouble  of  remembering,  to  lend  to  other  writers  some- 
thing of  his  own  genius  rather  than  to  place  himself  in  the 
trail  of  their  talent.  This  was  one  way,  and  even  a  twofold 
way,  of  criticising ;  for  in  one  of  Gautier's  articles  the 
'dramarist  might  find  praise,  if  he  had  excited  Th^ophile 
Gautier's  enthusiasm,  and  a  valuable  hint  as  to  what  he  might 
have  made  of  his  subject,  had  his  talent  in  dealing  with  it 
been  equal  to  Gautier's  in  reproducing  it. 

The  public  was,  however,  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  critic 
who  would  listen  attentively  to  the  piece  which  was  being 
played,  receive  an  unprejudiced  impression,  analyse  that  im- 
pression, and  subsequently  explain  why  he  had  been  touched, 
amused,  or  bored,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  is  all  that  the 
public  asks  of  a  critic.  The  public  receives  a  confused  im- 
pression, but,  after  reflection,  it  becomes  gradually  more  definite. 
It  desires,  therefore,  to  find  some  one  else  to  do  the  work  of 
reflection,  and  do  it  better  than  it  can  itself,  so  that  it  may 
enjoy  the  play  two  or  three  times  over :  the  first  time  through 
the  impression  received  ;  the  second,  through  an  analysis  made 
by  itself;  the  third,  through  the  analysis  made  by  another 
person  who  has  more  leisure  and  experience,  and  is  able  to 
guide  his  judgment  by  comparison,  juxtaposition,  &c. 

M.  Francisque  Sarcey  was  able  to  come  to  the  help  of  the 
public  in  this  matter.  As  clearheaded  as  GeofFroy,  as  well- 
informed,  as  courageous,  as  alert,  perhaps  more  genuine  (for 
GeofFroy's  literary  probity  has  been  questioned),  and  certainly 
kinder  in  spite  of  his  frankness,  M.  Sarcey  won  the  public 
from  the  first.  He  gave  them  a  clear  analysis  of  the  play 
itself,  then  the  analysis  of  the  impression  received  of  which 
I  have  spoken  above,  which  is,  indeed,  the  essential  point. 
He  also  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  ingenious  and  instructive 
comparisons   furnished   by  his  excellent  memory,  and  lastly, 
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good  schoolmaster  as  he  was,  he  thought  of  the  authors  them- 
selves. On  them  he  bestowed,  not,  properly  speaking,  a  system 
of  dramatic  aesthetics,  which  he  hardly  attempted,  but  rules  in 
the  true,  good  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  employed  by  Moliere,  that  is  to  say,  '^some  simple 
observations  prompted  by  good  sense  on  what  may  take  away 
the  pleasure  given  by  a  dramatic  poem,"  that  is,  in  other  wordsy 
negative  rules,  the  only  ones  that  are  worth  anything. 

There  is  no  rule  or  theory  that  can  teach  any  one  how  ta 
write  a  good  book  ;  but  there  are  some  common-sense  observa^ 
tions  which,  after  a  long  apprenticeship  co  literature,  may  serve 
as  a  warning  to  writers  that  a  certain  step  is  a  likely  means  of 
producing  a  bad  work,  that  such  and  such  a  method  of  com- 
position ^^  destroys  the  pleasure  "  of  it,  and  hinders  the  appre- 
ciation and  comprehension  of  the  public.  It  is  true  that 
genius  can  afford  to  scorn  even  these  negative  rules ;  genius 
may  be  powerful  enough  to  please  and  even  to  command 
admiration  in  spite  of  faults,  of  certain  errors  which,  while  they 
take  away  some  pleasure,  do  not  take  it  away  entirely.  Genius,. 
rhen^  niiiy  grnrn  niln^  Y\i\  ''•  i^  at  jtsow^  risk.  But  for  every- 
day writers,  and  very  estimable  ones  of  the  middle  rank,  the 
negative  rules  defined  above  are  salutary  and  necessary.  They 
simply  warn  them  of  the  different  kinds  of  mistakes,  of  all  the 
ways  of  injuring  their  own  talent ;  these  rules  warn  them  of 
paths  to  be  avoided  if  they  are  not  absolutely  sure  of  possessing 
the  genius  which  triumphs  over  all  obstacles.  These  rules,  as 
ancient  as  dramatic  art  itself,  were  discovered  by  M.  Fran* 
cisque  Sarcey,  and  the  incident  forms  a  curious  episode  in 
literary  history.  The  writer  of  these  lines  long  thought  that 
M.  Sarcey  had  borrowed  his  canons  of  dramatic  art  from 
Lessing,  since  he  went  on  repeating  every  Monday  remarks 
of  which  indications,  and  very  precise  ones,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  great  German  critic  That  was  not  the  case. 
M*  Saroey  ntvrr  rr^ri^J^essing  until  long  after  he  had  set 
forth,  and  that  several  times,  his  dramatic  laws  in  their  com- 
pleteness, a  fapt  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  rupture  mofc 
profound  than  is  £enexaU}UtbQU£ht  to  be  the  case  t^*^^**"  the 
literary  xradirinns  of  igzOJUuLi^^Q.    The  rules  of  dramatic 
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art  which  are  generally  current  are  those  of  Aristotle,  revised, 
thought  out  afresh,  completed  by  Scaliger,  D'Aubignac, 
Corneille,  Voltaire,  then  Lessing,  without  mentioning 
Schlegel,  who  was  distinctly  Lessing's  inferior.  During  the 
romantic  period  and  under  the  domination  of  romantic 
criticism,  they  were  so  for  forgotten  that  it  was  necessary 
about  i860  for  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  passionately 
interested  in  the  drama  to  find  them  out  for  himself,  to  invent 
Lessing*s  "  Dramaturgie." 

Like  all  ideas  originated  in  one's  own  mind,  M.  Sarcey*s 
notions  on  the  drama  were  clearer,  stronger,  more  deliberate 
and  complete  than  they  would  have  been  if  anybody  had 
thought  of  providing  him  with  them  at  the  Ecole  Normale, 
and  they  have  exercised  a  very  great  and  profound  influence 
on  the  education  of  the  public  and  even  of  the  authors,  in  so 
far  as  criticism  has  influence  at  all  :  for  it  does  not  do  to 
exaggerate  anything. 

The  younger  Dumas  said,  "Sarcey  thinks  he  knows  my 
trade  better  than  I  do  ;  it  is  I  who  know  his  better  than  he 
does.**  Both  were  very  well  acquainted  with  each  other's 
work,  for  the  "trade"  is  the  same,  and  certainly  if  the 
younger  Dumas  taught  dramatic  criticism  to  Sarcey  by  his 
works,  M.  Sarcey  did  not  fail  to  teach  his  art  to  Dumas  by 
his  methods  of  comprehending  it. 

Weiss  was  also  from  i860  to  1885  a  critic  in  high  fevour 
with  the  public.  Sarcey  was  infatuated  with  him,  which 
proves  to  what  extent  sympathy  may  be  born  of  contrast. 

Weiss  had  not  a  glimmering  of  common  sense,  and  his 
judgments  were  astonishingly  unsound.  The  greater  part  of 
his  opinions  seemed  to  be  copied  from  the  discourses  of  the 
"  noble  rustic  "  in  the  "  Festin  ridicule."  He  held  Piron  to 
be  the  greatest  poet  of  France  ;  Scribe,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
French  poets,  and  certainly  the  greatest  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  admitted,  however,  when  taken  to  task,  that 
"  Scribe  had  more  genius  than  talent.*'  It  was  the  town  of 
Algiers  which  evoked  in  him  the  most  accurate  perception  of 
Regnard,  whom  he  adored.  Weiss  was  full  of  these  startling 
estimates,  which  must  not  be  considered  paradoxical,  however. 
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His  extraordinary  views  gave  him  a  name  for  paradox,  but  he 
was  very  sure  of  his  own  meaning.  It  seemed  extraordinary 
to  him  that  Scribe's  poetry  was  not  admired,  and  that  his 
poetry  was  not  esteemed  the  greatest  of  his  gifts. 

But,  all  this  apart,  Weiss  was  charming,  witty,  full  of  life 
and  imagination,  often  eloquent,  dazzling  without  the  least 
efibrt.  Nearly  all  his  articles  are  a  torture  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader,  and  a  delight  to  his  mind.  He  would  have 
driven  Voltaire  to  both  fury  and  admiration. 

Privost-Paradol,  a  fellow-student  with  M.  Sarcey  and  Weiss 
at  the  Ecole  Normale,  was,  like  them,  a  lover  of  literature, 
"that  sweet  and  powerful  consoler."  Unhappily,  he  fre- 
quently forsook  literature  for  politics*  His  professorial  work, 
"  Les  Moralistes  fran9ais,**  a  collection  of  essays  on  La  Boede, 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  La  Bruyere,  La  Rochefoucauld  and  Vau- 
venargues,  remains  a  model  of  eloquent  treatment  and  fine, 
though  somewhat  laborious,  style.  Privost-Paradol  may  be 
considered  a  very  distinguished  and  original  pupil  of  Guizot. 
He  liked,  in  connection  with  literature,  discussions  on  general 
morality  and  the  destiny  of  human  beings.  For  him  every 
literary  problem  became  merged  in  some  wider  psychological 
or  even  philosophical  problem.  His  book  on  the  "  Moralistes  ** 
may  still  be  read  as  an  example  of  the  brilliant  work  of  a  fine 
intelligence  on  its  way  to  greater  achievements,  fully  equipped 
in  the  matter  of  style,  and  already  skilled  in  the  use  of  that 
excellent  instrument. 

Once  he  had  taken  the  plunge  into  politics,  he  published  in 
book  form,  under  the  title  "  Quelques  Pages  d*Histoire  con- 
temporaine,"  the  most  brilliant  of  the  articles,  one  and  all 
striking,  which  he  contributed  daily  to  the  youmal  des  Dibats^ 
He  also  published,  under  the  title  "  Essais  de  Politique  et  de 
Litt^rature,"  certain  other  articles,  more  general  and  less 
aggressive  in  character,  and  among  these  are  to  be  found,  we 
think,  the  best  of  all  his  work.  Shortly  before  the  fell  of  the 
Empire  he  drew  up  the  programme  of  the  Parliamentary  and 
Liberal  party  in  a  book  entitled  "  La  France  nouvelle."  It  is 
probable  that  Adolphe  Thiers  was  in  part  the  instigator, 
or  at  least  approved  of  this   book,  planned   and  written   by 
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Pr^vost-Paradol.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Thiers  wrote  to 
Pr^vost-Paradol :  '^  I  have  only  this  morning  read  your  letter 
in  the  Dibats.  It  is  excellent,  and  places  you  definitely.  As 
for  me,  I  agree  with  you.  The  Republic  would  be  better 
than  this  sham  Representative  Government,  which  is  nothing 
but  a  mine  ready  to  explode.'*  Similarly,  in  *^La  France 
nouvelle,"  Provost- Paradol,  while  enumerating  and  describing 
all  the  poh'tical  and  administrative  reforms  which  he  deemed 
necessary,  left  on  one  side  the  question  of  Republic  versus 
Monarchy.  He  claimed  to  have  mapped  out  a  liberal  pro* 
gramme,  applicable  as  well  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  accept 
whichever  seemed  best  suited  to  the  times. 

Apart  from  its  great  interest  on  this  account  as  an  historical 
document  and  its  value,  even  now,  as  a  book  of  reference 
containing  a  detailed  study  of  the  government  of  France,  '^  La 
France  nouvelle  "  is  a  work  of  very  elevated  character,  written 
in  admirable  style.  It  might  be  a  light  Guizot  or  a  Thiers 
well  written — and  an  improvement  on  either.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  on  behalf  of  literature  that  Pr^vost-Paradol  died 
ISO  soon. 

M.  Brunetiere,  who  followed  Emile  Mont6gut  as  literary 
critic  to  the  Revue  des  Deux-MondeSy  was  quick  to  acquire  the 
great  and  imposing  authority  which  he  maintained  throughout 
his  occupation  of  this  distinguished  position.  He  was  full  of 
ideas,  and  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  them.  He  was  energetic 
in  subordinating  literature  to  morality ;  he  fought  against 
the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake,  asserted  and  proved  that  no 
man  has  ever  spoken  or  written  anything  without  a  view  to 
action,  that  words  are  but  the  beginnings  of  deeds,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  every  work  of  art  ought  to  inspire  good  deeds, 
and  be  judged  by  them.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  forms 
of  literature  and  the  hierarchy  of  those  forms,  maintaining 
supremacy  for  those  which  widen  the  horizon  and  enlarge  the 
outlook  of  the  human  race.  He  contested  the  widely  diffused 
notion  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  any  work  is  a  gauge  of 
its  excellence,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  pleasure  that  might  have  been  derived  has  still  to  be 
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tested.  H^  also  contested  the  "  impressionist  **  school  of 
criticism — that  is  to  say,  the  meUlOd  Of  lliu!>e  LiiliLST^ho 
confine  themselves  to  accepting  the  impression  of  a  work  of 
art,  to  accounting  for  it  to  their  satis&ction,  to  analysing  it 
and  giving  to  the  public  the  results  of  ^he  analysis  without 

being^guided  in  ^^''"' J"^gmiini  Vy  ''"[T  Z"^*  H'*"'*'^^  BflMir'f' 
of^^S^ietics.  He  fought  against  such  popular  infatuations  as 
" naturalism " — that  is  to  say,  against  the  work' of  M.  Zola; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  staunch  supporter  from  the  first 
of  M.  Bourget,  M.  de  Bonnieres,  M.  Paul  Hervieu. 

Finally,  his  great  interest  in  literary  history  and  the  best 
method  of  understanding  it  led  him  to  institute  the  celebrated 
theory  of  *^  L*Evolution  des  Grenres/*  In  this  work  he  treated 
each  form  of  literature  as  a  living  being  who  is  born,  develops, 
arrives  at  maturity,  remains  at  the  height  of  its  perfection  for 
a  certain  time,  declines^  and  dies — dies,  that  is,  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  word,  though  nothing  can  actually  die ;  it 
then  passes  into  another  form,  in  which  it  survives  as  a  new 
species  under  another  name.  M.  Brunetiere  thus  applied  the 
Darwinian]  mr^^^  ^"^^  literary  history^  following  Taine,  who 
had  incorporated  literary  history  in  natural  history.  He  opened 
out  a  new  road  in  criticism,  and  was  himself  the  first  to  follow 
it  up. 

He  was  able  to  support  this  fund  of  new  ideas  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  all  literature  and  especially  of  French  literature, 
by  a  powerful  and  inflexible  logic,  considerable  command  of 
polemics,  and  a  style  which,  though  voted  detestable  by  a 
large  number  of  writers  who  would  not  miss  a  chance  of 
declaring  that  he  had  not  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  French 
language,  was  nevertheless  full,  vigorous,  measured,  slightly 
archaic,  derived  from  an  excellent  source,  and  of  a  high 
standard  of  merit.  He  had  some  eminent  pupils,  such  as 
Lanson,  Texte,  Ren6  Doumic,  who  are  now  carrying  on 
his  traditions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

M.  Anatole  France,  who  might  as  appropriately  have  been 
placed  in  the  chapter  on  poets  or  that  on  novelists  as  in  this 
one,  began,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  ^^  Parnassian,'*  went  on  to 
write  novels,  took  up  criticism,  and  returned  to  novels  some 
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years  ago.  His  novels  are  :  "Le  Crime  de  Silvestre  Bonnard, 
Membre  de  Tlnstitut,"  "Thaiis,"  "Le  Lys  rouge '•;  he  has 
also  written  some  few  nouvelUs  which  are  very  pleasing,  and, 
in  a  totally  different  style,  "La  Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pidauquc.*' 
^  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  "  is  a  story  of  delicate  charm, 
gentle  and  touching.  "Thais"  is  a  Christian  narrative  told 
by  one  who  is  perhaps  not  much  of  a  Christian,  but  is  well 
acquainted  with  early  Christian  times  and  the  feelings  which 
agitated  the  men  of  that  epoch.  "Le  Lys  rouge*'  (and,  if 
we  mention  this,  it  is  solely  with  a  view  to  showing  the 
variety  of  M.  France's  talents,  and  indeed  it  is  that  variety 
which  compels  us  to  do  so)  is  a  modern  society  novel,  very 
clever  in  its  anal)rsis,  very  just  and  acute  in  its  outlook,  excel- 
lent as  regards  style,  with  some  notably  picturesque  passages, 
but  somewhat  lacking  in  charm  for  this  reason — that  not  one 
of  the  characters  is  really  sympathetic,  even,  perhaps,  to  the 
author. 

"La  Rdtisserie  de  la  Reine  P^dauque"  is  a  masterpiece. 
The  whole  eighteenth  century,  which  the  author  knew  so 
well  and  loved  so  dearly,  is  here  brought  before  us  in  perfection, 
with  its  picturesqueness,  its  bold  outline,  its  variegated  and 
fluttering  splendour,  its  very  spirit,  or  at  least  as  much  of  its 
spirit  as  the  author  who  is  of  to-day  can  reproduce.  It  is  one 
of  the  works  of  our  epoch  which  will  live.  Of  late  years 
M.  Anatole  France  has  amused  himself  by  writing  novels 
which  are  freer  in  form  and  conceived  in  the  style  of  "Jacques 
le  Fataliste."  These  are  "  L'Orme  du  Mai,"  "  Le  Mannequin 
d'Osier,"  and  others.  They  form,  as  it  were,  an  extremely 
witty,  piquante,  and  very  sarcastic  picture  of  the  manners  and 
ideas  of  the  France  of  to-day. 

Equipped  with  such  great  stores  of  learning,  such  great 
intuition  and  intellect,  how  could  M.  Anatole  France  fail  to 
be  a  good  critic  ?  He  has,  in  fact,  successfully  fulfilled  this 
function  whenever  it  has  pleased  him  to  do  so.  In  his 
**  Vie  litt^rairc,"  which  was  written  for  a  weekly  paper  and 
afterwards  published  m  book  form,  M.  France  sustained  the 
argument  for  purely  "impr«5sipnist''  criticism  in  oppositioiT 
felWrBrnnffiereT     iF  is  a  charming  collection  of  impressions. 
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and  might  be  called  the  ^^  Diary  of  a  Dilettante,*'  containing, 
as  it  does,  the  record  of  sensations  received  in  the  course  of 
reading,  walking,  or  dreaming. 

The  word  ^^  dilettante "  is  indeed  the  one  to  be  applied  ta 
M.  Anatole  France.  He  devotes  his  talent  to  making  us  share 
his  own  deep  and  exquisite  delight  in  art  in  all  its  forms.  An 
artistic  sensation  is  to  him  a  tangible  thing  to  be  handled^ 
kneaded,  perfected,  refined,  and  finally  presented  to  us  in  the 
frame  or  setting  calculated  to  insure  our  acceptance  of  it  and 
our  admiration.  If,  in  the  process  of  transforming  these 
sensations  (to  use  Condillac*s  expression),  the  result  is  no* 
longer  an  exact  picture  of  the  work  which  inspired  the 
reflection,  it  is  possible  that  M.  France  reaps  the  advantage^ 
and  we  might  deprive  ourselves  of  much  pleasiu-e  did  we  bear 
him  a  grudge  on  that  account. 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre  is  also  a  dilettante,  but  with  this  distinc- 
tion— That^^ough  one  may  say  so  without  hurting  him,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  left  unsaid.  His  career  likewise  began 
with  poetry,  and  went  on  to  criticism  ;  he  ended,  as  we  have 
shown,  by  devoting  his  energies  to  the  drama  without  forsaking 
criticism.  His  verses  were  charming,  some  of  them,  indeed^ 
the  work  of  a  true  artist : — 


"  Fleur  vernissee,  eclose  au  ciel  haitien, 
La  petite  negresse  arbore  une  toilette 
De  toutes  les  couleurs,  rouge,  feu,  violette, 
Jaune,  bleue  et  d'un  gout  ultra  venitien. 

''Gants  verts,  chapeau  grenat.    Sur  son  nez  simien, 
Tres  fiere,  elle  releve  une  blanche  voilette. 
Des  tous  cxasperes  I'anarchie  est  complete 
Et  poignarde  en  passant  i'oeil  du  Parisien. 

"  Dans  son  museau  d'ebene  eclatent  ses  dents  blanches ; 
La  robe  a  chaque  pas  sur  ses  etroites  hanches 
Giisse  et  remonte  avec  un  froufrou  regulier. 

**  Et  Ton  dirait  vraiment,  tant  sa  demarche  ondoie, 
Un  petit  serpent  noir  qu'on  a  voulu  lier 
Fugace  et  sinueux  dans  des  chifiEons  de  soie." 
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As  a  critic  he  was  truly  admirable.  Unhampered  by  the 
trammels  of  any  school,  tradition,  system,  or  thesis,  he  was 
determined  to  bestow  his  praise  and  his  blame,  in  a  manner 
which  he  rightly  judged  to  be  uncommon,  on  those  things 
which  pleased  him  or  failed  to  please  him.  From  the  very 
first  he  enchanted  his  own  generation  and  the  generation 
which  was  following  closely  behind,  excepting  only  those 
whose  aloofness  and  opposition  served  to  enhance  the  author's 
reputation.  He  was  refined,  liberal,  and  original  in  taste,  his 
only  affectation  being  his  independence.  He  achieved  origi- 
nality without  paradox  by  thinking  for  himself  and  not 
according  to  other  people,  without  even  submitting  to  the 
dictates  of  the  public — 2,  proof  of  the  highest  degree  of 
autonomy.  His  style  was  bright,  alert,  incredibly  supple  and 
sinuous,  not  lacking  in  force — ^a  style,  in  fact,  such  as  Renan 
might  have  had  in  his  youth,  had  not  Renan*s  style  been  ripe 
in  his  youth  and  young  in  his  old  age. 

M.  Lemaitre  could  show  himself  a  technical  critic  on  occa- 
sion, as  skilful  as  any  one  in  pointing  out  the  bad  construction 
of  a  play.  But  he  rather  disdained  this  task,  too  easy  for  him, 
and  preferred  to  make  dramatic  criticism  a  pretext  for  the 
study  of  morals ;  and  these  improvised  feuilletons  on  the 
soothing  little  comedy  of  the  day  before,  the  vaudeville 
of  the  moment,  possibly  a  trifle  gross,  or  even  the  fantastic 
representations  in  vogue  at  one  of  the  cabarets,  are  frequently 
masterpieces  of  subtle  analysis,  ingenious  reconstructions  of 
character,  judicial  inquiries  into  the  various  contemporary  states 
of  mind  worthy  of  the  witty  writings  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Under  the  title  of  "  Impressions  de  Th64tre  "  these 
articles,  written  in  a  light  vein,  give  us  the  most  interesting 
and  profound  studies  of  contemporary  society. 

".Les  Contemporains,**  a  collection  of  essays  on  those  writers 
who  had  become  famous  since  the  year  1870,  is  written  in  the 
same  manner.  Some  among  them,  such  as  those  on  M.  Renan 
and  on  M.  Zola,  are  finished  examples  of  literary  appreciation. 
M.  Lemaitre*s  "Contes,"  among  which  "Serenus"  may  be 
specially  mentioned,  also  possess  great  charm.  His  activity 
in  the  drama,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  is  but  the 
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beginning  of  a  new^  career  destined  to  be  brilliant*  M. 
Lemaitre  is  one  among  the  three  or  four  princes  to  be  counted 
in  the  literature  of  to-day.  Behind  them  others  are  lifting 
their  heads,  but  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  work  of 
those  who  have  reigned  and  those  who  reign  at  the  present 
moment ;  where  prediction  steps  in,  our  task  ends. 
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CHAPTER   XIV 

SUMMARY   OF    THE    NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

The  nineteenth  century  is,  together  with  the  seventeenth,  the 
greatest  literary  period  which  France  has  seen.  Between  these 
two  ages  there  are  endless  points  of  resemblance,  notwith- 
standing their  many  difierences.  They  are,  both  of  them, 
centuries  great  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  and,  possibly  for  that 
reason,  both  of  them  great  religious  centuries — religious  in  the 
sense  that  religious  questions  have  been  considered  by  both  to 
be  of  the  first  importance  and  have  been  investigated  and 
explored  by  both  in  every  possible  direction — and  both 
centuries  reached  the  highest  summits  of  thought  and  of  art. 
The  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  far  better  able  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  one  which  has  now  drawn  to  a 
close  than  the  one  which  immediately  followed  it,  and  the 
nineteenth  century  is,  in  our  opinion,  able  to  enter  much  more 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  than  the  eighteenth 
was  capable  of  doing.  We  have  only  to  read  "  Le  Siccle  de 
Louis  XIV.'*  to  be  convinced  of  this.  Of  the  two  centuries, 
both  enthusiastic  in  their  love  of  poetry,  the  one  was  interested 
more  particularly  in  dramatic  poetry,  although  producing  some 
lyric  poets  of  the  first  order ;  the  other  in  lyric  poetry,  but 
producing,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  finest  verses  in  drama 
since  the  time  of  Corneille.  In  philosophy,  of  which  they 
were  equally  enamoured,  the  one  century  produced  Descartes 
and  Malebranche,  not  to  mention  Gassendi,  the  other  Royer- 
Collard,  Cousin,  Auguste  Comte,  Hippolyte  Taine,  Ernest 
Renan  ;  in   eloquence  the  one  was  rich  with    Bossuet  and 
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Bourdaloue,  the  other  with  Guizot,  Berryer,  Montalembert^ 
Lacordaire.  Both  centuries  were  distinguished  by  their 
eagerness  in  discussing  moral  and  religious  questions,  and  were 
filled  with  the  seriousness  of  these  questions,  the  one  producing 
Arnauld  and  Pascal,  the  other  Benjamin  Constant,  Edgar 
Quinet,  and  Renan  ;  the  one  creating  the  philosophy  of  history 
with  Bossuet,  the  other  developing  it,  furthering  it  with  great 
vigour,  and  perhaps  discovering  its  futility,  though  not  without 
having  accomplished  a  great  effort  profitable  to  the  human 
mind.  These  are  the  two  centuries  which  brought  to  France 
the  greatest  honour  and  gave  her  the  supremacy  among  nations. 

Considered  by  itself,  the  nineteenth  century  in  France  is 
singularly  great  by  reason  of  what  it  revived  and  what  it 
created. 

f  It  revived  poetry  in  the  grand  style,  wHich  had  been  almost 
forgotten  and  misunderstood  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Jt  revived  eloquence,  which,  though  it  had  actually  made  its 
reappearance  in  Rousseau  and  one  or  two  of  the  revolutionary 
orators,  has  only  since  the  year  1815  been  practised  by  any 
considerable  number  of  men.  It  revived  comedy  on  a  large 
scale,  and,  although  it  may  be  easy  to  connect  Scribe  with 
Beaumarchais  as  his  chief  source  of  inspiration,  it  seems 
necessary  to  go  back  as  ftir  as  Moliere  to  find  an  ancestor  of 
Dumas  j$/r  and  Augier. 

The  nineteenth  century  actually  created  that  pereofialj^oetry 
in  which  the  intimate  emotions  of  the  heart  find  expansion,  in 
which  we  feel  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  human  nature  itself 
and  come  into  immediate  contact  with  it.  To  find  a  parallel 
for  this  we  must  go  back,  not  to  the  seventeenth  century,  not 
even  to  the  sixteenth,  but  as  &r  back  as  antiquity,  and  for  that 
reason  this  form  of  art  must  be  considered  a  new  creanon. 
We  also  owe  to  the  nineteenth  century — I  will  not  say 
historic  drama  (for  this  is  but  another  name  for  tragedy^ 
differing  from  it  purely  in  form),  but  certainly  historic  comedy,, 
which  had  been  but  vaguely  sketched  in  some  tcagi-comedics> 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  may  seem  a  somewhat  slight 
service  to  have  rendered,  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered  of 
very  great  importance ;  but  let  us  note  the  fact  that  while 
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tragedy  is  actually  historic  drama^  historic  comedy  is  the 
humorous  representation  of  the  manners  of  the  day.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  historic  comedy  is  the  only  possible  link 
between  tragedy  and  the  comic  element,  even  as  the  only  link 
between  comedy  proper  and  the  tragic  element  is  to  be  found 
in  the  drama  of  everyday  life.  Historic  tragedy — historic 
comedy  ;  drama  of  everyday  life — comedy  of  everyday  life : 
here  we  have  the  whole  of  the  drama  in  its  normal  complete- 
ness. In  creating  the  drama  of  middle-class  life  the  eighteenth 
century  had  begun  the  completion  of  the  framework  necessary 
for  the  drama ;  in  creating  historic  comedy  the  nineteenth 
century  put  the  final  touches. 

The  nineteenth   century   will  also   be   admitted    to   have 

practically^eated  criticism,  which  up  to  that  time  had  rather 

attempted  than  achieved  existence.     There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  overflow  of  criticism   in  the  nineteenth  century  is  the 

scourge  of  the  period,  and  it  will  always  seem  ridiculous  in  the 

eyes  of  posterity  that  the  nineteenth  century  should  have  left 

fewer  real  books  than  works  devoted  to  accounts  of  books. 

/jEvery  novelty  has  its  drawbacks,  however,  and  the  deluge  of 

/  critics  in  our  own  time  may  be  compared  with  the  deluge  of 

I    tragedies  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  elegiac  poetry 

^   of  1830. 

It  may  be  that  criticism,  in  seeking  to  take  account  of  itself, 
in  seeking  to  discover  what  it  is  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  a 
kind  of  literary  tiers-4taty  in  making  itself  historical  and  attach- 
ing itself  to  history,  in  making  itself  dogmatic  and  connecting 
itself  with  philosophy,  in  ceasing  to  be  impressionist  and  in 
regarding  itself  as  an  art,  in  being  ironic  and  militant  and 
satirical,  has  not  found  its  true  vocation,  perhaps,  but  it  has 
gained  in  power  and  has  become  a  decidedly  important  province 
of  the  public  intelligence. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  literary  horizon  has  been 
enlarged  rather  than  contracted  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  this  is  true  from  almost  any  point  of  view.  There  is 
every  reason  to  feel  hopeful.  The  future  of  the  nation  is 
important  in  a  different  way  from  the  future  of  literature,  but 
literature  has  been  through  all    the  ages  so   considerable  an 
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element  in  the  greatness  of  France  that  we  must  rejoice  to 
find  no  signs  of  its  decline  among  us.  Let  us,  in  conclusion, 
express  our  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  and  glory  of 
literature,  and  hope  that  good  fortune  may  attend  on  letters, 
those  "  gentle  and  powerful  consolers.*' 
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Fmn^aise  (1772) :  d.  in 
1783 :  contempt  for  philo- 
sophy of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  Rousseau's  letter 
on  the  theatres:  mot  on 
Bouffon  :  mathematician 
and  fine  writer ;  refuses  to 
go  to  Russian  and  Prussian 
Courts :  author  of  the  pre- 
liminary discourse  for  the 
"  Encyclopedic  "  ;  counsel 
to  Voltaire :  verses  of  Gil- 
bert against  him,  514-5 

Alexandre  de  Bemay,  one 
of  the  authors  01  the 
"  Romance  ^'Alexandre. ' 
Chanson  de  Geste  of  the 
Antique  Cycle.  36 

*«AlUoaDe,'*  Chanson  de 
Geste  of  the  Carloringian 
Cycle.  27 

**AiiiadU  of  Oaal"  (novel 
of) :  extraordmary  popu- 
larity in  fifteenth  centur>'. 
189 

Ambolee  (Adrian  oO.  Bishop 
of  Trequier :  d.  in  1612, 
*•  Holofcrne,"  tragedy,  349 
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(Henr>'  Frederic),  b.  in 
1821 :  d,  at  Geneva  in  z88i ; 
philosopher,  421 

Amyot  (Jacaues),  b.  at  Melun 
in  151 3  :  d.  at  Auxerre  in 
1593  :  professor  at  the 
University  of  Bourges  ; 
preceptor  of  Charles  IX. 
and  Henry  IIL  :  Bishop  of 
Auxerre :  translated  Helio- 
dorus,  Longinus.  and  Plu- 
tarch ;  his  art  and  his  lan- 
guage ;  judgment  of  Mon- 
taigne ;  pupil  of  P.  Danes ; 
protege  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  253-5 

Andrleoz  (Franyois  Guil- 
laume  Jean-Stanislas),  b.  at 
Strasbourg.  May  6, 1759 :  d. 
Paris,  May  10,  1833 ;  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  of 
France;  epigram  of  Le- 
brun  against  him  ;  "  Mo- 
liere  et  ses  Amis,  ou  Le 
Souper  d'Auteuil."  comedy, 
1797 :  "  Le  Meunier  de  Sans- 
Souci";  "La  Promenade 
de  Fenelon  "  ;  "  I-*  Proces 
du  Senat  de  Caponc" : 
stories  in  verse,  548 

AntfeBDee  (Angelique),  Coun- 
tess Grignan.  d.  Paris.  De- 
cember 22.  1664 :  youngest 
sister  of  TuUe :  third  mis- 
tress of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet :  partisan  of  Mo- 
liere.  390 

AntfeaDet  (Julie),  Mar- 
chioness of  Ramlx>uillet 
and  Pisa,  Duchess  of  Mon- 
tausier  ;  b.  Paris,  1607  ; 
daughter  of  Cattarino  of 
Rarabouillet ;  reunions  at 
the  Hotel  Ranibouillet  ; 
funeral  oration  by  Flechier, 
390.  42a 

Aneelm  of  Laon,  professor 
of  theology  at  Paris  and 
Laon;    dTjuly    15.    11 17, 

Artoeto  (Ludovico),  b. 
Regglod'Emile,  Septemb  r 
8,  1474 :  d.  1533 :  author  of 
"Orlando  Furioso";  imi- 
tated the  Fabliaux  and 
French  romances ;  imi- 
tated by  Gamier:  allied 
to  La  Fontaine.  54 

ArlottO  (Arlotto  Marmardi),. 
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called  the  "Piovano";  b. 
Florence,  1305;  d.  1484; 
imitated  the  French  Fab- 
llatix,  54 

Umand  da  Corbie,  Jurist  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  xq6 

JUnaad  DMiiel,  troubadour 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century;  h.  at  Riberac ; 
author  of  the  Provencal 
version  of  "  Lancelot  du 
Lac " ;  praised  by  Dante 
and  Petrarch.  49 

Anmud  de  HarTtllt  trouba- 
dour about  XI 70;  praised 
by  Petrarch,  51 

JUmad  d«  YUlMMiivt,  b, 
about  1240 :  d.  near  Geneva 
in  131 1 ;  philosopher,  doctor, 
and  alchemist ;  one  of  the 
interlocutors  in  the  "Cou- 
ronne  roargarltique "  by  J. 
Le  Haire  de  beiges,  89, 
264 

Amauld  (Antolne,  called  the 
Great),  b.  at  Paris.  Feb- 
ruary 6,  i6xa  ;  d.  at 
Brussels,  August  6,  1694  ; 
he  is  the  doctor  of  Port- 
Royal.  39a 

Arnault  d*AndiUT(  Robert). 
b.  at  Paris,  1588 ;  d,  Sep- 
tember 27,1674 ;  an  habitue 
of  the  Hotel  RambouiUet. 
to  which  he  brought  Bo»- 
suet  at  the  age  of  twelve 
vears :  lived  in  solitude  at 
tort-Royal.  389,  302 

Amanlt  (Vincent  Antolne), 
b.  at  Paris,  January  i,  1767  j 
d.  September  16,  1834; 
"  M arius  a  MinturQes  ;  " 
"  Lucrece  "  ;  "  Germani- 
cus  "  ;  tragedies ;  fables  ; 
epigrammatic  talent ;  "  La 
Feuille,"  548-50 

Arthnr,  King  of  the  southern 
part  of  England  (rixth  cen- 
tury) :  hero  of  the  Chansons 
de  Geste  In  the  Breton 
Cycle,  27 

Aitouey  (Charles  Coypean 
d'),  h.  at  Paris  in  1604 ;  d, 
about  1679;  a  "  btu-lenque" : 
his  adventures  at  times 
make  one  think  of  J.  J. 
Rousseau ;  he  is  the  Villon 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv  : 
was  unfairly  despised  oy 
Bolleau  and  Moliere,  409-10 

Aubl^ae  (Francois  Hede- 
lin).  abbe  :  6.  at  Paris,  1604 ; 
d.  at  Lemours  in  1670 ; 
author  of  the  "  Pratique  du 
Theatre  "(1669).  348 

Aubl^A  (Theodore  Agrippa 
d').  b.  at  St,  Maurv  (Saint- 
onge)in  1550  :  d.  at  Geneva 
in  1630:  "Histoire  Uni- 
verselle  "  :  records  the  lite- 
rary testament  of  Ronaard : 
"Confession  du  Sieur  de 
Sancy "  (Clalvlnist  pam- 
phlet); "  Lettres": "  Histolre 
secrete,"      autobiography ; 


"A  ventures  du  Baron  deFoe- 
neste,"  novel  of  manners ; 
"  Le  Printemps  "  ;  *'  Poems 
of  Youth  " :  L*Hiver,"  ode  to 
old  age ;  "  Lea  Tragiques." 
epic  poem,  a  satue,  bis 
chief  claim  to  glory  (1577. 
published    in    1616),    207, 

Aii^«r  (EmileX  6.  at  Valence 
in  X820;  d.  at  Croissy, 
October  25.  1889 ;  son-in- 
law  of  Pigault  Lebrun ; 
"  Gabriclle  "  ( 184^9),  comedy 
of  manners ;  **  Le  (xendre 
de  Mons.  Poirier  "  (1854)  in 
collaboration  with  G.  San- 
deau :  **  La  Cigue."  dasaical 
comedy  (1844) ;  "  L'Aven- 
turiere."  realistic  comedy 
(1848)  :  •«  Le  Ifariage 
d'Olympe**  (1855):  "Les 
Uonnes  pauvres  "  (1858) ; 
"Les  EtfrontiSs"  (t86i)  ; 
*'Le  rils  de  Giboyer" 
(1862):  ''Maitre  Guerin" 
(1864),  picture  of  the  vices 
of  the  French  bourgeoiide, 
608-10 

Anrtol  (Blaise  d').  b.  at  Ca»- 
telnauday:  d.  at  Toulouse  in 
1540:  he  appears  to  have 
Imitated  the  poetry  of 
Charles  of  Orieans,  x^ 

Aymtrl  of  HarboiuiAy  Chan- 
son de  Geste  of  the  Cario- 
vingian  Cycle,  26 

AynMrlo  of  Pi^lUln  or 
PO^hAll,  of  Toulouse; 
troubadour ;  d.  about  1255, 
50 

Aymorts  of  PiyrM,  Abbe 
of  Moiasac  ;  d.  about  X400 ; 
Chronicle  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian 
era  to  X25t,  123 


(Roger):  see  Roger 
Bacon.  89 

Balf  (Jean  Antoine  de).  b.  at 
Venice,  where  his  father 
Lazarus  was  French  Am- 
bassador in  X532;  d.  at 
Paris  in  1589 ;  one  of  the 
members  of  the"  Pldade"  ; 
friend  of  Ronsard;  bold 
attempts  at  metrical  verse 
without  rhyme;  phonetic 
spelling,  298 

Bftldwlli  IX^Countof  Flan- 
ders, then  Emperor  of  0>n- 
stantinople.  1171  -  1206  ; 
a  universal  histcny  written 
bv  his  order,  78 

BallABohe  (Pierre  Simon).  6. 
at  Lyons  in  1776 :  <*•  June 
12,  1847:  erratic  talent; 
philosophical  poems,  586 

Bidsae  (Honore  de),  o.  at 
Tours,  May  ao,  1799 :  d.  at 
Paris,  August  20,  XS50; 
novelist:  combination  of 
romanticism  and  realism: 
penetrating  ot)server ;  Pere 
Goriot,  Eugenie  Grandet, 


ftc. :  influence  upon  dra- 
matic literature,  573-4 
"  ouis  Gi 


(Jean  Louis  Gucx), 
Baron  of,  b.  at  An^ouleme 
in  X594 ;  d.  at  Pans.  Feb- 
ruarv  x8,  1654 :  pupil  of 
Malherbe :  **  Le  Socrate 
Chretien  "  (X662), "  Lettres  " 
(1648- 1652,  &C.) :  character 
of  his  style ;  Judgment  of 
Sainte-Bieuve,  Voltaire. 
Bolleau;  habitue  of  the 
Hotel  Ramtxralllet.  3S7-8 

BandoUo  (Matteo),  &  in 
Lombardy  in  X480 :  d  1562 : 
was  Bishop  of  Agen :  trans- 
Uted  Uie  French  Fabfiaaz. 
54 

Banuito  (AmaUe  Guillaome 
Prosper  Bragiere).  Baron. 
b.  at  Riom,  Jtme  10, 17^2 : 
d.  in  1866 ;  *'  Histoite  des 
Docs  de  Bourg(^ne  "  ( 1824- 
1826) :  '•  Histolre  dela  Con- 
vention Xationale  " :  **  His- 
tolre du  IXrectoire"  (1855) : 
editor  of  the  "Dtsooors'' 
of  Royer-CoUard,  592 

BarnaTe  (Antoine  Pierre 
Marie),  b.  at  Grenoble. 
October  26,  X761 ;  d.  at 
Paris,  November  29,  X793: 
deputy  of  the  States  (jencral 
of  1789;  orator;  true  lin- 
provisor.  537 

BaroB  (Michel  BoyronV  b. 
1653 :  d.  1729 :  he  tried  to 
succeed  to  the  place  left  by 
Moliere ;  comedi»,  **  I^ 
f  aioux  "  :  "  La  Coquette  "  : 
'*  Le  Coquet  trompe  ** ; 
"Lea  Adelphes":  -L'Au- 
drienne  " :  "  L'  Homme  a 
Bonnes  Fortunes"  is  hU 
masterpiece ;  it  is  a  comedy 
and  autobiographical:  as 
an  actor  much  admired, 
though  not  by  La  Bmyerc. 

455 
Barrot  (Odilon),  b.  at  Vitte- 
fort  (L'lxere),  July  19, 1791 : 
d.  at  Passy.  1B73 :  Partia- 
mentary  orator.  597 


liT  (Abbe  Jean 
Jacques),  7>.  at  Cassis,  near 
Aubagne  (Provence),  in 
1716:  d.  April  30.  1795: 
"Voyage  du  )eune  Ana- 
charsis  en  Grece,"  17S8.  527 
BartMlOBiy  (Nicolas),  b,  at 
Loches  in  1478 ;  d,  about 
X535;  Benedictine: 
"ChristusXvionicas" 
(Christ  on  the  Crocs), 
mystery-tragedy  In   Latin, 


B^2^V 


(Olivier),  b.  In  the 
Valley  of  the  Vire  (Cal- 
vados) :  d.  in  14X0  ;  creator 
of  the  modem  -Chanson," 
M7 
BandooiD  of  Bobonre  or 
Bobonrtf,  Chanson  de 
Geste  (fourteenth  century). 
38,  108 
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Burto  (Peter),  6.  at  Carlat 
(district  of  Foix),  November 
x8,  1647 :  d.  at  Rotterdam, 
December  a8,  1706:  judg- 
ment on  Sanchez ;  Judonent 
on  Calvin  :  his  tcepticisni : 
love  of  tolerance ;  as  a 
journalist ;  "  Nouvelles  de 
la  Republique  des  Lettres  " ; 

Ehilosopber,  critic,  and 
istorian ;  "  Dictionnaire 
historique  et  critique";  a 
bourgeois  Montaigne,  ^50 

BMoenltnt  or  Cl«rlu  of  the 
Baiooha;  dramatic  com- 
pany ;  fifteenth  century ; 
farces  and  m<Malities  sup- 
pressed, 1C40, 167, 171 

Baaubmai  i^txa.  de).  law- 
yer, of  Limoges ;  towards 
end  of  sixteenth  centurv : 
"Regulus,"  tragedy,  1583, 
350 

B— nti«m«lii  (Marie  Anne 
Fran^oise  Moncbard), 
known  under  the  name  of 
Countess  Fierny :  literary 
woman  ;  1738-1815,  525 

Baaunmnolr  (Phlhppe  de), 
b.  at  Beauvais  in  1247 ;  d. 
1296 ;  jurist,  195 

BMUiniarehaiB  (Pierre  Au- 
gustin  Caron  de),  b.  at 
Paris,  January  24, 1732  :  d. 
May,  1799;  accused  of 
having  taken  the  "  Barbier 
de  Seville"  from  a  comic 
opera  by  Sedaine ;  criticism 
upon  the  "  Charles  IX."  of 
M.  J.  Chenier;  he  is  the 
leading  writer  fo- 1  h .  .  igc 
of  his  day;  "1-..,^.. me," 
1767.  drama,  invi  .  v  I  by 
Goethe ;  "  Les  D  sj' 

1770 ;     "  Le      E  de 

Seville,"  1775 ;  "  "^^  il«it-ige 
de  Figaro,"  1784 ;  "Tararc," 
comic  opera,  1787 ;  "La 
Mere  coupable,"  1792  ;  he 
has  invested  everything 
with  wit ;  prefaces ;  l^al 
memoirs ;  judgment  of  Vol- 
taire ;  trait  of   sensibility, 

B^art  (Jean),  6.  in  Nor- 
mandy; grammarian  and 
poet  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; 
"  Esau,"  tragedy,  1598,  350 

BtUean  (Remi),  b.  at  Nogeut- 
le-Rotrou  in  1528;  a.  at 
Paris,  1577;  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  "  Pleiade "  ; 
his  pastoral  poem  "  Avril," 
176.  323 

B  e  1 1  o  y  (Pierre  I^urent 
Beyrette  de),  b.  at  Saint 
Flour,  November  17, 1727  ; 
d.  March  5,  I775  ;  tragedies ; 
••Titus":  "Zelmire^;  "U 
Siege  de  Calais,"  national 
tragedy,  509 

laoUt  (de  Saint  Maurc), 
trouvcre  from  Tourangcau, 


twelfth  century :  author  of 
the  *' Roman  de  Troie," 
'*  Le  Roman 'd' Eneas,"  and 
ppobablv  of  the  "Roman 
de  Thebes "  ;  Chanson  de 
Ckste  of  the  Antique  Cycle, 
35 

Beaollt  (de  Saint  More). 
Anglo  -  Norman  trouvere ; 
author  of  a  "Chrooique 
des  Dues  de  Normandie" 
(1135).  35 

BeoMUHMM  (Isaac  de),  Coun- 
ciUor  of  State,  b.  at  Paris, 
November,  1613  ;  d,  Oc- 
tober 19,  169Z  ;  his  sonnet, 
"  Job,"  placed  on  an  equality 
at  the  Hotel  RambouiUet 
with  Voltaire's  "Uranie"; 
poem  for  the  Court  ballets ; 
criticism  of  ComeiUe  on 
the  sonnet  of  "  Job  "  ;  ron- 
deaux  (Ovid's  "Metamor- 
phoses"); opinion  of  Sainte- 
Beuve;  Boileau  did  not 
attack  him,  400,  405-7 
$fSt  (Pierre  Jean  de). 


b.  at  Paris,  August  18, 1780  ; 
d,  July  16,  1857;  ballad 
writer ;  admired  by  Heine 
and  by  Goethe ;  tnot  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  579-80 

BerolMiiN  or  Banutn 
(Pierre),  Benedictine,  b.  at 
Vendee ;  d.  in  Paris,  1362  ; 
abridged  the  Bible  ;  trans- 
lated Titus  Livy;  compi- 
lation in  which  natural 
history  played  a  great 
part ;  friend  of  Petrarch,  141 

Bernard  (Saint),  b.  at  the 
C^tle  of  Fontaine  -  les  - 
Dijon  in  1091,  and  founder 
and  Abbe  of  Clairvaux 
(II 15)  ;  d.  August  20,  1 153  ; 
canonised  in  1 174 ;  enemy 
of  Abelard,  86 

Bernard  (Joseph),  see  Gentil- 
Bemard,  525-6 

Bernard  of  TreTee,  four- 
teenth century  ;  "  Compen- 
dium of  the  Alcliymical 
Art "  (in  Latin),  142 

Beraard  de  YenUdour,  Cis- 
tercian of  Dalon ;  trouba- 
dour about  1 194  ;  named 
by  Petrarch  in  his 
"Triumph  of  Love" 
brought  to  Charles  of 
Orleans.  48 

BemI  (Francesco),  b.  in  Tus- 
cany about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  d.  in  1536; 
his  satires  read  by  Regnier, 

Bemlt  (Franvois  Joachim 
de  Pierre  de),  b.  at  Saint- 
Marcel  in  Ardeche,  May  22. 
1715  ;  d.  at  Rome,  Novem- 
ber I,  1794 :  cardinal  and 
ambassador ;  protege  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour ; 
graceful  verse,  excellent 
prose  (letters  to  Voltaire), 
526 

43 


Beralei;  trouvere  of  the  nlotb 


century,  24 
Beroaldetf  ~ 


deYerrllle  (Fran- 
cois), b.  at  Paris  in  1558  ;  d. 
atwut  1612 ;  mathematician 
and  litteratetir  ; "  Le  Moyen 
de  Parvenir,"  «4. 210 

B4roill9  Anglo-Norman  poet  \ 
author  of  a  poem  on  Tristan 
about  1150,3a 

Berryer  (Antoine  Pierre),  b. 
at  Paris,  January  4.  1790; 
d,  at  AngervlUe  hi  1868; 
politician  and  orator,  59* 
9a.  652 

Bertaat  0^^)*  ^-  at  Caen  in 
1552 ;  preceptor  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme ; 
Bishop  of  Sees;  uncle  of 
Madame  de  Motteville ; 
d,  in  161 X ;  elegist,  more 
spiritual  than  impassioned 
like  Desportes ;  satirical 
and  religious  poetry,  his 
style  is  laboured ;  he  is 
the  "king"  of  epigram; 
indulgence  from  Malherbe  ; 
severe  judgment  of  Boileau,, 
335-8 

Bertolaii,  trouvere ;  pre- 
sumed author  of  "Raoul 
de  Camt^ol."  24 

Bertrand  dr^Bonif  Vicomte 
de  Hautefort  (h«4r  Peri- 
gueux),  b.  in  ii5onrf*^iQ 
1210 ;  troubadour ; 
ventes."  48 

Beyle  (Henri),  s«Stbndhal. 

Beie  (Toeodore  de  Besze  or 
de),  b.  at  Vexelay  in  1519 ;. 
disciple  and  successor  of 
Calvin ;  d.  at  Geneva  in 
1605 ;  above  all  polemical 
writer  and  historian; 
"Juvenilia,"  Latin  poems 
of  youth  ;  pamphlets, 
"Discours  sur  la  vie  et  la 
mori  de  Calvin."  "  Histoire 
des  Eglises  reformees  de 
France  ;  great  preacher  ; 
judgment  of  rasquier ;. 
"Abraham  sacrifiant," 
mystery- tragedy,  223-4, 

BUlard  (Claude),  Lord  of 
Courgenay,  d.  in  1618; 
•  Polyxene,"  "  Gaston  de 
Foix,"  "Saiil,"  "Geneve," 
"La  Mort  de  Henri  IV.,' 
"L'Eglise  Triomphante" 
(heroic  poem).  350 

Blano  (Louis),  b.  at  Madrid. 
October  28,  1813;  d.  at 
Cannes  in  1882  ;  historian 
and  socialist  statesman ; 
"Histoire  de  Dix  Ans 
(1830-1840),"  "Histoire  de 
la  Revolution  fran^aise,"  592 

Blanohet  (Pierre),  b.  at 
Poitiers  in  1459 :  d,  in 
1519 :  poet,  supposed  to 
t>e  author  of  the  farce 
"Maitre  Patelin,"  179 

BloDdel  de  lleuee,  ballad 
writer  in  1193,  43-4 
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\  (GiovanniX  b.  at 
Pari!  In  1313;  d,  at  Cer- 
daldo  In  1375 ;  Imitated  the 
French  Fabliaux  in  hia 
"Gritelda";  hit  "De 
Cameron"  it  one  of  the 
tourcea  of  the  "  Hundred 
New  Tales";  translation  of 
the  "Decameron"  by 
Laurent  de  Premierfalt ; 
one  of  the  interiocutort  of 
the  **Couronne  marKari- 
tique"  of  I.  Le  Maire  de 
Belgei  imitated  by  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre,  54,  364 

Bo««l  (J«an)  of  Arras,  thii^ 
teenth  century ;  author  of 
"Quiteclin  de  Sassoigne," 
or  "Chansons  des  Lor- 
aines,"  and  of  the  "Jeu 
de  St.  Nicolas,"  mlUtary 
and  religious  dranu,  44,  74 

Botftn  (Jean),  b.  at  Angers  in 
1530 :  Professor  of  Law  at 
Toulouse :  d.  at  Laon  in 
1596  :  sociologist :  "  La 
Republique."  dedicated  to 
Pibrac.  1578:  method  of 
easily  acquinng  history  (In 
Latin),  in  which  is  to  oe 
found  the  "Theory  of 
Climates,"  3d»-^ 

Bolteao  (Nicolas),  known  in 
his  time  under  the  name  of 
Despreaux ;  b.  at  Paris, 
November  i,  1636 ;  d. 
March  13.  171 1;  historio- 
grapher to  the  king :  pupil 
of  Regnler  and  Scarron  ; 
his  satires  and  their  in- 
fluence :  general  character 
of  his  work :  theorist,  doc- 
trinaire, and  the  fighter  of 
the  poetic  school  of  xMo ; 
Judgment  upon  **our  old 
romancen,"  on  Clement 
Marot,  on  Ronsard.  on 
Malherbe  and  Racan.  on 
Saint -Amant.  on  Balaac, 
on  Segrais,  Cotin.  Bre- 
bcuf  and  Chapelain,  upon 
Scudery,  Bourdaloue,  the 
"Athalie"  of  Racine, 
Retfnier  :  he  avoids  naming 
La  Fontaine ;  quarrels  with 
Regnard,  with  Boursault. 
with  Perrault ;  realism  of 
the  satires ;  the  "  Satire  sar 
les  femmes "  :  his  role  in 
the  quarrel  between  the 
Ancients  and  the  Moderns  ; 
he  believes  that  Christianity 
is  devoid  of  beauty,  433-5 

BollgnllMbWt  (Pierre  C. 
Pesantde).baron,  litterateur 
and  economist :  </.  in  17 14, 

Bolirobtrt  (Fran<;ois  C. 
M^tel  de),  6.  at  Caen  in 
1593 ;  d.   March  30,   1662  ; 

Krotece  of  Cardinal  Rlche- 
eu ;  lie  treats  Homer  with 
irreverence,  459 
BolMtar    (Gaston),    b,    at 
Nimes  in  1833 ;  professor 


at  the  College  of  Fkanoe  : 
classical  studies,  *'  Ciceron 
etscsAmis,"  "L'Opposition 
sous  les  Cesars*  "La 
Religion  romained'Auguste 
auz  Antonins "  (1874). 
"La  Fin  du  Paganisme 
en  Ooddent,"  "  Promenades 
arcb«ologlques  "  (i88o~86) ; 
studies  on  Madame  de 
S^vign^    and    St    Simon, 

BoUlnan  dA  Lanriae 

(Pierre),  French  historian 
of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth centunr :  protege  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  f^aetn 
of  Navarre,  aSi 

BMUltoM  (Robert  de). 
novelist,  b.  at  Paris  in  1850, 
646 

Bonlw  (Henri  de),  b.  at 
Lunel  in  1835  :  hl.<t  tragedv, 
"  La  iille  de  Roland^" 
was  founded  upon  the 
"Chanson  de  Roland,"  36 

Bmmiv  see  HAlik  and 
Robert  db  Boron. 

BOMMi  (Jacques  BenlgneX 
6.  at  Dijon,  September  37, 
1637 ;  d,  in  Paris,  April  la, 
1704 ;  Bishop  of  Condom 
(1669):  Bishop  of  Meaux 
(i68x)  :  criticisms  upon 
the  style  of  Calvin  and  Mon- 
taigne: at  twelve  years 
he  delivers  a  sermon  at  the 
Hotel  Rambouillet :  "  POf^ 
trait"  of  Cardinal  Retz ; 
first  and  foremost  preacher 
and  missionary  ;  sermons  : 
preceptor  of  the  Grand 
Daupnin  (1670) ;  **  Diaoours 
sur  1  Histoire  universelle  "  ; 
"  Traite  de  la  Connaiannce 
de  Dieu  et  de  Soi-meme  "  ; 
"  PoUUque  tlree  de  I'Ecri- 
ture  salute  "  "  Histoire 
des  Variations  des  Eglises 
protestantes**:  "Avertlase- 
ments  aux  Protestants  " 
"Maximea  et  Reflexions  aur 
laComedie."  Other  worka: 
"  Funeral  Orationa"<i667- 
87) ;  •'  Rlevationa  aur  lea 
Mysteres  "  :  "  Lettres  splri- 
tuelles  "  :  qualities  of  Bos- 
suet's  style  ;  profound 
moralist ;  took  part  with 
Fenelon  in  the  Quietism 
movement ;  the  great  mot, 
"  L'homme  s'agite  et  Dieu 
mene,"  was  not  his  but 
Fenelon's ;  he  is  the  creator 
of  the  philosophy  of  hirtory, 
438-30, 4^ 

BoiMlMt  (GulUaume),  b.  at 
Poitiers  in  r5i6  :  d.  in  1606 ; 
bookseller  and  litterateur; 
his  "  Serees,"  54.  210 

BonelMt  (Jean).^.  at  Poitiers 
in  1476 ;  died  after  1550 ; 
historian  :  supposed  to  be 
author  of  the  "Sotie  du 
Vieux  Moiuie  et  du  Nou- 


le    Memgre), 
France ;  l».  a 


veau  Monde  sur  la  Png- 
matique,"  x8x 

(sunumed  lean 
:).  Marshal  of 
at  Tours.  1965: 
governor  of  Genoa :  A,  in 
England  in  1421  ;  not  much 
proof  that  he  is  author  of 
the  "Cent  Nonvdlcs  Xou- 
vdles  Memoires  on  Lhnre 
des  Faits."  X09.  x86 


of.alaocaUedtheC 
de  Boofflers),  b.  at  Laoe- 
ville  in  1737;  d,  at  Paris, 
January  18.  1815  :  amateur 
artist  ;  poet  painter  and 
murician,  526 

BonU«r  (Jean),  b.  at  Dijoo. 
March  ih,  1673  ;  d.  1749  ; 
president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Dijon  ;  }nriat  and 
scholar:  opinion  on  Madame 
de  Sevlgnc  :  pasaagie  from  a 
letter  written  to  him  by 
the  Abbe  Le  Blanc  in  which 
the  word  "  romantic " 
occurs,  SS3 

BOBhOuri  (Dominiqne)^ 
Jesuit:  b.  at  Paris.  1638: 
d.  May  37.  1703 :  he  de- 
fended the  ancients  in  his 
"  Entretiens  d'Aitete  et 
d'Eugene"  (1671).  459 

BoBlllMt  (Louis),  b.  at  Cany 
(Seine  Inferieure)  in  1834 : 
d.  at  Rouen  in  X869 :  friend 
of  G.  Flaubert :  "  Madame 
de  Montarcy,"  romantic 
drama  u8s6).  577-8 

BoalalttYllUan  (Henri  dcK 
b.  at  Saint-Saire  in  Nor- 
mandy. October  11,  1658 : 
d.  January  33.  1733  : 
historian.  196 

Bonqoftt  (Dom  Martin). 
Benedictine ;  b.  at  Amieos, 
August  6. 168s :  d,  at  Paris, 
April  6,  1754  :  principal 
authot*  of  "  Recueil  des 
Historiens  des  Gauica  et  de 
la  France,"  5x5 

Boiirdalona  (Louis),  Jesoit : 
b.  at  Bourses.  August  ao. 
1632 :  d.  May  13.  1704  : 
admired  \3y  Madame  de 
Sevignc ;  for  fifty  yean  he 
preached  with  universal 
success:  has  little  imagina- 
tion ;  his  qualities :  moral 
and  logical  analysis :  found 
the  right  line  for  the  ser- 
mon :  opinions  of  Voltairv 
and  D'Aguesseau.  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Marshalde  Gramont.  Pnnce 
of  Conde  and  Boileau  : 
the  most  celelMrated  ser- 
mons against  Hypocrisy 
(direct  attack  against 
MoUcre  and  Tartnlfe),  on 
Slander  (lengthy  aDusioa  to 
the  "Lettres  Provinciales" 
of  Pascal):  he  airlanded 
the  first  success   of   Mas> 
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sillon  :  the  quaUttes  of  the 
poetic  school  of  1660 
belong  to  him  alio,  490-1 

Booiitt  (Paul),  h,  at  Amiens 
In  1853;  psychological 
novels,  "Ifensonges" 
(1887) :  "Crime  d'Amour 
(1886) :  ••  Le  Disciple 
(1889) :  impressions  of 
travel,  "Sensations  d'ltaUe' 
<i89i)-  •*  Etudes  Ang- 
lalses  ;  -  Outre-met  "^ 
criticisms,  "  Essais  de 
Psycholo^e  Contempo- 
raine"  (1883-^5),  Aao-i 

BougoCM  (Due  de.  Louis 
de  France),  Dauphin  of 
Vienne  :  son  of  the  Grand 
Dauphin:  pupil  of  Fenelon 
(16B2-1713).  4^ 

BourgoilM  (Duchesse  de, 
Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy), 
wife  of  the  preceding  (1697- 
177a),  458 

BoarHUilt  (Edme),  b.  at 
Muasy-sur-Seine,  October. 
1638;  <i  at  Paris,  Sa>- 
tember  15, 1701 :  he  attacks 
Bolleau  and  MoUere : 
satirical  ioumals ;  come- 
dies, "Le  Mercure 
calant  "  ;  **  Esope  a  sa 
Ville  "  ;  "  Esope  a  la  Cour," 

^458        _ 

Bnwq  or  BnMqB«(PhiUppe). 
Baron  de  Luat ;  councillor 
of  Parliament  of  Paris 
(1441):   jurist.  195 

BraBtooM  (Pierre  de  Bour- 
deille.  Baron  de),  b.  about 
1540  :  d,  16x4  :  author  of 
"  Memoires "  mot  on 
Michel  de  1' Hospital,  208 

Brtbtnf  (GuiUaume  de).  b. 
at  Thorlgny  in  x6i8 ;  d. 
December,  x66i.  at  Venoiz, 
near  Caen ;  disciple  of 
Voltaire;  great  poetic 
talent  recognised  by 
Boileau ;  dedsunatioo  and 
exaggeration  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Pharsalia  "  of 
Lucan  ;  preciosity  in  his 
madrigals ;  religious  poetry 
of  great  beauty  ;  "  Entre- 
tlens  Solitaires'^'  ;  faithful 
friend  of  the  two  CoraeiUes, 
404-5 

Bntotf  or  BMtOB  (J»a).  &• 
at  Saint  Sauveur  de  Dme  ; 
poet  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  "  L* Amour 
d'un  Serviteur  pour  sa 
Maitresse,"  a  sort  of  bour- 
geois tragedy  (1571).  356 

BnnoB  (Barnabe),  b.  in 
1531  ;  d.  at  Paris  in  1591  : 
first  president  of  the  ParUa- 
ment  of  Paris ;  Jurist  ; 
pupil  of  Danes.  256 

BffodMUi  (Victor),  valet  de 
chambre  of  Margaret  of 
Valois  and  of  Francis  I.. 
d,  in  1540 ;  disciple  of 
Marot ;    *'  Les    Louanges 


de  Jesus    Christ"    (1540), 

Bin3u«  (Achille  Victor.  Due 
de).  b.  at  Paris  in  1785 ;  d, 
in  1870 ;  pohtical  writer  and 
economist :  liis  "  Vues  sur 
le  Gouvemement  de  la 
France"  (1870),  636 

BvoglU  (Albert  Due  de),  son 
of  the  preceding ;  b.  at 
Paris  in  1821  ;  poUtician 
and  historian ;  grandson  of 
Madame  de  Stael ;  pupU  of 
X.  Doudan ;  his  works, 
**  Etudes  morales  et  Ut- 
teraires"  (1853  and  1868)  : 
"L'Eglise  et  I'Empire 
romain  au  IVleme  ^ecle" 
(1856  to  1869)  ;  "  Le  Secret 
du  Roi "  (1878) :  "  FrMeric 
IL  et  Marie Thereae "  (1882); 
■'  Frederic  U.  et  Louis  XV.," 
(188^).  636-7 

BngU«(Emmanuel  de).son  of 
the  preceding ;  b.  at  Paris  in 
X854;  historian:  hlsworlcs, 
**  Fenelon  a  Cambrai  "(1884) ; 
"  L' Abbaye  de  St  (Sermaine- 
dcs-Pres  au  XVIIieme 
Steele "  (1888),  637 

BrOHM  (Charles  de).  b.  at 
Dijon,  June  17.  1709  ;  <f. 
March  17,  I777  ;  fint  presi- 
dent of  the  Parliament 
of  Dijon :  historian  and 
archaeologist  ;  "  Lettres 
sur    ritahe."     509 

BroiMtte  (Claude),  b.  at 
Lyons  in  1671 ;  d.  in  1743 : 
letters  written  to  him  oy 
Bolleau.  432 

Bmayt  (David  Augustine  de) 
b.  at  Aix  in  1640;  d. 
November  25,  1723;  with 
Palaprat  he  constitutes  the 
first  example  of  continued 
Gollatwration  for  the  stage  ; 
"Le  Muet."  version  of 
••The  Eunuch."  by  Tei^ 
encc  ;  the  "  Quiproquo," 
comedy  of  intrigue  ;  *'  Le 
Grondeur "  ;  revived  the 
farce  of  "  Patelin."  456 

BniM  ((jace  or  Gasse),  ut 
Gacb  or  Gassb  Brul6. 

BniiMtlirt  (FetdinandX  b. 
at  Toulon  in  1849:  literary 
critic  and  director  of  the 
Ranu  da  Deux-Monda  ;  his 
principles  :  subordination 
of  literature  to  moralitv; 
separation  and  hierarchy 
of  literary  schools;  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  genres ; 
his  disciples,  645-6 

Bnmatte  Lafliil,  b.  at 
Florence  between  laio  and 
1230 ;  tL  In  Z294  >  public 
notary :  took  refuge  In 
France  from  1260-1266 ; 
friend  of  Dante  ;  his 
"Tresor"  (in  Ftench).  83 
Bnmi  (Leonardo,  sumamed 
Leonard  Aretiu),  b.  at 
Arezso     in    1369 ;    d.    at 


Florence  in  1444;  transla- 
Uon  of  his  "  Knt  Punic 
War"    by  Jean   Lebegue, 

InooaiiMi  (George),  poet 
and  Scotch  historian  (1506- 
1582  :  "  Dialogue  upon  the 
RlghU  of  Royalty  in  Soot- 
land"  (in  LaUn):  Latin 
tragedies  and  comedies  for 
the  scholars  of  the  College 
of  Guyenne  ;  adaptation, 
by  Florent  Chretien,  of  his 
tragedy  of  "Jephthah"  in 
French  verse,  245-347 

Inda  (Guillaume).  b.  at  Paris 
in  1469 :  d.  in  1540 :  Hel- 
lenist disciple  of  (veorge 
Hermonymus  of  Sparta  and 
of  Jean  Lascaris,  professor 
in  the  (College  of  France  : 
his  works,  255-6 

Inffoo  (Jean  Lowm  Lederc, 
Count),  b.  at  Montbard, 
September  7.  1707:  d,  at 
Paris.  April  16.  1788 ;  the 
first  to  import  eloouence 
into  the  writing  of  science  : 
certain  volumes  of  his 
••  Histoire  Naturelle  **  may 
be  compared  with  Lucretius 
and  with  VirgU  ;  the  feeling 
for  nature,  so  strong  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, must  be  attributed  to 
him  as  much  as  to  Rous- 
seau;, true  philosopher  in 
his  "  Etudes  sur  Thomme  "  : 
compared  with  Montes- 
quieu 513-14 
Burl  dan  (Jean),  from 
Bethune ;  rector  of  the 
UBiversity  of  Paris:  tL  In 
1358  ;  disciple  of  Ockhani 
and  partisan  of  Abclard : 
l^ends,  126 

OabanlB  (Pierre  Jean 
Gcorgts),  b,  at  Ownac  in 
1757  :  d,  at  Rueil  in  1808 : 
doctor  and  philosopher  ; 
disciple  of  Condillac,  588 

GadMiat  (Elie  de),  b.  in  1x56 ; 
troubadour,  51 

Oalnli  or  Oalrtl  (EUe).  see 
Elik  Cairel. 

OallMt  (Don  Augustin), 
Benedictine ;  bM  Mesnil-Li- 
Hoigne,  near  Commercy, 
in  1^2 ;  d.  at  Paris  in  1757  ; 
principal  works :  "  (^m- 
mentaire  sur  I'Ancien  et 
le  Nouveau  Testament " 
(1707-16)  :  "  Dictlonnaire 
de  la  Bible"  (1720)  ;  "  His- 
toire ecdesiastique  et  civile 
de  Lorraine  "  (1728) : "  His- 
toire universeUe  sacree  et 
Srofane"  (i73S^i)  ;  "  Bib- 
otheque  lorraine  "  (1751)  ; 
his  epitaph,  361,  516 

CalTln  iJtaM  Cauvin),  6.  at 
Noyon  in  1509  ;  head  of 
the  Protestant  party  :  d.  in 
1563;   he   is  the  greatest 
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philoiopherof  the  sixteenth 
century  :  **  L' Institution 
Chr^tlenne "  In  French 
(1540) :  sermons,  letters, 
pamphlets ;  powerful,  in* 
dsive,  and  eloquent  style  ; 
be  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  French  prose :  opinions 
of  Bossuet  and  uayle  : 
prot^e  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre,  aaoff. 

CampMitlU  (Tommaso). 
theologian  and  philosopher 
of  CaTabria:  b.  In  1568: 
d.  at  Paris  in  1639,  397 

OamplltfOll  (Jean  Gaibert 
de),  6.  at  Toulouse  In  1656 : 
d.  May  li.  1713  ;  pupil  and 
'    ■     '    '  Racine  : 


student  of  Rai 


:  severely 


Judged  by  Voltaire  ;  trage- 
dies are  cold  and  feeble, 
and  the  style  very  formal, 
454 

Ouniu  (Jean  Pierre).  Bishop 
of  fielley  ;  b.  at  Paris  in 
158a:  d.  in  1653:  saying 
upon  d'Urfe  and  St  Francis 
of  Sales.  338 

Ouitll«iMd«  SaiBtoBnUUt 
(mnth  century),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Romance  language. 
19.  ai.  35 

•«  Oaanato  d«  I' Aoooaeh^a,'* 
realistic  recital  (anony- 
mous) of  the  seventeenth 
century,  aio 

Caro  (Edme).  6.  at  Poitiers 
in  t8a6  ;  d.at  Paris  in  1887 ; 
philosopher  :  "  L'Idee  de 
Dlcu":  "La  Philosophic 
de  Goethe,"  607 

Oaml(Armand).  6.  at  Rouen, 
May  8,  iHoo  ;  d.  July  24, 
X836 ;  journalist.  598,  616 

Oasa  (Rene  de).  Carmelite 
friar;  Bishop  of  Vaison; 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  :  d. 
in  1348  ;  "  Commentaires 
sur  la  Politique  d' Aristotle," 
131 

OmUI  (Rene-LouisRichard). 
h.  at  Vire.  October  6,  1758  : 
d.  at  Rheims  in  1832: 
didactic  poems :  "  Les 
Plantes  "  ^1797)  ;  "  La  Foiet 
de  Fontainebleau  "  (1805), 
S47 

'^iJtDt  HoiiTellM  Hon* 
TtllM,**  by  Antoine  de  U 
Salle.  54.   188,  189 

Ohamfori  (S«bastien  Roch 
Nicolas).  6.  in  1741  :  d. 
April  13.  1794  ;  dramatic 
works  (1764-76):  assiduous 
collaborator  of  Mirabeau: 
his  best  work  the  collection 
of  his  "  Pensees,  Maximes 
et  Anecdotes "  (Dresden. 
1803)  ;  opinions  of  Madame 
Helvetius,  Madame  Roland, 
and  Mirabeau  ;  gave  the 
name  to  the  pamphlet  of 
Sieyes  upon  the  Third 
Estate,  538-9 


Ohandos,  herald  of  John 
Chandos,  Constable  of 
Aquitalne,  fourteenth  cen- 
tury;  poem  upon  Edward 
of  England,  sumamed  the 
Black  Prince,  107 

OhaiiMiis  4m  JLlUiaoU, 
Chanson  de  Geste  or 
Langue^'oc.  ay,  51 

OhaiiMiis  dA  OMto,  the 
malority  in  Langue-d'oU  ; 
their  versification  :  origin  : 
Carlovinglan  Cycle :  Cycle 
of  Brittany  or  of  lung 
Arthur  :  Ancient  Cycle  ; 
their  decadence  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies :  their  transformation 
and  their  ezpan^on  in 
Europe ;  their  classification 
by  Jean  Bodel ;  set  Roman, 
20-40 

ChaiuoiiB  dM  LonatBi, 
Chanson  de  Geste  (Garin, 
Girbert.  Anseis),  26-27 

ChaBBOB  da  RolaBd 
(eleventh  century)  :  Chan- 
son de  Geste  of  the  Cario- 
vingian  Cycle  In  Norman 
dialect :  analysis  and  prin- 
cipal episodes.  %i 

Chaatal  (St  Jeanne  Fran- 
coise  Fremyot  de),  b,  at 
Dijon  in  1572;  d.  at  Monlins 
in  1641 ;  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  VisiUtion  : 
canonised  in  1767 :  grand- 
mother of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ;  St.  Francis  of 
Sales  addressed  to  her 
spiritual  epistles.  237 

OhantalouTt  (Franvols 
Grossombre  de),  b.  at 
Bordeaux ;  Knight  of  MalU; 
"  Pharaon,"  tragedy,  1575, 
349 

Ghap«lalB  (Jean),  b,  in 
Paris,  December  4,  1595  :  d. 
February'  24  or  25.  1674  ; 
counsellor  of  the  King ; 
one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Academic  Frangaise : 
author  of  the  poem  "  La 
Pucelle  "  (1656) :  habitue  of 
the  Hotel  RamboulUet  460 

Ohappalla  (surname  Claude 
Emmanuel  Thuillier),  b.  at 
le  Chapelle  Saint-Denis, 
near  P.tris.  in  i6a6  ;  d.  in 
Pans  in  September.  1686 ; 
poet;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  pupils  of 
Gasscndi,  397 

0harlemaiB6f  Emperor  of 
the  West  (800-814) ;  poems 
upon  him  and  his  com- 
panions in  arms  (studies  by 
Gaxton  Paris),  25  h'. 

QharlM  v..  King  of  France, 
1364  to  1380  ;  his  Ubrary  ; 
his  love  of  science,  113, 140, 
144 

Charles-Quint,  Emperor, 
I  5 1 9  to  1555:  the 
"Memoires"     of      Com- 


t ;  pfindpol 
ontalgne  :  Al 
^i :  a.  1693 : 


mynes  were  his  **  facwiaiy,'^ 
aoi 

OharlM  of  OrUaa^Coaiit 
of  Angottleme  and  Bloiei 
Duke  of  Orieans-Valoii ; 
b.  in  Paris,  May  26^  1391 : 
prisoner  in  England  from 
X415  to  1440 :  ±  at  Ambotee* 
January  6,  1645  ;  father  of 
Looia  XIL :  protector  of 
VlUon ;  charm  of  bis- 
poetic  work;  the  soul  of 
Bernard  de  Ventadonr  lives 
again  in  him,  148  ff. 

OhanotB  (Piecrc),  preacher 
and  moralist; 
diadple  of  MonI 
in  Paris  In  1541 
he  copies  Ehi  Vair  and 
Montaigne:  "De  la 
Sagesse,**  au  interesting 
work  of  Moral  Phikno- 
phy.  226,  136 

Ghartlsr  (Alain),  h.  at  Baj'eox 
about  1390^  poet,  Ustofiaa, 
diplomatist,  and  moralist: 
d.  In  1457:  his  poetry  at 
first  love  -  making,  tlien 
oratorical  and  patriotic : 
"  Le  Quadriloge  invectif,** 
'*Le  Gurial":  his  popv- 
-  larity;  legend  of  Margaret 
of  Scotland  ;  "  Chroniques 
de  Charles  V 11."  have  bc«a 
attributed  to  him  :  thev  are 
the  works  of  GiUes  or 
Jacques  le  Bouvier,  acconl- 
mg  to  Berry,  King  at  Arms 
in  France,  who  was  bora 
in  1385. 14s  ff. 

Chaiiier  (GuillaumeXBishop- 
of  Paris:  b.  in  Bayeux  in 
1392:  d.  1472:  eldest 
brother  of  the  poet,  Alain 
Chartier,  145 

(George),  b.  in 
;  d.  in  1475 ;  chronicler 
urgundy  :  one  of  the 
interlocutors  of  the  "Cou- 
ronne  margaritlque."  by 
J.    Le   Maire    de    Beiges, 


SbaLuil 


ibriaad  (Francois 
Auguste,  Vicomte  de) :  b.  at 
St  Halo.  September  14. 1768; 
d.  in  Paris.  July  4.  1S48: 
inspiration  and  infiueoce  of 
"  Natchex  "  (work  of  \-outh, 
but  only  appeared  In'iSas)^ 
"  L'liin^ire  de  Paris  a 
Jerusalem"  (1811),  "Les 
Martyrs-  (1809).  "Atala" 
(i8oi).  "Rene"  (1802), 
"  Genie  du  Christianisme" 
(1802) :  he  is  the  father  of 
Romanticism,  and  of  ahnoat 
all  the  diiferent  forms  of 
the  literary  art  in  the  nine- 
teenth century :  his  lan- 
guage :  criticism  upon 
Madame  de  Stael ;  his 
greatest  pupil  is  Lamarttne : 
his  historical  works  "  Essal 
sur  les  Revolutions*'  (1797).. 
"Etudes  sur  la  Chute  dr 
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rEmplre   romain**  (1831), 


«^,T 


(Andre  Marie  de), 

h,  at  Coostantinople,  Octo- 
ber 39,  1763;  d.  in  Paris, 
July  as.  1794;  Po«n  on 
**  Nature  "  ;  Judgment  upon 
Malherbe;  restored  senti- 
ment, Imagination,  and 
poetic  riiythm ;  a  pure 
classic,  disdple  of  Ronsard, 
recreated  French  poetry  by 
itfchaiam,  ftc  :  in  his  idylls 
be  is  a  great  humanist  and 
non-HcHenic  poet;  in  his 
«legies  he  shows  himself 
wholly  of  his  time  ;  pliilo- 
sopbic  poet,  and  above  all 
a  great  lyrical  poet ;  od6, 
"Sur  le  Jeu  de  Paume" 
(1791) ;  ••  lambes "  ;  "La 
Jeune  Captive "  (2794)  j 
considered  by  the  Romantic 
school  as  Its  precursor,  537-9 

4ni4iiltr  (Marie-Joseph  de), 
b.  at  Constantinople,  August 
jB,  1764 ;  d.  at  Paris.  January 
17,  181 1 ;  brother  of  the 
at)ove ;  criticism  upon 
Ruteboeuf,  tragic  poet ; 
"Edgar  ou  le  Page  sup- 
pose^' (1784) ;  drama  criti- 
cised by  La  Harpe  ;  "  Aze- 
roire,"  tragedy  (i^) ; 
••  Charles  IX°  (1789);  enor- 
mous success :  opinion  of 
Beaumarchais ;  "  Henri 
VI IL"  and  "  Calas  "  (1791) ; 
"Fenelon"  (1793):  "Tlmo- 
leon"  (1794);  author  of 
nearly  all  the  official  chants 
of  the  Revolution :  "  Le 
Chant  du  Depart": 
"  I'Hymne  a  la  raison."  ftc. 
(1792-7);  "Epitre  a  la 
Calomnie"  (I797);  Judg- 
ment of  Mdme.  de  Staef; 
saying  of  Rlvarot  against 
him,  530-1 

<ni«rbii]I«s  (Victor),  b.  at 
Geneva  In  1829 :  d.  July  i, 
1899 ;  principal  novels, 
"Prosper  Randoce," 
••  Paule  Merc."  "  MeU 
Holdenls,"  614-5 

€li«Yftli«r  Ml  Lion,  the  poem 
by  Chretien  de  Troyes.  30 

4ttiolMid  -  Gonflltr  (Marie 
Gabriel  Florent  Auguste, 
Comte  de),  6.  at  Paris. 
September  27,  1753;  d. 
June  30,  i8z7  ;  diplomatist 
and  scholar ;  "  Voyage  pit- 
toresque  en  (kice "  (178a), 
537 

CbritliB  d«  TroyM,<<.  about 
1 195:  translated  Ovid; 
author  of  "Lancelot," 
"Chrvaiiri'  au  Lion," 
"Pcrcival  le  Gallols." 
"EricT'^Cngcs";  Chan- 
sons de  Geste  of  the 
Breton  Cycle,  39 

42lir«tl€ll  (Florent),  b.  at 
Orleans  in  1541 ;  d.  at  Ven- 


dome,  1596;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "Satire 
Menlppee":  adapted  into 
French  veree  the  "Jeph- 
thah  "  of  Buchanan,  3471 348 

Ohrtttan  (Nicolas).  Knight 
of  the  Ooas  (in  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  IV.);  "Les 
Port  u  gals  infortunes," 
Portuguese  drama  in  verse 
(1608),  356 

OlirlitlB«  d«  Plmi,  b,  at 
Venice  in  1363;  d,  about 
1430;  criticism  upon  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose " 
lays,  rondeaus,  ballads, 
historical  and  didactic 
works;  "Uvret  des  Faits 
et  bonnes  Moeurs  de 
Charies  V.";  "Cite  des 
Dames";  letters  upon  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  ftc. ; 
books  upon  ethics,  105, 121 
ff..  132 

ObromqiiM  de  Bourgogna, 
printed  at  Lyons  in  1476^ 
185 

GhroiilqnM  on  Annalf  d« 
Ftonry,  of  Saint-Benoit- 
sur-Loire  (636-1060),  77 

GhronlqiiM  d«  FraiiM  ou 
de  Saint-Denis  (Grandes). 
printed  in  1476  :  a  record 
from  Charles  V.  to  Louis 
XL,  compiled  by  laymen, 
185 

GhroBiatiM  daHonnandla, 
printed  in  Rouen  in  1487, 
185 

GhrontqiM  d'Oatn  H«r 
(1100-1237).  80 

Obronlqua  de  Relme.  or 
recitals  of  a  minstrel  of 
Rheims  (1360).  77 

duronlquM  ou  Annalei  de 
Relme  (830-1309).  80 

Ghronlqnei  de  Saint  Denle, 
see  "  Chronlques  de  France 
(GrandesX"  184 

Chronlqne  or  Annals  of  St. 
Victor  of  MarseiUea  (1538- 
1542).  77 

Cbronlqne  Beandaleoees, 
see  Jean  de  Troyes  or  De 

Clique  (Lanfranc)  of  (jcnoa, 
troubadour  ;  d,  at>out  1378, 
5» 

ClinmngUi  or  de  Clamangcs, 
Nicolas  de,  see  Nicolas.  127 

Olemenoet  (Don  Charles). 
Benedictine;  b.  in  1703; 
d,  in  1778;  one  of  the 
authors  of  "Hlstoire  lit- 
teraire  de  la  France,"  516 

GI4nient(Don  Francis),  Bene- 
dictine; b.  at  Beze,  near 
Dijon  in  171A;  d.  March. 
1793  :  one  <A  toe  authors  of 
the  "  Hlstoire  litteraire  de 
la  France,"  516 

Glooet  fFranvois),  called 
Janet  ;  6.  in  1510 ;  d,  atwut 
i^ ;  painter  ;  protege  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  281 


CMln  de  IInbUMit»  tnmvere 

about  1345.  107 
Oolln  Hneel,  trouvere  at  the 

beginning  of  the  thirteenth 

century,  ^3 
Oollnee    (Simon    de),    see 

SlUON  DE  COLINB& 

OoU4  (Charies).  b.  at  Paris  in 
1709 :  d.  in  1783 ;  his  plays 
preserved  the  tradition  of 
Favart ;  very  licentious 
plays, "  chansons  joyeuses," 
"Dupuls  et  Desrondes" 
(comedy  in  verse,  1765), 
"La  Partie  de  Chaase  de 
Henry  IV."  f  1774),  5»4 

OolIMe  de  Franee  (1530), 

Brofessors  or  readers — 
ude.  Vatable,  Danes, 
Toussaint.  Lambin. 
Tumebe ;  influence  upon 
the    "Plclade"    of    1550, 

OolSiii  d'HarlevUle  aean 
Francois).  6.  at  Maintenon 
in  1755:  d.  in  1806;  epi- 
gram of  Le  Brun  on  him ; 
faithful  disciple  of  Sedaine ; 
"L' Inconstant"  (1786), 
••  L'Optimiste ••  (1787).  "Le 
Vieux  Cellbataire"  (179a). 
comedies,  534 

Oolomb  0^°)<  Benedictine ; 
b.  at  Limoges.  1688;  d. 
1773 :  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  "  Hlstoire  litteraire 
de  la  France."  516 

Colomby  (Francois  Cau- 
vigny  de,  Baron),  b.  at 
Caen  in  1588;  d.  1648; 
pupil  of  M;Uherbe,  370 

Combat  dee  Trente 
Bretona,  historical  poem. 
(1370).  38 

or   more  often 


Oommyiiee  (Philippe  de), 
b.  at  the  Castie  of  Com- 
mynes  (Flanders)  in  1455, 
Seigneur  d 'Argent  on; 
diplomatist  and  historian ; 
d.  August  16,  1509:  "Me- 
moires  sur  les  Regnes  de 
Louis  XI.  et  de  Charles 
VIII."  (1464-98).  published 
in  1533:  "Brevlaire"  of 
CharTe»Ouint :  his  prose 
pure andclear  ;  the  first  of 
the  moralist  historians : 
his  conception  of  politics ; 
pessimism  and  pity;  judg- 
ment of  Montaigne,  201  n. 

Oomte  (Auguste).  b.  at  Mont- 
pellier.  January  13, 1798 ;  d. 
at  Paris  in  1857;  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher ; 
founder  of  the  Positivist 
school.  587,  651 

Oondlllae  (Abbe  Etienne 
Bonnet  de),  b.  at  Grenoble 
in  1715  :  d.  1780; "  Easai  sur 
rOrigine  des  Connaissances 
humaines"  (1746):  "Tnit6 
des  Sensations''  (I754)«  con- 
tains a  complete  exposition 
of     sensual      philosophy ; 
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Volney  and  Dupaia  are  bis 
diiKiples ;  breaks  away 
from  the  philosophy  of 
the  University:  Taine  is 
his  disciple,  500,  588 

Oondoroat  (Jean  Antoine 
Nicolas  de  Caritat,  Marquis 
de),  h.  at  Ribemont  (Aisne). 
September  17,  1743 :  <'• 
April,  1794:  he  is  the  last 
nf  the  faithful  disdplea  of 
Voltaire:  author  of  Lives 
of  Turgot  and  Voltaire: 
edited  the  "  Pensees"  of 
Pascal;  his '* Esquisae d'un 
Tableau  historique  des 
Pro{^  de  r  Esprit  hu- 
raain,"  was  left  unfinished  ; 
cotnpa'-ed  with  Madame  de 
Stael.  511-ia 

OonlHrts  d«  la  PaasloD. 
dranutic  company  formed 
in  1402;  acted  ^eat  num- 
ber of  plays  :  first  repressed 
in  1542 :  pieces  drawn  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament 
fort>idden;  dissolution,  1598, 
168  ff. 

Conon,  or  Qombm  d« 
B4ttlllli«9  trouvere,  b.  1150, 

Oonrart  (Valentin),  h,  in 
Paris,  1603  ;  d.  September 
23.  1675:  councillor  and 
secretary  to  the  Kinf; ;  first 
secretary  of  the  Academle 
Fran^ise  :  habitue  of  the 
Hotel  RambouiUet,  390 

OoBiUDt  dt  B*bMqu« 
(Benjamin),  fr.at  Lausanne, 
October  25,  1767:  d.  at 
Paris.  December  8,  1830; 
philosopher  and  noveUst; 
principal  works,  "  Cours 
de  politique  constitution- 
nelle"  (1817-ao),  "  Oe  la 
Religion"  (1824  -  31). 
"Adolphe,"  novel  (i8i6>, 
584-5.  652 

CoppM  (Francis,  caUled 
Franvois)  b.  at  Paris,  1842  : 
personal  poet,  the  poet  of 
the    lowly ;     realism    and 

Ksrsonal  accent:  "Le 
eliquaire"  (1866):  "Les 
Intimites"  (1868):  "Les 
Humbles"  (1872):  plays, 
"Le  Passant"  (1869). 
"  Scvcro  Torelll,"  "  Lcs 
Jacobites,"  "Pour  la 
uouronne":  tragedies, 
627-8 
Ooquillart  (Guillaume).  b.  at 
Rheims  in  1450  (and  not  In 
1421 ) :  canon  and  official  of 
Rheims;  d.  1510;  satirical 

Stems:  "Plaldoyer  de  la 
mple  et  de  la  Rusee " 
mon<riogues ;  "Droits 
Nouveaux,"  15a 
Cormanliiy  Vicomte  de 
(Louis  -  Marie-^e-la  -  Haie). 
known  as"Timon":  b.  at 
Paris.  January'  6,  1788 ;  d. 
in   1868:    Jurist  and  pam- 


?bleteer :  works.  "Lea 
'rois  Dialogues  poUtiques  " 
(1838).  "La  tres  humble 
Remonstrances  de  Timon" 
(i8$iX  "Le  Livre  des 
Orateurs,"  598 

OoraaiUa  (Pierre),  b.  at 
Rouen,  June  6,  160A :  d.  in 
Paris,  October  i,  1684  :  ad- 
vocate-general of  the  Rouen 
bar  ;  he  frequented  at  times 
the  Hotel  RambouiUet,  who 
took  his  part  about  the 
"Cid,"  and  dissuaded  him 
from  producing  "  Polv- 
eucte  "  ;  the  "  Cid "  sub- 
mitted to  the  verdict  of 
the  Academie  Fran^aise  by 
Richelieu  ;  he  took  three 
verses  of  "  Polyeucte  "  from 
Godeau  :  friend  of  Breboraf : 
the  success  of  the  "Cid" 
balanced  by  that  of  the 
"  Mariamne "  of  Tristan 
rHermite  :  at  first  he  wrote 
Romanesque  comedies  and 
farcical  comedies ;  great 
tragedy  as  he  conceh'ed  it 
was  in  the  exaltation  of 
will,  consequently  his  plays 
are  somewhat  violent  and 
strained:  three  periods  in  his 
dramatic  career— 1st  "  Cli- 
tandre  "  (1632).  *  La  Veuve  " 
(1633).  "La  Place  Royale" 
(1635).  'L'llluslon  Comique" 
(16;^).  comedies :  "  Medee." 
tragedy  (1636)  ;  and,  "  Le 
Cid"  (1636).  "  Horace  et 
Cinna  "^  (1639).  ••  Polyeucte  " 
(1640).  "  La  Mort  de  Pom- 
pee"  (1641),  "Nicomede" 
(1652) :  "  S«iorius  ••  (1663) : 
3nl,  "Sophoniabe"  (1664). 
"CEdipe''(i659).  "Othon" 
(1665).  "Pulchcrie"  (1672), 
"  Surena  "  (1675) :  comedies, 
"  Le  Menteur"  (1642),  "  La 
Suite  du  Menteur"  (1649). 
"Trots  AcU  de  Psyche" 
(1671)— one  of  the  greatest 
lyrics  of  the  seventeenth 
century :  stanzas  of  the 
"  Cid  "  and  of "  Polyeucte  "; 
paraphrase  of  the  "Imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ "  (i6;si)  ; 
opinion  of  La  Bruyere ; 
admiration  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  :  severe  criticism  of 
Bolleau  ;  less  in  favour  than 
Racine;  his  role  in  the 
quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and 
Modems,  415-20 

CornaUlt  (Thomas).  6.  at 
Rouen,  August  20,  1625 ; 
d.  1709  :  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  dramatic  author ; 
friend  of  Brebeuf.  415 

Corrarlo  or  Corraro  (Gre- 
gorio).  b.  at  Venice;  d. 
1464  :  "  Progne."  classical 
tragedy    in    Latin    (1458), 

OOBtar  (Pierre),  b.  at  Paris 
in  1605 :  d.  at  Mans,  x66o  : 


habitue  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
booillet.  390 

OotiB  (Abbe  Charles),  fr.  Im 
Paris,  1604:  d.  Jamnry, 
1682:  counsellor  and  al- 
moner  of  the  Kin<:  dis- 
ciple of  Volture :  to» 
cruellv  treated  by  BoQean 
and  Bloliere :  be  has  written 
some  clever  epigrams:  he 
knew  Hebrew  and  trans- 
lated the  "Canticle  of 
Canticles."  403-4 

OottlB  (Sophie  Ristaad, 
Madame).  6.  at  Tonneins  in 
1773  :  d.  in  1807  in  Paris : 
sentimental  novels.  547 

Ooorltr  (Paul  -  Louis).  6. 
January  4.  1772.  in  Paris ; 
assassinated  April  10,  1825 : 
he  restored  to  honour  certain 
words  fallen   into 


pamphleteer  and  Hellenist : 
transUted  the  "  Daphnis 
and  Chloe'*  of  LcMigni^ 
(18x0):  "Simple  Discoun 
de  Paul-Louis'*:  "Vigne- 
ron  '•  (1821) ; "  Petition  poor 
lc»  ViUageois  qu'on  cm- 
peche  de  danser*  (1822); 
"  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets  ' 
(1824) :  "  Lettres  au  Ccn- 
scur^'  (1820),  596-8 

OowlD  (Victor).  6.  in  Paris, 
November  28, 1792  :  d.  1867 ; 
opinion  upon  Malebranche: 
professor  of  philosophy  at 
the  Sorfoonne ;  a  disdple  of 
Descartes.  588,  651 

CHbUlon  (Claude  -  Prosper 
lolyot  de,  son  of  the 
following),  6.  at  Paris.  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1707:  d.  1777: 
Royal  censor:  UcenUoa» 
novels  in  very  good  prose ; 
"Le  Sopha"  (174S);  "  Les 
Egarements  du  Ccenr  et  de 
I'Esprit "  (1736)  ;  •*  La  Noit 
et  le  Moment "  (i7S5).  490 

GriblUon  (Prosper  Jolyot 
de),  ft.  at  Diion.  Inne 
13,  1674 ;  d,  in  Paris.  June 
17,  1762 :  Royal  censor  ; 
tragedies  of  youth  :  "  Ido- 
menee"  (1705):  "Atrce  et 
Thyeste  "  (1707):  **  Electro* 
(1709) :  "  Rhadamiste  et 
Zenobie"  (171 1);  at  sixty 
years  of  age  he  returned  to 
writing  for  the  stage  with 
"Catilina"  (1748),  and 
"Le  Triumvlrat  •  (1754); 
he  owes  his  reputation  to 
the  anger  that  Voltaire 
entertained  for  him,  482 

ONtlB  (Guillanme),  treasuzv 
of  the  Chapel  of  Vlnoennes 
and  precentor  of  Sainte 
ChapeUe :  chronlder  of 
Frauds  L;  d.  In  1525: 
versification;  professor  of 
T.  Le  Malrede  Beiges;  the 
king  of  the  "  rime  equi- 
voque ": "  Chants  Royaox**; 
ridiculed  by  Rabelais  (the 
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Kamlna^robls  of  "Panta- 
tfrael "  ) :  carefully  studied 
by  Marot.  a6i,  262 

Crwon,  poet;  about  X410: 
historical  poem,  107,  1 10 

Croeos  (Cornelius),  h.  at 
Amsterdam  :  d.  in  Rome  in 
'550:  "Josephus  Custus." 
mystery  m  Latin,  347 

Cl^M  (facques),  6.  at  Tou- 
louse in  1522  :  <1  at  Bourges 
in  1590 :  professor  of  Roman 
Law  at  Toulouse,  Valence. 
Cabors,  and  at  Bourges,  241 

OuNl  (Fran9ois  del  dramatic 
author :  h.  at  Metz,  185- ; 
"  L'Invitee,"  comedy,  612 

CaTtlltr  (Jean),  trouvcre 
of  Picardy  in  1384: 
**Chronique  du  Bertrand 
du  GuescUn."  107 

Cyrano  d«  Ber^arae  (Savi- 
nien),  h.  in  Pans,  March  6, 
1619:  d.  1655:  he  is  a 
"  grotesque  " :  ••  Lettres  "  ; 
hu  plays,  "La  Mort 
d'Agrippine.*'  philosophical 
tragedy  ( 1653) ; "  Le  Pedant 
Toue,"  comedy  (1654)  ; "  Les 
Etats  et  Empires  de  la 
Lune  et  du  Solell."  novels 
( 1656  and  1661) ;  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  pupil  of  Gas- 
sendi ;  Moliere  borrowed 
two  scenes  from  the 
"Pedant  Joue"  for  his 
"Fourberies  de  Scapin," 
381-a,  4" 


p  (Andre),  6.  at  Castres 
in  165 1 ;  d.  1722  :  perma- 
nent secretary,  Academie 
Fran^ise  (171 3) ;  exalts 
Homer;  unfavourable 
epigram  ;  his  translations, 
460.  515 
Daelar,  Hm«.  (Anne  Le- 
fevre),  wife  of  the  above  ; 
b.  at  Saumur  in  1654:  d. 
1720;  she  exalts  Homer; 
translates  him ;  epigram 
against  her,  460 

DalambOTt,  s»  Albmbert, 
D'. 

Daneoart  (called  Florent 
Carton),  ft.  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  November  i,  1661 ;  d. 
Decemt)er  6,  1725:  he  is 
the  Furetlere  of  the  theatre  ; 
realistic  and  anecdotal 
comedy ;  "  Le  Chevalier 
a  la  Mode"  (1687);  "Les 
Bourgeoises  de  Qualite " 
(1700).  JS5 


(Pierre),  ft.  in  Paris, 
1497;  d,  \irj\  pupil  of 
Lascaris  and  of  Bude  ;  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  the 
College  of  France:  hit 
pupils  were  Amyot,  Brisson 
and  Daurat.  250 
Duilal    (Arnaud),    sec    Ar- 

NAUD» 


(DanteAUgbieri).ft.ln 
Florence.  1265;  d,  in  Ra- 
venna, September  14,  1321 ; 
author  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy."  19,  ^  51.  303 

DaBton  (Georges  Jacques),  b. 
at  Arois-sur-Aube.  October 
38,  1759  ;  executed  April  5. 
1794 :  genuinely  popular 
author,  537 

Daiidat  (Alphonse),  ft.  at 
Xiroes  in  1840 ;  d.  1879 ; 
artist  and  poet;  the  most 
realistic  of  contemporary 
novelists:  "Le  Nabab^' 
(1877) ;  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil " 
(1879) :  "  Fromont  Jeune  et 
Risler  Aine  "(1874): "  Sapho" 
(1884),  616-7 

Daodat  (Mdme.  Alphonse) 
Oulia  AllaidX  ft.  in  Paris ; 
impressions  and  remem- 
brances, 617 

Dandat  (Ernest),  ft.  at  Ninies. 
1837  :  novels  and  historical 
works,  617 

Daildat  (Leon),  son  of  Al- 
phonse Daudiet :  contem- 
porary novelist,  617 

Daaaon  (Pierre  -  Claude- 
Francis),  scholar;  ft.  at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1761  ; 
d.  June  20;  1840 ;  judgment 
on  Villehardouin,  79 

Danrat  or  Dorai  (Jean  Dine- 
mand  or  Dinematin),  ft.  at 
Limoges  in  i«o8 ;  d.  1588 ; 
professor  at  the  College  of 
Prance,  1560;  pupil  of 
Danes ;  master  of  Ronsard 
and  Balf  ;  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "Pleiade,"  256 

DaUTtt  Oean),  president  of 
the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  ft. 
in  1400 ;  d.  147 1 ;  jurist.  19S 

DelaTlipia  (Casimir).  ft.  at 
Havre,  April  4,  1793:  d. 
December  11,  1843 ;  his 
tragedies  are  partly  ro- 
mantic ;  "  Les  Messeni- 
ennes"  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  wrongly  as  a  great 
lyrical  poet ;  tragedies. 
"Les  Vepres  Sicillennes" 
(1819).  "Le  Paria"  (1821), 
"Marino  FaUero"  (1829). 
"Louis  XL"  (1832).  "Les 
Enfantsd'Edouard"  (1833); 
comedies,  "  La  Princesse 
AurcUe  "  (1828),  "  L'Ecole 
des  Vieillards  "  (1823),  "  La 
Popularite "  (1838).  "  Le 
Conseiller  rapporteur" 
(1841),  "  Don  Juan  d'Aut- 
riche"  (1835).  570,580-1 

D'Elbenna  (Bartolomeo). 
friend  of  Ronsard,  who  de- 
dicated to  him  his  "Art 
Poetlquc."  302 

DtllUa  (Abbe  TacquesX  ft.  at 
Aigueperse,  June  22,  1738; 
d.  in  Paris,  May  i.  1813; 
disciple  of  J.  J.  Rousseau ; 
clever  writer  of  verse : 
translator  of  the  "Georgics  " 


and  of  Virgil's  "  ^neld,"  of 
MUton's  "  Paradise  Lost "  : 
poems  on  "  Gardens  "( 1782); 
"  L' Homme  des  Champs," 
**  Imagination."  **  Les  trols 
regnes  de  la  Nature"  (1808); 
he  is  the  king  of  the 
"litterature   de  r  Empire," 

DeBBMaroiKPierre-JaGqucs 
Rene),  ft.  at  Paris,  1780 ;  d. 
1854 :  poet.  505 

Dm  Antoli  ((luillaume), 
poet;  ft.  at  CharoUes  in 
1529  ;d.  1576.308 

DtloartM  (Rene),  ft.  at  La 
Haie,  in  Touraine,  March 
31,  1596 :  d,  at  Stockholm. 
February  xi.  1650:  his  in- 
fluence upon  literature  and 
teaching ;  his  life ;  scientific 
works :  philosophic  works. 
'*  Discours  de  la  Methode" 
(1637),  "Les  MediUtions" 
(1641  and  Z647).  "  Le  Traite 
des  Passions  de  TAme" 
(1649);  judgment  of  M. 
Liard  ;  he  roused  Pascal ; 
correspondent  of  Gaasendi ; 
master  of  Malebranche : 
Victor  Cousin  upholds  his 
doctrine,  395-6 

DMOhamni  (Eustacbe, 
caUed  Morel):  ft.  at  Vertus  in 
1340  :  dn  in  1410 ;  excellent 
poet ; "  Miroir  du  Mariage  " ; 

.  rondeauz,  virelais.  fables, 
ballads,  poetic  art,  loo-a, 
165-6 

DesfontalllM  (Pierre-Fran- 
9ois,  called  Gnydot).  ft.  at 
Rouen.  1685 ;  d.  1745;  Ute* 
rary  critic ;  collaborator 
with  Freron  in  "L'Ann^ 
Litteraire.  <x8 

Dttmanta  dt  Baliit-BorllB 
(Jean),  ft.  in  Paris,  1595  :  d, 
1666 :  habitue  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet :  according  to 
him  the  Modems  ought  to 
t)e  superior  to  the  Ancients 
inasmuch  as  the  Christian 
religion  is  more  elevated 
than  the  ancient  religions, 
an  idea  developed  by  Cha- 
teaubriand in  the  "Cxenie 
du  Christianisme,"  459 

Dm  MainrM  (Louis),  ft.  at 
Toumav,  15x0 ;  d.  1580  ; 
"  David  oombattant  "  ; 
"David  triomphant "  ; 
"David  fugltif,"  "sacred" 
tragedies  (1556) :  dignified 
and  poetic  style,  348,  35a 

DMp«rl«n  (Bonaventure). 
ft.  at  Arnay-le-Duc  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  d.  1544;  trans- 
lator of  Biblical  hymns  ; 
"Cymbalum  Mundi" 
(1537):  "Nouvelles  Recrea- 
tions et  Joyeux  Devis" 
(1558);  protege  of  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre.  54,  aoQ. 
a8x 
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DttportM  (Philippe),  reader 
to  tlie  King.  Councillor  of 
State,  Canon  of  Sainte- 
Cbapelle,  &c. ;  b.  at  Char- 
tres  in  1545;  d,  October, 
x6o6;  friend  of  Ronaard; 
Ifrace,  delicacy,  and  har- 
mony of  his  verse;  con- 
stant imitation  of  the 
Italians ;  translation  of  the 
Psalms;  uncle  and  pro- 
tector of  Regnier;  badly 
treated  by  Maiherbe; 
severely  Judged  by  BoUeau, 
331-335 

Dm  BottlM  (Dame  Catherine 
Neveu),  d,  at  Poitiers.  1587 ; 
"Tobie,"  tra^-comedy,  in 
coIlalx>ration  with  Jacques 


(Philippe  Neri- 
cault),  h.  at  Tours,  1680 ;  d. 
July  4,  1754  :  his  career ; 
oe  wrote  a  comedy  of 
•character,  with  a  "  porirait " 
of  La  Rruyere:  "L  Ingrat " 
(171a) ;  "  L'lrresolu  "  (1713): 
•«Le  M^sant"  (171S) ; 
"L'Ambitieux  et  I'lndis- 
«ret "  (1737) :  "  Le  Glorieuz ' 
<I733) ;  "  La  Fausse  Agnes  " 
<played  in  17^) ;  "  Le  Phi- 
losophe  mane  '  (1737) ;  "  Le 
Tambour  nocturne  (trans- 
lated from  the  English  1736^ 
played  in  1762);  towards 
the  end  of  hts  life  he  went 
into  retreat  and  confined 
himself  to  theology:  Lea- 
sing preferred  him  to 
Moltere,  481-a 
Dtstntt  d«  Traoy  (Antoine- 
Louis-Claude),  h.  in  X754  '• 
d.  in  Paris,  1836 ;  philoso- 
pher ;  disciple  of  Condillac, 

DMtirot  (Denis),  b,  at  Lan- 
gres,  October,  1713  :  d.  in 
Paris,  July  30,  1784;  in- 
fluence of  Sterne  and 
Richardson  upon  l&lm  ; 
revolt  against  the  old  reli- 
gious beliefs ;  inventive 
and  assimilative  mind :  he 
"  carried  all  his  centtiry  in 
his  head "  ;  complexity  of 
his  work;  history,  socio- 
logy, morals,  criticism, 
stories,  and  plays ;  the 
"Encyclopaedia**;  half  of 
the  "  Histoirephilosopbique 
des  Indes."  by  Raynal; 
materialistic  tendencies  in 
philosophy;  literary  ideas 
hazardous  but  fruitful 
(comedy  and  bourgeois 
drama) ;  influence  of  his 
ideas  in  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  created  artistic 
criticism  :  "  salons  "  ;  ro- 
mance-writer and  novelist ; 
realist  steeped  in  imagina- 
tion :  "  Les  Bijoux  indis- 
crefcs"  ;  "  La  Religieuse  " 
"Le   Neveu  de  Rameau,' 


Ac. ;  dramatic  worics  very 
feeble;  "Le  Fils  naturel^' 
(1757) ;  "Le  Pere  de 
Famllle"  (1758),  ftc ;  he 
put  his  name  to  the  **  En- 
cyclopedia ";  his  influence ; 
refutation  of  "De 
r Homme"  of  Helvetius; 
he  collaborated  with  Hol- 
bach  in  "Systeme  de  la 
KsUure,"  and  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  (xrlmm ;  at- 
tacks of  Palissot ;  opinion 
of  Voltaire ;  venes  of 
Gilbert  against  him ;  Vol- 
ney  and  Dupuis  are  his 
disciples;  literary  in- 
fluence, 493<i6 

Dton  (LeonX  b,  in  the  Isle 
of  Reunion  in  1838 ;  poetry 
perfectly  artistic,  631 

Dol«t  (Etienne).  b.  at  Orleans; 
burnt  in  the  Place  Maubert, 
August  3,  i54<^ :  printer  in 
Lyons ;  works  upon  Latin 
and  French  prose :  transla- 
tions; "L'Enfer"  (1544). 
253 

DoDAt  (iElius  Donatus). 
Latin  grammarian  of  the 
fourth  century  ;  teacher  of 
St  Jerome,  18 

Dorat  (Oaude  Joseph),  b.  in 
Paris.  December  x,  1744  ; 
d.  April  v^  1780 :  less 
spirited  than  (xentU  Ber- 
nard ;  light  poetry,  tragedy, 
tales.  526 

Dorat  (Jean),  su  Daurat. 

DoriA  (Perceval).  %u  Pbr- 

CSVAL. 

Domiaiis  (Gulllaume  de). 
Chancellor  of  France  in 
1 371 :  Archbishop  of  Sena  ; 
d.  1405 :  barrister,  196 

Doudan  (Xavier),  b,  at  Doual 
in  1800  :  d.  in  Paris,  1872  ; 
"  Lettres, "  453 

Donln  da  LavMM*  author 
of  Fabliau  of  "Trubert," 
thirteenth  century,  54 

Doomlo  (Rene),  b.  in  Paris 
in  i860  ;  literary  critic  ; 
di^aple  of  F.  Brtmetiere. 
646 

Doauot  (Don  Joseph),  Bene- 
dictine, 515 

Da  Bartaa  ((^uiUaume  de 
Saluste,  Baron),  b.  in  1544 ; 
d.  in  1590 ;  "  La  Semaine," 
encyclopaedic  poem  on  the 
Creation  (1579):  he  exag- 
gerates the  defects  of 
Ronsard;  admired  by 
Etienne  Pasquier  and  by 
(voetbe,  326 

Da  Ballay  (GuUlaume,  Lord 
of  Cang^),  6.  in  1491 ;  d. 
1543  :  Viceroy  of  Pied- 
mont :  "  Memoires  "  upon 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  ; 
protector  of  Ronsard,  208, 

I  DiiBallay (Jean),  b.  in  14^2  ; 
I     d.   1560;    Bishop  of   Bay- 


towards  founding  the  **  Co^ 
lege  of  France*' ;  protector 
orjoachim  du  Beilay,  398 
Da  Mlay  (JoacfaimX  h.  in 
the  Castle  of  La  Tunne- 
tiere,  near  Lore  (AnjouX  in 
1523,  or  more  likely  in  1524 
or  1535  :  d.  January  i,  1560 ; 
his  appreciation  of  the 
'*  Roman  de  la  Rose  *' 
disciple  of  Petrarch ;  aoor 
net  in  honour  of  Maurioe 
Seve;  *' Defense  et  Dhis- 
tration  de  la  Langue  fran^ 
(3^^"  (^549);  manifesto 
of  the  Pieiade,  which  he 
founded  with  Ronsard  in 
1548:  Preface  to  the 
"C>tive**;  biography:  at 
first  purely  a  Petrarchan 
poet  :  "  L"'01ive  *  (15S6)  ; 
passion  for  antiquity ;  stay 
at  Rome  (I5S3-6):  "Let 
Antiquitcs  de  Rome,"  and 
"  Les  Regrets"  :  great  ele- 
giac poet;  remarks  apoa 
the  "Defense":  friend  of 
Olivier  de  Magny,  298-302. 

Da  B^ay  (Martin,  Prince 
d'Yvetot) :  d.  1559  ;  ••  Ue- 
motres"  of  the  reign  of 
Francis  L,  99.  208 

Daboli  (GuUlanmelCanlinal 
(1656-1723):  mo/ on  Abb^ 
de  Saint  Pierre;  portrait 
by  Saint-Simon,  474 

Da  Cand*  (Charles  do 
Fresne.  Baron),  b.  at 
Amiens  in  16x0 ;  if.  at 
Paris,  x688:  edited  ViUc- 
hardouin,  78 

DaelB  (Jean  Francois),  h.  at 
Versailles.  August  32. 1733 : 
d.  March  31.  x8i6:  he  was 
a  Stoic,  very  virtuous  ; 
single-minded;  he  m 
his  debut  at  the  theatre 
at  the  age  of  forty  with 
tragedies  modelled  on  the 
Greek  ones,  and  even  more 
often  on  Shakespeare: 
"GBdipus  a  Colone" 
(1797):,- Hamlet  •*  (X769)  : 
"  Romeo  et  Juliette"  (177a); 
"  Le  loi  Lear"  (I7«3); "  Mac- 
beth" (X784):  "Jean  san 
Terre"  (1791) ;  "OtheUo** 
(1792):  •'Abufar'*  (1795): 
his  influence,  533-4 

DaelM  (more  often  Charies 
PineauX  b.  at  Dinan,  Fdv 
ruary  X2. 1704  ;  d.  in  Paris. 
March  26,  X772  ;  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Academic 
Francais:  his  wit  in  con- 
versation :  his  works:  "  His- 
tohie  de  Louis  XI. "  (1745) ; 
**  Considerations  snr  les 
Mcsun*'  (1750);  "Con- 
siderations sur  ritaUe  ** 
(1791).  508-9 
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(Joieph),  Benedic- 
tine :  b.  at  Umoges :  d,  in 
April,  1755:  one  kA  the 
authors  of  the  "  Htatolre 
Htteraire  de  la  France," 
516 

Dn  DtlbUld  (Marquise  Marie 
de  Vichy. Cbamrond).  h. 
X697;  d.  In  Paris,  1780: 
nuA  on  Montaigne  ;  views 
imon  the  bm>k  called 
*•  L'Esprit  "  of  Helv^Uus  : 
also  upon  the  "  Salsons  "  of 
Saint-Lambert»  335.  504 

Dn  VkU  (Noel.  calledLton 
Ladalfi).  Lord  of  La  Heris- 
saye.  councillor  of  the 
Parliament  of  Brittany 
(1571);  <t  1585:  "Propos 
mstiques"  (1547)  :  "  Contes 
Nouveaux  d'Eutrapel" 
(1548);  *' Contes  et  Discours 
d^Kutrapel"  (1585),  54,  aoo 

Ihllkart  (J°l«s-Armand- 
Stanislas),  h.  at  Saujon 
(Charente  Inferleure),  1798 ; 
d.  June  27,  1881 :  political 
orator.  597 

DnfrMiiy  (known  as  Charies 
RivlereX  h.  in  Paris.  1648 ; 
d,  1734;  grandson  of 
Henry  IvT;  his  morals 
may  be  likened  to  those 
of  Aasoucy :  loaded  with 
benefits  by  Louis  XIV..  he 
was  always  in  the  depths 
of  poverty ;  his  comedies  : 
Mrit  and  much  spontaneity 
in  the  dialogue; "  L'  Esprit  de 
Contradiction  "  (1700) ; "  Le 
Double  Veuvage  "  (170a) ; 
"  La  Coouette  de  ViUage  " 
(1715):  Montesquieu  took 
the  idea  of  his  "  Lettres 
Persiennes  "  from  his 
"  Amusements  sMeuz  et 
comiques,*'  455-6 

Da  Hamal  (Jacques),  lawyer 
in  the  ParUament  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1600 ;  "  Akoubar, 
ou  La  Loyaute  trahie," 
Romanesque  tragedy  (1586), 
356 


I  (Alexandre  Davy),  ft. 
at  VtUerftO)tterets,  July  24, 
1803 ;  d.  December  s  1870 ; 
brilliant  romance  -  writer 
and  still  finer  dramatist; 
-Henri  III."  (1828); 
"Charies  VII.  chez  ses 
Grands  Vassaux "  ;  "La 
Tour  de  Nesle  "  (1832)  ; 
"Mademoiselle  de  BeUe- 
Isle,"  comedy  (i 837) ; 
-Caligula."  tragedy  (1837), 
570-1 
DumM  (AlexandreX  son  of 
the  above-named ;  ft.  in 
Paris.  July  a8,  1824 ;  d. 
November  27,  1895  ;  play^ 
written  upon  a  thesis; 
"  Le  Demi-Monde  "  (1855)  ; 
"  U  FUs  naturel "  (1858)  ; 
"  Le  Pere  prodigue  "  (1859): 
"Monsieur    Alphonse" 


"La    Visite    de 
(1871)  ;     ••  L'Ami 

des     Penmies"      (1864); 

erratic     and     paradoxical 

moralist ;  mai  upon  Sarcey, 

6io-ir 


I  (Antolne),  ft.  100, 
at  Macon ;  protege  of  Mar- 
garet of  Valois.  Queen  of 
Navarre,  a8i 

Dnu  Beotiui  (John),  ft.  at 
Duns  (Scotland)  in  1274: 
d,  at  Cologne,  1308 ;  pro- 
fessor in  Paris  in  1304  ; 
philosopher ;  his  influence, 
89-90. 124 

Da  Ptrtar  (Francois),  lawyer 
in  Parliament  of  Provence ; 
friend  of  Malhert>e,  369 

Da  Porroa  (Jacques  Davy), 
ft.  at  Saint  Lo  In  X556 ;  d.  in 
Paris  in  1618:  converted 
to  Catholicism  in  1583 ; 
Bishop  of  Evrenx  (1592); 
ambassador  at  Rome  ; 
Archbishop  of  Sens  (1618)  ; 
disciple  of  G.  Du  Vair ; 
saying  reported  on  St. 
Francis  of  Sales  ;  funeral 
orations  upon  Ronsard 
(1585)  and  on  Maria  Stuart 
(1587)  :  diplomatic  essays 
and  reports ;  minor  i)oetr>' ; 
"  Traite  de  Rhetortque 
fran^alse  "  ;  conferences  at 
Fontainebleau  (1600); 
friend  of  Ronsard,  226,  238, 
241,  242 

Dapln  (Andre-Marie- Tean- 
Jacques),     ft.     at     Varzy, 


rebruary  i,  1783  ;  ma|{i8- 
trate  and  counsel ;  political 
orator.  598 


trate  and  counsel ;  poUti 

Do    PlViBlB-Mornay 

(PhiUppede  Momay),caUed 
Seigneur  du  Plessis-Marly. 
counsellor  of  State ;  ft.  1549 : 
d.  1623  :  conferences  at 
Fontainebleau  (1600)  ;  re- 
ligious dissertations  and 
memoirs,  242-3 

Du  Pmit  (Gratien),  Sieur 
de  Drusac  (first  half  of 
sixteenth  century) ;  treatise 
on  versification  (1539),  259. 
260 

DapolB  (Charles  Francois), 
ft.  at  Trie-le-Chateau. 
October  16,  1742  ;  d. 
SepterotMT  29, 1809 ;  disciple 
of  Voltaire,  Diderot  and 
Condillac  ;  "  L'Origlne  de 
tous  les  cultes"  (1795).  54' 

Doray  (Victor),  ft.  in  Paris 
in  181 1 ;  <i  November  25, 
1894 ;  Minister  of  State- 
Instruction  (1863);  '^His- 
toire  Grecque  et  hUtolre 
des  Romains."635 

Da  Ryir  (Pierre),  ft.  1606 ; 
d.  Novemtwr,  1668 ;  dra- 
matic poet  and  translator  ; 
author  of  thirty  tragedies ; 
•*  Alcyonee  '*  (1639)  ;  "  Sco- 
vole  '*   (1646)  :   he  is  the 


Duds  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  less  talent; 
comedies,  "  Les  Vendanges 
de  Suresnes  "  ( 1633),  «c., 
414 

Datot,  economist  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  author 
of  ■•  Reflexions  politiques 
sur  les  Finances  et  le  Com- 
merce" (1738),  516 

Da  Vair  (Guiilaume).  keeper 
of  the  Seal«  (i6t6)  ;  Bishop 
of  Usieux  (1618) :  ft.  at 
Paris  in  i<56  ;  d.  1621  ; 
"  Sainte  Philosophie  " ; "  De 
la  Constance  "  ;  "  Traite  de 
r  Eloquence  fran^se  "  ; 
influence  upon  Malherbe, 
226,  227 


or  Blaharft,  d. 

arch  14,  840  :  "  Annals  " 
(to  829),  77 

BUt  Cain!  or  Oalrals, 
goldsmith  at  Sari  at; 
troubadour;  d.  in  1260,  49 

««BBoyolopMl6,**  or  Diction- 
ary ol  the  sciences,  arts  and 
trades,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  society  of  men  of  letters, 
arranged  by  Diderot,  and 
the  mathematical  portion 
by  D'Alembert  (Parls- 
Neufchatel.  1751-1772,  28 
vols,  in  fa,  of  which  eleven 
have  engravings) :  Diderot 
wrote  the  greater  part  of 
it :  D'Holbach  coUaborated 
with  him ;  Marmontel  was 
chosen  by  Diderot  to  do 
most  of  the  articles  on  litera- 
ture ;  D'Alembert  wrote  the 
preliminary  essay  and  many 
of  the  articles,  amongst 
others,  that  on  "Geneva," 
to  which  J.  J.  Itousseau 
replied  ;  Freron  was  the 
great  enemy  of  this  publi- 
cation; attacked  by  Palis- 
sot  ;  poems  by  Gilbert 
against  the  Encyclopedists, 

BnTaati     Baai    8oael« 

dramatic  company.fif  tecnth 
century,  170 

BnMhltn  (Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Due  d),  le  Grand  Conde 
(1621-1684) :  frequented  the 
Hotel  RambouiUet ; "  Lettre 
de  la  Carpeau  Brochet  "  ad^ 
dressed  to  him  by  Voiture  ; 
"  Portrait."  by  Cardinai 
Retz  ;  <idmiration  for  Bour 
daloue,  389 

BraamuB  (Dtdier).  the 
great  Dutch  writer  on 
multifarious  subjects  (1466- 
1536).  255 

**Breo,**  poem  by  Chretien  de 
Troyes,  29 

BBOMnard(JosephAlphonse), 
ft.  at  Pelissanne  (Houches- 
du-Rhone)  in  17^  :  d,  in 
Italy   in    181 1 ;   **  Trajan," 
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tnitfedy  (1806):  "La  Nafi- 
gatton, "  poem  (1805).  547 

■itllinilM,  the,  printera  and 
acholafs  ;  initiators  of  the 
"  Pleiade  "  of  1550,  251- 
53 

BsltaniM  (Antolne).  son  of 
Paul :  6.  iit  Genera.  1592  ; 
d.  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  in 
Paris,  in  1674  ;  printer  of 
Paris,  252 

BtiiUBnt  (Charles),  third  son 
of  the  first  Henry ;  fr.  1501 : 
d.  in  prison  for  debt  in 
15^ :  printer  and  French 
writer.  251 

BattMBt  (Francis),  eldest 
son  of  the  first  Henry : 
h.  in  Paris,  1502 ;  d.  iS50 ; 
printer ;  translator  of  the 
"  Vlndicia  contra  Tyran- 
nos  d' Hubert  Languet " 
(1581).  244,251 

IstlllUMy  the  second  Francis, 
printer  at  Genera  in  1562. 

Bi&liiM  (the  fiivt  Henrv). 
b.  in  1470 ;  d,  1520  ;  prtntn- 
in  Paris,  251 

IStl«lllM(the  second  Henrv. 
son  of  the  first  Robert),  0. 
in  Paris  in  1528 ;  d,  at  Lyons, 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  1598  ; 
printer:  published  Greek 
and  Latin  editions;  also 
Ronsard's poems;  treatises 
upon  the  French  tongue ; 
"  Apologie  pour  Herodote," 
Latin;  persecuted  at 
Geneva  by  Caivin ;  pupil 
of  Toussain;  edited 
"Anacreon,"  251,  252 

■•tlvuie  (Paul),  son  of  the 
second  Henry ;  b.  at  Geneva 
in  1556  :  d.  1C127 ;  printer  at 
Geneva.  252 

latltmia  (Robert  L),  second 
son  of  the  first  Henry  ;  b. 
at  Paris,  1503 ;  d.  at  Geneva, 
1559 :  printer  and  author 
of  grammatical  treatises  in 
French,  251 

Bltlmia  (Robert  II.).brother 
of  Henry  II.;  b.  in  Paris 
in  1530 :  d.  at  Geneva  in 
1 571 ;  printer,  252 

BatlMUit  (Robert  III.),  son 
of  Robert  II.  ;  b.  1560 ; 
d.  in  1630 :  printer  in  Paris 
and  translator  of  the 
"  Rhetoric  "    of    Aristotle, 

BltlfMO  (Geoffrey  de). 
Bishop  of  lilaiUesais(i5i8- 
1543);  protector  of  Rabelais, 


B  (Charles  Guillaume). 
b.  at  ChamoulUey,  near 
Saint  Dlsier  in  1778  ;  d.  in 
1845  ;  comedies,  "  Le  Rcvc  " 
(1800):  "Jeune  Femme 
colere  "  (1804)  ;  Brueys 
et  Palaprat.  "  Les  Deux 
Gendres^'  (1810) ;  "L'lntri- 
gante  "  (1813),  547 


BBBtaeh«  dA  Pawlllf, 

preacher  (about  1461X  136 
(Bemardi 


1560 ;  "Salomon,  mystery 
In  Latin,  347 

VftblMUUL    or     rwblUoz, 

popular  aneodotes.generaUy 
satirical ;  collections  of 
Dominique-Martin  Meon 
(1808),  and  of  Anatote  de 
Montaiglon  and  G.  Ray> 
naud  (1872-1883)  ;  classifi- 
cation ;  known  authors : 
InHueoce  upon  Italian 
literature.  52-54 

lAhnd*KtflMitliM(PhiUppe- 
Fran9ois-Nazaire).  b.  at 
Carcassonne  in  1755;  exe- 
cuted at  Paris.  April  5, 
1794  :  actor  and  author  ; 
••raUute,"  sequel  to  the 
-  Misanthrope"  (1790),  535 

lAhn  d'OUTtt,  b.  at  Ganges 
(Herault)  in  1768  ;  d.  in 
Paris  in  1825 ;  drunas  in 
verse  upon  the  events  of 
the  Revolution;  "  Le 
Quatom  Juillet"  (X790)  : 
"Toulon  Soumis"  (1794): 

fabrl  (Pierre),  b.  at  Rouen 
towards  the  commence- 
ment Qi  pie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  treatise  on  versifica- 
tion, ara 

IMM  di  Maitn  PftteUn, 
modernised  by  Brueys  and 
Palaprat.  179  ^• 

FIVOM,  pieces  played  by  the 
Bazochiens  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice  :  their  different 
names ;  principal  subjects, 
177  «. 

rWMl  (GuiUaume),  friend  of 
Calvin  (1489-1565).  321 

FbYMi  (Charles-Simon).  6. 
at  Paris  in  1710 ;  d.  at 
BeUeville,  May  12,  179a  ; 
originator  of  comic  opera. 

2*4 
Btlon  (Bertrand  de 
Salignac,  or  Sallgnac  de  la 
Mo&e-),  d,  in  1589:  diplo- 
mat ;  account  of  the  siege 
of  Mets  (1552).  MB 
F4nalO]i  (Fran9ois  de 
Salignac,  or  Salignac  de 
la  Mothe-).6.  at  the  Chateau 
de  F^nelon  (P^gord). 
August  16^  1651  :  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambral  (1695) ; 
d.  at  Cambral,  January  7, 
X715;  his  taste  for  La 
Fontaine  :  missions  in 
Saintonge  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Protestants :  refuta- 
tion of  Maletnranche's 
system  of  the  nature  of 
grace  ;  he  is  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (1689) : 
"Fables."  in  prose  ; 
"  Dialogues  des  Horts " 
(1700-1718) :  "  Teleraaque  " 


(1699) :  Quietism  00a- 
troversy:  oontentioas  with 
Bossuet  and  the  coort  of 
Rome  :  prudent  polatician  ; 
aocicdof^cal  innovations ; 
reaction  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV. ;  **  Lct- 
tre  a  1' Academic  frao^atae'* 
(1716):  Uttle  taste  for 
poetry  ;  he  preached  little  : 
sermon  for  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany  :  "  Lettres 
spiritueUes" :  his  "  portiait  " 
by  Saint  Simon  ;  opinions 
of  Voltaire,  Sainte-Beove. 
and  Chateaubriand ;  the 
great  utteramce,  "*  L'bomme 
a'aglte  et  Dieu  meae,**  be- 
longs to  him  and  not  to 
Bossuet,  445^H7.  461 

Attillst  (Octave),  b.  at  Saint- 
Lo  in  1821;  d.  in  1890 ; 
combination  of  the  roman- 
tic and  the  semi-realistic: 
"  Le  Roman  d'un  Jcuac 
Homme  Panvre"  (1858): 
"  Monsiair  de  Camors " 
(1867X  613-4 

Flehst  (GoiUaomeX  b,  at 
Petit  Bomand  (Faudgnv) 
in  1433 ;  d,  at  Rome  in  1476 ; 
Qceronian,  and  introducer 
of  printing  into  Paris  (1470). 

FUKUl(MarsileXft.at  Florence. 
October  19,  1433;  d,  at 
Careggi,  near  Florence. 
(X;tooer  i,  1499 ;  one  of  the 
interlocutors  of  the  "  Cou- 
ronne  margaritique"  of 
I.  Le  Maire deBelgea, 364 

FMrabns,  romance  In 
Langue-a'oc;  in  prose 
(fourteenth  century).  50. 1 1 1 

Flamant  (Guillaume).  fr.  at 
Langres  towards  14160;  dL 
at  the  Abbey  of  Clairvanz 
about  1540 :  "  Vie  de  Mon- 
seigneur    Saint-Didier."    a 


^S:T 


(Gnstave),  b.  at 
Rouen  In  1821 ;  d,  at 
Croisset,  near  to  Rouen,  in 
1880:  has  been  alternately 
pure  romanticist  and  pure 
realist ;  his  first  great  wort. 
"  Madame  Bovary  "  (1857X 
is  purely  realhktic ;  admira- 
tion for  Chateaubriand: 
"Salambo,"  archaecrfo^cal 
romance  (1862) ;  other 
works,  "L'Education  sen- 
timentale"  (1869):  *-La 
Tentation  de  Saint'^An- 
tolne  "  (X874) :  **  Le  C^andi- 
dat."  comedy  (1874); 
**  Herodias"  ;  *'  La  Le^aide 
de  Saint-Jacques  I'Hosplta- 
Uer  •• :  "  Un  Catm  Simple" ; 
*•  Contes."  575-7 
FMohlar  (Espritx  b.  at  Per- 
nes.  June  10,  1632;  dL  at 
Montpellier,  FetniiaiT  x6g 
1710;  he  frequented  the 
Hotel  de  RambouiUet  in  its 
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decline;  *'  Bpttrea  galantes" 
and  ••  PetitB  vers  *' :  he 
becomes  a  sermon  writer; 
Cooeial  orations  for  Mme. 
de  Montaosier,  for  Turenne, 
for  Marie-Therese :  style 
verv  studied,  scholarly, 
poitsbed :  ViUemain  has 
called  him  the  French 
Socrates  :'  iiis  **  Mcmoires 
sur  les  Grands  Tours  d'Au- 
▼ergne  de  1665,  *  published 
1&I4.  his  best  woric,  448 


In  Langue-d'oc ;  prose  ro- 
mance (fourteenth  cen- 
tuiy).  50 
Ptonan  (J^an-Plerre  Claris 
de).  h.  at  the  Chateau  de 
Florian,  near  Sauve  (Gard). 
March  6, 1755 :  d.  at  Sceanx, 
September  13.  179^ :  grand- 
nephew  of  Voltaire,  who 
used  to  call  him  Florianet ; 
novels,  stories  in  verse,  and 
fables  :  of  rather  an  affected 
sensibility  and  disposition, 

PmtallM  (Charles).  6.  at 
Paris,  1513:  d.  1588:  dis- 
ciple of  Marot :  "  Ruiaaeaux 
de  Fontaine"  (1555)  ;  odes, 
enigmas,     and     epigrams 

_(I557).  284 

FMitalM  (Nicholas),  b.  at 
Paris.  1625 ;  d,  at  Melun  in 
1709;  historian  and  trans- 
lator :  one  of  the  recluses 
of  Port-Roval,  393 

VODtMlM  (Louis,  Marquis 
de),  b,  at  Niort,  March  6, 
1757 :  d,  at  Paris,  March  17, 
1821 :  grand  master  of  the 
University,  1808;  peer  of 
France  (18x4) ;  easy  versifi- 
cation :  "  Les  Tombeaux 
de  Saint-Denis "  (1817) : 
"Stances  a  M.  Chateau- 
briand on  tlie  Martyrs  " 
he  understood,  loved,  and 
guided  Chateaubriand ; 
judgment   upon   Mme.  de 

^  sua;  548 

Pontanula  (Bernard  Le 
Bovier  de).  b.  at  Rouen. 
February  11,  1657:  d,  at 
Paris,  January  g^  i757 :  per- 
manent secretary  to  the 
Academie  des  Sciences 
(1697) :  the  "Cydias  "  of  La 
Bruyere.  judgment  on ;  *The 
Imitation  ofjesus  Christ " ; 
he  made  his  first  appearance 
with  little  love  poems  and 
comic  tragedies ;  '*  Dia- 
logues des  Morts."  in- 
genious enough  (1683) ; 
scorn  of  the  classics;  at 
about  thirty  years  he  finds 
his  real  vocation,  explaining 
and  diffusing  science  ; "  En- 
tretienssurla  Pluralitedes 
Mondes"  (1686):  eulo^es 
of  academicians  :  a  decided 
sceptic,  but  not  an 


sive  one :  he  has  a  certain 
dislike  to  poetry,  450-1 
MllUte  (Alfred).  Tat  La 
Pouese  (Maine  et  Loire)  in 
X83B :  philosopher,  606 
mqmt  or  Volqott  dt 
HarMlUt,  (Genoese :  trou- 
badour :  Cistercian  monk ; 
d.  in  X281, 51 

Foaqnat  or  FMiooMt 
(Nicholas),  superintendent 
of  finance  (1605  -  16B0) ; 
patron  of  La  Fontaine.  441 

Voy  (Maximilien-Sebastlen), 
b.  at  Ham  in  1775 ;  d.  at 
Paris,  Noveml>er  a8,  1825; 
general  and  political  orator, 
597 

Frano  (Martin),  b.  at 
Arras  about  1400:  d,  at 
Rome  about  1460 ;  secre- 
tary to  Pope  Felix  V. ; 
French  poet ;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  poems 
of  Charles  d'Orleans;  one 
of  the  interlocutors  of  the 
"Cknironne  margaritique " 
of  J.  U  Maire  de  Beiges. 
148 

FraBM  (Anatole  -  Francois 
Thibault,  sumamed),  b.  at 
Paris,  1844 :  poet,  novelist, 
and  critic ;  a  disciple  of 
Andre  Chenier  and  of 
Leconte  de  Lisle ;  novels, 
"Le  Crime  de  Syivestre 
Bonnard"(i88i),  ••Thata" 
(1890),  "  La  Rotisserie  de 
la  Reine  Pedauque"(i893), 
"Le  Lys  Rouge"  (1894); 
criticism,  "La  Vie  Litte- 
raire"  (started  in  1888  in 
U  Temf^),  631.  646-8 

Fnui^oli  d«  HayronlB,  see 
Mayronis. 

FnuiQoli  d«  Bales  (Saint), 
b.  at  the  Chateau  de  Sales, 
near  Annecy,  August  21, 
1567 :  Bishop  of  Geneva 
(1602)  ;  d.  at  Lyons,  Novem- 
ber 28,  x6]2:  canonised  in 
X665  ;  "  L' Introduction  a  la 
Vie  devote  "  (1608);  •*  Traite 
de  r  Amour  de  Dieu  "  (1610) : 
**  Lett  res  spirituelles  "  ; 
theories  analogous  to  those 
of  Fenelon  :  he  is  the  Mon- 
taigne of  Christianity ; 
criticisms  of  Sainte-Beuve, 
of  Cardinal  du  Perron,  and 
of   Camus:  his  influence, 

Fhid^dalM  le  ScholasUque : 
eL  after  660  ;  "Chronique  " 
(until  642,  continued  until 
768).  77 

Fr4l«t(  Nicholas).  6.  at  Paris, 
February  X5, 1688  ;  d.  March 
8.  1749 :  may  truly  be  called 
the  creator  of  the  "  History 
of  France,"  515 

Frteon  (Elie-Catherine).  6.  at 
Ouimper  in  1719:  d.  at 
Paris.  March  10,  1776; 
"  L'Ecossaise  "  of  Voltaire 


is  directed  against  him; 
great  enemy  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  of  the  **En- 
cydopedie'* :  Voltaire's 
hatred  of  him  ;  his  journal, 
"  L'Annec  litteraire, '  519 

Wrlhwriw  (Michel),  one  of 
the  three  first  Parisian 
printers  (1470),  198 

Frolnart(Iean),  b.  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1337:  d,  at 
Chimay  in  X41 1  ;  voyages  ; 
poems ;  "  Chroniques  in 
four  books  ( 1 307-1400) ;  rin- 
cerity ;  impartiality  ;  Mon- 
taigne's Judgment,  103-4, 
119-121 

FroBMntln  (Eugene),  b.  at 
La  Rochelle  In  1820 ;  d,  in 
1876 :  asthetic  criticism. 
"  Les  Maitres  d' Autrefois" 
(1876);  impressions  of 
travel,  "  Un  Ete  dans  le 
Sahara"  (X857),  "Une 
Annee  dans  la  Sahel  *' 
(1899):  novel.  "Domi- 
nique "  (1863),  619-620 

Fnntlira  (Antoine),  b,  at 
Paris  in  1620;  d.  May  14, 
1688:  Abb^  of  ChaUvoy; 
excluded  from  the  Ac»- 
demle  Fran^aise  in  1685; 
opinions  on  Saint-Amant ; 
"Le  Roman  Bourgeois" 
(1666),  a  realistic  novel  :  he 
has  never  been  attacked  by 
BoUeau;  Le  Sage  1m  of 
the  same  school  of  tradl- 

Foiui  at  OonlandM  (Numa- 
Denis),  b.  at  Paris  in  1830  : 
d.  1889 :  one  of  the  greatest 
pupils  of  Montesquieu ; 
"La  Cite  Antique"  (1864) ; 
"L'HUtoIre  des  Institu- 
tions politiques  de  I'An- 
cienne  France"  (1875  and 
following  years),  63S 

OaM  or  OaSM  Bml^  ballad 
writer  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  thirteenth 
century.  43 

OadolB  (Robert),  (jcneral  of 
the  Order  of  the  Trinity ; 
French  and  Latin  poet, 
historian  and  diplomat ;  b. 
in  1433  :  d.  in  1501 ;  disciple 
of  Guillatune  Fichet ;  one 
of  the  interlocutors  of  the 
"Couronne  margaritique*' 
of  J.  Le  Maire  de  Beiges. 
198.264 

Oailanl  (I'Abbe  Ferdinand). 
b.  at  Chieti  In  X728 ;  d.  at 
Naples,  1787:  "Dialoi 
sur  le  Commerce  des  Blc 
(1770).  5»7 

Oamler  (Robert),  b.  at  La 
Ferte-Bernard  in  1534 :  d. 
at  Mans  In  1500;  first 
tragedies.  Imitations  of 
Seneca  :  "  Porcie  "  (1568) ; 
"HippOlyte"(X573);  "Cor- 
nelie'    (1574);  "  Marc  An- 
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i  tolne"(i578):**LaTroade" 
(1579)  : "  AnUgone  "  (1580) : 
"  Bradamante."  a  tragl- 
comedy.  Imitation  of 
Arlosto  (1582):  "Les 
lulves."  a  sacred  tragedy  ; 
the  sententioiu  and  ora- 
torical character  of  his 
works :  his  school :  lyrical 
work.  348-9.  3«.  353.  354 

ftaiiandl  (Fierre),  6.  at 
Champterder  in  Provence, 
January  33.  1593 :  d.  at 
Paris,  October  34,  1655 ; 
prevost  of  Digne  Cathedral : 
Gassend  his  real  name ;  an 
adherent  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy :  correspondent 
of  Galilee.  Cammnella,  P. 
Marsenne.  and  Descartes; 
he  wrote  in  Latin  ;  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  Chapelle, 
and  Mollere  are  supposed 
to  have  been  his  pupils, 
396-7 

%wmtA  (Armand),  professor 
and  historian  ;  b.  at  Vires 
in  1838  ;  the  Norman  Chan- 
sons are  attributed  by  him 
to  Olivier  Basselln,  147 

eftntlw  (Thtophile).  b.  at 
Tarbes,  August  31. 181  x  ;  d. 

'  at  Xeuitty  in  187a;  he 
modernises  the  old  French 
words;  romantic  poems, 
"  Alberius  et  la  Comedie  de 
la  Mort"  (1838);  novels, 
"Jcune  France"  (1833), 
'•  Mlle.de  Maupin"  (1835) : 
his  true  talent  was  for 
description,  "  Emaux  et 
Camees"  (1852)  :  dramatic 
sketches  ;  **  Le  Capital  nc 
Fracasse."  a  no\'el  (1861- 
i86j).  574-5.  641 

Sutler  It  Lonjl,  trouvere 
of  Tournai  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury) :  author  of  a  fabliau 
imitated  by  La  Fontaine 
("  La  Jeune  Veuve  ").  53 

Itaiatlar  Hap,  Anelo-Xor- 
man  poet ;  supposed  author 
of  "  Lancelot  du  Lac."  31 

6Mltltr  dt  Htti.  author  of 
"  L' I  mage  du  Monde,"  a 
didactic  poem  (about  1245), 

5ft 

0«oArol  dt  Parii  (about 
131 1).  metrical  chronicle  of 
"Philippe  le  Bel"  (1300- 
1316) ;  passage  relating  to 
the  theatre,  114 

QtMt  or  aitl4t  (Jacques  or 
Jacquemart ),  of  Lille 
(about  1388) :  romance, 
"  Kenari  le  Novel,"  63 

OtDlIt  (Felicite  Oucrest, 
Comtesse  de),  b.  in  1746: 
d.  at  Paris.  1830;  senti- 
mental romances,  S47 

OtBtil-Btmard  (Joseph  Ber- 
nard, nicknamed),  b.  at 
Grenoble.  1710 ;  d.  1775: 
wrongly  named  the  Ana- 
creon  of  France  ;   "  L'Art 


d* Aimer";  operas  and 
ballets,  letteni  and  madri> 
gals :  a  note  of  invitation 
to  him,  addressed  by  Mme. 
de  Pompadour  and  written 
out  by  Voltaire,  535-6 

QtoAroy  (Jullen-Louis).  b.  at 
Rennes  in  1743 :  d,  at  Paris, 
January  26,  1814  ;  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Journal  da 
Debah ;  enemy  to  Voltaire, 
•40 

QtoAroy  dt  BtMiUto,  Do- 
minican ;  d.  in  1374 :  Life, 
in  Latin,  of  Saint  Louis  IX., 
80 

QtoAroy  tt  Bnialtttiidt, 
romance  in  I^ngue-d'oc,  50 

Qtrlntf  (Ulric),  one  of  the 
three  first  Parisian  printers 
(X470) ;  d  in  151a  198 

Otntn  (Tean),  Italian  Bene- 
dictine (thirteenth  centurv): 
supposed  author  of  "The 
Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
190 

Otnon  (Jean  Chariier,  sur- 
named),  b.  at  Gerson  in 
1363 ;  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Paris;  <i at 
Lyons,  July  12. 1429 :  judg- 
ment upon  the  "Roman 
de  la  Rose "  :  sermons ; 
patriotism;  fight  against 
mysticism  and  astrology  ; 
little  treatises  in  French  on 
morals  and  religion ;  sup- 
posed author  of  "The 
ImitaUon  of  Jesus  Christ," 

^I37ff. 

Otnitts  (Eugene),  literary 
critic  (1799-1865).  533 

Otrrait  (Robert),  b.  at  An- 
duze;  Dominican;  Bishop 
of  Senez  (1368);  "Miroir 
moral  des  Rois,"in  Latin, 
131 

Olbbtn  (Edward),  b  at  Put- 
ney (Surrey)  in  1737 ;  d.  at 
London  in  1794  >  ^^  passed 
almost  the  whole  of  bis  life 
in  France  or  French  Swit- 
serland ;  essay  on  the 
••Study  of  Uterature" 
(I76i)ln  French  ;  -  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  "  (1776- 
1788)  in  English.  515 

Ollbtrt  (N^holas- Joseph- 
Laurent),  b.  at  Fontenoy- 
le-Chateau,  near  Remire- 
mont  in  1751 ;  d.  November 
13.1 780 ;  his  rancour  towards 
the  philosophers  ;  his  verses 
recall  those  of  Boileau ; 
••  U  XVIII.  Siecle."  a  satire 
(1775) ;  "Jugement  dernier" 
0773).  ana  his  last  ode, 
"Ode  imitee  de  plosieurs 
Psaumes  "  (1780) ;  verses  on 
"  MalfilAtre."  533-3 

Ollbtrt  dt  la  Forrte.  b.  at 
Poitiers  about  1070 ;  Bishop 
of  Poitiers ;  d.  in  1 164  ; 
philosopher. 


Olllti  It  Hnltit,  b.  in  1275 : 
d.  in  1352  :  Abbe  of  Saint- 
Martin  de  Toomay ;  Latin 
chronicle  until  1348, 123 


or  OU 
lenxmk : 
Archtilshop  oT  Bourges :  d. 
13 16 :  political  woiIcb,  130 

OlUtt  (Jacques).  conndUor  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris: 
one  of  the  authcws  of  the 
•'Sattre  Menippee":  b  at 
Langres  about  1550  ;  d.  at 
Paris  in  1619.  247 

Olmrd  d'AmltBt  (four- 
teenth centnry),  author  of 
the  "Roman  du  Charte> 
magnc,"  37 

OlmrdlB  (Emile  de).  b.  at 
Paris.  June  22.  1806 :  d,  in 
Z881 :  journalist.  598 

OInut  at  Hentlllctn,  Chan- 
son de  Geste  of  the  Carlo- 
vinglan  Cycle,  of  which 
there  is  one  version  in 
Langue-<l*oU  and  another 
in  Proveni;al.  51 

airmrt  dt  YltBtt  Chanson 
de  Geste  of  the  Cariovingian 
Cycle.  27 

airaad  dt  Bomtll,  trouba- 
dour (atxnit  1 160- 1 3 19) : 
commended  by    Petrarch. 

ofabtr   or   Lt  Olabrt 

(Raoul).  Benedictine;  d. 
about  1050  at  Cluny; 
"Chronique"  (987-1044),  77 
OUtl^ny  (Albert),  b,  in  1839: 
d.  at  Sevres  in  1873 :  poet 

OlMwUrt  dt  PAbbajt  dt 
Rlthtnaiif    one    ot    the 

most   ancient  monuments 

of  the  Romance  tongue,  19 

I  Oodard  (Jean),  b.  in  Paris, 

;     1564:     d.   in    1630:    '*La 

I     Franciade."  a  tragedv,  350 

'  Otdtan     (.\ntoine).     b.    at 

Dreuz,  1605  ;  d.  at  Venice. 

April  31,  1673;   Bishop  of 

Grasse  and  Vence  (1636): 

habitue  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 

bouillet ;    sumamed    '•  The 

Dwarf   of  Julie"    of  An- 

gennes ;    regions     poet : 

three  venes  of  Cometlle's 

*•  Polyeucte  "  are  taken  from 

his    ode   to    Louis   XI lU 

Ootttlt  (Jean  Wolfgang),  b. 
at  Frankfort,  August  38. 
1749 ;  d,  at  Weimar,  March 
33. 1833.  560 

Otmbanld  (Jean  Ogier  deX 
b.  at  Saint-Just  de  Lassac 
about  1570 ;  d.  in  1666 ;  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the 
French  Academy ;  haMtu^ 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  ;  disciple  of 
Votture :  *'  Galant "  sonnets 
addressed  to  Marie  de 
Medicis;  BoUeau's  opinion, 
401-3 
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(Marin      Le 

Roy  de),  b.  at  Estampes  or 

,  at  Cbevreiue  ia  1600:  d, 
at  Paris,  June  14,  1674  ;  at 
the  a^  of  fourteen  he 
wrote  "  Eloge  de  la  VieU- 
lease"  :  "  La  Caritle  " 
(1632);  "Polexandre" 
(1632);  "La  Citheree" 
(16^43):  romances:  the 
friend  and  editor  of  May- 
nard:  be  ended  his  life 
amon^  the  recluses  of 
Port-Royal,  371,  386 

OoBOoart  (Edmond  and 
Jules  de),  the  first  b.  In 
182a,  and  A,  1896;  the 
second  b.  in  1830^  and  d. 
In  1870:  strangeness  of 
stvle ;  reaUttic  novels, 
"Madame  Gervalsais" 
(1869),  -Charles  DemalUy  " 
(1860-68).  "Manette 
Salomon"  (1867).  "Renee 
Mauperin"  (1864).  -Ger- 
minie  Lacerteaux  "  (1865), 
616 

OottfHd  da  Toltomoot 
(middle  of  fourteenth  cen- 
tury); stories  In  Latin 
verae.  108 

CkMilart  (Simon),  Protestant 
polygraph  ;  6.  at  Senlis  in 
1543  :  d.iX  (xeneva  in  1628  ; 
first  editor  of  the  ••  Contre 
Un"  of  La  Boctie  (1577). 

Goamfty,  pupil  of  Ouesnay ; 
introducer  mto  Prance  of 
the  English  Economists, 
516 

Ooumay  (Mile.  Marie  de 
Jars  de).  the  "iiUe  d'aUi- 
ance  "  of  Montaigne  ;  b.  at 
Paris  in  1566;  d.  1645; 
"disciple  and  first  editor  of 
the  "  Essays  "  of  Montaigne, 

227 

Qovtr  (John),  b.  about  1320  -. 
d.  in  1402 :  English  poet : 
:  imitator  of  the  "  Roman  de 
la  Rose,"  70 

OrAiMn  (Amoul),  of  Com- 
piegne;  canon  of  Mans 
about  145a :  "  Mistere  de 
la  Passion  "  ;  "  Les  Actes 
des  Apotres  "  (in  collabora- 
tion with  ^mon  Greban), 

Oreban  (Simon),  of  Com- 
piegne ;  Benedictine  at 
Saint  Requier  about  X461 ; 
."  Les  Actes  des  Apotres^"  a 
mystery  (in  collaboration 
with  the  preceding),  172 

ONgory,  author  of  a  Greeic 
tragcdj?  enUUed  "Christos 
Paschun."  71 

ONdory  of  Toon  (Saint), 
Georgius  Florentius  Gre- 
gorius.  Bishop  of  Tours  in 
573  (538-595);  author  of 
••  Histoire  des  Francs " 
(397-590,  24.  77 

Ortiitt     (Jean     BapUste 


Louis),  b.  at  Amiens  in 
1709 :  d.  in  1777 :  he  was 
regarded  as  the  prince  of 
mmor  poetry  ;  **  Vertrvert  " 
(»733X  "  Le  Lutrin  vivant" 
"Le  Careme  impromptu." 
"Le  Mechant"  (1745X  a 
real  comedy  of  manners; 
not  ver}'  vivacious  talent : 
harshly  treated  by  Voltaire 
in  "Le  Pauvre  Diable." 
484-6 

OriTlB  (Jacques),  b.  at  Cler- 
mont in  Beauvais  in  1538  ; 
doctor  of  medicine  (1562) ; 
<f.  at  Turin  (1570):  lyric 
and  dramatic  poet ;  the 
friend  of  Ronsard  ;  arrange- 
ment of  Muret's  "Julius 
Caesar"  in  French  verse 
(1558):  comedies.  '*  La 
Tresoricre"  and  "Les 
Esbahls,"  305,  348 

OriglUUl  (Prangolse  -  Mar- 
guerite de  Sevigne,  Com- 
tesse  de),  daughter  of 
Mme.  de  Sevigne  (1648- 
1705).  4^ 

Orimm  (Frederic  Melchlor), 
b,  at  Ratisbon  in  1723  ; 
d.  at  (votha,  December  19. 
1807;  literary  critic;  his 
"Correspondance,"  in 
collaboration  with  Diderot 
(1752-90),  509 

flrlDdora  or  QrlndolN 
(Pierre  Gringon.sumamed), 
probably  b.  at  Caen  about 
1475;  d,  about  1545;  di- 
dactic and  moral  poems, 
satirical  and  political:  a 
kind  of  VolUire  of  his 
times:  "Soties":  "Mistere 
Saint  Loys  "  ;  "  MoraUtes," 
164  ff..  181, 183 

OriUlidlB  (Histoire  de), 
dramatic  poem  of  the  end 
of  fourteenth  century.  ir8 

Oudlii  d«  la  Bnneilarla 
(Paul  Philippe),  6.  at  Paris. 
1738 :  d.  in  18 1 2  :  dramatic 
and  didactic  poet; 
"L'Astronomie"  (i8oz), 
poem,  547 

OuArante,  dramatic  Latin 
author  of  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 347 

OaUiaama  d«  Bloli  (about 
1 170).  author  of  Latin 
comedies,  •*  Alda."  •'  Flora." 

OuUlMima  dt  duunpeauz, 

archdeacon   of    Paris ; 

founder  of   the   Abbey  of 

Saint -Victor  ( 1 113) ;  Bishop 

of  Chalons-sur-Mame :   d. 

January  18, 1 121  ;  "  Realist " 

philosopher,  85 
OallUumM  d«  Charmont, 

preacher.  136 
OuUlaamt    d«   Dormant, 

set  DORIiANS. 

OnUlaama    Fiduelra,    of 

Toulouse ;  poet  of  the 
Langue-d'oc  about  1215,  50 


OulUanma  d«  la  P^rtniM. 

of  Quimper  (second  half 
of  fourteenth  century) ; 
poem  upon  the  expedition 
of  the  Bretons  into  Italy, 
107 

anlllaoma  d«  Lorrliv 
author  of  the  "  Roman  de 
la  Rose" :  imiutor  of 
Ovid:  d.  about  1240,  64-5 

Onlllaiima  d«  Haohaat,  b. 
at>out  1284  ;  d,  after  1369 ; 
rondeau ;  his  romance 
of  love  with  Perronne 
d'Armentieres :  poem  upon 
the  taking  of  Alexandria  by 
the  King  of  Cyprus,  100 

aalllaama  d«  Hon^olt, 
Bishop  of  Beziers :  d,  1451 ; 
Latinist.  198 

OniUanma  dt  Hangitymonk 
of  Saint  Denis;  d.  about 
1300:  Chronicle  (to  1300, 
continued  to  1368);  Lives 
of  Louis  VIIL.  of  Saint 
Louis  IX..  and  of  Philippe 
III.,  the  Bold.  8a  123 

Oiilllaiimt  dt  VilltntaTt, 
major-domo  to  Charles 
VIIL:  history  of  the  Italian 
wars  under  Charles  VIIL 
(1494-97).  186 

OuiUaamt  It  Cltro,  Norman 

E>et,at>outi2io; "  Bestiaire 
ivin"  (collection  of  sacred 
fables),  &4 

OulUot  -  Ooiju  (Bertrand- 
Hardouin  de  Saint- Jacques, 
sumamed);  writer  of  farces 
and  comedies  (1598- 1648), 
zoi 

Onlmond  dt  la  Tonoht 
(Claud),  b,  at  Chateauroux, 
October  17,  1729;  d.  Fcl>- 
ruary  14.  1760:  a  kind  of 
romanticist :  his  savage 
tragedy  —  "  Iphigenie  en 
Tauridie  "—had  an  enthusi- 
astic success.  486 

Ouliot  (Franv'ois).  b,  at 
Nimes.  October  4.  1787 ; 
d.  at  Val-Richer.  near 
Lisieux,  September  12. 1K74; 
politician  and  diplomat ; 
philosophical  ana  ideo- 
logical historian;  general 
history  of  civilisation  in 
Europe  and  in  France 
(1838-30)  ;  great  orator  ; 
professor  at  the  Sorbonne 
(1812-21).  590 

Outonbtrd  (Jean),  printer  at 
Strasburg  and  Mayence  ;  b. 
about  1400  :  d  1468.  84 

Ony  dt  Btraibourtf,  Do- 
minican and  Benedictine 
(fourteenth  century): 
commentaries  on  the 
politics  of  Aristotle.  131 

Ouvau  (Marie  lean),  b.  in 
1854 ;  d.  at  Mentone  in 
1 888  ;  poet  and  philosopher, 
606-7 

On^ot  dt  ProTlnt,  Bene- 
I     dictine  at  Cluny ;   author 
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of  a  "  Bible  "  or  poetic  oom- 
pllation,  a  kind  of  unlvenal 
•atire  (beginning  of  thir- 
teenth centttryX  55 


SamlltoB  (Antony),  b.  in  Ire- 
land about  1646 :  d,  at  St. 
Germain-en-Laye  in  1720 ; 
**  Memoir  de  (;hevalier  de 
Gramont "  (I77>).  part 
metnoirt,  part  romance, 
488 

Hardy  (Alexander),  b.  at 
Paris  between  1565  and 
1575 ;  d,  in  1631  or  163a ; 
inexhaustible  purveyor^  to 
the  comedians  of  the  Hotel 
de  Uourgogne ;  comedies, 
pastorals,  dramas,  and 
tragedies.  356 

H4Ut  dt  JtairoBy  poet  of  the 
Breton  Cycle:  author  of 
the  romance  of  "Giron  le 
Courtois."  39 

HdloTM,  b.  in  Paris  in  not ; 
d.  Mav  16, 1164;  abbess  of 
the  Paradet  nunnery  : 
letters  to  Abelard.  86 

HalTiaw  (Claude-Adrien). 
b,  at  Paris,  January,  1715; 
d.  December  a6,  1771  ;  in- 
fluence of  Diderot  upon 
him  ;  he  was  the  Maecenas 
of  the  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth    century :    his 

Principal  work,  "De 
Esprit "  (1758).  a  kind  of 
manual  of  materialistic 
philosophy,  was  received 
with  delight;  Mme.  du 
Deffand's  saying ;  **  De 
I'homme.  de ,  ses,  Pacultes 
et  de  son  Education,"  a 
posthumous  work  (1772): 
refuted  by  Diderot.  497 

HalTAtlus  (Anne-Catherine 
de  LIgniville  D'Autricourt, 
Mme.).  wife  of  the  above 
(i7i<>-i8oo),  539 

HiBMlt  (Charles-Jean-Kran- 
pois).  b.  at  Paris,  February 
8,  1685:  d.  .November  24, 
1770:  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Enquiries 
(1710):  the  club  de 
r  Entresol  held  meetings 
at  his  house ;  his  "  Abrege 
chronologique  de  I'Histoire 
de  France"  (1744).  515 

Htndla  (Jose-Maria  de),  b. 
in  Cuba  In  1842 :  disciple 
of  Leoonte  de  Lisle :  he 
has  an  undoubted  taste 
for  artistic  archseolog>' ; 
"  Les  Trophces,"  sonnets 
(1893):  criticism  of  J. 
I^maitrc,  629-30 

HariDMin,  canon  of  Valen- 
ciennes about  1130  :  "Vie 
de  Toble,"  "  loles  de  Notre - 
Dame.'  "  Histoire  de  la 
Madeleine,"  "Mort  de  la 
&ilnt  Vierge,"  poems  of 
religious  eoitication,  57 


\  ((jeocses).  of 

Sparta :  in  Rome  In  1476 ; 
in  Paris  in  1478;  teacher 
of  Bttde,  2< 


(Antoine),  Bishop  of  Digne 
(I55>) :  <<•  in  1568  ;  one  of 
the  first  followers  of  Pe- 
trarch ;  translator  of  Plato ; 
"  La  Parfaite  Amie."  philo- 
sophical  poem,  Platonic 
and  Petrardian,  on  the 
"  art  of  loving  "  ideally 
(1542),  a  forerunner  of  the 
Pleiade.  285-288.  395 
Htrwlao  (Paul),  b.  at 
NeuiUy-flur-JSdoe  in  1857: 
novelist  and  dramatic 
author,  (^46 

H««IMlt.Me  HfiNAUT. 

HUmry,  disciple  of  Ab^laid. 
the  author  of  a  Und  of 
dramatic  composition, 
called  «•  Daniel"  (twelfth 
century).  72 

HtfbMh  (Paul-Henri  Thiry. 
Baron  d'l  6.  at  Heidela- 
heim  (Palatinate)  in  1723 ; 
d.  at  Paris,  January  ax, 
1789:  the  influence  of 
Diderot  upon  liim ;  a 
MaMxnas  amongpt  writers ; 
philanthropist ;  collabo- 
rator with  the  Encyclo- 
pedists ;  Diderot  a  collabo- 
rator in  his  book.  *' Le 
Systeme  de  la  Nature" 
(1770);  the  father  of  aU 
the  anti-religious  polemic 
and  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  497 

Houmt,  the  great  Greek  epic 
poet :  quoted  in  the  "  Chan- 
son de  Robuid" ;  sum- 
maries of  bis  poems  in 
Latin  verse  studied  in 
the  Middle  Ages ;  transla- 
tions of  O.  de  Saint-(;elais 
and    of    Amadis    Jamyn ; 

Sorrel,  on  his  account,  at 
e  opening  of  eighteenth 
century  (Dacier.  Fenelon, 
LaMotte,&cK459 

H6U1  d«  HamboiOUtt,  tte 
Raubouillkt. 

Hotnuui  (Antoine),  b.  about 
1525  :  (i-  1596  ;  jurisconsult; 
brother  of  the  following, 
241 

HotDUUi  (Fran^oisX  b.  at 
Paris.  Z524 :  d,  at  Basle  in 
1590 :  Jurisconsult  241 

Hrotwltha,  Abbess  of  Gan- 
dersheim.  in  Saxony  (tenth 
century);  Imitator  of 
Terence,  75 

Haat   (Pierre-Daniel),  b.  at 
Caen,  February  8, 1638  ;  d, 
January  26,  1721 :  Bishop  ! 
of    Avranches    (1689) ;    a  , 
scholar;    habitue    of    the 
Hotel    de    Rambouillet ;  I 
epistle    in   praise  of    the  | 


** Ancients"   addressed   to 
him  by  La  Fontaine.  460 
Huto      (Victor  -  Marie, 
VicomteX  b.  at  Besan^on. 
February   261  i8oa:   d.  at 
Paris,  May  22,   1885  ;  ia- 
mired  by  the  "Chanaon  de 
Rolaod'^  and   "Grart  de 
Viane";      versification; 
oommcnt    upon   Voltaire; 
the  most  noticeable  poet  of 
the  second  renaissance  of 
Lettera;  strength  and  per- 
fection of  style.    First  col- 
lection  of    verse  :    "  Odes 
et     Ballades"     (1812): 
"  Cromwell."  drama  (1827): 
"  Les    Orientates  "  (\%n). 
Plays  :  "  Hemani "  (1830) ; 
"  Marion  Dekvnie  "  (1831) ; 
"Le  Roi  s'amuse"  (18321: 
••Ruy  Bias"  (r83«)  ;  -Les 
Bursravcs"(i843).   O^ec- 
tioo   of   poems  :   "  Chants 
du     Oepusdes "     (1835) : 
"Les     Voix    Interieures" 
(1837):    "Les    Rayons  et 
les  Ombres"  (1S40):  "Les 
Peuilles  d'Aotomne  "  (1831). 
Second    period:     "l^es 
Chatiments"  (1853):  "Les 
Contemplations  *^    ( 1856) ; 
"La  Legende  des  Siedcs" 
(X859) :    his  clief  d'oeuvre. 
"Les  Chansoos  des  Rues 
et  des  Bols"  (1865).  Period 
of    decline:    Second   and 
third  series  of  the  'Legende 
des    Siedes"     (1877    and 
1883) ;  -  L'Annee  Terrible  " 
fl87  2;|:     "L'Art     d'etre 
Grandpere"  (1877):  -Les 
Quatres  Venta  de  1' Esprit* 
(1881),  Ac    Prose  works: 
"Notre-Dame    de    Paris" 
(1831):   "\jt%  Miaerablcs* 
(1862).     Hugo's    place  in 
history  of   French    litera- 
ture ;  Imagination :  feeling 
for  the  grand ;  an  admir- 
able writer ;  comment  opoo 
Stendhal  565-8 
■odttM  d«  B«nj,  or  Boill 
(thirteenth  century),  aatlior 
of    a   "Bible."    a    poetic 
compilaUon  of  moral  char- 
acter, 55 
HodiiM    CaMft,    King    of 
France   (987-996):    Chan- 
son de   Geste  (fourteenth 
century).  38 
HmlaM  da  la  Bachttarte 
(Oc  de   la    BacalariaX  of 
Uzerche  ;  troubadour  (com- 
mencement of  twelfth  cen- 
tury) :  highly  commended 
by  Petrarch,  51 
Hbob  d«  BordMMZt  Chan- 
son de  (seste  of  the  Carlo- 
vln^an  Cycle,  27 

««ImitatioB  af  Jtmi 

Ohrlit**;  thU  stands  Hnt 
as  a  book  of  q^ttial  guid- 
atnce,  190-x 
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erf  the  anthor  of  "  L'lnstrao- 
tioD  de  Seconde  Rh^tor- 
ique,"  a  kind  of  treatise 
on  poetry  in  vene  (1550). 
asS 

UldoN  (de  SeviUe  ?X  one  of 
the  interlocutors  of  the 
"Couronne  margaritique  " 
of  J.  Le  Maire  de  Beiges. 
264 


JaoqoM  de  Bftlilaiiz.  an 

author  of  Fabliaux  (about 
laso),  54 

jMqoM  de  Qvise,  Francis- 
can; d.  In  1399:  Latin 
Chronicles  of  Hainault 
(to  1390).  123 

JaoqoM  de  Henriconrt, 
Knif^t  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  d.  in  1403 : 
"  Chroniqne  "  ( i  io»-Z398), 
123 

JMqaM  de  Yltry.  Bishop 
of  iPtoiemais  and  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  ;  Cardinal ; 
d.  in  1240;  **  Oriental  His- 
tory, or  History  of  Jeru- 
salem." in  Latin,  123 

JaoouM  de  VoraiUM,  h.  at 
Varasze  (Lombardv)  about 
1230  :  d,  in  1298 ;  his  "  Le- 
tfende  Doree"  much  used 
by  writers  of  "  mysteries  " 
01  the  fifteenth  century, 
172 

Jamyn  (AmadlsX  h.  at  Cha- 
ource  about  1530 :  d.  1593 ; 
secretary  to  Ronsard ;  after- 
wards to  Charles  IX. ;  trans- 
lator of  Homer,  253.  324-5 

Janet  (Paul),  b.  at  Paris  in 
1823 ;  d.  1899 ;  historian  of 
moral  ideas.  607 

iaalB  (Jules),  b.  at  Saint- 
Etienne.  December  4, 1804 : 
d.  at  Passy  in  1874  :  drama- 
tic criUc  640 

ianlM  Kudu,  stc  Rudbl. 

Jean  le  Bel,  Canon  of  Saint- 
Lambert  of  Liege :  d.  about 
1370:  "Chronique"  often 
made  use  of  by  Froissart. 
123 

Jean  le  Gleroy  councillor  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris 
(149O :  Jurisconsult.  196 

Jean  le  Oallole  d'Anbe- 
plerre*  writer  of  Fabliaux 
(thirteenth  centurv).  54 

Jean  d'Helln,  jurisconsult 
(thirteenth  century),  195 

John  Handeyllle,  English 
6.  about  1300  ;  a  traveller 
in  the  East  (1322-1356)  :  d. 
in  1372 :  "  Guide  to  Jeru- 
salem," and  **  The  Wonders 
of  India  and  other  Lands," 
124 

Jean  de  Meontf  (called  Jean 
Cloplnel),  frTat  Meunc-sur- 
Loire  about  1280;  conunuer 
of  the  "  Roman  de  la 
Rose  " ;  Doctor  of  Divinity: 


translator  of  V^etiua  and 
Boethius :  imitated  by  Ron- 
sard  ;  ancestor  oi  Rabelais ; 
the  epistles  of  Christina  of 
Pisa  against  him ;  his  in- 
fluence at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  a 
lover  of  Dante,  according 
to  J.  Le  Maire  de  Beiges, 
65-70 
Jean    d'OntremeiiM,    tu 

JBAN  DU  PRKZ. 

Jean  de  Parts,  Canon  of  St 
Victor :  d.  about  1351 ; 
**  Historical  Memorial.'^  In 
Latin  (to  1322).  89 
lan  le  Fartslen,  d,  in  1306 ; 
author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
power  of  the  King  and  of 
the  Pope,  89 

lan  dee  Pres  (surnamed 
D'Outremeuse),  clerk  of 
liege :  b.  in  1338  ;  d.  about 
1400 ;  "  Miroir  des  His- 
toires  "  ;  *'  (}este  de  Liege," 
123 

John  of  ■aliBhnry,  b,  in 
England  about  iiao;  d.  at 
Chartres  in  1180;  disciple 
of  Abelard;  secretary  to 
Saint  Thomas  a  Becket ; 
Bishop  of  Chartres  (1176)  ; 
philosopher,  87 

Jean  de  Troyes  (or  rather 
De  Roye),  about  1480 ; 
"Chronique" — ^always 
called  sc<ifiaaloftf— (history 
of  Louis  XI.,  1460-83).  184 

Jean  de  Varennee,  preacher 
at  Paris  (end  of  fourteenth 
century).  136 

Jean  de  Yenette  (caUed 
FiUons),  b.  In  1307:  con- 
tinuer  of  the  "  Chroniouede 
Guillaume  de  Nangis, '  123 

Jean  dTpreo  (called  Le 
Long).  Abbot  of  Saint  Ber- 
tin :  d.  in  1383 :  "  Mer- 
veilles  du  Monde."  124 

Jodelle  (Etienne),  h,  at 
Paris  in  1532  ;  d,  1573 ;  one 
of  the  members  of  the 
Pleiade  ;  "  Cleopatre,"  a 
tragedy  (155a)  :  "Sacrifice 
de  Dido,"  tragedy  (1558); 
dignified  and  poetic  style : 
"  Eugene,  ou  la  Rencontre," 
comedy  or  farce,  305,  347, 
357 

JolnTllleG^n.  Sire  de).  mar. 
shal  and  grand-master  of 
Champagne;  d.  July  ix, 
13 19 :  "  Histoire  de  St. 
Louis  IX.  "  ;  sources  ; 
qualities  as  a  man  and  as 
a  historian.  80-2 

Jordan  (Camille),  b.  at  Lyons 
in  1 771 ;  d.  at  Paris,  May  19. 
182 1  :  political  orator,  597 

Joieph  (Francis  Leclerc  du 
Itemblay,  called  le  Pere), 
b.  at  Paris  in  1577;  d.  at 
Reuil,  December  18.  1638 ; 
Capuchin :  confident  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  241 


(JosephX  b,  at  Mon- 
tignac  (Peri«>rd)  in  1754: 
d,  at  Paris,  May  4. 1824  :  he 
is  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury entirely;  his'Tensees" 
firrt  collected  by  Chateau- 
briand ;  sonnet  upon  him 
by  J.  I^emaitre,  551-2 

Jonlfroy  (Theodore  Simon). 
b.  in  the  Pontets  (Doubs) 
in  1796;  d.  at  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1842  :  professor  of 
philosophy,  especially  psy- 
chology ;  "  Melanges  phllo- 
sophiques"  (1833  and  1842): 
"Cours  de  Droit  naturel" 
(1835).  588 

JOQy  (Victor  Joseph  Etienne, 
called  De).  o.  at  Jouy,  near 
Versailles,  in  1764  .v  1769 ; 
d.  at  St.  Germain-cn-Laye, 
September  4.  1846:  "La 
Vestale";  "Tippo  Sahib" 
(1813);  pseudo-classic  trage- 
dies;  "L'Ermite  de  la 
Chaussee  d'Antin."  a  novel 
(1812-1814);  he  is  best  in 
comedy  :  "  L'Avide  Heri- 
tier"  (1807):  "  L*  Homme 
aux  Convenances"  (1808); 
"  M.  Beaufils  '  (1807).  547 

JOTOoee  (Francis  de),  (Jar- 
ainal;  patron  of  Regnier 
(1562-1615).  339 

'wnllne  Oaear,*'  poem  of 
the  Antique  Cycle  by  Jacob 
de  Forest  (thirteenth  cen- 
tury), copied  from  the 
"  Pharsalia  "  of  Lucan,  347 

JnlleYille  (Louis  Petit  de). 
b.  at  Paris.  1841 ;  d.  1900  ; 
Professor  at  the  Sorbonne  : 
study  of  the  fnistira,  175 

jBTtaal  (or  Jouvenal,  or 
Juvenel)  dee  ursine  ((hiil- 
laume).  son  of  Jean  ;  coun- 
cillor to  the  Parliament. 
Chancellor  of  France ;  b.  at 
Paris,  1400 ;  d.  1472 ;  orator, 
195 

JnTOnal  (or  JouvenaL  or 
Juvenel)  dee  Urslns 
(Jacques),  brother  of  Guil- 
laume and  of  the  second 
Jean :  Archbishop  of  Rheims 
(1414);  b.  at  Paris,  1410 ;  d. 
at  Poitiers,  1457  :  diplomat 
and  orator,  195 

JnTteal  (or  Jouvenal.  or 
Juvenel)  dee  Urslns 
(Jean  I.),  provost  of  the 
merchants  of  Paris ;  Chan- 
cellor of  France ;  b.  in 
1360:  d,  at  Poitiers  in 
1431 ;  orator,  186,  195 

JUYtoal  (or  Jouvenal.  or 
Juvenel)  dee  Urslns 
(Jean  II.).  Archbishop  of 
Rheims ;  b.  at  Paris.  1388  ; 
d.  at  Rheims.  1473  ;  "  His- 
toire de  Charles  VI."  (1380- 
1422).  195 

Kant  (Emmanuel),  b.  at 
Konigiiberg  in  1724;  d.  in 
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1804 ;  German  philoMwher 
and  mathematician.  396^  465 
Krantl  (Martin),  one  of  the 
three  first  Parisian  printers 
(1470),  198 

IaM  (Louise,  called  La 
Belle  Cordonniere),  b.  at 
Lyons  in  1526 ;  died  1568 ; 
friend  of  Maurice  Seve  ; 
biography  ;  collection  in 
verse  and  prose:  impas- 
sioned sonnets :  forerunner 
<»f  the  Pleiade;  OUvier  de 
Magny  has  slandered  her, 

Labioht  (Eugene),  b.  at 
Pari*,  1815  :  d.  January  23, 
1888  :  comic  author,  611-12 

La  Bo«tl«  (Etienne  de).  6.  at 
Sarlat  in  1530  ;  d.  in  1563  : 
the  friend  of  Montaigne  ; 
extract  from  Montaigne 
upon  their  friendship :  the 
"  Contre  Un,  ou  Discours 
sur  la  Servitude  Volon- 
Uire;*  published  1576 ; 
translations  of  Aristotle, 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch ; 
twenty>nine  sonnets  col- 
lected by  Montaigne,  227, 


La  Bord« 


ord«rl«  (de).  disciple 
of  Marot ;  "  L'Amie  de 
Court."  a  poem  of  gallantry 
(IM2).  284 

La  Bmyto*  (Jean  de),  b.  at 
Paris,  August  17.  1645  ;  d. 
at  Versailles.  May  10. 1696  ; 
tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Conde ;  Montaigne's 
influence  ;  judgments  of 
Marot,  of  Malherbe,  and 
Theophile  de  Viau :  of 
Corneilie.  Fontcnelle,  and 
Baron :  the  follower  of 
Boileau  and  Descartes  :  he 
is  entirely  a  man  of  his 
time  :  style  laconic  ;  search 
for  trait*  :  "  Leff  Carac- 
teres"  (1688-1694.  eight 
editions):  he  has  been  of 
great  ser>'ice  to  the  comic 
poets  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  realism  :  he  takes  the 
part  of  the  Ancients.  451-2 

La  CalprenMa  (Gautier  de 
Costes  de).  lord  of  Tolgon 
and  Vatimenv  :  h.  in  the 
Chateau  de  Yolgon.  near 
Sarlat  ;  d.  at  Grand-Andely 
in  October,  1663  ;  plays. 
"  La  Mort  de  Mithridatc  " 
(1637),  "Bradamante" 
( 1637), "  Le  Comte  d'  Essex  " 
(1639) ;  tragedies  and  tragi- 
comedies ;  novels,  much 
admired  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  412 

La  ChauftM  (Pierre-Claude 
Nlvelle  del.  b.  in  Paris, 
1692  ;  d.  March  14.  1754  : 
neither  wit  nor  style  ;  a 
certain  feeling  for  touching 
and   dramatic    situations  : 


** bourgeois"  tragedies,  "  Le 
Prejuge  a  la  Mode  "  (i73S). 
"Mdanide"  (1741).  "L'Ecole 
des  Meres  "  (1744X  "L'Ecole 
des  Amis"  (I737).  ''  La 
Gouvcmante  "  (1747) :  Vol- 
taire's railleries :  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  "  drama "  ; 
be  repulses  the  candidature 
of  Piron  for  the  Academy, 

Laehiu^  (Jules),  contem- 
porary  philosopher,  606 

L  a  •  1 0  ■  (Pierre-Ambroise- 
Franvois  Choderlos  de). 
6.  at  Amiens,  1741  ;  d,  at 
Tarente  in  1803  ;  general 
and  man  of  letters.  584 

LaoordalN  (Jean-Baptiste- 
Henri),  b.  at  Recey-sur- 
Ource  (Cote  d'Or),  March 
12,  1802 ;  d.  at  Sorrexe 
(Tarn)  in  1861 ;  Dominican 
preacner,  587, 652 

Ladiilll(L^),ana^mmatic 
pseudonym  of  Noel  Du 
Fail.  209 

LaflayetU  (Marie-Madeline 
j  Pioche  de  la  Vergne,  Com- 
'  tesse  de).  b,  at  Paris,  or  at 
Havre,  tn  March,  1633  or 
1634  ;  <f.  at  Paris.  May  25. 
1693  :  habituee  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet ;  in  colla- 
boration with  Segrais  she 
wrote  "  Zaide "  ;  admirer 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  : 
"La  Princesse  de  Cleves" 
(1678),  moral-analytical 
novel,  one  of  Racine's 
tragedies  in  prose  :  Valin- 
court's  criticism,  403, 453 

LalItU  (Jacques).  6.  at 
Bayonne  in  1767  :  d.  at 
Paris,  May  26. 184^  ;  finan- 
cier and  political  orator, 
597 

La  FoDtaliM  (Jean  de).  6. 
at  Chateau-Thierr>',  July  8, 
1621 :  d.  at  Paris.  April  13. 
1695  :  imitated  the  Fai 
lUux  of  the  Middle  Ages 
he  borrows  from  the  " 
Nouvelles  Nouvelles "  ;  h( 
had  probably  read 
periers  ;  influence 
Montaigne  upon  him  , 
disciple  of  Clement  Marot ; 
verses  on  Malherbe  and 
Racan ;  his  admiration  for 
"L"  As  tree'  of  Urfe; 
admired  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne  ;  letters  addressed' 
to  htm  by  Saint-Evremond ; 

general  characteristics  of 
is  work  ;  Boileau  avoids 
naming  him  ;  he  begins  by 
admiring  Malherbe  and 
imitating  Voiture ;  ballads, 
rondeaus,  epigrams,  and 
madrigals:  "L'Elegie  aux 
Nymphes "  (1661),  done 
into  verse  for  Fouquet.  is 
his  first  fine  work  ;  "Voyage 
en      Limousin "      (1663)  : 


(Adam    de),  ser 


"  Psyche "  (i6teX  a  stoey 
interspersed  with  vcne ; 
the  "  Fables  "  (1665)  :  his 
talent  is  rather  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Racan,  Theo- 
phile, and  Saint-Amant 
than  with  Racine ;  the 
-  Fables"  (1668. 1679^  1693) 
are  perhaps  the  "chef 
d'oeuvre  "  <»  Freach  litera- 
ture :  how  the  "  FaMcs  " 
have  been  interpreted;  a 
true  poet,  a  versifier,  and  a 
wonderful  musician; 
character;  be  has  been 
much  admired  and  much 
affected  by  his  contem- 
poraries :  tiis  fame  per- 
haps the  greatest,  as  it  is 
the  most  "living"  of  aU 
our  glories  in  uterature ; 
realism  ;  a  partisan  fA  the 
ancients  (Lettre  a  Huet). 

Adam. 

La  Harpe  (Jean-Francois 
de),  b.  at  Paris.  November 
so.  1739;  ^-  Februan*  xx. 
1803 :  beloved  pupfl  of 
Voltaire:  tragedies.  "War- 
wick" (1763).  *"nmoleon" 
(1764),  **  Pharamond" 
(1765).  "  Gustave  Vasa  " 
(1766),  "PhUoctete  "  (X77?), 
"  Jeanne  de  Naples  '  (178X), 
"Les  Brahmes"  (1783X 
"Coriolan"  (1784).  ''Vir- 
ginie  "  (17^)  :  eulogies 
of  Henri  IV.  (1770),  of 
Fenelon  (i77i)«  of  Racine 
(177*).  of  CaUnat  (1775); 
his  "Cours  de  Litteiature" 
used  at  the  Lyo6e  is  the 
first  connected  liistoiy  of 
French  Uterature :  Gilbert's 
verses  against  him  :  un- 
friendly comment  on  M.-J. 
Chenier,  510 

LamartlosCAlphonse-Marie- 
Louis  Prat  de).  b.  at  Macon, 
October  21,  1790 :  d.  at 
Paris.  February  28.  1869  .* 
Chateaubriand's  matt 
famous  pupil  :  "  Medita- 
tions "  (1820) ;  **  Harmonies 
poetiques  et  religieuses  ** 
(1830):  "Jocehra"  (1836): 
"  La  Chute  <f  un  Ange  " 
(1 8^8) ; "  Les  Recueillements 
poetiques  "  (1839)  :  prose, 
"  Raphael"  and  ••GraueOa" 
(1849-1851).  stories  more 
or  less  autobiographical ; 
"  L'Histoire  des  Girondins  " 
(1847) :  '*  Cours  familier  de 
la  Litterature  "  (X856  and 
following  years):  political 
discourses ;  political  orator, 
561-2 

Lamboi  (Anne-Theicse  de 
Marguenat  de  Courcelles, 
Marquise  de),  b.  at  Paris 
in  1647  :  d.  July  12,  1733  ; 
writer,  46X 
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rt  (Michel),  b.  at 
Vivonoe,  near  Poitiera,  in 
x6io ;  d.  at  Paris,  i6q6  : 
music  master  to  the  Kind's 
chamber ;  he  furnished  the 
music  for  the  first  French 
opera.  458 

l4unblB  (Denys),  b.  at 
Montreuil-sur-Mer  in  1516 ; 
d.  at  Parin  in  1572  ;  pro- 
fcMor  at  the  CoUefi|e  de 
France ;  editions  of  the 
Latin  classics,  256 

LAOMllliaiB  (  H  uf^ues-Feliclte 
Robert  de).  b.  at  Saint  Malo. 

iune  19,  1782 ;  d.  at  Paris, 
''cbruary  27,  1854;  he  is 
above  all  a  partisan  for 
traditional  Catholicism  ; 
"Essai  aur  1' Indifference" 
(1817-1823);  then  he  broke 
with  Rome ;  "  Paroles  d'un 
Croyant "  (1834)  :  "  Le  Livre 
du  Peuplc"(i»37).  587 

La  Hotto  (Antoine  Houdart 
de),  b.  in  Paris,  January  17. 
1672  ;  d.  December  26, 
173 1  ;  he  lowered  the 
opinion  of  Homer's  merits 
by  a  translation  abridged 
to  about  half  the  original 
(1714)  ;  epigram  of  J.-B. 
Rousseau  ;  little  lilcing  for 
poetry  :  little  success  with 
the  theatre  except  with 
"Ines  de  Castro"  (1723): 
witty  fables,  odes  which 
are  only  discourses  in 
verse  (1709) :  literary  criti- 
cism ingenious  enough  as 
to  the  use  of  singular  ideas ; 
very  highly  placed  in  his 
lifetime,  for  example  by 
Voltaire  :  he  had  for  an 
aa^tant  theAbbeof  Pons, 
460,468 

•«Lano«lot,*'  or  ••  The  Story 
of  the  Cart,"  a  poem  by 
Chretien  de  Troyes,  29 

LuMtlot  (Claude),  b.  at 
Paris  about  1615;  d.  at 
Quimperle.  April  15,  1695  : 
grammarian;  one  of  the 
community  of  Port-Royal, 

393 

Luioelotda  Lae,Chanson  de 
Geste  of  the  Breton  Cycle  ; 
one  version  is  attributed  to 
Gautier  Map  and  a  Pro- 
vencal version  to  Arnaud 
Danier,  31-2 

Luifirmiic,  b.  at  Pavia  in 
X005  :  d.  in  England  in 
1089;  philosopher  and 
theologian.  85-6 

MLaagiM-d'oo,^'  lyric  poetry ; 
influence  upon  Italian 
literature,  21 

••Uuitfa«-d*oil,**lyric  poetry. 
41-51 

LiUDtfattt  (Hubert),  b.  at 
Vitteaux  (Burgundy)  in 
1518  ;  d.  at  Anvers  in 
1581  ;  polemical  Protestant ; 
success    retained    by    his 


"  Vlndicia^   contra   Tyran- 
nOB,"  published  under  the 

Eteudonym  of  Junius 
nittts.  244 

La  Mon«  (Franks  de), 
called  Bras-de-fer ;  Protes- 
tant captain  ;  b.  in  Brittany 
in  15^1 ;  d.  1591 :  "  Disoours 
politiques  et  militalres,"  248 

Lamon  (GusUveX  b.  at 
Orleans  in  1857  ;  a  disciple 
of  F.  Brunetiere.  646 

La  PiBmie  (Jean  Bastien  de), 
b.  about  1530  :  d.  1555  ; 
friend  of  Ronsard; 
"  Medea."  a  tragedy  (1554)* 
305.  347 

La  PopelliilArt  (Henri 
Lancelot  Voisin  de),  d. 
in  1608 ;  "  Histoires  des 
Troubles  et  Guerres  civiles 
en  France"  (i555-i^i)  • 
"  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de 
la  Bresse  et  de  la  Savoie." 

LarlYfty  (Pierre  de),  of 
Italian  origin  :  canon  of 
Saint  Etienne  de  Troyes  ; 
b.  at  Troyes  in  1541  :  d, 
in  i6i2  ;  "  Comedies." 
mostly  translations  from 
the  Italian,  which  MoUere 
teems  to  have  known 
(1611)  :  language  decisive 
and  Horid,  357 

La  Rooh«toaoMild(Fran^8 
VI..  Due  de),  Prince  of 
Marsillac;  b.  in  Paris, 
September  15,  1613 ;  d. 
March  17,  1680;  very 
different  to  Montaigne ; 
Montaigne's  influence  upon 
him  ;  habitue  of  the  Hotel 
de  RambouiUet ;  keen 
observer  of  character  and 
manners  :  his  esteem  for 
the  Chevalier  de  Mere  ;  the 
study  of  morals  initiated 
by  him  chiefly  ;  judgment 
of  Voltaire  ;  an  admirer  of 
Cardinal  de  Retz  and  of 
La  Fontaine  :  Chamfort 
his  heir.   424 

LaromiiniAn  (Pierre),  b.  at 
Livignac-le-Haut  (Aveyron) 
in  1756  ;  d.  at  Paris,  August 
12.  1837  ;  philosopher  ; 
disciple  of  Condtllac,  402, 
588 

La  Rue  (Charles  de).  Bene- 
dictine :  b.  at  Corbie  in 
x6&t :  d.  at  Paris  in  1739 ; 
Hellenist  and  Hebraist,  515 

La  BaU«  (Antoine  de).  b.  at 
Bourgogne  about  1398 ;  d. 
between  1460  and  146S  : 
supposed  author  of  the 
farce  "  Maitre  Patelin  "  : 
residence  in  Italy,  where 
he  knew  Poggio  ;  secretary 
to  Philippe  le  Bon,  Duke 
of  Burgundy:  "  Les 
Quiiue  Joies  de  Mariage  " 
(disputed) :  "  La  Chronique 
du  Petit  Jeh.in  de  Salntie." 

44 


a  kind  of  "GU  Bias"  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  the 
"Cent  Nouvelles  Nou- 
velles,"    187-9 

LaMarii(Jean,  called  Janus). 
Greek  scholar  and  diplo* 
mat;  master  of  G.  Bude 
and  of  P.  Danes ;  b,  about 
1450:  d.  after  1535,  256 

La  TaUl«  (Jean  de),  b. 
between  1532  and  1542  ;  d. 
161 1  or  1612  ;  *'  Saiil 
furieux "  :  "La  Famine, 
ou  les  Gabaonitea,"  sacred 
tragedies  (1573).  348 

LatlnlfSCtf  Brunktto  Latini. 

La  Tooohs  (Claude  Gulmond 
de),  see  Guimond   db   la 

TOUCHB. 

La  Tour  (Bertrand  de), 
treatises  on  the  «ut  of 
preaching  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury). 135 

La  Tour  Landry  (Geufroy, 
Chevalier  de).  about  1371  ; 
"  L' Instruction  a  ses 
Filles,"  132 

LanMpliM  (Claude  de), 
secretary  to  Charles  IX. ;. 
patron  of  Desportes.  332 

Lanrait(Frere),  see  LORBNS. 

Laurent  d«  PremlarfUt^ 
about  1420:  translator  of 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Boc- 
caccio, 197 

La  Yaqnerle  or  La  Vao- 
querle  (Jean  de),  first 
president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  :  advocate.  196 

LavltM  (Ernest),  b.  at 
N  o  u  v  1  o  n-e  n-T  h  i  e  r  ache 
(Aisne),  in  1842:  historian. 
637 

Lavamon,  English  poet, 
about  1 200 ;  author  of  an 
edition  of  the  "Roman  de 
Brut,"  40 

La  Beau  (Charles),  b.  at 
Paris.  October  15,  1701 ;  d. 
March  13.  1778 ;  "  Histoire 
du    Bas    Empire"    (1756- 

,  1779).  515 

La  B^na  (Jean),  recorder  of 
the  Chamber  of  the  Counts- 
of  Paris  under  Charles  VI  I. ; 
translator  of  the  "Pre- 
miere Guerre  Punlque."  by 
Leonardo  Brunl  d'Arexxo, 

La  Blano  (I'Abbe),  correspon- 
dent of  President  Bouhler ; 
passage  in  a  letter  where 
the  word  "  romantic " 
occurs.  553 
La  Bran  (Ponce-Denis. 
Ecouchard),  b.  at  Paris. 
August  II,  1729;  d.  Sep- 
tember 2,  1807 ;  sumamed 
L  e  b  r  u  n-Pindare  ;  odes 
upon  "Le  Vaiaseau  de 
Vengeur."  "Exegi  monu- 
mentum "  (1787),  "  Lee 
Environs  de  Paris " ;  he 
I  excelled  in  epigram,  3^,. 
53'-3 
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LtetaM  (Victor),  b.  at  Paris. 
178Q :  d.  1865  ;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Histoire 
litt^raire  de  France,"  127, 
134 

LMonto  d«  Uil«  (Charles- 
Marie),  h.  in  the  Isle  of 
Boartx>n,  in  i8ao;  d.  July 
17.  1894 ;  reaction  atfahkst 
romanticism ;  form  sculp- 
tural :  pessimistic  philo- 
sophy ;  chief  of  the  Parnas- 
sian school  635-6 

La  F4ym  (Tacquemart),  actor 
to  the  Duke  Louis  d' Orleans 
(1380),  113 

L«  F«Yre  d'BtapUi 
(Jacques),  h.  about  1455; 
a.  in  1537  :  philosopher  and 
theologian :  a  protege  of 
Margaret  of  Navarre,  281 

La  Frane  de  Pompltfnui 
(Jean  Jacques),  h.  at  Mon- 
tauban.  August  10,  1709; 
d.  at  Pompignan  (Tarn-et- 
Garonne),  November  x, 
1784 ;  relij^ous  poems ;  his 
speech  at  the  reception  of 
the  Academic  Fran^aise 
directed  against  the 
philosophers  (1760):  Vol- 
taire's unfriendly  epigrams  ; 
the  successor  of  J.-B. 
Rousseau  in  lyric  poetry: 
"Poesies  Sacres"  (1751) 
derided  by  Voltaire;  ode 
"Sur  la  Mort  de  J.-R 
Rousseau,"  521-2 

La  Onuit  G^cs^*^)'  ''*  ^^ 
Toulouse :  settled  in  Paris 
in  1405 ;  preacher,  136 

La  Honz  (Jean),  h.  at  Vire  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  d.  in  i6r6  ;  editor 
of  the  songs  attributed  to 
Olivier  Basselin,  147 

Lalbnll  (Gottfried  \Vilhelm), 
h.  at  Leipzig  in  1646 ;  d.  at 
Hanover,  November  14, 
1716 ;  disciple  of  Descartes, 
39^.465 

La  Jan  (Louis),  dramatic 
author  of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
"  Lucellus,"  tragi-comedy 
in  prose  (1576).  356 

La  Maira  da  Balsas  a«>n). 
h.  at  Beiges  (Bavai.  in 
Hainaut)  in  1473 ;  d.  before 
1525 ;  historiographer  of 
Margaret  of  Austria  ; 
diplomatic  agent  to  Louis 
XI L;  pupil  of  G.  Cretin 
and  of  J.  MoUnet ;  biogra- 
phy ;  works  ;  political 
vmtings :  historical  ro- 
mance. "Illustrations  des 
Gaules":  "Couronne 
margaritique,"  allegorical 
and  amorous  romance ; 
"  Plainte  du  Desire,"  poem 
on  the  death  of  Louis 
de  Luxembourg  ;  "  Contes 
de  Cupido  et  Atropos," 
"Traltc    de    la   Conj:orde 


des  Deux  Langues  "  (Italian 
and  FrenchV,  ia  verse  and 
prose ;  "  L  Amant  Vert," 
pearl  of  exquisite  "nitera- 
rare  of  the  sixteenth 
ccnturv;  he  wrongly 
credits  himself  with  having 
introduced  the  tercet  into 
France  :  forerunner  of 
Ronsard;  studied  by 
Marot,  262-8 

Lamattra  (Jules),  b.  at  Ven- 
necy  (Loiret)  in  1853 ; 
sonnet  on  Joubert ;  "L'Age 
Difficile,"  comedy:  criti- 
cism of  J.  M.  de  Heredia; 
youthful  poems;  literary 
and  dramatic  critic  ;  *'  Les 
Contemporains  "  (1886  ff.)  . 
"  Impressions  de  Theatre" 
(1888 ff.):  "Contes"  (1889), 
552,  612,  6a8-9 

Lamattra  da  Baey  (Isaac- 
Louts),  6.  at  Paris,  1613 ;  d. 
i68a;  translator  of  the 
Bible :  a  member  of  the 
Port  Royal  community,  393 

Lamarciar  (Nepomucene),  6. 
at  Paris,  1771 ;  d.  June  7, 
1840 ;  "Agamemno n," 
pseudo  -  classic  tragedy  : 
"  Pinto,"  essay  on  historic 
comedy.  570 

U    Hdtel    d*OaTllla,   see 

OUVILLK, 

Lten  da  Saint  Vletor(four. 
teenth  century) ;  translator 
in  Latin  verse  of  Homer's 
Iliad,"  34 
■  Nict 


i(Nicholas^ennain). 

b.  in  Guadeloupe,  1744  ;  d. 
at  Nantes,  January  6,  1793 ; 
elegiac  poet ;  "  Idylles 
Morales"  (1766);  "Lettres 
-  de  Deux  Amants  de  Lyon  " 
(1783).  505 

La  Paya  (Rene),  lord  of 
Plessis-VUleneuve;  b,  at 
Fougeres,  Decemt>er  28. 
163^ ;  an  unconscious  writer 
of  burlesque :  nicknamed 
"  Voiture's  monkey  "  ;  fine 
rejoinder  to  Boileau;  nar- 
ratives of  travel,  under  the 
guise  of  letters ;  **  Paroquet" 
revived  ;  verses  addressed 
to  Mme.  de  Chevreuse; 
literary  knowledge  superior 
to  Boileau's,  410 

Larouz  (Pierre),  b.  at  Paris, 
1798 ;  d.  1871 ;  philosopher 
and  economist ;  inventor 
of  the  word  "  socialism  "  ; 
George  Sand  inspired  by 
him,  587 

La  Roy  (Pierre),  canon  of 
Rouen ;  almoner  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon ;  one 
of  the  authors  of  the 
"Satire  Menippee,"  247 

La  Ba^a  (Alain-Rene),  b.  at 
Saneau  (Brittany).  May  8, 
1668  ;  d.  at  Boulogne, 
November  17,  17^7 ;  the 
follower  of  Sorel,  Scarron. 


Furetiere  and  La  Bniyere  : 
he  belongs  to  the  seven- 
teenth centurv  rather  tliao 
eighteenth ;  hadUtUeUking 
for  the  new  authors  (Vol- 
taire, Marivaux,  Montes- 
quieu) and  lauded  the 
Ancients;  his  style  is 
wholly  seventeenth  century 
and  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury at  its  best ;  originator 
of  the  realistic  novel,  **  Le 
Diable  Boiteux"  (1707): 
"Le  BacheUer  de  Sala- 
manca" (1736) ;  chief  wort 
is  "  Gil  Bias,"  it  is  a  master- 

Eiece  :  his  qualities,  know- 
idge  of  the  world,  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  the 
perfect  gift  of  story-telling : 
plays,  "Crispin,  Kival  de 
son  Maitre"  (1707) :  "Tur- 
caret"  (1709).  one  of  the 
comic  masterpieces  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  numer- 
ous pieces  for  the  Theatre 
de  la  Foire.  469-71,  488 

LaaalBdCGotthold  Ephraim). 
German  poet  and  critic 
(I729*8i):  prefers  Des- 
touches  to  Molierc; 
Diderot's  influence,  642 

L*Batolia  (Pierre  de).  h.  at 
Paris  in  1546;  d.  in  161 1  ; 
memoirs  of  the  reigns  of 
Henri  Ill.and  Henri  IV..208 

L*Hoapltal  (Michel  de). 
councillor  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  Chancellor 
of  France;  b.  at  Aiguc- 
perse  in  1504  ;  d.  1573 ;  the 
"  third  Cato  "  (Brantome)  ; 
works ;  eloquence  :  eulogy 
of  Tumebe,  239-40, 247 

Llard  (Louis),  b.  at  Falaise 
in  1846  ;  philosopher  ;  judg- 
ment upon  Descartes,  395 

LlBiandas  (Claude  deX  h.  at 
Moulins  in  1591;  d.  at 
Paris,  April  12,  1660: 
preacher,  428 

Look  a  Oobii)*  English 
philosopher  (1632-1704) : 
the  great  representative  of 
modem  Rationalism ;  in- 
fluence upon  Voltaire,  49a 

LangUaTllla  (Anne  -  (Gene- 
vieve de  Bourt>on.  Duchesse 
de),  b.  at  the  Chateau  de 
Vinoennes,  August  29, 1619 ; 
d.  at  Paris,  April  15. 1679 : 
habituee  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet ;  her  "por- 
trait" by  Cardinal  de  Retc, 
3Q0 

LoranB  or  Laorant  (Frere). 
"  Somme  des  Vertus  et  des 
Vices,"  or  "Somme  le  Roi," 
dedicated  to  Philip  the 
Bold  (1279),  83 

Lotl  (JuUan  Viaud.  called 
Pierre),  6.  at  Rochfort  in 
1850  :  novelist :  comparison 
with  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  504 
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a,  (Saint).  King  of 
France  (1226-70);  patron 
of  Jean  Bodel;  tiis  life,  t)y 
Geoffrey  de  Beaulieu, 
Guillauroe  de  Nanf^is  and 
Joinville  ;  patron  of  Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  44 

Xouls  XIV.,  Kinf;  of  France 
(1643-1715) ;  funeral  oration 
by  Massillon ;  |jDdgment 
upon  Massillon  and  on 
li  m  e.  d  e  Malntenon ; 
comment  on  Duf  rcsny ; 
love  of  ttie  opera;  com- 
ment on  "  Don  Quixote," 
446 

Loali,  Dae  d*OrlteBB  (1371- 
1407).  bis  actors,  113 

liOUl  (Jean-Baptiste).  6.  about 
X633  ;  d.  in  1687 ;  superin- 
tendent of  the  music  of  the 
King's  chamber  ;  he,  with 
Quinaolt,  composed  almost 
ail  the  operas  performed 
before  Louis  XIV.,  458 

KabUlon  gean),iBenedlcUne: 
b.  at  Saint  -  Pierremont 
(Champagne),  in  1632  ;  d. 
at  Paris.  December*?,  1707 ; 
a  scholar,  515 

Machant  (Guillaume  de),  uc 

GUILLAUMR. 

Matfny  (OUvler  de).  h.  at 
Cahors  ;  d.  abouT  1560 ; 
friend  of  Ronsard  and  Du 
Bellay ;  sonnets,  305,  323 

■aUhurt  (Olivier).  6.  in 
Brittany:  a  popular 
preacher;  a.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth 
century,  193 

Malntenon  (Fran^oise 
d'Aubigne,  Marquise  de), 
b.  at  Niort,  November  27, 
1635;  d.  at  Saint -Cyr. 
April  IS  1719;  great 
esteem  for  Masodllon ;  a 
splendid  "pedagogue,"  she 
started  and  duected  the 
house  of  Saint-Cyr :  "  Let- 
tres  sur  T  Education  des 
Filles,"  "  Entretiens "  on 
the  same  subject,  "  Con- 
scils  aux  Demoiselles  pour 
leur  Conduite  dans  le 
Monde" :  her  style  that  of 
a  master ;  Saint-Simon's 
verdict,  452-3 

Vairet  (Jean  de),  fr.  at  Besan- 
<^n,  January  4.  1604 :  d. 
January  31,  1686:  "Chry- 
seide  et  Arimant"  (1620), 
tragi  -  comedy ;  "  Silvie," 
pastoral  (1621);  "  Sopho- 
nisba,"  tragedy  (1629)  ; 
finds  the  "  Cid  "  detesUble, 

384 
Salitre  (Joseph,  Comte  de). 
b.  at  Chambery,  April  i, 
1754  •'  d.  at  Turin,  February 
26.  182 1  ;  minister  of  Sar- 
dinia at  St.  Petersburg 
(1802-1816):  judgment  upon 
Madame       de      Sevigne  ; 


theorist  on  theocracy  and 
absolute  monarchy  ;  "  Le 
Pape  "  (1819  and  1821)  ; 
"  Soirees  dc  St.  Petersburg  " 
(1821);  *' Correspondance  " 
(i860).  5«6 

Malitre  (Xavier  de),  b.  at 
Chambery,  October,  1763 ; 
d,  at  St.  Petersburg. 
June  12,  1852;  brother  of 
the  preceding  ;  "  Voyage 
autour  de  ma  Cham  ore" 
(1794):  "La  Jeune  Stbe- 
rlenne"  ;  "  Le  Lepreux  de 
UCitedA08te"(i8ii).  586 

■alaeplna  (Alberto).  Italian 
troubadour,  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 51 

■aiebranehe  (Nicholas).  6. 
at  Paris,  August  5.  1638: 
d.  October  13, 1715;  enemy 
of  Montaigne  ;  disciple  of 
Descartes;  brilliant  imagi- 
nation :  Voltaire's  opinion  ; 
very  acute  and  sarcastic 
moralist ;  Victor  Cousin's 
judgment ;  his  "  Recherche 
de  la  Vcrite"  (1674-1675) 
is  one  of  the  greatest  books 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
Fenelon  refutes  his  system 
of  the  nature  of  grace.  234. 
307 

Mallllatre  O^cQues  Charles 
Louis),  b.  at  Caen,  October 
8.  1732  :  d.  at  Paris. 
March  6,  1767;  Gilbert's 
verses  on  him ;  an  ode. 
"Le  Soleil  fixe  au  milieu 
des  EtoiJes."  523 

Malherbe  (Francois  de),  b.  at 
Caen.  1555  ;  d.  in  Paris, 
October  6  or  7,  1628  ; 
influence  exerted  upon  him 
bv  Du  Vair  ;  his  disdain  for 
Desportes  ;  satirised  by 
Regnier ;  his  reform ;  at 
first  held  Petrarch's  poetic 
principles  :  "  Les  Larmesde 
St.  Pierre"  (1587)  ;  opinion 
of  A.  Chenteron  this  poem ; 
severity  to  Ronsard ;  his 
theory  of  poetic  law ;  his 
commentary  on  Desportes ; 
his  metrical  system  ;  he 
draws  together  poetry  and 
prose;  poetic  spirit  of  his 
odes ;  richness  of  his  odes  ; 
absence  of  sensibility  : 
"  Consolation  a  du  Perier  " 
(1598)  ;  influence  upon  the 
language  ;  Vaugelas  and 
Babuc  are  his  pupils  ;  his 
disciples ;  admired  by  Boi- 
leau ;  his  Life  hy  Racan  ; 
habitue  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet;  imitated  by  La 
Fontaine,  226.  343,  363-70 

■aUeYllle  (Claude  de),  b.  at 
Paris,  1597  :  d.  1647  ;  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the 
Academie  Fran<;aise  ;  his 
sonnet,  "  Belle  Matineuse," 
may  be  compared  to  that 
of   Voiture  on   the    Hutel 


Ranilx>uiUet ;  the  sonnet  of 
Tristan  L' Hermit  upon 
the  same  subject  is  of  the 
same  worth  ;  severely 
judged    by  Boileau,  399 

■anuel  (Eugene),  b.  at  Paris, 
1823 ;  dome-itic  poetry ; 
"Pages  Intlmes,"  i860; 
"P»  ernes  Populaires'(i87i), 
62S 

■annel  O^cques  Antolne).  fr. 
at  Barcelonette,  1775;  d. 
August  28.  1827.  in  Paris; 
political  orator.  597 

■areabran,  troubadour  of 
Saxony ;  d.  towards  the  end 
of  ihe  twelfthcentiirv  49 

■  aroo  Polo,  otherwise 
millonl,  b.  and  d.  at 
Venice  (1 251-1323):  tra- 
velled in  the  E;ut ;  "  Livre 
des  Vovagis,"84 

■artfaret  of  Franee  or  of 
YaJolly  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  and  Catherine  de  Medi- 
cis  ;  first  wife  of  Henry  IV. ; 
fr-  J553  ;  ''.  1615  ;  '•  Me- 
moires, '  208 

Harfuerlte  de  MaTarre, 
sister  of  Francis  I. :  sec 
Marguerite  de  Valois- 

ANGOULfiUE. 

■argnerlte  de  VaioU-An- 
^OUltaie,  Duchess  d'Akn- 
von,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
granddaughter  of  Charles 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  Francis 
I.,  "La  Marguerite  des 
Princesses "  ;  b.  at  An- 
gouleme.  April  11.  1492  ; 
d.  at  Odos,  in  Bigorre, 
December  21,  1519  ;  patro- 
ness of  Rabelais,  Desperiers, 
Calvin,  &c  ;  disciple  of 
Marot ;  her  works  :  "  Hep- 
tameron,"  stories  in  imita- 
tion of  Boccaccio  :  "  Le 
M  i  r  o  i  r  du  Chretien  "  ; 
"  Quatres  Misteres "  ;  six 
moralities  or  comedies ; 
"  Les  Prisons  de  la  Reine 
de  Navarre,"  philosophical 
poem  ;  "  Les  Marguerites 
de  la  Marguerite  des  Prin- 
cesses" :  "  Miroir  de  I'Ame 
pecheresse"  ;  "Chansons 
spirituelles."  her  principal 
collection ;  extreme  facility, 
animation  and  spirit,  dra- 
matic pieces,  54,  280-2,  347 

Marie  de  France,  b.  at  Com- 
piegne  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury;  "Lais  et  Fables,' 
56.99.  116 

■arte  de  Franoe  (Comtesse 
de  Champagne),  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Louis 
VII.  ;  protected  Chretien 
de  Troyes,  29 

■arlvanx  (Pierre  Carlet  de 
Chamblain  de),  b.  at  Pat  is, 
February  4.  1688 ;  d.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1763  ;  somewhat 
unfairly  treated  by  Le  Sage ; 
romantic  sentimental  and 
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lively  comedy  ;  ••  L:«  Sur- 
prise dc  rAmour,"  1722; 
"Le  Jcu  dc  I'Amour  et  du 
Hasard"  (1734)  :  "  L'Ecolc 
des  Meres"  (1732);  "  Lc« 
F  a  u  s  s  e  s  Confidences  " 
(1737);  "Le  Legs"  1736): 
•L'Epreuve"  (1740):  he 
has  remained  the  painter 
of  budding  love  in  the 
theatre;  definition  of 
"  marivaudage  "  ;  realistic 
romance  writer  ;  *'  Mari- 
anne" (1731-1741):  "Le 
Paj'san  Pan-cnii "  (1735- 
1736).  478-80 

■armoBtol  (Jean  Fmngois). 
/>.  at  Bort  (Limousin).  July 
II.  1723:  d.  at  Abtxville 
(Eure),  December  31,  1799 ; 
director  of  the  Mcrcurc 
lie  frame:  tragedies, 
••  Denis  le  Tyran^  (1748). 
"Aristomene"  (1749), 
"Cleopatre"  (1753).  "  L« 
Heraclides"  (1752), 
••Egypt'  (1753):  literary 
articles  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
pcdie,"  collected  under  the 
title  of  "  Elements  de 
Litteraturc"'  (1787); '  'Contes 
Moraux"  (1756):  "Bcli- 
saire"  (1767),  a  story  cen- 
sured by  the  Sorbonne  ; 
*•  l^s  Incas"  (1773),  epic 
poem  in  prose  ;  delightful 
"  Memoires  "  down  to  1795 ; 
epigram  against  Palissot, 
510-11 

■arot  (Clement),  b.  at  Cahors 
in  1497 :  valet-de-chambre 
to  Margaret  of  Navarre, 
then  to  Francis  I. ;  d.  at 
Turin,  1544 ;  opinion  of 
Villon  ;  biography ;  per- 
secutions ;  retreats  to  Fer- 
rara  and  Geneva  :  veisifica- 
tion  ;  works  :  "  Cupidon  "  ; 
"  L' Adolescence  Clemen- 
tine" (1532):  his  principal 
collection,  translation  of 
the  Psalms;  disciple  of  J. 
Le  Maire  de  Beiges  and  of 
Cretin  :  editor  of  "  Roman 
de  la  Rose."  and  of  Villon : 
bead  of  the  poetic  school 
of  1520  to  1540  ;  his  talent ; 
madrigals ;  epigrams:  philo- 
sophic poetry  ;  sonnets ; 
judgments  of  Boileau  and 
1^  Bruyere ;  master  of 
La  Fontaine  ;  admirer  of 
Maurice  Seve ;  length  of 
his  inHuence.  269,  280,  aSi 

■arot  (Jean  des  Mares  or 
des  Marets),  b.  near  Caen 
about  1463  ;  d.  at  Cahors  in 
1523  ;  valet-de-chambre  to 
Louis  XIL:  father  of 
Clement  Marot  ;  poems, 
163-4 

•<HarMiIlalM'*  of  the 
eleventh  centur>' ;  name 
given  to  a  passage  in  the 
"  Roman  de  Rou,'  29  | 


Maasliion  (Jean  Baptiste).  b. 
at  Hyeres,  June  24,  1663  ; 
d.  at  Clermont.  September 
28,  1742;  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont (1 71 7):  bis  first 
success  honoured  by  Bour- 
daloue  :  the  last  great  orator 
of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
pulpit  orator  and  professor 
of  rhetoric,  then  preacher 
in  the  provinces  and  after 
in  Paris;  funeral  orations 
for  the  Prince  of  Conti, 
the  Grand  Dauphin,  Louis 
XIV.:  he  pre&ched  the 
"  Petit  Careme "  before 
Louis  XV.  in  childhood; 
wrriter  and  artist ;  few 
ideas;  hi«  style  recalls 
Racine's ;  constantly  pre- 
occupied vrith  preaching 
morality ;  greatly  esteemed 
by  Madame  de  Matntenon  ; 
opinion  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Voltaire  :headored  Racine's 
"  Athalie,"  448-9 

Maaaoelo,  Italian  story- 
teller ;  b.  at  Salerno  in 
1420;  imitated  the  French 
Fabliaux,  54 

Mathlaa  de  YandOma,  d.  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  wrote  dramatic 
worics  in  Latin  ( '*  Tobias," 
"Lydia  ').75 

■atthlau  (Pierre),  advocate 
and  historiographer  to  the 
King  :  b.  1563 ;  d.  1621  ; 
fables  in  quatrains  ;  "  Tal>- 
lettes  de  la  Vie  et  de  la 
Mort  "  ;  ••  Vashti  "  (Esther), 
tragedy,  226,  349 

■aupaaaant  (Guy  de).  b.  in 
1850  ;  d.  at  Nice,  July  6, 
i8r)3 ;  the  greatest  of  the 
imaginative  realists ;  "  Une 
Vlc'^  (1883);  "Bel  Ami" 
(1885) :  "  Fort  comme  la 
Mori  "(1889),  62 1 -A 

■ayaard  (Francois  de),  b.  at 
Toulouse,  1582  ;  d.  Decem- 
ber 23,  1646 ;  president  of 
the  Couri  of  Judicature  at 
Aiu-illac  (1618) ;  counsellor 
of  State ;  secretanr  of 
Queen  Margaret  of  Valois  ; 
friend  of  Desportes, 
Regnier,  and  Malherbe ; 
sonnets  ;  }oumcv  to  Rome 
(1634) ;  one  oi  the  first 
members  of  the  Academie 
Fran^aise  :  his  epigrams  ; 
odes  :  "  La  Belle  Vieille  "  ; 
friend  of  Gomberville,  who 
edited  his  works ;  he  had 
a  talent  for  "  portraits  "  ; 
severely  criticised  by  Boi- 
leau, 370-2 

■ayroniB,  or  de  ■eyronnea 
(Franvols  de),  sumamed 
the  "  Luminous  Doctor " 
(thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries):  moral  works.  132 

■azarlB  (Jules),  b.  160a  ;  d. 


at  Vincennes.  March  9,. 
1661 :  statesman  aod 
cardinal ;  he  introduced 
into  France  Italiin  opera^ 

■aKA  (Jean  Fran9ob),  b.  at 
Tulle  ;  d.  at  Parts.  January 
24.  1738  :  economist  5x6 

■Anatfe  (GUles).  d.  at  Angers. 
August  15, 1613  ;  d.in  Pans, 
July  23,  1693;  scholar;, 
habitue  of  Hotel  Ram- 
bouUlet,  390 

«•  Hina^er  de  Paria,*'  ad- 
dresses by  a  twurgeois  of 
Paris  to  his  young  wife 
(1392),  132 

Mendte  (CatuUe).  fr.at  Bor- 
deaux. 1843  ;  poet,  novelist, 
and  dramatic  author.  631 

■enot  (Michel),  Franciscan 
friar  ;  b.  zbout  1440;  d.  1518 ; 
popular  preacher.  192 

■eroad^  (Eustachc).  official 
at  the  Abbey  of  Corbie  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  "  Pasaaoo 
et  Vengeance  de  Jesus 
Christ,"  mistere.  172 

■eroier  de  la  RiYlire,  b.  in 
1720 ;  d.  in  Paris,  1793  or 
1794;  economist;  pu|^  of 
Quesnay,  516 

■  er4  (Georges  Brossin, 
Knight  of),  6.  t6io ;  d.  1685  : 
moralist ;  talent  for  **  por- 
traits"; penetrating  obeer- 
ver  of  morals  and  charac- 
ters; esteemed  by  Pascal 
and     La     Rochefoucauld. 

■erlmte  (Prosper),  b.  in 
Paris,  1803  ;  d.  at  Cannes, 
September  23,  1870;  in- 
spector of  historical  monu- 
ments (183X):  senator 
(1853);  he  is  anti-romantic 
and  a  realist;  "L* Enleve- 
ment de  la  Redoute "  : 
"  O>lomba,"  "  Carmen," 
••La  Venus  d'lle."  ate, 
novels  (X830-1S41)  ;  *•  Le 
Chronique  du  Temps  de 
Charles  IX./'  historical 
novel  582-3 

■erllB,  Welsh  or  C^xnish 
bard  of  the  sixth  century  : 
regarded  as  a  magician.  3a 

<'  MeiillL.'*  Chanson  de  (jcste 
of  the  Breton  Cycle,  29 
enenae  (Le  P.  MarinX 
Jesuit ;  6.  at  La  Soultiere 
(Maine),  September  8, 1588  ; 
d.  in  Paris,  September  i» 
1648;  friend  of  Descartes, 
397 

■eaehlBot  Qtan%  ».  at 
Nantes,  1415  or  1420;  d. 
1491  ;  "  Les  Lunettes  des 
Princes,"  coUection  of 
poems,  widely  read  and 
much  imitatea,  a6i 
eamas  (Henri  de),  b.  1531 ;. 
d.  at  Paris,  1596 ;  councillor 
of  state  and  chancellor  of 
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Navarre  :  friend  of  Mon- 
taiffne,  227 

Meyer*  (Paul),  erudite 
Frenchman ;  b,  in  Paris, 
1840  ;  "  Voy  Flamenv'a  et 
Roman  d' Alexandre,"  50 

■Aseray  (Kratt<;oi8  Eudea 
de).  h.  at  Ri  (Orne).  1610 : 
</.  in  Paris.  July  10.  1683  : 
historian  ;  ver .-  accurate 
critic  of  history ;  excellent 
writer,  465 

Mlehel  (Francisque).  learned 
Frenchman  ;  b.  at  Lyons, 
1809:  d.  at  Paris,  1887;  he 
discovered  the  "  Chanson 
de  Roland  "  at  Oxford.  25 

Mlchelet  (Jules),  b.  at  Paris, 
Aiii^ust  21,  1798 ;  d.  at 
Hycres,  February  9,  1874 ; 
professor  at  the  Oillege 
of  France  :  he  recalls  Saint- 
Simon  without  being  eaual 
to  him  :  he  was  inspired  by 
Auguatin  Thierry  :  ardent 
and  too  mobile  an  imagi-* 
nation,  but  incomparable 
historian :  "  Histoire  de 
France "  (1833  to  1867) ; 
other  works  :  "  L'Oiseau  " 
(1856)  ;  •'  L'Insccte"  (1857)  ; 
•La  Mcr"  (1861);  "La 
Montague"  (1868): 
'•  L'Amour  "  (1858)  :  "  La 
Femme  "  (1859),  592-3 

Mltfoet  (Fran<;ois  Auguste),  b. 
at  Aix,  July  8,  17^ ;  </.  at 
Paris,  March  24, 1884 ;  grave 
and  cautious  historian  ; 
*•  Histoire  de  la  Revolution 
Fran<;aise"  (1824) ;  '*  Ncgo- 
ciations  relatives  a  la 
Succession   d'Espagne" 


romantic  and  melancholy, 


,£.,55 «. 


MlUet  or  Hllet  (Tacques).  b. 


't 


about  1425 ;  d.  in  Paris 
in  1461  ;  "  Histoire  de  la 
Destruction  de  Troye  le 
Grant,"  37,  172 

Vtrabeaa  (Honors-Gabriel 
RiquetU,  Comte  de),  b,  at 
Bignon,  near  Nemours. 
March  9.  1749 ;  d.  April  2, 
1791 :  son  of  the  following ; 
had  powerful  eloquence ; 
Chamfort  was  his  assiduous 
collaborator:  judgment  «f 
Chamfort,  517-^ 

MlrabeftU  (Victor  Riquetti. 
Marquis  de),  b.  at  Periuis, 
October  5.  1715 ;  d.  at 
Argenteuil,  July  13,  1789  ;  j 
economist :  his  works: 
••  L'Ami  d  e  s  Hommes  "  ! 
(175'') ;  "  Lctlres  Econo- 
miques"  (1770):  "Lettres 
.sur  le  Legislation  "  ;  many 
of  his  ideas  have  been  bor- 
rowed by  Socialist  writers, 
5.^7 

-^  Miracles  deHotre  Dame,** 
dramatic  plays  of  the  four- 
teenth century  :  origin  :  they  ' 
developed  in  the  eighteenth 
cenlury  into  the  mysteries  ;  | 


MfsUres,  and  not  Mysteres 
(from  the  Latin  "minis- 
terium. '  and  not  the  Greek 
"  musterion  "),  popular  re- 
ligious dramas,  analogous 
to  the  miracles  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  more 
varied  ;  "  Mistcre  du  Vieil 
Testament"  ;  "Mistere  de 
la  Passion,"  &c. ;  versifica- 
tion ;  moderate  literary 
value,  17a  ff. 

■oU  (Edouard),  b.  about 
1540 ;  (/.  1614.  in  Paris ; 
president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  1602  :  father  of 
Mathieu  Mole,  orator.  240 

■oM  (Louis  Mathieu.  Comte). 
b.  at  Paris,  January  24. 1781 : 
d.  at  Champlatreux,  No- 
vember 23,  1855 ;  parlia- 
mentary* orator.  597 

■  oliAre  (Jean*  BaptUte 
Poquelln  de),  6.  at  Paris, 
January  15,  1622  :  d.  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1673 ;  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  King;  he 
often  recalls  Montaigne. 
Regnier  and  Larivey  ;  ad 
mired  at  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet :  he  was  one  of  the 
pupils,it  is  said.of  Gassendi ; 
he  treated  Abbe  Cotin 
cruelly  ;  Scarron  is  one  of 
his  precursors;  what 
comedy  was  before  him  ; 
be  took  two  scenes  in  the 
"  Fourberies  de  Scapin  " 
out  of  the  "  Pedant  Joue," 
by  Cyrano  de  Bergerac : 
direct  attack  by  Bourdaloue 
upon  Tartutfe  in  a  sermon 
on  •■  Hypocrisy  "  ;  general 
characteristics  of  his 
works ;  admired  by  Boi- 
leau  :  the  first  great  comic 
Frenchman  ;  comedies 
written  by  Scarron  ;  "  Le 
D(Kteur  amoureux "  ;  "Le 
Medecin  volant";  "  I^ 
Jalousie  du  Bart>ouillc." 
borrowed  later  in  the 
•'  Fourberies  dc  Scapin  " 
"  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui," 
"Georges  Dandin"; 
comedies  of  intrigue  and  in 
verse  : '"  L'Etourdi "  (Lyons, 
1653) ;  "  Le  Depit  amour- 
eux" (Beziers.  1656); 
••  Sganarelle  '  (1660); 
"  L  Ecoledes  Maris  "(i6if)i); 
comedies  of  manners  :  "  Les 
Precieuses  ridicules" 
(1^59);  "Les  Facheux" 
(1661):  "L'Ecolc  des 
Femmes  "  (1662)  :  "  Don 
Juan  "  (1^)65) :  comedies  of 
character:  "Le  Misan- 
thrope "  (1666) ;  '*  L'Avare  " 
(1669);  "Le  Tartuttc" 
( 1664) :  "Les  Femmes 
Savantes "  ;  his  qualities  ; 
genius  for  the  stage  ;  great  I 


observer  and  keen  moralist ; 
••  L' Impromptu  de  Ver- 
sailles" (1663):  he  is  wrongly 
reproached  with  having 
more  attacked  oddness  than 
vice  ;  impression  of  sanity 
left  by  his  plays;  remote 
from  the  romantic  ;  bis  de- 
light in  La  Fontaine;  his 
realism  ;  Baron  tries  to 
succeed  him ;  Regnard  is 
his  true  successor  ;  quarrel 
with  Boursault ;  he  is  the 
author  of  one  act  and  a 
half  of  the  opera  of 
"  Psyche  "  :  Lessing  prefers 
him  to  Destouches,  435-8 

Molllnet  or  Holinet  (Jean), 
historiographer  of  Margaret 
of  Austria ;  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes in  1507 :  professor 
of  P.  le  Maire  de  Beiges  ; 
translated  into  prose  the 
"  Roman  de  la  Rose."  262 

■OBOOt  de  Paris,  author  of 
"  Dit  de  Fortune  "  ;  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  43 

■OBtalfne  (Michel  Eyquem, 
Sieur  de),  b.  in  the  Chateau 
of  Montaigne  (Perigord). 
February  28,  1533  ;  Mayor 
of  Bordeaux,  1554 ;  travels 
in  Italy.  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  (1580-81) ;  d. 
September  13,  15^ :  he 
appears  to  have  known 
the  works  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa  :  he  comments  on 
Raimond  de  Set>ottde ;  the 
"  Essays."  memorials  of  a 
man  who  has  no  other 
occupation  but  thinking, 
form  a  book  of  philosophy 
and  morality  ;  firm  good 
sense :  he  is  not  at  all 
sceptical:  criticises  the 
weakness  and  vices  of  his 
time ;  one  of  the  three 
or  four  supremely  great 
writers  of  France  ;  bis  in- 
Huence,  bis  critics,  and 
his  admirers ;  editor  of 
•*  Contre  Un."  and  of  the 
sonnets  of  his  friend  La 
Boi'tie  :  judgment  of  Frois- 
sart.  of  Commines.  of 
Amyot.  of  Turnebe,  of 
Rabelais,  227-36 

■ontalembert  (Charles 
Forbes,  Comte  de).  b,  in 
London,  May  29,  1810 ;  d. 
in  Paris  in  1870  ;  peer  of 
France  ;  Catholic  orator, 
5«7.  652 

■ontausier  (Charles  de 
Saint-Maure.  Due  de),  b. 
about  1610 :  d.  May  17, 
1690  :  m.  Julie  d'Angennes  ; 
habitue  of  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillct.  389.  390 

■o&tohrAtleB  (Antoine  de), 
b.  at  Kalaise  in  1575  ;  d. 
1621;  "Sophonisba''; 
"David"  ;  "  Aman  "  ; 
*' L' Ecossaise  "    (Mary 
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Stuart):  -Hector":  ••Le» 
Lacenes  "  (1596  -  1604)  ; 
dtaloj^tie :  elegies  rather 
than  tragedies ;  he  uses 
the  term  "political 
cwonomy,"  350-1,  352,  355 
'  —'-  -    (Emile).     b.    at 


Umuges  in  1825 ;  </.  in 
1H95  :  literary  critic  for  the 
Rome  dcs  Deux  MomUs, 
639-40 

■onteaoalea  (Charles  de 
Secondat,  Baron  de  la 
Brcde  et  de).  b.  in  the 
Castle  of  La  Brede.  near 
bordeaux.  January  18, 1689; 
d.  in  Paris.  February  10, 
1755  :  president  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  : 
Saint  Evremond  is  his  pre- 
cursor :  the  idea  of  his 
**  Lettres  persanes  "  came 
from  the  "  Amusements  " 
of  Duf  resny  ;  he  had  a  posi- 
tive dislilce  to  poetry:  Le 
Sage  did  not  show  any 
tenderness  for  him  ;  re- 
action against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV. ;  one 
of  the  greatest  thinlcers 
and  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  France  ;  creator 
of  sociology  ;  the  •*  Lettres 
persanes"  are  a  supple- 
ment to  the  "Caractercs" 
of  La  Bruyere  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Esprit  des 
Lois "  :  initiator  of  the 
ps\'chology  of  nations ; 
"Causes  de  la  Grandeur 
et  de  la  Decadence  des 
Romains'*  (1734) :  his  prin- 
cipal worlc  "L' Esprit  des 
Lois"  (1748) :  his  other 
worlcs;  mot  of  Voltaire 
on  him,  474-7 

■OBtfaaoOB  (Bernard  de), 
Benedictine;  b.  at  the 
Castle  of  Soulage  (Aude). 
January  13,  1655  :  d.  at  the 
Abbe\'  of  Saint  Germain 
des  Prcs  in  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 21.  1711  :  erudite,  515 

■OB^oie  (Guillaume  de).  uc 

GUILLAUMK. 

■obUdo,  or  HoBluo  (Blaise 
de),  b.  at  Condom  in  1501  : 
d.  in  1577  :  Marshal  of 
France  ;  *'  Commentaircs," 
207 

■oBtp«Biler  (Anne  Marie 
Louise.  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, known  by  the  title 
of  "  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle "),  daughter  of  Gaston 
01  OrleanH  ;  b.  in  Paris, 
May  29,  1627  ;  d.  April  5. 
1^3  ;  collaborated  with 
Segrnis  :  "  La  Prtncesse  de 
Paphlagonie "  and  the 
••  Relation  de  1'  He  invisible  " 
(i6S9).  403 

■oBtreux  (Nicholas  oO,  b. 
atmut  1561  :  "  Joseph  le 
Chaste,"  tragedy,  350 


**  HoimllU,**  a  sort  of  popu- 
I  lar  little  melodrama ;  alle- 
I  gorical  personages,  often  of 
I  a  political  character,  182  fi. 
'  Horvl  (Federic.  tiot  Frede- 
ric), b.  in  1523  :  <i.  in  1583  ; 
pupil  of  Jacques  Toussain, 

■orrllUen  (Pierre).  Chan- 
cellor of  France  (1461);  d. 
in  1476  :  Jurist.  196 

■ottoTllle(  Fran<;oiseBertaut 
de),  niece  of  J.  BerUut. 
author  of  "  Memoires,"  335 

■oNt  (Marc  Antoine).  b.  at 
Muret  in  1526  ;  d.  in  Rome 
about  1585  :  commentator 
of  the  "Amour"  of  Ron- 
sard  ;  "  Julius  (}esar,"  a 
I  Latin  tragedy  (1544). 
arranged  in  French  verse 
by  J.  Grevin,  347.  348 

■BMt    (Colin),    see    Coux 

MlSET. 

■niMt  (Alfred  de),  b.  in 
Paris,  November  11,  1810 ; 
d.  May  i,  1857,  Works: 
Verses  on  Alan  Chaitier; 
his  work  IS  twofold,  passion 
and  pain  on  the  one  side, 
wit  and  charming  vivacity 
on  the  other ;  of  all  the 
Romantic  group  he  has  ab- 
sorbed the  greatest  foreign 
influence:  "Les  Nuits" 
(1835-37)-  Also  prose 
works  :  '  La  Confession 
d'un  Enfant  du  Siccle," 
novel  (1836);  "Lorenzac- 
do"  (1834),  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  his- 
torical drama,  311,  568-70 

Hava^ero  (Andrea),  b.  at 
Venice  in  1483;  ambas- 
sador in  France ;  d.  at 
Blois  in  1529;  his  '-Jeux 
rustiques"  copied  by 
Joachim  de  Bellay,  320 

Meeker  (James),  b,  at  Geneva. 
September  30,  1732  ;  d.  at 
Coppet,  April  9,  1804  ; 
statesman.  His  works : 
••  Eloge  de  Colbert "  (1773): 
I  "  D  e  rimportance  des 
Opinions  religieuses " 
(1788) ;  he  was  worth v  of 
being  the  father  of  Btme. 


de  Stael,  537 

HenMlle  (Nicholas.  Lord  of 

Villeroy).  d.  at  a  great  age 

in  1599 ;  protector  of  Marot. 

Mieholaa  V.  (not  IV.).  Pope 
from  1447  to  1455  :  founder 
of  the  Vatican  Librarj',  143 

Mieholaa  d'Autreeonr.  or 
d*Autrtooart(i348);  com- 
mentary upon  Aristotle,  131 

Hloholas  de  OMfliaBfea,  or 
-..  ^       rector  of  the 


University  of  Paris  (i 393). *• 
secretary  of  Pope  Benoit 
XIII.  ;  d.  in  Paris  about 
1434;  sermons  ;  Latin  poem 


on  the  great  schism  of  the 
West,  127 

Mioole  (Pierre),  b.  at  Chartres, 
Octot>cr  19,  1625  ;  d.  in 
Paris,  November  16,  1695; 
one  of  the  solitaries  of 
Port- Royal :  admired  by 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  425 

Hodler  (Charies).  b.  at  Be- 
■anfon,  April  39,  1780 ;  d. 
in  Paris,  Januar}'  27. 1844  ; 
a  copious  writer  belonging 
to  the  Romantic  groop ; 
naturalist,  scholar,  poet, 
romance-writer,  journalist ; 
excellent  style;  be  brings 
into  use  words  that  bad 
fallen  into  decay,  552.  56a 

Holhao  (Pierre  de).  scholar, 
poet,  and  historian;  b,  at 
Ambcrt.  Puy-de-Domc,  la 
1859 ;  sonnet  on  the  old 
age  of  Ronsard,  316 

Ookham  (William).  English 
Franciscan:  surnamed  "  the 
Invincible  Doctor "  ;  6.  in 
1280  :  d.  in  1347  ;  **  Latte» 
Philosophiques  et  PoU- 
tiques."  125 

OUvet  (Pierre  Joseph),  abbot 
of  Thoulier  :  b.  at  Satins  in 
1682  :  d.  in  Paris.  Octobers. 
1768  :  translator  and  gram- 
marian :  letter  addressed  to 
him  by  Voltaire.  17$  n. 

Ordofles  de  MontalYO  (fif- 
teenth century),  author  of 
the  Spanish  arrangement  of 
"  Amadis  de  Gauie."  189 

Oresme  (Nicolas).  6.  about 
1330 :  Bishop  of  Lisieux 
(1377);  d.  in  1382;  philo- 
sopher and  mathematician; 
translator  of  the  Bible,  of 
Aristotle,  and  of  Petrarch, 

Orleaae,  see  Charlks  and 

Louis. 

Ortolaa  (Martin),  treatise  on 
alchemy  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury), 14a 

Oeial  (Arnaud  d').  Cardinal : 
b.  at  Larroque  Magnonde. 
May  23,  1536  :  d.  at  Rome. 
March  13,  1604  ;  diplomatic 
letters.  308 

Oeaiaa,  supposed  Scotch 
bard  to  whom  James  Mac- 
pheraon  (173(^(6)  attri- 
buted some  Gaelic  poems 
very  greatly  in  vogue  with 
the  Romantics,  554 

OoYille  (Antoine  Le  Metd, 
Sieur  d').  story-teller  and 
dramatic  author  :  brother 
of  Bolsrobert  (1650),  54 

Oayn  (JacquesX  *'  Tobie," 
tragi-comedy.  in  collabora- 
tion with  McUle.  des  Roches 
(1597),  350 


PallleraB  (Edooard).  6.  In 
Paris,  1834 :  f^  April  19^ 
1899 :  plays: "  L'EtinceOe* 
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and  "  L'Age  ingrat "  (1879). 
"Le  Monde  oit  Ton 
s'ennuie"(i88i),6i2 

PalapnU  (Jean.  Sieitr  de 
Bigot),  b.  at  Toulouse,  1650; 
d.  in  Paris.  October  14, 1721 ; 
dramatic  autlior;  collat)o- 
rator  of  Brueys.  456 

PUlMot  d«  ionteBoy 
(Cljarles).  b.  at  Nancy. 
ianoary  3,  1730 ;  d.  in 
Paris,  June  15,  18 14  ;  at- 
tacks against  Rousseau, 
Diderot.  &c. ;  "  Le  Cercle," 
"  Les  Philoaoplies,"  come- 
dies ;  "  Petites  Lettres  sur 
de  Grands  Philosophes " 
(1757)  :  epigram  of  Mar- 
montel  against  him  ;  leUer 
addressed  to  him  by  Vol- 
taire ;  "  Memoires  pour 
servir  a  I'Histoire  de  la 
Litterature  fran9aise  depuis 
Fran9oi9  premier."  519-521 

Pwta  (PauUn).  learned 
Frenchman  ;  b.  in  1800 ; 
d.  in  Paris  in  1881,  78 

Pany  (Evariste-Desire  des 
Forges,  Knight  of),  b.  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  De- 
cember 5,  1814  :  wrote 
elegiac  poetry  :  wrongly 
"     the     Racine     of 


elegjr.  55o.  55i 
(Blais< 


lise),  b.  at  Cler- 
mont, June  19,  1623  ;  d.  in 
Paris.  August  I9»  1662 ;  re- 
futation of  Montaigne  ; 
origin  of  the  "  Provin- 
ciates" awakened  bv 
Descartes  ;  at  first  a  savant, 
then  a  polemical  writer: 
the  "  Lettres  Provinciales  " 
(1655-56) ;  finally  apolo- 
gist of  Christianity ;  "Pen- 
sees'*  (1670);  great  philo- 
sopher, 0%at  writer,  great 
poet :  "  Discours  sur  les 
Passions  de  I'Amour"  is 
probably  by  him  (about 
1653)  :  his  esteem  for  the 
ChevaJlerde  Mere ;  allusion 
to  the  "Provinciales"  in 
the  sermon  by  Bourdaloue 
upon  slander  ;  edition  of 
the  "Pensees"  given  by 
O>ndoccet,  234,  3^ 

Pasqular  (Etienne),  b.  in 
Paris,  1529  :  d.  161 5  ;  advo- 
cate and  historian  :  judg- 
ment on  Alain  Chartier  ; 
studies  on  France  ; 
"  Lettres  *' :  judgment  on 
Theodore  de  Beze;  friend  of 
Montaigne ;  studying  law 
at  Boulogne ;  eulogy  of 
Tum^K  :  admires  Du 
Bartas,  206-7,  224 

PMMimt  (Jean),  b.  at  Troyes 
in  1534 :  professor  at  the 
College  of  France;  d.  at 
Paris,  1602  ;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Satire 
Menippee "  ;  his  epigrams, 
247 


Patra  (OUvier).  b.  in  Paris,  t 
August,  1604 ;  d.  January, 
1681  ;  Parliamentary  advo- ' 
cate :  member  of  the' 
Academie  Francaise  (1640); ; 
frec^uented  Hotel  Ram- 1 
bouillet.  390  I 

Pautot  (MUe).  daughter  of 
the  financier,  Charles 
Paulet  (commencement  of 
seventeenth  century) ;  fre- 
quented Hotel  Rambonillet; 
Voiture  addressed  charm- 
ing letters  to  her,  390,  398 

Pslletler,  one  of  Boileau's 
victims  ;  frequented  Hotel 
Rambouillet,  390 

PalUtier.  or  P«lotl«r 
(Jacques),  b.  at  Mans,  1517  ; 
a.  in  Paris,  1582;  author 
of  a  French  poetic  style ; 
forerunner  of  Ronsard  : 
protege  of  Margaret  of 
Navarre;  admired  Maurice 
Seve,  281 

PWMVal  DorlAy  trouba- 
dour ;  d.  1276,  51 

••  PwMYftl  U  OaUoli,*' 
poem  of  Chrestien  de 
Troyes,  29 

Parl«r  (Casimir),  b.  at  Gre- 
noble, October  21,  1777  ;  d. 
in   Paris,    May    16,    183a ;  I 
political  orator,  597 

Psmuilt  (Charles),  b.  in 
Paris,  January  12,  1628  ;  d. 
May  16,  1703:  he  revived 
the  quarrel  of  the  Ancients 
and  the  Moderns  by  his 
poem  of  "Siecle  de  Louis 
le  Grand"  (16B7),  and 
repUed  to  Boileau  with 
his  "  Parallele  des  Anciens 
et  des  Modemes"  (1688- 
98)  ;  idea  of  the  con- 
tinued  progress  of 
humanity  ;  his  -  Contes," 
460 

Perrin  (LAbbe  Pierre),  b.  at 
Lyons  :  d.  in  Paris,  x68o ; 
he  provided  the  libretto 
for  the  first  French  opera. 
458 

P«Ut  (Jean),  b.  about  1360 : 
d.  141 X  ;  "  Apolo^e  de 
leans  Sans  Peur"  refuted 
by  Gerson,  137 

PstnuFOh  (Francois  Fran- 
cesco Petrarca),  b.  at 
Arezzo.  July  ao,  1304  ;  d, 
at  Arqua.  July  18.  1374 ; 
poem  in  honour  of  the 
troubadours ;  judgment 
upon  the  "Roman  de  la 
Rose  "  ;  letter  upon  Paris  ; 
friend  of  PhUippe  de  Vitry 
and  of  Pierre  Bercheure ; 
picture  of  France  in  1360  ; 
numerous  French  transla- 
tions in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury;  influence  upon  An- 
toine  Heroet,  Maurice 
Seve,  Ronsard,  Joachim 
du  Bellay ;  sjrmboiism,  51, 
70, 93,  141, 143 


Philippe  d«  Beaanuuiolr, 

see  BKAUUANOIR. 

PhlUppe  de  HanlAree,  b.  in 
the  Castle  of  Marzieres 
(Picardv)  in  1312 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  C3rpnis :  councillor 
of  Charles  V.;  Celestine 
monk ;  d,  in  Paris  in  1405  ; 
"  Songe  du  vieil  Pelerin  "  ; 
"  Pelerinage  du  pauvre 
Pelerin,"  131 -2 

Philippe  de  Mantenll,  went 
to  the  Crusade  in  1239 ; 
trouvere.  43 

Philippe  de  MaYarre.  coun- 
cillor to  the  King  of  Cyprus; 
jurist  (thirteenth  century), 

PhMppe  de  Yltry,  Bishop 
of  Meaux  (1351)  ;  friend  of 
Petrarch  ;  a.  in  1362  ;  in 
his  French  poem  he  imi- 
tated Ovid,  141 

Plbrao  (Guy  du  Faur,  Sleur 
de),  advocate-general  in 
Pariiament  of  Paris  ;  b.  at 
Toulouse,  1529 ;  d.  in  Paris, 
1584  ;  didactic  quatrains  ; 
to  him  was  dedicated  lean 
Bodin's  "  Kepublique,'   227 

Pleard  (Louis  Benoit),  b.  in 
Paris,  July  29, 1769  ;  tL  De- 
cember 31, 1828 ;  comedies, 
"  Mediocre  et  Rampant " 
(1797) ;  "L'Entree  dans  le 
Monde  "  ;  "  Le  Debut "  ; 
(1799) ;  "  La  peUte  VlUe  " 
(1801) ;  '*  Les  Marionettes  " 
(1806)  :  "  Les  deux  Phili- 
berts"(  1816),  547 

Pierre  d'AlUy,  see  Ailly. 

Pierre  Alphenie,  author  of 
the  "  Disciplina  ClericaUs,'" 
a  source  of  the  "  Castoie- 
ments,"  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  57 

Pierre  d'AaYergne,  trouba- 
dour, twelf  th'century,  49 

Pierre  Bercheure,  sec 
Bercheurb. 

Pierre  Oardlnalt  troubadour 
of  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  praised 
by  Petrarch,  51 

Pierre  de  Gaaa,  see  Casa. 

Pierre  Lombard,  b.  in  the 
environs  of  Novare ;  d.  in 
1x60  :  disciple  of  Aboard  ; 
Bishop  of  Paris  (1 158) ;  pro- 
fessor of  theology  ;  sur- 
named  *'Maitre  des  Sen- 
tences," 87 

Pierre  Boiler,  canon  of 
Clermont :  troubadotir  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  49 

Pierre  Yldal,  of  Toulouse^ 
troubadour  about  121 5,  51 

Plkaolt  -  Lehnui  (Charles 
Antoine  Guillaume  Pigault 
de  Epinoy),  b.  at  Calais, 
1753  :  d.  at  La  Celle-Salnt- 
Cloud  (Seine«t-Oise).  July 
Hf  1835:  father-in-law  of 
Emile  Au^er;  comic  and 
burlesque  novels  ;  "  L'En- 
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fant  du  Caroaval"  (1793): 
"  Mon  Oncle  Thomas" 
(1799)  ;  ••  L'Obwr\'ateur  " 
(1820);  "Lc  Beau-pere  el 
le  Gendne,"  1822, 547 

Ptron  (Alexis),  h.  at  Dijon. 
July  9,  1689  ;  </.  in  Paris, 
Januaury  21.  1773  :  bis  can- 
didature for  the  Academie 
Fran^ise  obstinately  op- 
posed by  La  Chaussee  :  his 
works  :  "  Gustave  Wasa," 
tragedy  (i733)  ;  licentious 
poems  ;  "  La  Louisiade," 
nerolc  poem  :  translation  nf 
the  Seven  Psalms  of  Peni 
tence;  he  was  only 
thorouf^hly  successful  in 
epi{^m  and  in  comedy; 
"  Les  Flls  ingrats  en  I'Ecole 
des  Peres  "  (17*8)  :  "  La 
Metromanie."  his  master- 
piece (1738) ;  judgment  of 
J.  J.  Weiss.  4*3-4 

PUttB  (Christine  de).  su 
Chrihtine. 

PlMUl  (Thomas),  physician 
and  astrologer  ;  d,  after 
1382:  father  of  Christine. 
105 

Plthon  (Pierre).  6.  at  Troyes, 
1539 :  <'•  at  Nogent-sur- 
Seine.  I5g6 ;  friend  of 
Montaigne  ;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Satire 
Menippee  "  ;  his  "  Tralte 
des  Ubertcs  de  I'EgUse  Gal- 
licane,"  227.  2^7 

PlXATMOOrt  (Rene  Charles 
Gullbert  de).  6.  at  Nancy. 
1773  :  rf.  1884  :  he  carried 
on  the  bourgeois  drama  ; 
"Victor  ou  TEnfant  de 
la  Forct  "  typllies  modern 
melodrama  (1798); "  Ccelina 
ou  r  Enfant  du  Mystere  '' 
(1801),  <35 

PMladede),  its  predecessors : 
formation  ;  the  seven  poets, 
Daurat.  Konsard.Du  Bellay. 
BaTf.  Belleau^odelle.  and 
Pontus  de  Thyard  ;  the 
manifesto  of  Du  Bellay  ; 
"  Defense  et  Illustration 
de  la  Langue  Fran^ise" 
<I549)  :  analysis,  its  im- 
portance ;  the  prefaces  of 
the  "Olive"  by  Du  Bellay. 
of  the  "Fran^iade"  by  Ron- 
sard,  and  of  his  "Art 
poetique,"  make  up  the 
*'  Defense"  ;  services  ren- 
dered to  French  literature  ; 
the  poets  of  the  Pleiade 
were  cons^idered  as  their 
l^ecursors  by  the  Romantic 
cists,  298-325 

Potfe  (Poggio  Bracddlini 
Granfrancesco),  b.  and  d.  at 
Florence.  1441-78 :  Imi- 
tated the  French  Fabliaux ; 
influence  upon  Antoine  de 
la  Salle.  54 

F»lo  V Marco),  sec  Marco 
Polo. 


Pompadoar    (Jeanne 
I     Antomette   Poisson.    Uar- 
I     quise    de).    1721-64  ;    she 
j     opposed  CrcbiUon  to  Vol- 
I     taire :  note  of  invitation  to 
I     Gentil-Bemard  written  for 
I      her  by  Voltaire ;  she  pro- 
tected'Bernls,  482,  526 
Pompl^nail  (Jean  Jacques  lc 
Franc.    Marquis    de),     ue 
Lb  Franx. 
Pom  (Jean  de).  6.  at  Marlv- 
le-Roi  in  16H3  :  d.  at  Chau- 
mont  in  1732  :  pamphleteer 
and     literarv     journalist  : 
Hurnamed  '*  Le  Bossu  de  M. 
de  la  Motte,"  468 
Poniard    (Francois),   h.   at 
Vienne     (Isere).    June    i, 
18 14:   d.  at    Passy,  1867: 
success  of  his  tragedy  of 
♦•  Lucrece  "  ( 1 843) :  '•  L'  Hon  - 
neur  et  rArgenl  *  (1853); 
"La  Bourse ^(1856), come- 
dies ;  "  I^  Lion  Amoureux," 
historical  drama  (1K66).  581 
Poii-Royai   dM  Chamiw, 
Jansenist  abbey  or  city,  in 
the   valley  of  Chevreuse: 
foundation  ;  the  "Solitarv"  : 
Abbe      de      Saint-Cyran  : 
Amauld.  Nicole.  Lancelot. 
Lemaitre  de    Sacy,   Tllle- 
mout.  &c ;  struggle  against 
the  Jesuits :  Pascal's  "  Let- 
tres  Provinciales  "(1655-56) . 

Eersecution  and  destruction 
y  Louis  XIV. ;  triple  in- 
fluence :  reading  and  study 
of  Holy  Scripture  :  dignity 
and  morality  in  literature  ; 
pedagogic  revolution  :  in- 
fluence on  Pascal.  ^92-4 
Prteieaz  (1m)  et  1m  Pr<- 

QiaUMS,  39^^ 
PrAvosi  (Antoine  Francois 
Prevost  d'Exiiler.  called 
I'Abbc).  b.  at  Hesdin. 
April  1,  1697;  d.  Novem- 
ber 23,  1763  ;  his  life  is  a 
romance,  which  he  has 
often  related  in  his  books  : 
••  Memoiresi  d'un  Homme 
de  Qualitc  '  (1728-32)  ; 
"  Histoire  de  M.  Cleveland. 
Fils  naturel  de  Cromwell " 
(1732-37) :  "  Lc  Doyen 
de  KiUerine  "  (1735)  :  the 
journal  called  Pour  et 
Centre  (i733-40)»  twenty 
volumes :  translations  of 
"  Pamela  "  (1742),  "Clarissa 
Harlowe  "  (1751),  "  Grandi- 
son "  (i755>.  novels  of 
Richardson;  to-day  the  only 
things  of  his  which  are 
read  are  an  episode 
in  the  "Memoirs  of  a 
Man  of  Qualitv,"  and  the 
••  History  of  the  Chevalier 
Desgrieux  and  Manon  Les- 
caut  '  ;  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  in  the  intro- 
duction of  English  litera- 
ture into  France,  489.  490 


PrAYoat-Pamdol     (Lucien 
Anatole),     6.      at      Paris, 
August     8.     1829:    d.    at 
Washington  in   1870:  col- 
laborated in    the  journal 
des    Dibats;    his    works: 
"  Les  Moralistes  Ftan^ais" 
(186s);  "La  France  Nou- 
velle  "     (1868)  ;    relations 
,     with  Thiers,  644-5 
I  Proadhon  (Pierre  JosephX 
I      b.  at    BesanQon,    July   15, 
I     1809 :  d.  at  Paris,  Januaiy 
26.  1865  :   has  t>een   com* 
I      pared  to  Holbach  :  analysis 
of  political  and  sociological 
s>'stems,  587 
Prudhomme     (Suiiv).     su 

Sully  Prudhommk. 
Poys,  literary  and  especially 
poetic     societies :     Vakn- 
ciennes,    Amiens,     Donai. 
Rouen.  &&,  106 

Qnatra  flls  Aymoo  (Les), 
romance  in  prose,  fourth 
century,  iii 

Qnesnay  (Francis),  b.  st 
Mere  in  1694;  d,  at  Ver- 
sailles, Deceml>er  16.  1774  '• 
physician  and  economist: 
••La  PhysiocraUe '•  (1768): 
theory  of   free   exchange 

QulnaoU  (Philippe),  b.  in 
Paris,  lunc  3.  1635 ;  d. 
November  26, 1688  ;  auditor 
of  accounts ;  he  composed 
with  Lulli  nearly  all  the 
Operas  given  before  Louis 
XIV.  :  "  Les  Fetes  de 
L' Amour  et  de  Bacchm" 
( 1672): "  Cadmus  et  Alceste" 
(1674);  "Atys"  (1678); 
"  Persee  "  (1682)  :  "  Proser- 
pine" (1682):  "Armidc" 
(1686) ; "  Les  Intermedes  de 
Psyche"  (1670).  458-9 

QullMt  (Edgar),  b.  at  Bouq;. 
in  Bresse.  Februarv  17. 
1H03 :  d.  at  Versailles  in 
1875  ;  professor  in  the 
0>llege  of  France :  his 
works  :  "  La  Revolution  " 
(1865):  -La  Creation" 
(1870).  586,  652 

Rabelais  (Francois),  6.  at 
Chinon.  1495 ;  monk  at 
Fontenay-le-Comte  and  at 
MeiUezac ;  doctor  at  the 
Hospital  of  Lyons  and  to 
the  Cardinal'  Jean  du 
Bellay  :  graduated  at  Mont- 
pellier  (1537)  ;  cure  of 
Meudon:  d.  atx>ut  1553; 
"  Gargantua  "  (i53»-33> : 
"  Pantagruel  "  (1533-46- 
52)  :  the  novels  are  a 
iittle  history  of  civilisation : 
ideas  on  education  and 
morals  ;  a  sort  of  joyous 
stoicism  ;  satirical  portions  ; 
talent  as  a  storv-teller : 
opinion    of    Voltaire :    he 
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ridiculed  Guillaume  Cretin 
(Raminaigrobis)  ;  protege 
of  Margaret  of  Navarre ; 
opinion  of  Montaigne  ;  bis 
works  tliree  times  copied 
by  Charles  Nodier,  21 1  tf. 

Baoui  (Honorat  de  Boeil, 
Marquis  de),  b.  at  the 
Roche- Racan  (Touraine)  in 
1589 ;  d,  February.  1670 : 
he  tooic  from  Pierre  Mat- 
thieu  four  verses  ;  friend 
of  Malherbe,  and  a  fine 
poet  like  him.  though  less 
scholarly  ;  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Academic 
Franvalse  :  he  retired  to 
Touraine  about  i6a8  ;  ' ' 
drama,  "  Les  Bergerii 
(1625) ;  odes :  stanzas;  'V, 
la  Retraite"  ;  translation 
the  Psalms  (1631) :  -Vie 
Malherbe"  ;  character  of 
his  poetry  ;  sentiment  of 
nature  :  sense  of  harmony  ; 
judgment  of  Boileau  and 
of  La  Fontaine ;  went  to 
the  Hotel  RamboulUet,  311, 
372-4 

Bactll«  (Jean),  b,  at  La  Ferte- 
Milon.  December  3i.  1639 : 
d.  in  Paris,  April  20,  1699  '• 
treasurer  of  France  ;  his- 
toriographer ;  secretary  to 
the  King  and  gentleman-in- 
ordinary  of  the  bedcham- 
ber; pupil  of  the  "Soli- 
taires of  Port-Royal :  he 
probably  borrowed  the 
subject  of  "  Bajazet "  from 
Segrais;  Tristan  I'Hermite 
looked  upon  as  his 
predecessor  ;  not  under- 
stood by  Madame  de 
Se\agne :  general  character- 
istics of  his  work  ;  admired 
by  Boiieau  :  the  greatest 
French  tragedian  ;  his  pro- 
ductions much  more  ro- 
mantic and  much  less 
rational  than  Moliere's ; 
at  the  present  time  more 
in  favour  than  Comeille; 
style  extraordinarily  pure  ; 
profound  knowledge  of  the 
passions,  above  all  of  the 
passions  of  love  :  the  most 
dexterous  and  the  most 
"'  sure  "  of  dramatic  crafts- 
men ;  it  is  the  case  here  of 
a  dramatist  inseparably 
welded  to  a  poet ;  poet  in 
the  choice  of  his  subjects  ; 
•*  Andromaque  "  {1667)  ; 
"Bajazet"  (1672)  :  "  Mith- 
ridale"  (1673) ;  "Athalie" 
(1691)  ;  in  his  choice  of 
character,  in  his  choice  of 
the  poetry  of  tragedy,  he 
gives  the  fullest  impression 
of  perfection  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  ;  *'  Brltan- 
nicus  "  (1669) :  "  Esther  " 
<i689)-.  his  liking  for  La 
Fontaine  :   his  style  com- 


pared to  that  of  Massil- 
lon  ;  he  is  the  kin^  of 
French  epigram  ;  opmion 
of  Boileau  upon  "  Athalie." 

438-41 

Raelne  (Louis).  6.  in  Paris, 
November  6,  1692  ;  rf. 
January  29,  1763 ;  poet  ; 
son  of  the  foregoing,  455 

Ratm«nd  Babond  or  de 
■•bonde,  of  Barcelona  : 
professor  at  Toulouse  about 
1^30  ;  d^^fi ;  criticised  by 
Montaigne,  220 

Bamhiwd  III^  Count  of 
Or^ge,  troubadour  about 
1173.  51 

Bamteud  de  Yaqaelrai, 
troubadour,  j  180- 1207,  51 

RamboulUet  (Hotel  de),  the 
first  of  the  literary  salons 
in  France:  patronised  by 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and 
I  by  Flechier  ;  see  Angennes, 
389-391 

Rambouillei  (Catherine  de 

Vivonne,  Marquise  de),  b. 

I     at  Rome,  1588 ;  d.  at  Paris, 

December  2,  1665 ;  literary 

I     reunions  I  at    her   hotel  in 

Paris.  389-91 

Bamui  (known  as  Pierre  la 
Ramee),  6.  1515  :  killed 
August  26,  1572  (St.  Bartho- 
lomew)-.enemy  of  Aristotle  ; 
he  is  an  earlier  Descbrtcss. 
218,  219  *  \    ,■ 

"Raoul  de  Gambrai,**  Chan- 
son de  Geste  of.  the  Carlo- 
vingian  Cycle ;  attrit>uted  to 
the  trouvere  Bertolals 
(tenth  centur>'),  26 

Raonl  de  Preilei,  b.  in 
Paris  in  1314  ;  d.  1383 ; 
translated  the  Bible  and 
the  ••  City  of  God,"  by  St, 
Augustine.  197 

Rapln  (Xicolas),  b.  at  Fon- 
tenay-Ie-Comte  in  1540  : 
</.  at  Poitiers,  160*) :  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  "  Satire 
Menippee "  ;  he  tried 
metrical  verse  without 
rhvme.  247 

Raulln  (Jean),  b.  at  Toul, 
1443  ;  Benedictine  ;  d.  1514 
in  Paris ;  preacher,  194 

RaYaiMon-MoUleD  (Felix 
Lacher),  b.  1813  at  Namur  ; 
d.  in  P;u-is  in  1900 ;  philo- 
sopher and  archaeologist  ; 
thesis  upon  "  L' Habitude"  ; 
report  upon  "  La  Philoso- 
phie  en  France.au  XVIIl- 
icmeSiecle."(i868>,  606 

Raynal  ( Guillaume- Thomas- 
Fran9ois,  Abbe),  b.  at  St. 
Geniez  (Koucrgue),  April 
12,  1713;  <f.  in  Paris,  March 
6,  1796  :  Diderot  colla- 
borated in  his  "  Histoire 
Philosophique  des  Indcs," 

494 
Reitnard  (Jean  Francois),  h. 
in    Paris,  February,   1655 ; 


d.  in  his  castle  of  GuUon 
(Seine-et-Oise),  September 
4,  1709 :  he  is  the  true 
successor  of  Moliere  ;  excel- 
lent comic  author  belong- 
ing to  the  second  class  :  at 
first  wrote  epistles  in  verse  ; 
satire  against  Boileau.  to 
whom  he  was  subsequently 
reconciled  :  comedies,  "  Lc 
Distrait  "  (1697)  ;  "  Demo- 
crite,"     "  Le    Retour    im- 

Srevu "  (1700)  ;  "  Les 
lencchmes"  (1705);  "  Lc 
Legataire  univer5er'(i7o8): 
"  Le  Joueur,"  comedy  of 
manners  (1696) ;  he  was 
wanting  In  depth  of  obser- 
vation and  the  smallest 
grain  of  ruggedness,  456-8 

ReJCnier  (Mathurin).  6.  at 
Chartres  in  1573  :  nephew 
of  Desportes ;  attached  to 
Cardinal  Jcn'euse  in  Italy  ; 
canon  of  Chartres  ;  d.  at 
Rouen,  October  22,  1613  ; 
biography  :  his  epitaph  ; 
imitation  of  Juvenal  and 
Horace  :  observer  and 
satirical  poet  from  birth  : 
the  ••  Satires  "  :  analysis  - 
and  qualities ;  he  excelled 
in  the  picturesque  and 
I  paints  character  superbly  ; 
I  literary  satires  against  Mal- 
herbe :  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  second  Ronsard  : 
distinguished  elegiac  poet : 
his  verses  Impressed  on 
medal ;  criticism  of  Boileau 
and  De  Mussct ;  compared 
to  Boileau.  338-45 

Reid  (Thomas),  Scotch  philo- 
sopher :  6.  at  Strachan, 
17x0  ;  d.  at  Glasgow,  1796  : 
master  of  Rover-Collard, 
588 

Re  nan  (Ernest),  b.  at 
Trcguier,  Februar>'  27, 1823: 
d.in  Paris,  October  2, 1892  , 
philologist,  philosopher  and 
moralist-historian;  the 
greatest  mind  that  has 
appeared  in  France  since 
Chateaubriand.and  perhaps 
even  since  J.-J.  Rousseau : 
his  principal  works  : 
"  L'Avenir  de  la  Science  " 
(184S,  published  in  1890) ; 
"  Histoires  des  Originesdes 
Christia nisme  "  (1 863-83) ; 
"  Histoire  du  Peuple 
d' Israel'" (i887-</)) ;  hia con- 
ception ot  morality  ;  "  Dia- 
logues Philosophiques  " 
( 1876) :"  Melanges  d'  Histoire 
et  de  Voyage"  ( 187K) ;  "Ques- 
t  i  o  n  s  conteiuporaines  " 
(1868) ;  "  La  Rctorme  intel- 
lectuelle  et  morale'  (1871) : 
"Souvenirs  et  Fantaisies" ; 
"  Souvenirs  d' En fance  et  de 
Jeunesse  "  (1883) ;  "  Drames 
philosophiques  "  v(i888)  ; 
compared  with  Plato  and 
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Malebrancbe  :  hit  talent 
as  a  writer ;  his  influence, 

**B«nitft,RomMM  dt,'*  in  the 

thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries ;  "  Renart  le 
Novel,"  "  Renart  le  Contre- 
fait."  •*  1-e  Couronnemcnt 
de  Renart. "  60-3 

^  Renaot  de  HonUnten.** 
Chanson  dc  Geate  of  the 
Carlovingian  Cycle.  37 

RMioaYier  (Charies).  h.  at 
Montpellier,  1825:  disciple 
of  Kant :  his  "  E«ais  de 
Critique  generale"(  1 854-76). 
606 

B«tl  CJean-Fran^is-Paul  de 
Gondi,  Cardinal  de),  b.  at 
Montmirail,  October,  1614  ; 
d.  at  Paris.  August  24, 1679  : 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  1053  ; 
profound  observer  of  man- 
ners and  character :  great 
friend  of  La  Rochefoucauld; 
admired  by  Mmes.  de  la 
Payette  and  de  Sevigne  : 
"La  Conjuration  de 
Fiesque,"  work  of  his 
youth,  fudged  dangerous  by 
Richelieu  ;  bis  memoirs  ; 
opinion  of  Salnte-Beuve  : 
"portraits"  after  the  style  of 
La  Bruyere  ;  general  con- 
siderations after  the  style 
of  SaUust  and  tracts  a  la 
If  ontaigne ;  he  abounds  in 
"  Pensees  "  ;  his  "  portrait " 
by  Bossuet ;  incisive  mora- 
list :  very  great  writer, 
424-5 

Riohard  d«  FonnilYai, 
chancellor  of  the  Church 
at  Amiens  in  1248  ;  "  Bes- 
tial re  d' Amour,"  84 

BlehArdMn  (Samuel).  Eng- 
lish novelist ;  his  influence 
on  T.-J.  Rousseau  and  upon 
Diderot.  400 

RiohtUea  (Armand-Jean  du 
Plessis,  Cardinal-due  de),  h. 
in  Paris,  1585  :  d.  December 
4.  1642  ;  Du  Perron's 
"  Traite  de  Rhetorique 
fran^ise"  aroused  him  ; 
founder  and  supporter  of 
the  Academic  Prangaise  : 
he  charged  the  Academy  to 
deliver  a  Judgment  upon 
the  *■  Cid  "  of  CorneiUe,  241 

RielMpiB  (Jean),  6.  in  Algiers 
in  1849 ;  he  is  frankly 
romantic  :  "  La  Chanson 
des  Gueux"  (1876);  "  Lcs 
Caresses"  (1877);  dramas 
in  verse.  "  Le  Pilibustier  " 
(1888).  ••  Nana  Salb"  (1883), 
••  Le  Chemineau "  (1897). 
632-3 

Bivarol  (Antolne  de).  b.  at 
Bagnol  (Languedoc),  June 
26,  1753  ;  compared  with 
Abbe  de  Pons  :  mot  upon 
the  "  Mois  "  of  Roucher ;  as 
witty  as  but  less  profound 


than  Chamfort :  "  Dlscours 
sur  rUnlversalite  de  la 
Langue  fran^aise"; 
crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Berlin  (1784) :  new 
dictionary  of  the  French 
language  (unfinished): 
coltayBoration  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal politique  et  national" 
also  in  the  "Actes  des 
Apotres "  :  his  moti,  539 

RlYet  de  la  Oraode  (Don 
Antonio).  Benedictme,i683- 
1749:  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  "  Histdre  Utteraire 
de  France,"  516 

Robert  de  BlelL  disdple  of 
Thibaut  de  Champagne 
(thirteenth  century) ;  **  Cas- 
toiement  des  Dames" ; 
"  Beaudous,"  57 

Robert  de  Boron  (twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries) ; 
author  oi  "  Joseph  of 
Arimathea."  28-29 

Robert  le  Ooort,  or  more 
often  Lambert  le  Tort  de 
Chateaudun  ;  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  "  Roman 
d' Alexandre,"  Chanson  de 
Geste  of  the  Antique  Cycle  : 
sources  of  this  poem  studied 
by  Paul  Meyer.  36 

•«  Robert  >le  DIable,'*  novel 
in  verse,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  39, 1x6-7 

Robert  D'Orbent,  presumed 
author  of  "  Flore  et  Blanche- 
Heur."  50 

Robert     de     Piilleln»    or 
Pulleil,    b.   in    England 
Cardinal     towards     1140 
friend    of     St     Bernard 
philosopher:  ** Sentences," 
87 

Robert  de  Borbon,  b.  at 
Sorbon  (Ardennes),  October 
9,  1201  ;  founder  of  the 
Sort>onne  ;  d.  at  Paris, 
August  15,  1374  ;  philo- 
sopher. 89 

Robertet  (Jean),  financial 
secretary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century : 
one  of  the  interlocutors  of 
the  "  Couronne  margari- 
tique, '  by  J.  Le  Malrc  de 
Beiges,  264 

Roger  BaooB,  b.  1214 ;  d.  at 
Oxford,  1292:  Franciscan, 
89 

Roger  de  Oollerye,  b.  in 
Paris,  1470 :  secretary  of 
the  Bisbop  of  Auxerre  : 
'*  Monologue  du  Resolu," 
178 

Rogler  Pierre,  see  Pierre 

ROOIKR. 

Roland  (Marie-Jeanne- 
Philippe,  Mme).  b.  in  Paris, 
March  17,  1754  :  executed 
November  9.  1793  :  Judg- 
ment upon  Chamfort : 
passionate  disciple  of  T.-J. 
Rousseau ;  coliaborated  in 


politics  with  her  husbaul ; 
directed  the  party  of  the 
Girondins  and  succombed 
with  them ;  memoirs  and 
correspoadencc  ;  tetters  to 
the  Demoiselles  Canuet,  to 
Bancal  des  Issarts  and  to 
Busot.  540-1 

RolllB  (CharlesX  b.  in  Paris, 
January  30.  1661 :  d.  Sep- 
temt>er  14.  1741  ;  caatious 
pedagogue ;  loose  moralist ; 
historian  with  little  critical 
capacity  .  "  Histoires  an- 
ciennes" (1730-38) :  "Traite 
des  Etudes"  ( 1726-31 X  469 

<•  Roman  d'Alesandre,** 
Chanson  de  Geste  of  Lam- 
bert le  Tort  and  of  Alex- 
andre de  Bemay:  studied 
by  Paul  Meyer.  56 

MKoman  de  Bmt,**  (Sanson 
de  Geste  by  Wace.  28 


by  (jerard  d' Amiens.  37 

Mffoman  d*Bn«ae,*'  poem 
belonging  to  ihe  Antique 
Cvdcby  Benoistde  Satnte- 
Maure.  36 

^'Boman  de  Flamen^a**  in 
Catalonian  ;  published  by 
Paul  Meyer,  50 

M  Soman  de  Benari,**  see 
Rknart. 

"Boman  de  la  Boee,**  by 
Guillaume  de  Lorris  (aboot 
1225)  and  Jean  de  Meung, 
(towards  1270)  :  human- 
istic and  psychological 
poem  :  its  success  and  diffu- 
sion :  arranged  by  Clement 
Marot  :  appreciated  by 
Ronsard ;  severely  criticised 
by  Christine  de  Pisan ; 
Influence  of  Ovid  ;  trans- 
lated into  prose  by  lean 
Molinet ;  imitated  by  Jean 
Le  Maire  de  Beiges.  64  9, 

<«  Boman  de  Boa**  or  •«  de 
Bollon,**  Chanson  de  Geste 
by  Wace.  28 

**  Boman  de  ThAbee,**  poem 
belonging  to  the  Antique 
Cycle  :  attributed  to  Benoist 
de  Sainte-Maure :  imitated 
from  the  ''Thcbaid"  of 
Statius.  35 

•«  Boman  de  Trole,**  poem 
of  the  Antique  Cvde  by 
Benoistde  Sainte-Maure,  35 

BomaBtlime(Romanticism), 
reaction  against  the  fot- 
lowera  of  Voltaire  and  the 
literature  of  the  Empire: 
generad  tendencies  ;  three 
epochs  in  Romantidsm  : 
I.  the  first  Romantidsti; 
Chateaubriand  aodMadame 
de  Stael ;  2.  the  Romantics, 
property  so-called,  of  1820- 
35:  3«  the  last  Romantics 
from  i835-5a  The  ro- 
mantidsm of  Madame  de 
SUSl  and  Chateaubriand, 
552  ff. 
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(Pierre  de),  6.  In 
the  Castle  of ^  La  Pois- 
aoniere  (Vendome),  Sep- 
tember II,  1524 :  d.  at 
Saint-Cosine,  near  Tours, 
December  27,  1585:  Prior 
of  Croix-Val  and  Saint- 
Cosme  ;  his  appreciation 
of  the  "  Roman  de  la 
Rose  "  ;  his  funeral  oration 
by  J.  du  Perron  ;  pupil  of 
Daurat ;  Jean  Le  Maire  de 
Beiges  is  one  of  his  pre- 
cursors;  disciple  of 
Petrarch ;  encounter  with 

Joachim  du  Bellay  (1548)  ; 
brmation  of  the  Pleiade  : 
preface  to  the  "  Fran^iade  " 
and  '•  Art  Poetique  "  ; 
literary  testament  drawn  up 
by  D'Aubigne  :  biography  ; 
▼o3rages  in  Germany,  in 
England,  and  in  Piedmont; 
return  to  Paris.  1541 : 
familiar  with  Henry  II. 
and  Francis  II. ;  favourite 
of  Charles  IX.  ;  first  book 
of  "Odes"  (1550):  "Disoours 
sur  les  Miseres  du  Temps  "  ; 
"  La  Fran9iade,"  epic  poem ; 
Boileau's  dictum ;  con- 
tinual* imitation  of  the 
poets  '  of  antiquity  :  re- 
markable  epic  poet: 
"Pocmes,"  "Hymnes," 
"  Bocage  Royal "  ;  great 
poet-orator  :  ••  Discours," 
"Remonstrance  au  Peuple 
de  France  "  :  "  Institution 
pour  r  Adolescence  de 
Charles  IX. "  ;  excellent 
elegiac  poet ;  "  Eglogues,". 
"  ^(^ies."  and  "  Odes  " 
sonnet  of  P.  de  Nolhac  on 
the  old  age  of  Ronsard : 
his  defects  exaggerated 
by  Du  Bartas,  who 
has  been  sometimes  pre- 
ferred to  him  :  Regnier 
regarded  himself  as  his 
disciple  ;  severely  judged 
by  Malherbe  and  by  Boi- 
leau  :  his  versification  re- 
sembles that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, 30^317 

lto««tlln,  native  of  Great 
Britain ;  Canon  of  Com- 
piegne  and  of  Tours  ; 
chief  of  the  •'  NominaUst " 
philosophers  ;  master  of 
Abelard  :  d,  after  1121, 86 

BotUuid  (Edmond).  contem- 
porary  dramatic    author 
"  C>Tano  de  Bergerac,"  ; 
sort  of    "tragic"   comedy 
(1898),  612 

Rotron  G^n)>  ^*  >^  Dreux. 
August  21, 1609 :  d.  June  28, 
1650  ;  frequented  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet;  he  had  almost 
genius  ;  he  was  supported 
by  Corncille;  '•  Salnt- 
Genest"  (1646),  "Vcnces- 
las "  (1647),  tragedies ; 
praise    of     Comeifie     on 


"Saint-Gen est  "  :  his 
heroic  death  ;  comedies, 
"  La  Bague  de  rOnbli," 
"  Les  Menechraes,"  414-15 
Ron  or  Holloa,  sec  "  Roman 

DB  ROU." 

Boaehor,  mi  Boociiar  (Jean 
Antoine).  b.  at  Montpellier 
in  1745 :  d.  at  Paris  in  1794  : 
author  of  the  poem  of  "  Des 
Mols " ;  moi  of  Rivarol 
upon  him.  504 

Roulllot  (CUude).  Regent  of 
the  College  of  Burgundy ; 
in    Paris    towards    1550 : 

*  P  h  i  1  a  n  i  r  a . "  "  Petrus," 
"Aman."  Latin  tragedies, 
347.356    , 

RoDUMaa  (Jean  Baptiste),  6. 
in  Paris,  April  6, 1670  :  d.  in 
Brussels.  March  17,  174 1  ; 
extraordinarily  clever  epi- 
grammatist:  epigrams 
against  Rohan,  against 
the  translation  of  Homer 
by  La  Motte:  VolUire's 
opinion  of  him  :  he  repre- 
sents the  classical  spirit: 
his  odes  are  commonplace 
amplifications,  but  he  is  a 
very  good  writer  ot  verse  ; 
Voltaire's  expression  upon 
his  "Ode  :i  la  Posterite," 
461.469 

RoaBMau(Jean-Jacques),6.  at 
Geneva,  June  28.  171a ;  d. 
at  Ermenonville,  July  2, 
1778;  I'Abbe  Prevost  his 
precursor ;  influence  of  1 
Richardson  on  hhn  ;  first  | 
works  :  "  Discours  sur  ies 
Lettres  et  les  Arts"  (1750)  : 
"Discours  sur  les  Causes 
de  rineqiulite  parmi  les 
Homroes  (1755);  "La 
Lettre  a  D'Alemoert  sur 
les  Spectacles  "  ;  "Julie,  ou 
La  Nouvelle  Helobe " 
(1760),  impassioned  novel 
that  rc^'eals  the  poet  ; 
"  Emile,"  didactic  novel 
as  chimerical  as  "Tele- 
maque  "  (1762) ;  last  works, 
for  the  most  part  pos- 
thumous: "Lettres  ecrites 
de  la  hlontagne  "  (1764)  ; 
"  Reveries  d'un  Promeneur 
solitaire,"  and  the  '*  Confes- 
sions "(i782).Rou8seauis  an 
enchanter  :  his  ideas  appeal 
to  the  senses,  and  have  an 
immense  influence  upon 
morals,manners,politics ;  he 
is  a  literary  revolutionary  ; 
sentiment  overpowers  in- 
telligence :  influence  in 
England  and  Germany ; 
German  influence  and 
English  influence  ;  his  true 
following  is  rather  in  our 
century  than  in  his  ;  his 
disciples  have,  above  all, 
borrowed   from    him    the 

*  sentiment     for     Nature — 
Saint  -  Lambert.    Roucher, 


DeUUe,  Bernardin  de  Saint 
Pierre,  Leonard,  Denne- 
Baron ;  attacks  of  Palissot : 
Madame  Roland  his  ador- 
ing disciple ;  precursor  of 
Romanticism,  501-4 

Royor-Oollard  (Pierre  Paul), 
h.  at  Sompuis  (Mame). 
June  21,  1763 :  d.  at 
Chateauvieux  (Loir-et- 
Cher),  September  4,  1845 ; 
professor  of  philosophy;  he- 
attached  himself  to  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas 
Reid,  then  became  a  poli- 
tician and  a  great  orator, 
500,  588,  650 

Rudol  (Jaufre  or  Cxeoffrev 
de  Blaye),  troubadour;  a. 
at  Tripoli  about  11 70, 49 

Ratoboufy  trouvere  from 
Champagne;  d.  about 
1290  ;  author  of  Fabliaux  ; 
precursor  of  Villon  ;  "  Mir- 
acle de  Theophilus,"  legend 
in  dialogue ;  the  tercet  is 
emplovra  by  him  in  his 
'•  Mariage,"  54,  57 

BftbadlBO    da^    JLrronti 

(GiovanniX  h.  at  Boulogne 
about  1450  ;  d.  about  1506, 
54 

Bablo  (Madeleine  de  Souvre, 
Marquise  de).  b.  in  1598  ; 
d.  at  Port-Royal,  Paris, 
January  16,  1678  ;  author 
of  a  collection  of  maxims 
published  in  1705;  belonged 
to  the  Hotel  Rambouillet, 
390 

Baoehotll  (Franco).  Italian 
story-teller;  6.  at  Florence 
in  1335 ;  d.  1400  ;  imitated 
the  French  Fabliaux,  54 

Saey  (Lemaitre  de),  ue  Lb- 
maItrb  db  Sacy. 

Balnt-Anuuit  ( Marc-Antoine 
Gerard,  Sieur  de).  b.  at 
Rouen.  1594 ;  d.  at  Paris, 
Decemt>er  29,  1661  ;  the 
"  grotesques  "  date  from 
him :  "  La  Solitude,"  poem; 
"  MoTse  "  (1653).  poem ; 
•Le  Poete  crottc";  "  Le 
Contemplateur  "  ;  painter 
of  Nature  ;  opinions  of 
Furetiere  and  Boileau,  379- 
81 

Baint-Bonott  or  Fleury- 
sur  -  Loire  (Abbaye  de), 
"  Chronicles."  77 

Balnt-Cyran  (Jean  du  Ver- 

§ier  de  Hauranne,  Abt>e 
e).  b.  at  Bayonne  In  1581; 
d.  October  11,  1643  ;  theo- 
logian ;  founder  of  the 
Jansenist  city  of  Port- 
Koval,  392 
8alnl-B  Yr«iiiood(  Charles  de 
Marquetel  de  Saint-Denis, 
Sieur  de),  b.  at  Salnt-Denis- 
le-Gast,  near  Coutances, 
April  1. 1613;  d.  in  London, 
September   29,   1703 ;    be- 
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1oni;ed  to  the  Hotel  Ram- 
boutllet  set ;  he  mi/sht  be 
culled  "  the  nonchalant 
Voltaire  of  the  seventeenth 
century"  ;  forced  to  exile 
himself,  be  settled  in  Lon- 
don (i66a)  :  many  critical, 
literary  and  historical 
works,  also  satirical  fan- 
tasies :  letters  ;  his  liking 
for  La  Fontaine,  426-7 

aaint-CMati  (Jean,  not 
Charles,  de,  Seigneur  of 
Montlieu)  :  brother,  or 
rather  uncle,  of  Octavien 
de  Saint-Gelais  :  ^  Histoire 
de  Louis  XU."  (to  1510). 
186 

talBt-OtlaU  (Melin.  or 
Mellin.  de),  b.  at  Angou- 
Icmc,  November  3,  1487  ; 
Htudled  at  Bologna  and 
nt  Padua  :  if.  Iii  Paris. 
October.  155K  ;  opinion 
upon  Alain  Chartier :  pro- 
tege of  Margaret  of  Valois, 
Oueen  of  Navarre  ;  he  has 
the  same  qualities  as 
Marot.  though  in  a  less 
marked  degree  :  epigrams  : 
one  of  the  first  to  follow 
Petrarch  ;  translator  of  the 
"  Sophonisbe  "  of  Trissino  ; 
Honnetteer.  282-4 

8alBt-0«Ul«  (OcU\ien  de). 
h.  at  Cognac,  1466  ;  elected 
Bishop  of  Angouleme, 
1494  :  d.  in  1502  :  he  seems 
to  have  imitated  the  poetry 
of  Charles  of  Orleans  : 
translated  Ovid,  Virgil,  and 
Homer  ;  "  La  Chasse,  ou 
le  Depart  d' Amour  "  :  "  Le 
Sejour  d'Honneur."  163. 
1R6 

Balnt  -  Jnlten-de  -  Ballenrt 
(Pierre),  b.  1520  :  d.  iffjH  : 
passage  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "Origine  des  Bour- 
guignons'  relates  to  J. 
Le  Malre  de  Beiges  (1581). 
263 

BalBt-Lambart  (Jean  Fran- 
cois de),  b.  at  Nancy.  De- 
cember 26,  1716 :  d.  Xti 
Paris,  February  19,  1803  ; 
disciple  of  J.-T.  Rousseau  ; 
liis  poem.  "  Les  Saisons " 
(iT'n).  504 

taint  -  Maro  -  0 1  ra  rd  1  n 
(called  Marc-Girardin),  6. 
in  Paris,  Februan.'  I2.  1801: 
</.  at  Moisang  (Seine-et- 
Oise)  in  1H73  ;  professor 
at  the  Sorbonne  ;  more 
moralist  than  critic  ; 
•'  Cours  de  Litlerature  dra- 
mntique  "  (1843  and  follow- 
ing years).  5(>^ 

Saint-  Piem      (Jacaues- 
Henri-Bernardin  de),  o.  in 
Havrcs.  lanuary  19.  1737  : 
d.   at    Eragny  -  sur  -  Oise.  ' 
January     21.     1S14  :      the  I 
^jreatest  of  Rousseau's  dis-  | 


ciples :  officer  and  traveller; 
"  Voyage  a  I'lle  de  France" 
(1773)  ;  novels,  ••  Le  Cafe 
de  Surate."  "  La  Cbaumiere 
indienne  "  (1790),  "  Paul  et 
Vlrginie,"  admirable  novel: 
"  Etudes  sur  la  Nature " 
(1784).  "  Harmonies  de  la 
Nature "  (1815) :  letter 
from  Ducis  to  him,  504-5 

Balnt-Pltm  (Charles  Renee 
Castel.   Abbe   de) :    6.    at 
Saint  -  Pierre  -  Eglise,  near 
Cherbourg,  in   16^  :  d.  in 
Parts.  April  29,  r743  :  ex- 
cluded from  the  Academie 
Fran^ise  ;     be      had     a 
horror  of  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV. ;  his  "  Projet 
d  e     P  a  I X     perpetuelle  " 
(1713)  :  saying  of  Cardinal 
Dubois  :  "  Dlscours  sur  le 
Sujet  des  Conferences  fu- 
turesdel  'Academie  "(1714); 
"  Memoire  pour  I'Etablisse- 1 
ment  d'une  Tailte  propor- 
tionelle"  (1717)  :  "  Discours 
sur  le  Polysynodle  "  (1718) 
(which  excluded  him  from  ; 
the  Academy)  :  other  socio- , 
logical  works  :   "  Memoire 
pourlesMendiants"(i724):  . 
*'  Projet  ixnir  perf ectlonncr  ' 
rOrthographie"(  1730) :  mix- 
ture of  odd  ideas  and  some  , 
verv  profound  ones,  472-3^ 

Balni-Blmmi  (Claude  Henri.  > 
Comte  de).  b.  and  d.  in  | 
Paris,  1760-1825)  :  founder  | 
of  the  sect  of  Saint-  j 
Simoniens.  587  1 

Saint  -  Bimon  (Louis  de  , 
Rouvroy,     Due      de).     6.  ' 

1anuar>'  16,  1675 ;  d.  in 
*ari8,  March  2. 1755  :  "  por-  ' 
trait "  of  Fenelon  :  judg- 1 
ment  on  Madame  dei 
Maintenon  ;  reaction  ' 
against  the  Government  of 
Louis  XIV.  :    man   of  the  | 

East  ;  not  very  intelligent,  . 
ut  a  keen   observer  and  ! 
a  great   artist  :    his  "  Me- 
moires  "  on  the  Court  of 
Louis   XIV.     and     the  ' 
Regency   are    assigned    a  t 
place  above  Tacitus  :  com- 
pared with  La  Bruyere  and 
Cardinal    de    Ret/. :   style 
incorrect  and  loose  ;  Horid 
description  :  "  portraits "'  of 
Fenelon.   Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy,  Cardin.il    Dubois  ; 
Michelet    resembles    him, 
but  does  not  equal  him  : 
he    is     a     historian    who 
belongs  entirely  to   litera- 
ture ;  has  not  given  much  | 
solid  ground  for  what  he 
relates.  473-4 
Bainte-Beuva    (Charles' 
Augustin),  b.  ut  Boulogne-  ! 
sur-Mer,      December       23.  1 
1S04  :  d.  October  13. 1869  ;  , 
cnticisMis  upon  M  intaigne,  ' 


Saint  Francois  de  Sales, 
Benserade,  Cardinal  de 
Rett,  Botirdaloue,  Fcndon. 
and  Beranger;  came  into 
touch  with  Grimm  :  views 
upon  the  "Ruins"  by 
Volney  :  critic  of  the 
highest  order  ;  moralist 
and  historian  :  "  Portraits 
litteraires  '*  (1832, 1839. 1841. 
1844) ;  "  Portraits  contem- 
porains  "  (1846)  ;  "  Por- 
traits de  Femmes  "  (18J4) ; 
**  Causeries  du  Lundis " 
(1851-57) :  "  N  o  u  v  e  a  o  X 
Lundis  "  (1863) :  -  Histoire 
de  Port-Royal"  (1840-62); 
"Volupte,"  novel  (1834) : 
"  Pensees  de  Joseph  De- 
lorme"  (1839),  "Pensees 
d'Aoiit"(i837),  poems  ;  his 
qualities  and  his  defects  ; 
passion  for  trath  of  detail : 
picture  of  French  poetry 
m  the  sixteenth  century 
(1828).  594-6 

Bainta-ritatftha  (Charies  de). 
b.  at  Fontevrault  in  1508 : 
d.  at  Alen^oD  in  ISS5  > 
poet :  protege  of  Margaret 
of  Navarre:  admired 
Maurice  Seve  :  friend  of 
Joachim  du  Bellav.  317 

Bainta-Hartha  (Gaucher 
III.,  caUed  Scevole  II.,  and 
Louis  de,  tvrin  l>rotber5), 
b.  in  London,  December  20. 
1571  ;  d.  in  Paris— the  first. 
September  7,  1650 ;  the 
second.  April  29,  1656 : 
editors  of  the  Gania 
Christiana.  <X5 

Salnta-Haitha  (Louis  de. 
eldest  brother  of  Charles). 
d.  1566;  protege  of  Mar- 
garet of  Navarre  :  friend 
of  Joachim  du  Bellav.  317 

Baiuat   (Richard),   philoso 

fber  and  mathematician  : 
is  "  Calculateur,"  126 
Balx  (Antoine  de  or  du),  b.  at 
Buurg,  in  Bresse.  1505  :  d 
1579  :  treatise  on  versifica- 
tion (1532).  258 
BalUnan,  or  Balarfnan  da 
la    Motta  -  FinaloB,   see 

F^NKLON. 

Balllar  (Abbe  Claud),  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  de 
France  (1 685-1761)  ;  note 
on  the  poetry  of  Charles  of 
Orleans  (1740),  148 

Bamion  dallantaiilL  Anglo- 
Norman  poet  (twelfth  cen- 
tury) :  translated  into  verse 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon, 
57 

Banehes  (Fran9oi9),  b.  at 
Braga  (Portugal)  in  1552 : 
Doctor  at  the  UnivCTsity  of 
Montpellier  ;  professor  of 
philosophy  and  of  medicine 
at  Toulouse  ;  b.  in  1632 : 
great  sceptic,  \\*ith  profound 
contempt  for  Aristotle,  220 
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(Armandine  -  Lucile  - 
Aurore,  Baroane  Dudevant, 
called  George),  h.  in  Paris, 
July  z,  1804 ;  d.  at  Nohant. 
June  7, 1876  ;  purely  roman- 
tic in  her  hrst  novels, 
••  Lelia  "(»833);  "Valentine" 
and  "Indiana"  (1832;; 
"Jacaues"  (1834);  they 
then  became  purely  rustic, 
"Jeanne"  (1844);  '•  Francois 
le  Champi "  and  "  La  Petite 
Fadette  "  (1848)  ;  *•  La  Marc 
au  Diable"  (1846);  "Lea 
Maitres  Sonneurs"  (1853): 
then  come  the  bourgeois  I 
novels  :  novels  arranged  for  ' 
the  theatre  :  "  Francois  le  1 
Champi,"  "  Le  Marquis  de  i 
Villemer  "  ;  a  portion  of  her  , 
work  inspired  by  Pierre 
Lerouz,  572-3 

BandtM  (Jules),  h,  at  Au- 
busson.  February  19,  181 1 ; 
d.  at  Paris.  1883 :  at  first  I 
the  collaborator  of  George  i 
."and,    then     bourgeois, 
novels  :  "  Mdlle.  de  la  Seig- 
liere  "  (1848)  ;  "  Le  Docteur  , 
Herbaut"  (1841);  "Cathe- 
rine" (184s) :  "  La  Maison 
de  Penarvan  "  : "  Le  Gendre 
de  M.  Poirier,"  comedy  in 
collaboration   with    Emile 
Augier,  584, 609 

BansOYino  (Francesco), 
Venetian  polygraph,  1321- 
86:  imitated  the  French 
Fabliaux.  54 

Baroay  (Francisque).  6.  at 
Dour  dan  (Seine-ct-Oise), 
1828:  d.  1899,  in  Paris: 
qualities  of  his  criticism  : 
verdict  of  Dumas  His, 
640-43 

Bardou  (Victorien).  6.  in 
Pans,  September  7,  1831  : 
the  most  gifted  dramatist 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  superficial  observer ; 
first  pieces  :  "  La  Perle 
noire"  and  "La  Papil- 
lonne"  (i86a) :  he  has  prac- 
tised every  description  of 
dramatic  literature  :  "  Di- 
vorvons"  (1K83),  comedy 
vaudeville  ;  ".Noh  Intimes  ' 
(1863) ;  "  La  Famine  Benoi- 
ion"  (1865);  "Seraphine" 
(1869),  comedies  of  man- 
ners ;  "  Daniel  Rochat " 
(1880),  "Rabacas"  (1877), 
political  comedies  ;  "  Mme. 
Sans-Gene,"  "Les  Merveil- 
leuscs."  "  Theodora,"  his- 
torical comedies ;  "La 
Haine"  (1875),  "Patrie" 
(1869).  "  Thermidor,"  grand 
historical  dramas,  611 

Barrailn  or  Barmsln  (Jean 
Francis),  b.  at  Herman- 
ville,  near  Caen,  in  1605  ;  d. 
at  Pezenas.  December, 
1654  :  belonged  to  the  Hotel 
RambouiUet ;    disciple    of  i 


Voiture ;  "  La  Pompe  Fune- 
bre  de  M.  de  Voiture" 
(165a).  in  prose  and  in 
verse  :  notable  historian  ; 
"Relation  du  Siege  de 
Dunkcrque  "  ( 1649)  :  ••  Con- 
spiration de  Walstein."  402  , 

*«teUr«  Htolpp^a,**  the 
roost  famous  polemical  I 
publication  of  the  sixteenth  ! 
century  (1593)  ;  its  authors  : 
Pierre  le  Roy.  Pierre  Pithou, 
Taci^ues  G 1 1 1  o  t :  Fiorent 
Chretien,  Xicolas  Rapln, 
Jean  Passerat,  246.  247 

Banrin  (Bernard  Joseph),  h. 
in  Paris  in  1706 ;  d.  Novem- 
ber 17,  1781  ;  "Spartacus," 
philosophical  tragedy,  with 
advanced  ideas  (1760): 
"Beverley,"  drama  (1768). 
509 

Bcalitfer  (Joseph  Juste),  b.  at 
Agen.  August  4,  1540 ;  d.  at 
Leyden,  Janairy  21,  1609  ; 
philologist :  son  of  the 
following  ;  panegyric  of 
Turncbe,  256 

Boallger  (Jules-Cxsar),  b. 
probably  at  Padua.  April 
25, 1484 :  d.at  Agen,  October 
>!•  155'i:  philologist  and 
phvsician :  in  his  poetics 
("Pocticcs  libri  VII.," 
Lyons,  1561)  he  has  traced 
the  rules  of  tragedy,  348 

BoarroB  (Paul),  6.  in  Paris, 
July.  1610 ;  d.  October  14, 
1660  :  belongs  to  the  "  bur- 
lesque "  writers:  the  "^neid 
travestied"  (1648-52); 
"Le  Roman  comique,"  a 
realistic  novel ;  tragi-comic 
tales,  imitated  from  Spain, 
one  of  which.  "  Les  Hypo- 
crites," is  the  fir»t  sketch 
of  Tartuffe,  comedie- 
bouffes;  "Jodelet.  ou  le 
Maitre  valet "  (1645) ;  "  Don 
Japhet  d'Armenie  "  (1653)  ; 
precursor  of  Regnard  ;  pre- 
cursor in  his  satires  of 
Boileau  and  Moliere  ;  satire 
against  the  critics  addressed 
to  Mdlle.  de  Scudery  ;  he 
inspired  Boileau  to  write 
his  imprecations  against 
mercenary  critics ;  pre- 
cursor of  Le  Sage  ;  Sedaine 
got  from  him  the  idea  of 
the   "Gageure   imprevue," 
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kYe  (Maurice),  see  SfevE. 

sen^landn  (Jean  de)  or 
Daniel  d'Ancheres,  6.  at 
Verdun  in  1586  ;  d.  in  1650  ; 
"Tyre  et  Sidon,"  drama 
in  the  Shaketperian  man- 
ner :  ••  Les  Funestes  Amours 
de  Beicar  et  de  Melane," 
tragic  comedy,  356,  383 

BclMrar  (Edmond),  b.  Paris, 
1815 ;  d.  18H9  :  literary  critic 
and  sociologist.  638-9 

BQhopenhauer  (Arthur), 


German  philosopher  (1788- 
i860) ;  he  has  largely  plun- 
dered Chamfort  without 
saying  so.  539 
Beott  (Walter),  Scotch 
novelist:  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
August  15,  1771 :  d.  at 
Abbotsford,  Septemt>er  21. 

Borlba  (Eugene),  b.  at  Paris, 
I  December  24, 179 1  \d.  Feb- 
\  ruary  26, 186 1  ;  instinct  for 
and  experience  of  the  stage ; 
amazing  dexterity  and 
astonishingly  prolific : "  Une 
Chaine  "  and  "  La  Camara- 
derie" (1841):  "La  Verr« 
d'Eau"  (1842) :  "Bataillede 
Dames"  (1851)  ;"Adrienne 
Lecouvreur'  (1849);  his 
InHuence.  581-2 
Boud^ry  (Georges  de),  b.  in 
Havre  in  1601 ;  d.  in  Paris 
May  i\,  1667  :  governor  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Guide, 
near  Toulon :  habitue  of 
the  Hotel  de  RambouiUet : 
bis  "  Observations  sur  le 
Cid  "  submitted  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  the  Acadcmie 
Fran^aise ;  he  signed  his 
name  to  the  charming 
novels  written  by  his  sister  ; 
his  plays.  "  Lygdamon  et 
Lydias  '  (1629),  "  Le  Vassal 
gencreux '•  (1632).  "Orante" 
(1635),  "  La  Mort  de  Cesar  "^ 
(1636),  "LAmant  liberal" 
"  L '  A  m  o  u  r  tyrannique  " 
(1638X  "Arminius"(ieL»3): 
tragedies  or  half  tragic, 
half  comic  plays  ;  Boileau 
jested  at  bis  facility: 
imagmation,  invention,  no 
taste,  constant  emphasis ; 
comedies,  "  Le  Trompeur 
puni "  (1631),  "Ck>medie 
de  Ck)mediens"  (1634),  ^12 
Boud^ry  (Madeleine  de).  6.  at 
Havre,  1627  (?)  ;  d.  in  Paris. 
June  2.  168 1 ;  sister  of 
above:  Scarron  addressed 
to  her  satires  against  the 
critics  :  her  novels  signed 
by  her  brother  ;  they  mark 
a  new  growth  and  a  transi- 
tion :  their  attraction  of 
curiosity  and  their  psycho- 
logical mterest  for  her  con- 
temporaries :  their  historic 
interest ;  style  thin,  diffuse, 
and  prolix ;  she  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Sapho  "  :  her 
"portraits,"  Angellque 
d'Angennes :  commence- 
ment of  the  literature  of 
psychology  and  obser- 
vation :  compared  with  \a 
Sage.  421-22 
B«bonde  or  da  B«boBd«,  see 

RAIMONI). 

Badalne  (Michel  Jean),  b.  in 
Paris,  July  4,  1719  :  d.  May 
17*  1797  :  he  continued  in  his- 
plays  the  tradition  of  Fa- 
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vart;  tnot  of  Voltaire  on 
him  ;  "  Le  Philosophe  sans 
le  Savoir  "  (1765),  bourgeois 
play;  "La  Gageure  im- 
prcvuc"  (1768),  operas 
comiques,  "  Le  Diaole  a 
Quatrc"  (1756);  "On  me 
B^vise  jamais  de  tout" 
(1761) :  "  Rose  et  Colas " 
(1764)  ;  "  Le  Deserteur  " 
(1769)  ;  "  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion^' (1784),  524-5 

ifligrall  (Jesin  Regnauld  de). 
6.  at  Caen,  August  22, 1624 : 
d.  March  25, 1701 :  belonged 
to  the  Hotel  deRambouiUet 
circle ;  disciple  of  Voiture  ; 
named  with  some  honour 
by  Boileau  ;  he  restored  the 
idyll  to  France,  and  he  is 
the  Intellectual  son  of 
D'Urf6;  eclogues  and 
ele^es  ;  prose  tales,  one  of 
which  has  a  striking  relation 
to  the  "  Misanthrope "  of 
Moliere,  and  another  with 
the  "  Bajazet "  of  Racine  : 
collaborated  with  MdUe. 
de  Montpensier  ("  La  Prin- 
cesse  de  Papblagonie  ")  in 
narrative  of  an  imaginary 
island,  and  with  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  ("Zaide"): 
important  memoirs  known 
under  the  name  of  "Se- 
graisiana,"  published  in 
1744,  402-3 

•«*  Borment  de  Loali  le  Oer- 
manlqne  *'  (Strasbourg. 
842),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient monuments  in  the 
Romance  tongue,  19 

.Mve  or  BoAve  (Maurice),  b. 
at  Lyons,  1510 :  d.  1564  : 
forerunner  of  Ronsard  ;  at 
first  the  disciple  of  Marot. 
"Arion."  eclogue  (1536); 
then  a  follower  of  Petrarch, 
"Delie"  (1544):  the  "Mi- 
crocosm," philosophical 
PO«">  (1552) ;  friend  of 
Marot  and  ot  Louise  Labe  ; 
much  admired  by  his  con- 
temporaries ;  s  o  n  n  e  t  of 
Joachim  du  Bellay : 
"  Delie,"  collection  of  446 
dizains,  idealistic  in  tone, 
in  honour  of  a  ladv 
melancholy  "preciosity  ; 
symbolism  :  "  Le  Micro- 
cosme,"  philosophical 
poem  on  the  development 
of  civilisation  and  the 
destinies  of  man  :  precursor 
of  the  Pleiade,  288-95 

MiYlgn^  (Marie  de  Rabutin- 
Chantal,  Marquise  de),  b.  in 
Paris,  February  6,  1626 ;  d, 
at  ijrignan,  April  18,  1696  ; 
frequented  the  Hotel  de 
Ranibouillet ;  her  admira- 
tion for  Corneille ;  most 
penetrating  observer  of 
manners  and  character  ; 
.her    admiration   for   Car- 


dinal Retz  :  she  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  centurr  by 
her  style  and  her  literary 
sympathies,  but  she  ad- 
mired also  Nicole,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  Bourdaloue  :  she 
did  not  understand  Racine ; 
a  great  soul,  virtuous  and 

generous  without  effort ; 
cr  style  very  original, 
flexible,  and  picturesque; 
opinions  of  President 
Bouhier  and  of  J.  de  Maistre 
upon  the  letters  to  Mme. 
de  Grignan  ;  her  letters  are 
important  historical 
memoirs  ;  opinion  on  Bour- 
daloue :  her  liking  for  La 
Fontaine,  425-6 

Blbllet  (Thomas),  b.  in  Paris, 
1512 ;  d.  November  28, 
1589;  author;  "Art 
poetique  "  (1548)  ;  criticism 
upon  the  "Roman  de  la 
Rose" ;  definition  of  morals; 
admirer  of  Maurice  Seve, 
70.  182 

Bid  on  I  at  Apollinarliu, 
Latin  writer ;  b.  at  Lyons. 
430  A.D. :  tL  Bishop  of 
Clermont  in  484.  24 

BleyAl  (Emanuel  Joseph, 
Comte),  b.  at  Frejus,  May 
3.  1748 ;  d.  in  Paris,  June 
20.  1836 ;  the  tiUe  of  his 
brochure,  "Qu'est  ce  que  le 
Tiers-etat?  Rien.  Que 
doit-il-etre !  Tout "  was 
found  for  him  by  Cham- 
fort.  53Q 

Bitfer  de  Brabant,  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1275  ;  d.  in  Italy  in  1284  ; 
commentator  of  Aristotle, 
130 

BilYestre  (Armand),  b.  in 
Paris,  1837  ;  his  poems,  632 

Bimon  (Richard),  French 
Hebraist.  1638-1712,429 

Bimon  de  Busty  or  de  Baey, 
president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  ;  jurist,  fourteenth 
century.  195 

Bimon  ile  Collnee,  printer 
in  Paris  of  the  sixteenth 
centur>':  associated  with 
Fran9ois  Estienne,  251 

Bimon-Bultie  (Jules),  b.  at 
Lorient.  December  28, 1814: 
d.  at  Paris,  June  8, 1896  ;  at 
first  a  philosophical  writer, 
notably  on  the  school  of 
Alexandria  (1844-45) ;  dis- 
ciple of  V.  Cousin;  philo- 
sophy, with  spiritualist  ten- 
dencies ;  "  Le  Devoir  " 
(1854), "La  Liberie "(1859): 
sociological  works,  "L'Ouv- 
riere  "  ( 1861), "  L'Ouvrier  de 
huit  Ans"  (1867)  ;  political 
discourses ;  journalism,  589, 
605-6 

Blsmondl  (Jean  Charles 
Leonard  Sismonde  de),  b.  at 


Geneva.  May  9,  1773:  d. 
June  25,  X842 ;  bis  works, 
"  Histoire  des  Fran^ais  " 
(1821-24),  "Litterature  du 
Midi  de  I'Europe"  (1813, 
1819.  1829) ;  "  PrincipM 
d'Economie  politique" 
(1819-27),  592 

BBBith  (Adam),  Scotch  econo- 
mist (1723-90).  518 

BoelUf  Booeini,  or  Bonlnl 
(Mariano,  le  jeune).  b.  at 
Siena  in  14B2 :  d.  in  1556 : 
professor  of  law :  master 
of  E.  Pasquier  at  Bologna. 
241 

Bordello,  of  Mantua,  trouba- 
dour (about  1260).  51 

Borel  (Albert),  b.  at  Honfieur. 
1842  ;  historian  ; "  L'Europe 
et  la  Revolution  fran^se  " 
(1885-87).  637 

Borel  (Charles),  overlord  of 
Souvigny  ;  b.  at  Paris  about 
1602 :  a.  March  8,  1674  : 
"  La  vraie  Histoire  comique 
de  Francion,"  a  realistic 
novel  ;  the  precursor  of 
Le  Sage,  408,  454 

Botlei,  plays  acted  by  the 
Sots,  or  Enfants  sans  Scuci  ; 
almost  alu'ays  satirical  or 
political  :  extinct  about 
1530:  flourished  at  Paris 
and  Geneva,  170  ff.,  180-2 

BotSt  another  name  for  the 
En/ants  sans  Souci,  a 
dramatic  company  of  the 
fifteenth  centur}',  168,  170. 
180-1 

Bpinoia  (Baruch  or  Benoit 
de),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in 
1632;  eL  at  The  Ha^ue, 
1677:  philosopher; "  Ethics" 
(1677),  a  kind  of  treatise  on 
the  "Passions"  of  Des- 
cartes, 395. 465 

BtaU-HoUteln  (German 
Baroness  Necker),  b.  at 
Paris.  April   22.   1766;   d. 

iuly  14,  1817 ;  criticism  of 
I.  J.  Chenier :  her  in- 
fluence ;  introduces  the 
word  "  romantic "  into 
France  ;  Romanticist  of 
the  first  epoch  ;  unfavour- 
ably regarded  by  Chateau- 
briand and  Fontanes :  the 
novel  "Delphine"  (1802) 
severely  criticised  by  Fon- 
tanes ;'her  originality  dates 
from  her  so$oum  in  Ger- 
many ;  romance ;  European 
literature  ;  influence  of  her 
book  called  "  De  I'AUe- 
magne  "  (1818),  55»-6o 
Btendbal  (Henri-Marie 
Beyle,  called),  b.  at  Gre- 
noble. January  23.  1783 ;  d. 
at  Paris,  March  23,  1842 : 
great  novelist :  "  Le  Rouge 
et  Noir"  (1831)  ;  "Lcs 
Memoires  d'un  Touriste" 
(1838)  :  "  La  Chartreuse  dc 
Pafme"  (1839);  an   iiidif- 
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ferent  writer  ;  Victor 
Hugo's  critique ;  extra- 
ordinary psychological 
Sower ;  very  great  in- 
uence  after  his  death, 
at  the  time  of  the  reaction 
af  ainst  romanticism  ;  defi- 
nition of  the  novel.  583-4 
Englisli 


i  (Laurence),  English 
publicist  (1713-68) ;  influ- 
ence upon  Diderot  490 

Btraparola  (Gianf  rancesco) ; 
Italian  storv-teller ;  d. 
about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  54 

Bully  (Maximilien  de 
Bethune,  Baron  de  Rosny, 
Due  de),  h.  at  Rosny  m 
1560 ;  d,  at  AHUebon,  near 
Chartres,  In  1641 ;  me- 
moirs ("Des  Sages  et 
Royales  Economies"),  208 

tally  Pradhomme,  6.  in 
Paris,  1839 ;  poetry  at  first 
very  similar  to  that  of 
Lamartine :     then     great 

Eihilosophic    poems  ;    "  La 
ustice  *'  (1878)  ;•  "  Le  Bon- 
eur"(i888).6a6-7 
Bnnltow  (Hdene   de),  the 

fnend  of  Ronsard,  305 
Bwlft  (Jonathan),  h.  at 
Dublin,  1667;  d.  1745: 
satirist :  his  influence  on 
the  eighteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly upon  Diderot,  490 

TftharMO  Oacques).  b.  at 
Le  Mans,  1527  ;  d.  1555 ; 
Petrarchan  poet,  323 

Talltefar.  trouvere  men- 
tioned by  Wace,  24 

Taina  (Hippolyte),  6.  at 
Vouziers  (Ardennes),  April 
21,  1828  ;  d.  March  5. 
1893  :  disciple  of  CondU- 
lac ;  reaction  against  the 
spiritualism  of  Cousin  and 
Jouffroy  :  positivism; 
philosophical  works.  "  Les 
Pbilosophes  du  XlXleme 
Siecle"  (1856):  "  L' In- 
telligence" (1870);  his 
critical  method ;  theoi^  of 
mediums  ;  "  Histoire  die  la 
Litterature  Anglalsc " 
(1864) ;  "  Essais  de  Critique 
et  d'HUtoire"  (1858  and 
1865);  political  historian: 
"  Les  Origines  de  la  France 
Contemporaine "  (1875- 
84) :  historic  fatalism  ; 
style  ;  "  Le  Vovage  aux 
Pyrenees  "  (i85<)  :  "  Les 
Etudes  sur  les  Fables  de 
la  Fontaine"  (1853);  con- 
siderable influence  ;  pes- 
simism, 602-5 

TansUlo  (Lnigi);  Italian 
poet  (1510-68):  imitated 
by  Malherbe,  364 

Tardlf  (Guillaumc).  h,  about 
1440  :  profefisor  at  the 
College  of  Navarre ; 
humanist,  198 


(Torouato),  6.  at 
Sorrento,  March  11,  1544: 
d.  at  Rome.  April  25, 1595  ; 
epic  poet ;  he  submits  the 
first  cantos  of  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered "  to  Ronsard ; 
influence  of  his"Aminta" ; 
placed  above  Homer  by 
Abt)e  Terrasson,  305 

TOTMMB  (Jean,  Abbe),  h. 
at  Lyons  1070  ;  <i  at  Paris, 
1750;  his  "Dissertation 
critique  sur  I'lliade 
d'Homere  "  (1715),  461 

Teller  (Edmond),  6.  at  Ram- 
bouillet  in  1816 ;  publicist, 
627 

Teste  (Joseph),  literary  critic ; 
d.  in  i^ :  disciple  of  F. 
Brunetiere,  646 

Teztor  (Joannes  Ravisius). 
Tlxier,  or  Tezler  de 
RftYlsy,  regent  of  the 
College  of  Navarre  at 
Paris ;  6.  about  1480 ;  d. 
at  Paris  in  1524 ;  morali- 
ties in  Latin  (1500-24),  347 

Thfophlle  de  Viau,  ue  Viac 

(TH6OPHILB  DE). 

Thitent  lY.,  (5ount  of 
Champagne  and  King  of 
Navarre,  b.  at  Troyes,  1201; 
d.  at  Pampelune,  1253 : 
ballad- writer,  43 

Thierry  (Augustin),  6.  at 
Blois,  May  10.  1795 :  ^'  at 
Paris,  May  22,  1856  ;  "  Les 
Recits  des  Temps  mero- 
vingiens"  (1840)  ;  inspired 
by  Chateaubriand ;  founder 
ot  the  new  historic  school ; 
"La  Conquete  de  I'Angle- 
terre  par  les  Xormands" 
(1825);  "  Ck)nsiderations 
sur  THistoire  de  France" 
(1840):  «'L' Histoire  de  la 
Formation  et  des  Progres 
du  Tiers  Etot"  (1853), 
590-z 

Thiers  (Adolphe),  6.  at  Mar- 
seilles, April  16.  1796 ;  d.  at 
St  Germain-en*  Laye,  Sep- 
tember 3, 1877  ;  expression 
about  political  economy ; 
historian,  Journalist,  art 
critic,  literary  critic,  orator, 
and  statesman ;  historical 
woria  —  "  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  "  (1823-27)  ; 
"  Histoire  du  Consulat  et 
de  I'Empire"  (1843-63); 
Parliamentary  discourses 
(1830-72);  relations  with 
Prevost-Paradol,  591,  644 

Thomae  Aqninae  (Saint),  b. 
at  Rocca  Secca.  near 
Aquino,  in  1225  ;  d.  at 
Fossanova,  March  7.  1274  ; 
Dominican  ;  disciple  of 
Albert  le  Grand,  the 
"  Angelical  Doctor  "  ;  com- 
mentator on  the  "Sen- 
tences" of  Pierre  Lom- 
bard: his  "Theological 
Summary"    one     of     the 


bases  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  ;  in- 
fluence ;  sermons.  88,  125 

ThoDUUi  Beoket  (Saint),  su 
Bkckkt. 

ThODUUi  of  Brittany,  Anglo- 
Norman  poet ;  author  of  a 
poem  upon  Tristram  about 
1170,33 

ThoDuui  of  Ireland  (of 
Palmerstown),  doctor  of 
the  Sartx>nne ;  d.  in  Italy 
1269  :  collection  of  writings 
on  Christian  ethics.  132 

Thomaa  k  Kempis  (Thomas 
Hemerken),  6.  at  Kempcn 
(Prussia)  in  1380  ;  a  monk 
in  Holland:  d.  July  26, 
Z471  ;  presumed  author  of 
the  "imitation  of  Jesui 
Christ,"  190-2 

Thomaa  de  Piean,  father  of 
Christine,  see  PiSAN. 

Thomaa  Walleye  (of  Wales). 
Dominican  about  1340 :  his 
"  Ovid  "  "  moralised,"  141 

Then  (Jacques-Auguste  de), 
president  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  :  6.  in  Paris,  1553  ; 
d.  1617 ;  contemporary  his- 
tories in  Latin  (1544-1607), 
206 

Thareao-Dan^n  (Paul).  6. 
in  Paris,  December  14. 1837  ; 
"  L'Histoire  du  Gouveme- 
ment  du  Juillet "  (1884-89), 
636 

Thyard  (Pontus  de),  b.  at  the 
chateau  of  Bissy-sur-Fley 
in  1521 ;  d.  at  Bragny-sur- 
Saone  in  1605  ;  Htshon  of 
Chalons  (1578) :  one  of  the 
poets  of  the  "Pleiade"  : 
poet  and  theorist  of 
Platonic  love,  305,  323 

TiUemont  (Louis  Sebastien 
le  Nain  de).  b.  at  Paris. 
1637  ;  d.  16^  :  historian  : 
one  of  the  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal,  393 

Tocqueville  (Alexis  Clerei 
de),  *.  at  Paris.  July  29, 
1805 :  d.  at  Cannes,  April, 
16. 1859  ;  philosophical  his. 
torian  ;  "  La  Democratic 
en  Am^rique"  (1835  and 
1839) :  "  L'Ancien  Regime  " 
(185ft).  588 

Tottiaaln  or  Tonseaint 
(Jacques),  b.  at  Troyes : 
a.  at  Paris  in  1547  ;  pupil 
of  Bude  ;  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  CoUege  of 
France:  his  pupils— 
Turnebe.  F.  Morel,  and 
Henri  Estienne.  256 

Tracy  (A  n  t  o  i  n  e-L  o  u  i  s- 
Claude-Destutt,  Ck>rate  de), 
set  Destutt  de  Tracv. 

Tresean  (Louis  de  Lavergne, 
C  o  m  t  e  de),  story-teller 
(1705-83),  188 

Trietan  L'Hermite 
(Francois  L'Hermite. 
called).      b.      at      Soliers 
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( Marche)   in    1601  :   d.    at  , 
Paris,  September  7,  1655  : 
Kentleroan-in-ordinnry     to  | 
Gaston.     Due     d'Orleans ;  | 
"  Le     Page    disgracie,"    a  | 
realistic  novel,  a    kind  of  • 
autobiography  r  1643);  verse  I 
finished,  sometimes  exqui- 1 
site :   his    sonnet    on    the 
"Belle     Matineuse"     is  t 
worthy    of    Voiturc     and 
Malleville  ;     very      distin- 
guished as  a  tragic  poet : 
"La    Mort    dc    Sencque" 
(1644);  ••Pcnthee"(i637): 
••  La    Mort     de    Crispee " 
(1645):       "Marianne," 
which  rivals  the  success  of 
the    "Cid"    of    Corneille 
(1636) :  almost    unknown, 
inasmuch  as  Boileau  does 
not   mention   him ;  come- 
dies. "  Folie     du     Sage " 
(1645).    "Le    Parasite" 
(1651).  412-14 

«Ti1«taii  d«  HantottU,** 
Chanson  de  Geste  (Hfteenth 
century?).  32-4.  38 

'•Tristan  et  U«ttiV* 
Chanson  de  Geste  of  the 
Breton  Cycle,  33 

TnrtnOQ  (Henri  de  la  Tour 
d'Anvergne,  Vicomtc  dc), 
Manhal  of  France  (161 1- 
75) :  his  "  portrait "  by 
Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  funeral 
oration  by  Flechier,  424 

Target     (Anne-Kobert- 

iacques.  Baron  de  I'Aulne). 
.  at  Paris.  May  lo,  1727  : 
d.  March  20,  1781  ;  "  Life  " 
by  Condorcet :  brought  up 
by  the  Jesuits  of  Louis  le 
Grand  and  of  Saint-Sul- 
pice :  prior  of  the  Sor- 
Donne  ;  councillor  to  the 
Parliament ;  editor  of  the 
"  Encyclopoedia "  for  the 
economic  and  financial 
sections  ;  intendant  of  the 
LimouMn  for  thirteen 
years :  Minister  of  Finance 
to  Louis  XVI.;  •' Reflec- 
tions sur  la  Formation 
et  la  Distribution  des 
Richesses,"  516-17 
TnniAbe  (Adrien  Tournebu 
or  Tourneboeuf,  called),  b. 
at  Les  Andelys  in  1612  ;  d. 
at    Paris,  June    12.    1565; 

Kupil  of  Toussain  :  pro- 
issor  at  the  College  of 
France ;  success  of  his 
instruction  ;  his  commen- 
taries, 256 
Turold,  narrator  or  author 
of  the  "  Chanson  de 
Roland,"  25 

UnlTflnlty  of  Parli,  foun- 
dation by  Innocent  III.  at 
the  beginning  of  thirteenth 
century ;  organisation  and 
development ;  letter  from 
Petrarch,  91-94 


UnlTerilttM  of  the  Middle 
AgM,  ProTincial :  Angers. 
Toulouse.  Montpoilier, 
Avignon.  Cahors,  Orleans. 
&c.,  94 

Urfi  (Honore  d').  b.  at  Mar- 
seilles, February  11.  1568  : 
d.  at  Villaf  ranca(Piedmont). 
June  I,  1625 ;  expression 
of  Camus  about  him  : 
"  Sylvanire,  ou  la  Morte 
Vive,*'  a  rural  fable 
(1625)  :  "  Astraea,"  a  novel 
(1610-12) :  La  Fontaine's 
judgment :  the  intellectual 
father  of  Segrais,  238, 385-6 

Yalinoonrt  (Jean-Baptlste- 
Henri  du  Trousset,  Sieur 
de).  b.  at  Paris,  1653  ;  d.  in 
1730;  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quise *  *  *  regarding  the 
Princess  of  Cleves  (the 
novel  of  Madame  de  La 
Fayette),  461 

Yaqaeirai  (Rambaud  de), 
se€  Rambaud. 

Vaqueiln  d«  la  Frotnaye 
(Jean),  b.  at  the  chateau 
of  La  Fresnaye.  near 
Falaise.  i535  ;  <^-  1607 ;  his 
"  Art  poctique,"  36a 

Vatabl«(  Francois  Wastebled. 
called),  b.  at  Gamaches  : 
d.  at  Paris,  1547  ;  professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  College 
of  France  ;  his  "  Bible  " 
condemned  by  the  theologi- 
cal faculty,  256 

Y  a  a  b  a  n  (Sebastian  Le 
Prestre,  Sieur  de).  b.  in  1633: 
d.  in  1707  ;  Marshal  of 
France  :  economist :  wrote 
on  political  economy  (1707). 
516 

Vaugelai  (Claude  Favre  de). 
b.  at  Meximieux,  near 
Trevoux,  in  1585  :  d.  at 
Paris.  Februar>',  i6«)  ; 
chamberlain  to  Gaston,  Due 
d'Orleans  ;  grammarian  ; 
pupil  of  Malherbe  ;  habitue 
of  the  Hotel  de  Raro- 
bouillet.  370 

VaaTenargaoKLuc  Clapiers, 
Marquis  de).  b.  at  Aix, 
August  6,  1715  :  d.  at 
Paris,  May  28,  1747  ;  a 
very  eminent  moralist ; 
"L' Introduction  a  la  Con- 
naissance  de  I'Esprit 
humain  "  (1746)  :  "  Re- 
flexions et  Maximes  "  (fol- 
lowing the"  Introduction)"; 
he  is  an  optimistic  Mon- 
taigne ;  praised  by  Voltaire, 
who  sess  in  him  the  reverse 
of  Pascal,  497-500 

Yergnlaad  (Pierre  Victur- 
nien),  b.  at  Limoges  in 
1753  ;  executed  at  Paris, 
October  3I1  '793  :  one  *' 
the  Girondin  leaders  :  a 
literary  orator  and  lyrical 
poet,  537 


YorialiM  (Paul).  6.  at  Metz^ 
1844  ;  d.  at  Paris,  1896  ; 
poet :  a  bom  musician :  the 
'•  Fetes  galantes  "  (1886) : 
"  Sagesse"  (1889),  628-9 

YealUot  (Louis),  b.  at 
Boynes  (Loiret).  in  181 3: 
d.  at  Paris  in  1883  ;  jour- 
nalist :  he  is  the  *  Pere 
Duchesne  "  of  Cathotidsm. 
598 

Ylaa  (TheophUe  dc).  called 
Thtophile^  b.  at  Clairac 
(Agenois)  in  1590  ;  d.  at 
ChantiUy,  September  25, 
1626  :  exiled  in  May,  1619 : 
condemned  to  the  stake, 
1623  ;  then  to  banishment. 
1625 ;  opposed  to  Malherbe : 
as  a  poet,  irregular,  ur- 
gent, but  of  a  charming 
imagination  :  his  tragedy, 
•'  Pyramc  ct  Thisbe  "  (about 
1617) :  ••  La  Mort  dc 
Socrate."  poem ;  hisele^es; 
a  painter  of  nature  ;  the 
judgment  of  La  Bruycre : 
-La  Maison  de  Sylvie." 
"  Le  Matin,"  "  La  SoUtude." 
poems :  a  romantic  poet ; 
compared  with  TheophUe 
Gautier;  severely  criticised 
by  Boileau.  375-9 

**yU  do  8aliit.Ugcr**(tenth 
century),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  the 
French  language.  21 

Ylgny  (Alfred.  (!omte  de).  L 
at  Loches.  March  27. 1797  : 
d.  at  Paris,  September  17.. 
1863 :  the  most  original  of 
the  great  romantic  poets; 
first  poems,  "  Molse"  (1R26X 
••  Eloa  ••  (1824)  ;  pla\-s, 
"Othello"  (1829),  "La 
Marechale  d'  Ancre  "  ( 1 83 r ). 
"Chatterton"  (1835) : 
romances  and  novels. 
"Cinq-Mars"  <i8a6),  "Stcllo ' 
(1832)  :  "Servitude  et 
Grandeur  Militaires"  (1835); 
posthumous  philosophic 
poems,    "  Lea    bestinees," 

VUaln  (Gilet),  actor  to  the 
Due  Louis  d'Orleans  (1380). 

"3 

Ylllehardmibi  (Geoffroi  de). 
Marshal  of  Champagne  and 
Roumania  :  b.  about  11 55: 
d.  in  Thessaly  about  1213  ; 
*'  La  Conquete  de  Constan- 
tinople "(1204):  qualities,  as 
historian  and  as  a  man, 
78-80 

VlUemain  (Abel),  6.  at  Paris, 
June  9,  1790 :  d.  1870  ;  pro- 
fessor at  the  Sort>onne  : 
judgment  upon  Joinville 
and    Flechier ;   with    him, 

fjeneral  history  becomes  a 
rame  for  literary  history  ; 
his  works.  "Tableau  de  la 
Litterature  au  XVIIieme 
Siede,"    "Tableau    de   la 
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Litteratnre  au  Moyen  Age  " 
(1 828-38),  "  Tableau  de 
r  Eloquence  chretieane  au 
IVieme  Siecle"  (1846),  593-4 

Tillon  (Francois  de  Mont- 
corfoier  [des  Loges],  called), 
6.  in  Paris,  1431  ;  d.  about 
1480  :  his  Ufe  ;  the  "  Petit " 
and  the  "  Grand  "  Testa- 
ment; realistic  and  elegiac 
poems :  the  fi-eatest  poet  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  supposed 
author  of  The  farce  of 
*•  Maitre  Patelin."  edited  by 
Marot :  Boileau  praises  his 
clearness,  153  <f. 

Ylneent  d«  Baaawais, 
Dominican;  encyclopaedist ; 
d.  atmut  1364;  his  "Mir- 
ror" :  one  of  the  inter- 
locutors of  the  "Couronne 
margaritique "  of  J.  Le 
Malre  de  Beiges.  87,  264 

TUeontl  (Valentine), 
daughter  of  Jean-Geleas, 
Duke  of  Milan  :  wife  of 
Louis,  Due  d'Orleans  ; 
mother  of  the  poet,  Charles 
d'Orleans,  148 

Vital  d«  BloU  (end  of 
twelfth  century),  author  of 
a  Latin  dramatic  piece 
called  "Geta,"  75 

Tital  da  Foar,  de  Bazas. 
Franciscan ;  Cardinal;  d.  at 
Avignon,  1337 ;  "  Moral 
Mirror,"  in  Latin,   13a 

Todtt«  (Eugene  Melchior, 
Vicomte  de),  b.  at  Nice, 
February  25,  1848  ;  studies 
on  the  Russian  novel 
(1886) ;  "  Souvenirs  et 
Visions"  (1887).  Ac.  ;  he 
recalls  Chateaubriand,637-8 

TolMDOn  (Claude-Henri  de 
Fuzee.  Abbe  de),  b.  at 
Voisenon.  near  Melun, 
July  M,  1708  ;  d.  Novemt)er 
22.  1755  :  a  light-hearted 
abbe  ;  comedies,  novels, 
tales,  light  poems ;  ad^ 
mired  by  Voltaire,  525 

ToltllM  (Vincent),  h.  at 
Amiens,  1598 ;  d,  at  Paris, 
May  26,  1648  :  steward  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  and 
Introducer  of  ambassadors 
to  the  house  of  Gaston, 
Due  d'Orleans  ;  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the 
Academie  Fran^alse ;  he 
elves  the  tone  to  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet  ;  his  son- 
net on  the  "BeUe  Mati- 
neuse "  compared  with 
that  of  MalleviUe,  and  the 
«onnet  on  "Urania"  with 
that  on  "Job,"  by  Ben- 
«erade  ;  Comeille's  Judg- 
ment ;  he  is  the  king  of 
"  precieux  "  poets  ;  his 
"Lettres"  criUciaed  by 
Voltaire  ;  letters  to  Prince 
Conde  and  to  MdUe. 
Paulet  ;    a    better    prose 


writer  than  poet  ;  his 
funeral  oration  pro- 
nounced by  Sarrazin  ;  his 
mannerisms  exaggerated  by 
Le  Pays ;  approved  by 
Boileau  :  imitated  by  La 
Fontaine,  398-400 
Yolland  (Mdlle.  Louise- 
Henriette),letters  addressed 
to  her  by  Diderot,  494 
Yoln«y  ( Constant!  n- Francois 
Chasseboeuf,  Comte  de). 
h.  at  Craon,  in  Anjou. 
February  3.  1757  ;  d.  at 
Paris,  April  25.  1820 ; 
disciple  of  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  and  Condillac  ; 
traveller,  naturalist,  and 
anti-religious  philosopher ; 
••  Voyage  en  Egypte  et 
Syrie  "  (1787)  ;  "  Lemons 
d'^Histoire  ■•  (1799);  "Lcs 
Ruines,  ou  Meditations  sur 
les  Revolutions  des  Em- 
pires "  (1791)  :  Sainte- 
Beuve's  judgment,  541-2 
VoItalr«  (Francois-Marie 
Arouet  de),  b.  at  Chatenay. 
near  Sceaux.  February  20, 
1694  :  d.  at  Paris,  May  30, 
K778  ;  verses  on  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
opinion  on  the  "  £  "  route  ; 
judgment  upon  Rabelais ; 
verses  on  Montaigne  ; 
iudgments  on  Male- 
branche,  on  Voiture,  on 
La  Rochefoucauld  and 
Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  on 
Bourdaloue,  on  Fenelon  : 
he  admires  Massillon  :  his 
.scorn  for  Campistron  ;  he 
/disdains  the  philosophy  of 
f  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
views  upon  La  Motte  and 
J.-B.  Rousseau- ;  badly 
treated  by  Le  Sage  ;  he 
/  alwaj'S  loved  the  literature 
'  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
youthful  tastes ;  little 
verses  and  epigrams ;  epic 
poem,  the  "  Henrtad," 
(i7»S-i7a3):  tragedies, 
"  (Edipus  ^'  (1718),  ••  Arte- 
mirus  (1720);  "Brutus" 
(1730);  comedies,  "Mari- 
anne (1724). "  L'lndiscret" 
1725) ;  verses  against  La 
^hausee  and  the  bourgeois 
tragedy  ;  he  really  mono- 
/  polTses  'the  theatre  to  the 
/  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  tragedies.  "  Eri- 
philus,^'  "  Zaire  "  (173a), 
"  Adelaide  du  Guesclin " 
(1734),  "La  Mort  de  Ce- 
Mw"  (1735),  "Aliirus" 
(1736)1  "Mahomet"  (174 0  : 
"  Semiramis"  (1748),  **  Rome 
sauvee"  (1750).  ••  Tancred" 

}i76o).  comedies,  "  L'En- 
ant  Prodigur  "  (1736).  "  La 
Prude  "  (1747).  "  Nanlne  " 
(1749).  "  L'Orphelin  de  la 
Chine  "   (1755),    "  L'Ecos- 
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saise"  ( 1760) ;  characteristics 
of  his  tragedies ;  philosophi-  1 
cal,   moralising,   didactic  ;  | 
he  taunts  Gresset  sharply  I 
in    "Le    Pauvre   Diable'' 
( 1760)  ;  critique  on  Crebil- 
Ion  ;  Swift's  influence  upon 
him  ;  revolt  against  the  old  ^ 
religious  faiths  ;  residence  I 
in   England ;  "Temple  du 
Gout "   and  the  "  Lettres    r 
anglaises,    ou     Lettres  / 

ghilosophiques  "  (1731)  : 
e  absorbs  Locke's 
philosophy  ;  "  Le  Discours  r 
sur  THomme"  (1738),  and 
"  L'Essai  sur  les  Mcsurs"  I 
(1756);  philosophical  tales. 
"  Zadig  "  (1747) ;  "  Candlde  " 
(1759)  ;  the  most  vigorous 
and  Indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  at  vulgarisation ; 
praise  of  Vauvenargues  ; 
from  the  middle  of  the 
century  he  divided  with 
J.-J.  Rousseau  the  supre- 
macy in  the  public  mind ; 
imported  English  ideas  ; 
the  Voltairians  :  return 
from  Prussia  (1753)  ;  instal- 
lation at  Ferney  (1760)  ; 
works  of  this  period : 
tragedies.  "  Octave,  "  Les 
Scythes "  (1767).  •*  Les 
Guebres"  (1769),  "  Soph- 
onist>e  "  (1774)  ;  "  L« 
Pelopides'*  (177O ; "  Irene  " 
(1778) ;  "La  Pucelle"(i755); 
"  Le  Desastre  de  List)onne  " 
( 1755) :  satires,  epistles,  tales 
In  verse,  works  In  prose  ; 
"  Histoire  de  Pierre  le 
Grand"  ;  "Siecle  de  Louis 
XIV."  (1752) :  novels  and  f 
tales  in  prose:  "Dictionnaire  ) 
philosophique  "  (1764)  ;  f 
"  Commentaire  sur  Cor- 
ndlle "  (1764) :  judicial 
memoirs:  correspondence; 
in  the  last  part  of  his  life 
be  held  firmly  to  Deism, 
and  conoemed'hlmself  with 
practical  reforms ;  he  com- 
bated Helvetius  and  Hol- 
bach  ;  "  L'Eloge  historique 
de  la  Raison'^;  La  Harpe 
Is  his  cherished  pupil ;  his 
"  Life,"  by  Condorcet  ;  mdt 
of  Victor  Hugo  on  him  ;  be 
pursued  with  bis  hate 
rreron,  who  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  "  Encyclo- 
pedie^' ;  letter  to  Palissot; 
raillery  against  Le  Franc 
de  Pompignan.  whose  ode 
on  the  death  of  J.-B. 
Rousseau  La  Harpe  com- 
pelled him  to  admire  ;  mot 
on  Sedaine  ;  t  he  greatly 
loved  Voisenon  ;  letter  (tt 
invitation  written  to  GeatU- 
Bemaid  on  behalf  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour; 
he  much  loved  Florian,  his 
grand-nephew,   whom    he 
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called  Florianet;  criticism 
uponBeaumarchais ;  Volne  v 
and  Dupuia  are  his  diso- 
ples  ;  end  of  his  school :  the 
romantic  movement  is  a 
reaction  against  him,  and 
above  ali  against  his  pupils : 
he  was  convinced  that 
Christianity  was  without 
beauty;  mot  upon  Mon- 
tesquieu ;  Geo£froy  is  his 
enemy:  he  perfected  the 
rules  of  dramatic  art.  317, 
478.  486-8.  491-3.  506-8 


Wmm,  twelfth  century  ;  for 
a  long  time  wrongly  called 
Robert  Wace  :  h.  at  Jersey ; 
Canon  of  Bayeux  :  author 
of  the  "Roman  de  Brut" 
and  of  the  "  Roman  de 
Rou,"  28 

Wall!  (Jean  Tacques).  6.  at 
Bayonne  in  1827  ;  d.  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  1891  :  literary 
critic  :  "  Merveilleux  Esprit 
faux,"  643-4 

Wlnckelnianii  (Jean 
Joachim),      German 


archaeologist  and  art  critic 
527 

Zola  (EmUe).  d.  in  Paris. 
April  2.  1840 ;  a  bom 
romantic,  he  yet  detested 
romanticism  ;  rejected 
psychology  and  followed 
Balxac's  methods :  he  is 
monotonoos  and  powerful, 
and  his  composition  is 
excellent ;  "  L'Assommoir  " 
(1878),  "La  Terre  •  (1887X 
"  Germinal  "  (1885),  617-8 
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